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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


His Publication has been attended with ſome peculiar cir- 


o cumſtances, which may be miſunderſtood, and which, 
therefore, I beg | leave to explain. 


About three years ago, ſome perſons 3 diſtinQion i in England, 
who had honoured me with their friendſhip, were pleaſed to e 
preſs a deſire, that the Ess A on TxuTH ſhould be printed in 
a more ſplendid form than that in which it had hitherto appear- 
ed; and ſo as to enſure profit, as well as honour, to the author. 
And the Proprietors of the Copy-right, being at the ſame time 
applied to, declared their willingneſs to permit an Edition to be 


printed for his advantage, on his agreeing to certain terms, which 
were thought — 


It TR then propoſed, thar a new Edition of the Efſay ſhould 
be printed in quarto, by ſubſcription.” To this the Author had 
ſome objections. He was apprehenſive, that the {ze of that work 
might be inadequate” to ſuch a purpoſe. Beſides, to publiſh in 
this manner a book which had already gone through two or 
three Editions, ſeemed hazardous, becauſe unprecedented; and 
might, to thoſe who were uninformed of the affair, give ground 
to ſuſpect the Authar of an infirmity, which no perſon who knows. 
bim will « ever lay to his charge, an exceſſive love of money. 
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ADVERTISEME N T. 


It was anſwered, That the volume might be extended to a ſuffi- 
ciency of ſize, by printing, along with that on Truth, ſome other 
Eſſays, which, though not originally deſigned for the preſs, his 
Friends, who had ſeen them, were pleaſed to think not unworthy 
of it; and that the Propoſed Subſcription, being of a peculiar 
kind, ſhould be conducted in a peculiar manner. It ſhall ne- 
« yer,” ſaid the promoters of this undertaking, be commit- 
ted to Bookſellers, nor made public by advertiſements ; nobody 

«6 ſhall be ſolicited to join in it; we, by ourſelves and our friends, 
Kay ſhall carry it on, without giving you any further trouble, than 
oY juſt to ſignify your conſent, and prepare your materials: — 
and if there be, as we have reaſon to think there are, many 
Perſons of worth and fortune, who wiſh for ſuch an opportu- | 
nity, as this will afford them, to teſtify their approbation of | 
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you and your writings, it would ſeem capricious in you to de- 


* 


— 


prive * of chat ſatisfaction, and yourſelf of ſo great an ho- 


„ nour.” 


To a Propoſal ſo uncommonly generous the Author could not 
refuſe his conſent, without giving himſelf airs, which would not 
have become him. He therefore thankfully acquieſced. And the 
buſineſs went on; and has now. terminated in a way that does 


him much honour, and demands his moſt grateful acknow ledge- 
ments to thoſe Noble and Learned Perſons who condudted and 
encouraged it, - | 


Some unforeſeen delays, owing to the Author's bad health; 
> have retarded this publication much longer than was intended, 
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\H1s Edition will, it is hoped, be found leſs faulty than 
any of the former, Several inaccuracies are now removed, 
'*. _ unneceſſary words and ſentences expunged, a few erro- 
neous paſſages either cancelled or rectified, and ſome new-mo- 
delled in the ſtyle, which before ſeemed too harſhly or too ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed. | 

In regard to the els and 3 principles of this Eſſay, 
I have not as yet ſeen cauſe to alter my opinion; though I have 
carefully attended to what has been urged againſt them by ſe- 
veral ingenious authors. Some objections will perhaps be found 
obviated by occaſional remarks and amendments interſperſed in 
this Edition, I once intended to have offered a more compleat 
vindication, and had actually prepared materials for it: but, 
finding them ſwell to a conſiderable bulk, and recollecting, that 
diſputes of chis nature, when once begun, are not ſoon termi- 
nated, and are apt to become leſs uſeful as they grow more volu- 
minous, I was eafily prevailed with to lay aſide that deſign, at 
leaſt till Providence ſhould be pleaſed to grant me better health. 
Even then, the proſecution of this controverly 1 may not perhaps 
be thought requiſite. 'To the wiſe a word is ſaid to be enough. 
If the principles of this Book be good, they need nd further ſup- 
port; if erroneous or bad, they deſerve none. All I ſhall add at 
_ preſent on this head, 1s, that after a long examination of theſe mat- 
ters, it 2 not to me only, but to many other perſons of far 
"6 8 3h ſuperior 
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ſuperior underſtanding, that my principles are founded on right 


reaſon, and on that way of thinking and judging, which 


has in every age been moſt familiar to the human mind. To 
advance paradoxes, or to be an innovator in philoſophy, was 
never my deſign. I hate paradoxes; I am no friend to innovation. 
If I cannot reconcile myſelf to ſome modern theories of the under- 


ſtanding, it is for this reaſon, among others, becauſe I look up- 


on them as paradoxical, and inconſiſtent with thoſe dictates of Ra- 
tionality, which ſeem to me to be as old and as extenſive as hu- 
man nature. It is poſſible I may have thrown a little light en 
ſome points relating to Moral Science; but to diſcover in the hu- 
man mind any thing which was never diſcovered before, would 
require a degree of ſagacity which I am certain I do not poſſeſs. 

A complete theory of evidence 1s not to be expected in this 
book. The attentive reader will ſee I never intended one. That 
is a very copious and difficult ſubject; and I have not proſecuted 
it further than my argument ſeemed to require. It is with great 
pleaſure I take this opportunity to declare, that the beſt Theory 
of Evidence I have ever ſeen, 1s delivered by my excellent Friend 
Dr Campbell, in that moſt ingenious and learned performance, 
The Philoſophy of Rhetoric. His principles and mine, though they 


differ fomewhat in the arrangement, (in which I am inclined. to. 


think that his have the advantage), will not be found to differ 1 in 
any thing material. 
I have been blamed for borrowing ſome hints, without acknow- 


| ledgement, from Dr Price, Dr. Oſwald, and Buffier. .. I beg leave | 


to ſay, that I am to this hour totally unacquainted with that work 
of Dr Price which is alluded to; and that, when I publiſhed the 
firſt Edition of the Eſſay on Truth, I was totally unacquainted with 
the writings of Buffer and Dr Oſwald, I had heard indeed, that 
the French Philoſopher uſed the term Common Senſe in a way ſimi 


lar to that in which Fuſe it; but this was only hearſay; and I 
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have fince found, that though between his lidintencsl opi- 


nions and mine there is a ſtriking reſemblance, his application 


of that term is not entirely the ſame. I fhould not have mention- 


ed this, if I did not think, that it ſupplies an argument in favour 
'of our common principles, 


had finiſhed all theſe papers for the preſs, hin a friend at 
Lenden ſent me an Advertiſement, which had juſt then appeared 


prefixed to a new Edition of Mr Hume's Eſſays; and which, in 


juſtice to that Author, I ſhall here inſert, ſubjoining a few re- 


marks in juſtice to myſelf, 


Mioſt of the principles and reaſonings contained in this vo- 
« lame were publiſhed in a work in three volumes, intitled, 4 
* Treatiſe of Human Nature a work, which the author had pro- 
*© jected before he left college, and which he wrote and publiſhed 
* not long after. But not finding it ſucceſsful, he was ſenſible 
of his error in going to the preſs too early, and he caſt the 
* whole anew in the following pieces; where ſome negligences 
in his former reaſoning, and more in the expreſſion, are, he 
Q hopes, corrected. Yet ſeveral writers, who have honoured. the 
author's philoſophy with anſwers, have taken care to direct all 
„their batteries againſt that juvenile work, which the author, ne- 
« yer acknowledged; and have affected to triumph in any advan- 
<« tages which, they imagined, they had obtained over it: a 
practice very contrary to all rules of candour and fair-dealing, 
« and a ſtrong inſtance of thofe polemical artifices, which a bi- 
4 gotted zeal thinks itſelf authoriſed to em ploy. Henceforth the 


6c 


s author defires, that the following pieces may alone be nes 


« as containing his philoſophical ſentimen and principles.“ 
Thus far Mr Hume. | 


do not think it was with an evil purpoſe, that any of thoſe 
who attacked this author” S philoſophy directed their batteries a- 
gainſt 


* 
: 
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gainſt the Treati/e of Human Nature, In regaed to myſeif che caſe 
was briefly this. 

Ever ſince I began to attend to matters of this kind, I had heard 
Mr Hume's philoſophy mentioned as a ſyſtem very unfriendly to 
religion. both revealed and natural, as well as to ſcience; and its 
author ſpoken of as a teacher of ſceptical and atheiſtical doctrines, 
and withal as a moſt acute and ingenious writer, I had reaſon to 
believe, that his arguments, and his influence as a great literary 
character, had done harm, by ſubverting or weakening the good 
principles of ſome, and countenancing the licentious opinions of 
others. Being honoured with the care of a part of the Britiſh 
youth; and conſidering it as my indiſpenſable duty (from which 
I truſt I ſhall never deviate) to guard their minds againſt impiety 
and error, I endeayoured, among other ſtudies that belonged to 
my office, to form a right eſtimate of Mr Hume's philoſophy, ſo 
as not only to underſtand his peculiar tenets, but alſo to perceive _ 
their connection and conſequences, 

In forming this eſtimate, I thought it at once the ſureſt and the 
faireſt method to begin with the Treat ſe of Human Nature, which 


was allowed, and is well known to be, the ground-work of the 
whole; and in which ſome of the principles and reaſonings are 
more fully, proſecuted, and their connection and conſequences 


more clearly ſeen by an attentive reader, (notwithſtanding ſome 
inferiority in point of ſtyle), than in thoſe more elegant republi- 
cations of the ſyſtem, that have appeared in the form of Eſſays. 

Every .ſound argument that may have been urged againſt the pa- 

radoxes of the Treatiſe, particularly againſt its firſt principles, 

does, in my opinion, tend to diſcredit the ſyſtem; as every ſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to weaken the foundation of a building does in 
eſfect promote the downfal of the ſuperſtructure. Paradoxes there 
are in the Treatije, which are not in the Z//ays; and, in like man- 
ner, there are licentious doctrines in theſe, which are not in the 
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other: and therefore I have not directed all my batteries againſt 
the firſt. And if the plan I had in view when I publiſhed this 
book, had been completed, the reader would have ſeen, that, 
chough I began with the Treatiſe of Human Nature, it was never 


my intention to end with it. In fact, the Eſſay on Truth is only 


one part of what I had projected. Another part was then in ſo 
great forwardneſs, that I thought its publication not very remote, 
and had even made propoſals to a-bookſeller concerning it: tho' 
afterwards, on enlarging the plan, I found I had not taken ſo wide a 
view of the ſubject as would be neceſſary. In that part, my mean- 
ing was, to have applied the principles of this Book to the illu- 
ſtration of certain truths of morality and religion, to which the 
reaſonings of Helvetius, of Mr Hume in his Eſjays, and of ſome: 
other modern philoſophers, ſeemed unfavourable. That work, 
however, I have been obliged, on account of my health, to lay a- 
ſide; and whether I ſhall ever be in a condition to reſume it, is at 
preſent very uncertain. 

For theſe eighteen years paſt, (and before that period I knew: 
nothing of this author's writings), I have always heard the Treati/e 


Human Nature ſpoken of as the work of Mr Hume. Till after 


publiſhing the Eſſay on Truth, I knew not that it had ever been 
ſaid, or inſinuated, or even ſuſpected, that he either did not ac- 
knowledge that Treatiſe, or wiſhed it to be conſidered as a work 


which he did not acknowledge. On the contrary, from his re- 


printing ſo often, in Efays that bore his name, moſt of the prin- 
ciples and reaſonings contained in it ; and never, ſo-far as I had: 
heard, diſavowing any part of it; I could not but think, that he 
ſet a very high value upon it. By the literary people with whom I 
was then acquainted it had been much read; and by many people 
it was much admired. And, in general, it was conſidered as the- 
author's chief work in philoſophy, and as one of the moſt curious 
ſyſtems of human nature that * ever appeared. [Thoſe who fa-- 

voured: 


voured his principles ſpoke of it as an unanſwerable perform- 
ance, And whatever its ſucceſs might have been as an article of 
ſale, (a circumſtance which I did, not think it material to inquire 
into), I had reaſon to believe, that as, a ſyſtem of licentious doc- 
trine it had been but too ſucceſsful; and that to the author's repu- 
tation as a philoſopher, and to his influence as a promoter of infi- 
deux, it had contributed not a little. 

Our author certainly merits praiſe, for thus publicly agen 
ing, though late, his Tyeatiſe of Human Nature; though I am ſorry 
to obſerve, from the tenor of his declaration, that he ſtill ſeems 
inclined to adhere to © moſt of the reaſonings and principles con- 
* tained in that Treatiſe,” But if he has now at laſt renounced | 
any one of his errors, 1 congratulate him upon it with all my 
heart. He has many good as well as great qualities; and I rejoice 
in the hope, that he may yet be prevailed on to relinquiſh totally 
a ſyſtem, which I ſhould think would be as - uncomfortable to 
him, as it is unſatisfactory to others. In conſequence of his Ad- 5 
vertiſement, I thought it right to mitigate in this Edition ſome 
of the cenſures that more eſpecially refer to the Treatiſe of Human 
Nature: but as that Treatiſe is ſtill extant, and will probably be 
read as long at leaſt as any thing I write, I did not think it ex- 
pedient to make any material change in the reaſoning or in 2 the 
plan of this performance. 


April 30. 1776. 
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* thoſe who love learning and mankind, and who are 
; more ambitious to diſtinguiſh themſelves as men, than as 
diſputants, it is matter of humiliation and regret, that 
names and things have ſo aft been miſtaken for each 
other; that ſo much of the philoſopher” s time mult be employed 
in aſcertaining the ſignification of words; and that ſo many 
doctrines, of high renown, and of ancient date, when traced to 
their firſt principles, have been found to ariſe from verbal am- 
biguity. If I have any knowledge of my own heart, or of the 
ſubject I intend to examine, I may venture to aſſure the reader, 
that it is no part of the deſign of this book, to encourage verbal 
diſputation. On the contrary, it is my fincere purpoſe to avoid, 
and to do every thing 1 in my power to check it; convinced as I 
am, that it never can do any good, and that it has been the 
cauſe of much evil, both in philoſophy and in common life. 
And I hope I have a fairer chance to eſcape it, than ſome who 
have gone before me in this part of ſcience. I aim at no para- 
doxes ; my prejudices (if certain inſtinctive ſuggeſtions of the 
underſtanding may be ſo called) are all in favour of truth, vir- 
tue, and Chriſtianity; and I have no principles to ſupport, but 
ſuch as ſeem to me to have influenced the judgement of the- ra- 
tional part of mankind 1 in all ages of the world, 

Some readers may think, that there is but little merit in - this 
declaration; it being as much for my own credit, as for the in- 
tereſt of mankind, that I guard againſt a practice, which is 
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acknowledged to be always unprofitable, and generally perni- 
cious. A verbal diſputant! what claim can he have to the title 
of Philoſopher ! what has he to do with the laws of nature, *with 
the obſervation of facts, with life and manners! Let him not 
intrude upon the company of men of ſcience ; but repoſe, with: 
his brethren Aquinas and Suares, in the corner of ſome Gothic 
cloiſter, dark as his underſtanding, and cold as his heart. Men 
are now become too wife to be amuſed with words, and too 
firm-minded to be confuted with quibbles.— Many of my con- 
temporaries would join in this apoſtrophe, who. yet are them- 
{elves the dupes of the moſt egregious dealers in logomachy 
| that ever perverted the faculty of ſpeech. In fact, from ſome 
inſtances that have occurred to. my own obſervation, . I have 
reaſon to believe, that verbal controverſy has not always, even 
in this age, been accounted a contemptible thing: and the 
reader, when he comes to be better acquainted with my ſenti- 
ments, will perhaps think the foregoing declaration more "+ 
intereſted than at firſt fGightir may appear. 


They who form opinions, concerning the manners and prin- 
ciples of the times, may be divided into three claſſes. Some will 
tell us, that the preſent age tranſcends all that have gone before 
it, in politeneſs, learning, and good ſenſe; will thank Providence 
(or their ſtars) that their lot of life has been caſt in. ſo glo- 
rious a period; and wonder how men could ſupport exiſtence 
amidſt the ignorance and barbariſm of former days. By others 
we are accounted a generation of triflers and. profligates ; ſcioliſts 
in learning, hypocrites. in virtue, and. formaliſts in good-breed- 
ing; wiſe only when we follow the ancients, and. fooliſh when- 
ever we deviate from them. Sentiments ſo violent are generally 
wrong: and therefore J am diſpoſed to adopt the notions of thoſe 
who may be conſidered as forming an intermediate claſs ; who, 
though not blind to the follies, are yet willing to acknowledge 
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the virtues, both of paſt ages, and of the preſent. And ſurely, 
in every age, and in every man, there is nene to n as 
well as ſomething to blame. ö 


When I furvey the philoſophy of the preſent age, I find much 


matter of applauſe and admiration. Mathematics, Natural Phi- 


loſophy, and Natural Hiſtory, in all their branches, have riſen to 


a pitch of perfection, that does ſignal honour to human capacity, 


and far ſurpaſſes what the moſt ſanguine projectors of former 
times had any reafon to look for: and the paths to further 
improvement in thoſe ſciences. are ſo clearly marked. out, that 
nothing but honeſty and attention ſeems requiſite to enſure the 
fucceſs of future adventurers. Moral Philoſophy and Logic 
have not been ſo fortunate. Yet, even here, we have happily 
got rid of much pedantry and jargon ; our ſyſtems have more 


the appearance of liberal ſentiments, good taſte, and correct 


compoſition, than thoſe of the ſchoolmen; we diſclaim (at leaſt 
in words) all attachment to hypotheſis and party; - profeſs to 
ſtudy men and things, as well as books and words; and aſſert, 
with the utmoſt vehemence of proteſtation, our love of truth, 
of candour, and of ſound philoſophy. But let us not be de- 
ceived by appearances; Neither Moral Philoſophy, nor the kin- 


dred ſciences of Logic and Criticiſm, are at preſent upon the 


moſt ' deſirable footing. The rage of paradox and ſyſtem has 
transformed theſe, which of all ſciences ought to be the ſimpleſt 
and the eleareſt into a maſs of confuſion, darkneſs, and ab- 
furdity. One kind of jargon is hid aſide; but another has been 
adopted, more faſhionable indeed, but not leſs frivolous. Hy- 
potheſis, 'though verbally diſclaimed, is really adhered to with 
as much obſtinacy as ever. Words have been defined; but 
their meaning ſtill remains indefinite. Appeals have been made 
to experience; but with ſuch miſrepreſentation of fact, and in 
inch equivocal language,” as plainly ſhow the authors to have 
| been 
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been more concerned for their theory, than for the truth. All 
ſciences, and eſpecially Moral Philoſophy, ought to regulate hu- 
man practice: practice is regulated by principles, and all prin- 
ciples ſuppoſe conviction: yet the aim of ſome of our celebrated 
moral ſyſtems is, to diveſt the mind of every principle, and of 
all conviction; and, conſequently, to diſqualify man for action, 
and to render him uſeleſs, and wretched. In a word, SckEp- 
TICISM is now the profeſſion of our faſhionable inquirers into 
human nature; a ' ſcepticiſm that is not confined to points of 
mere ſpeculation, but has been extended to practical traths of the 
higheſt importance, even to thoſe of morality and religion. 

I ſaid, that my prejudices are all in favour of truth and vir- 
tue. To avow any ſort of prejudice, may perhaps ſtartle ſome 
readers. If it ſhould, I mult here intreat all ſuch to pauſe a mo- 
ment, and aſk of their own hearts theſe ſimple queſtions. — Are 
virtue and truth uſeful to mankind ? Are they matters of indif- 
ference ? Or are they pernicious ? — If any one finds himſelf diſ- 
poſed to think them pernicious, or matters of indifference, I would 
adviſe him to lay my book aſide; for it does not contain one ſen- 
timent in which he can be intereſted ; nor one expreſſion with 
which he can be pleaſed. But he who beheves that virtue and 
truth are of the higheſt importance, that in them is laid the foun- 


dation of human happineſs, and that on them depends the very 


exiſtence of human ſociety, and of human creatures, — that per- 
ſon and I are of the ſame mind; I have no prejudices that he 
would wiſh me-not to have: he may proceed; and I hope he 
will proceed with pleaſure, and encourage, by his approbation, 
this honeſt attempt to vindicate truth and virtue; and to over- 
turn that pretended philoſophy, which, ſuppoſes, or which may 
lead us to ſuppoſe, every dictate of conſcience, every impulſe of 
underſtanding, and every information of ſenſe, queſtionable and 
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his ſceptical philoſophy (as it is called) ſeems to me to be dan- 
gerous, not becauſe it is ingenious, but becauſe it is ſubtle and 
obſcure. Were it rightly underſtood, no confutation would be 
neceſlary ; for it does, in fact, confute itſelf, as I hope to demon- 
ftrate, But many, to my certain knowledge, have read it, and 
admitted its tenets, who do not underſtand the grounds of them; 
and many more, ſwayed by the faſhion of the times, have 
greedily adopted its concluſions, without any knowledge of the 
premiſes, or any concern about them. An attempt therefore to 
expoſe this pretended philoſophy to public view, in its proper co- 
fours, will not, I hope, be cenſured as impertinent by any whoſe 
opinion I value: if it ſhould, I ſhall be ſatisfied with the approba- 
tion of my own conſcience, which will never reproach me for in- 

tending to do good. . 
L am ſorry, that in the courſe of this inquiry, it will not al- 
ways be m my power to ſpeak of ſome celebrated names with 
that deference, to which ſuperior talents, and ſuperior virtue, are 
always intitled. Every friend to civil and religious liberty, every 
lover of mankind, every admirer of ſincerity and ſimple manners, 
every heart that warms at the recollection of diſtinguiſhed vir- 
tue, muſt conſider Lock as one of the moſt amiable, and moſt 
illuſtrious men, that ever our nation produced; Such he is, ſuch 
he ever will be, in my eſtimation- The parts of his philoſophy 
to which truth obliges me to object, are but few, and, compared 
with the extent and importance of his other writings, extremely 
inconſiderable. I object to them, becauſe I think them erroneous 
and dangerous; and I am convinced, that their author, if he had 
lived to fee the inferences that have been drawn from them, 
would have been the firſt to declare them abfurd, and would have 
expunged them from his works with indignation, — BERKELEY 
was equally amiable in his life, and equally a friend to truth 
and virtue. In elegance of compoſition he was perhaps ſuperior. 
| | 
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I admire his virtues : I can never dufficiently applaud his ieal 3 in 
the cauſe of religion: but ſome of his reaſonings on the ſubject 
of human nature I cannot admit, without renouncing my claim 
to rationality, —There is a writer now alive, of whoſe philoſophy 
I have much to ſay. By his philoſophy, I mean the ſentiments 
he has publiſhed in a book called, 4 Treatiſe of Human Nature, in 
- three volumes, printed in the year 1739; the principal doctrines 
of which he has ſince republiſhed again and again, under the 
title of, Ef/ays Moral and Political, &c. Of his other works I ſay 
nothing; nor have I at preſent any concern with them. Virgil is 
{11d to have been a bad proſe- writer; Cicero was certainly a bad 
poet : and this author, though his philoſophy of human nature 
be in many things exceedingly reprehenſible, may yet be a pro- 
found politician, and a learned, elegant, and accurate hiſtorian. 
His high merit in theſe characters is indeed generally allawed : 
and. if my ſuffrage could add any thing to the luſtre: of his 
| reputation, I ſhould here, with great ſincerity and pleaſure, 
join my voice to that of the public, and make ſuch an encomium 
on the author of the Hiſtory of England as would not offend any 
of his rational admirers, But why is this author's character fo 
replete with inconſiſtency | why ſhould his principles and his ta- 
lents extort at once our eſteem and deteſtation, our applauſe and 
contempt! That he, whoſe manners in private life are ſaid to be 
ſo agreeable, ſhould yet, in the public capacity of an: author, 
have given fo much cauſe of juſt offence to all the friends of vir- 
tue and mankind, is to me matter of aſtoniſhment. and ſorrow; 
as well as of indignation. That he, who ſucceeds ſo well in de- 
ſeribing the fates of nations, ſhould yet have failed ſo egregiouſly 
in expluining the operations of the mind, is one of thoſe incon= 
gruities in human genius, for which perhaps philoſophy will ne. 
ver be able. fully to account. That he, who has fo impartially 
ſtated the , pleas and principles of our political factions, 


ſhould 
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ſhould yet have adopted the moſt illiberal prejudices againſt na- 
tural and revealed religion; that he, who on many occaſions 
has diſplayed a profound erudition, ſhould ſometimes, when in- 
toxicated with a favourite theory, have ſuffered affirmations to e- 
ſcape him, which men of no great learning might perceive to be 
ill founded : and, finally, that a moral philoſopher, who ſeems 
to have exerted his utmoſt ingenuity in ſearching after paradoxes, 
ſhould yet happen to, light on none but ſuch as are on the fide 
of licentiouſneſs and ſcepticiſm : — theſe are inconſiſtencies e- 
qually inexplicable. And yet, that this author is chargeable with 
all theſe inconſiſtencies, . will not, I think, be denied by any per- 
ſon of ſenſe and candour, who has read his writings with atten- 
tion, His; philoſophy has done great harm. Its admirers, I 
know, are numerous; but I have not as yet met with one per- 
ſon, who both admired and underſtood it. We are prone to be- 
lieve what we wiſh to be true: and moſt of this author's philo- 
ſophical tenets are ſo well adapted to what I fear I may call the 
faſhionable notions of the times, that thoſe who are ambitious to 
conform to the latter, will hardly be diſpoſed to examine ſcrupu- 
louſly the evidence of the former. — Having made this declara- 
tion, which I do in the ſpirit of an honeſt man, I muſt take the 
liberty to treat this author with that plainneſs, which the cauſe 
of truth, and the intereſts of ſociety, ſeem to me to require. 
The ſame candour that prompts me to praiſe, will alſo oblige me 
to blame. - The inconſiſtency is not in me, but in him. Had E 
done but half as much as he, in labouring to ſubvert principles 
which ought ever to be held facred, I know not whether the 
friends of truth would have granted me ** ne ; Iam 
ſure they ought. not, _ 

IF it ſhall be acknowledged by the adit and intelligent read- 
er, that I have in this book contributed ſomething to the eſta- 
Wome of 0 truths, I ſhall not be much anne; though o- 
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thers ſhould pretend to diſcover, that J have advanced nothing 
new. Indeed I would not wiſh to ſay any thing on theſe ſubjects, 
that has not often occurred to the rational part of mankind. In 
Logic and Ethics, we may have new treatiſes, and new theories; 
but we are not now to expect new diſcoveries. The principles of 
moral duty have long been underſtood in theſe enlightened parts 
of the world; and mankind, in the time that 4s paſt, have had 
more truth under their conſideration, than they will probably 
have in the time to come, Yet he who makes theſe ſciences the 
ſtudy of his life, may perhaps collect particulars concerning their 
evidence, which, though known to a few, are unknown to many; 
may ſet ſome principles in a more ſtriking light than that im 
which they have been formerly viewed ; may.deviſe methods of 
confuting new errors, and expoſing new paradoxes ; and may hit 
upon a more popular way of diſplaying what has e been ex- 
kibited in too dark and myſterious a form. 

It is commonly allowed, that the ſcience of human nature is of 
all human ſciences the moſt curious and important. To know. 
ourſelves, is a precept which the wiſe in all ages have recom- 
mended, and which 1s enjoined by the authority of revelation it- 
ſelf. Can any thing pe of more conſequence to man, than to 
know what is his duty, and how 'he may arrive at 'happineſs ? 
It is from the examination of his own heart, that he receives the 
firſt intimations of the one, and the only ſure criterion of the o- 
ther. — What can be more uſeful, more delightful, and more ſub- 
lime, than to contemplate the Deity ? It is in the works of wa 
ture, particularly 1 in the conſtitution of the human ſoul, that we 

diſcern the fiarft and moft confpicuous traces of the Almighty; 
for without ſome previous acquaintance with our own moral na- 
ture, we could not have any certain knowledge of His. — Deſti- 
tate of the hope of immortality, and a future retribution; how 
contemptible, how miſerable is man! And yet, did not our mo- 
I | | | ral 
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ral feelings, in concert with what reaſon diſcovers of the Deity, 
evidence the probability of a future ſtate, and that it is neceſſa- 
ry to the full vindication. of the divine government, we ſhould 
be much leſs qualified, than we now are, to judge rationally of 
that revelation, by which life and immortality have been brought 
to light. | 

How then is this ſcience to be learned? In what manner are 
we to ſtudy human nature? Doubtleſs by examining our own 
hearts and feelings, and by attending to the conduct of other 
men. But are not the writings. of philoſophers uſeful towards 
the attainment of this ſcience? Moſt certainly they are: for 
whatever improves the ſagacity of judgement, the ſenſibility of 
moral perception, or the delicacy of taſte ;. whatever renders our 
knowledge. of moral and intellectual facts more. extenſive ;. what- 
ever impreſſes our minds with more enlarged and more powerful 
ſentiments of duty, with more affecting views-of God and-Provi- 
dence, and with greater energy of belief in the doctrines of natu- 


ral religion; — every thing of this ſort. either makes us more tho- 
roughly acquainted, or prepares us for becoming more thorough- 
ly acquainted with our own nature, and with that of other be- 
ings, and with the relations they and we bear to one another. But I 
fear we ſhall not be able to improve ourſelves in any one of theſe 
reſpects, by reading the modern ſyſtems. of ſcepticiſm, What ac- 
count. then are we. to make of thoſe ſ yſtems and their authors? 
The following eſſay is. partly deſigned as an anſwer to this que- 
ſtion. But it has a further view: which is, to examine the: 
foundations of this ſcepticiſm, and ſee whether theſe be conſiſt- 
ent with. what all mankind. acknowledge. to be the. foundations. 
of truth; to inquire, whether the cultivation of ſcepticiſm be ſa- 
lutary or pernicious to ſcience and mankind; and whether it may 
not be poſſible to deviſe certain criteria, by which the abſurdity 
of its concluſions may be detected, even by thoſe who may not. 
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have leiſure, or ſubtlety, or metaphyſical knowledge, ſufficient to 
qualify them for a logical confutation of all its premiſes, If it 
be confeſſed, that the preſent age has ſome tendency to licentiouſ- 
neſs, both in principle and practice, and that the works of ſceptical 
writers have ſome tendency to favour that licentiouſneſs; it will al- 
ſo be confeſſed, that this deſign is neither abſurd nor unſeaſonable. 

A celebrated writer * on human nature has obſerved, that if 
truth be at all within the reach of human capacity, it is certain 
it muſt lie very deep and abſtruſe:“ and a little after he adds, 
that he would eſteem it a ſtrong preſumption againſt the phi- 
* loſophy he is going to unfold, were it ſo very eaſy and obvious.” 
I am fo far from adopting this opinion, that I declare, in regard to 
the few things I have to ſay on human nature, that I ſhould eſteem 
it a very ſtrong preſumption againſt them, if they were not eaſy and 
obvious. Phyſical and mathematical truths are often abſtruſe ; 
but fats and experiments relating to the human mind, when ex- 
preſſed in proper words, ought to be obvious to all. I find that 
thoſe poets, hiſtorians, and noveliſts, who have given the moſt 
lively diſplays of human nature, and who abound moſt in ſenti- 
ments eaſily comprehended, and readily admitted as true, are the 
moſt entertaining, as well as the moſt uſeful. How then ſhould 
the philoſophy of the human mind be fo difficult ? Indeed, if it 
be an author's determinate purpoſe to advance paradoxes, ſome 
of which are incredible, and others beyond comprehenſion ; if 
he be willing to avail himſelf all he can of the natural ati, 
ty of language in ſupporting thoſe paradoxes ; or if he enter up- 
on inquiries too refined for human underſtanding ; he muſt oft- 
en be obſcure, and often unintelligible. But my views are very 
different. I intend only to ſuggeſt ſome hints for guarding the 
mind againſt error; and theſe, I hope, will be found to be dedu- 
ced from principle which every man of common - capacity _ 
examine by his daily experience. 6 Nannen 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, . 1. p. 3. 4+ 
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It is true, that ſeveral ſubjects of intricate ſpeculation are treat- 
ed of in this book. But I have endeavoured, by conſtant appeals 
to fat and experience, by illuſtrations and examples the moſt fa- 
miliar I could think of, and by a plainneſs and perſpieuity of ex- 
preſſion which ſometimes may appear too much affected, to treat 
of them in a way, that I hope cannot fail to render them intelli- 
gible, even to thoſe who are not much converſant in ſtudies of 
this kind, Truth, like virtue, to be loved, needs only to be ſeen. 
My principles require no diſguiſe ; on the contrary, they will, if 
I miſtake not, be moſt eaſily admitted by thoſe who beſt under- 
ſtand them. And I am perſuaded, that the {ſceptical ſyſtem 
would never have made ſuch an alarming progreſs, if it had been 
well underſtood. The ambiguity of its language, and the intri- 
cacy and length of ſome of 1ts fundamental inveſtigations, have 
unhappily been too ſucceſsful in producing that confuſion of 
thought, and indiſtinctneſs of apprehenſion, in the minds both 
of authors and readers, which are ſo favourable to error and ſo- 
Phiſtry. At pints | 
Few men have ever engaged in controverſy, religious, politi- 

cal, or philoſophical, without being in {ome degree chargeable, 
with miſconception of the adverſary's meaning, That I have ne-, 
ver erred in this way, I dare not affirm, But I am conſcious of 
having done every thing in my power to guard againſt it, The, 
greater part of theſe papers have lain by me for. ſeveral years. 
They have been repeatedly peruſed by ſome of the acuteſt philo-, 
ſophers of the age, whom I have the honour to call my friends, 
and to whoſe advice and aſſiſtance, on this, as on other occa- 
fions, I am deeply indebted. I have availed myſelf all I could of 
reading and converſation ; and endeavoured, with all the can- 
dour I am maſter of, to profit by every hint of improvement, 
and to examine to the bottom every objection, that others have | : 
offered, or myſelf could deviſe, And may I not be permitted to. 
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able; which he knows, to his coſt, is not the moſt pleaſing; 
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add, that every one of thoſe who have peruſed this eſſay, has ad- 
viſed the author to publiſh it; and. that many of them have en- 
couraged him by this inſinuation, to him the moſt flattering of 
all others, That by ſo doing, he would probably be of ſome ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of truth, virtue, and mankind ? In this hope 
he ſubmits it to the public. And it is this hope only that could 
have induced him to attempt polemical- diſquiſition: a ſpecies of 
writing, which, in his own judgement, is not the moſt eredit- 


and of which he is well aware that it will draw upon him the 
reſentment of a. numerous, powerful, and faſhionable party. 
But; | | Far 


Welcome for thee, fair Virtue ! all the paſt"; 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome even the laſt; 


If theſe pages, which he hopes none will condemn” who have” 
not read, ſhall throw any light on the firſt principles of mo-- 
ral ſcience; if they ſhall-ſuggeſt; to the young and unwary, any 
cautions againſt that ſophiſtry, and licentiouſneſs of principle, 
which too much infe& the converſations and compoſitions of the- 
age; if they ſhall, in any meaſure; contribute to the ſatisfaction- 
of any of the friends of truth and virtue; his purpoſe will be 
completely anſwered: and he will, to the end of his life, rejoice: 
in the recollection of thoſe painful hours which he paſſed in che 
examination of this. moſt important controverſy. 


January, 1770. 
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„ INV ©PPOSITION. TO 
SOPHISTRY and SCEPTICISM. 


I PURPOSE to treat this fubjeRt in the following manner. 


Fr xs r, I ſhall endeavour to trace the ſeveral kinds of Evi- 
dence and Reaſoning up to their firſt principles ; with a view 


to aſcertain the Standard of Truth, and ex plain | its 6 


SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhow, N my ſentiments on this head, 
however inconſiſtent with the genius of ſcepticiſm, and with the 
practice and principles of ſceptical writers, are yet perfectly con- 

ſiſtent with the genius of true philoſophy, and with the practice 
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and principles of thofe who are allowed to have been the moſt 
ſucceſsful in the inveſtigation of truth : concluding with ſome in- 
ferences or rules, by which the more important fallacies of the 
ſceptical philoſophy may be detected by every perſon of common 
ſenſe, even though hg ſhould nat, poſſeſs acuteneſs or metaphy- 
ſical knowledge ſufficient to qualify him for a logical confutation 
of them. | 


TmRDI v, 1 ſhall anſwer ſome objections; and make ſome 
remarks, by way of Eſtimate of ſcepticiſm and ſceptical writers. 


I divide my diſcourſe in this manner, chiefly with a view to 
the reader's accommodation. An exact arrangement of parts is 
neceſſary to confer elegance on a whole ; but I am more ſtudious 
of utility than of elegance. And though my ſentiments. might 
have been exhibited in a more ſyſtematic order, I am” apt to 
think, that the order in which they firſt occurred to me is the. 
moſt natural, and may be the moſt ſind: for accompliſhing 
muy purpoſe, 


PART 


PART L 


Or THE STANDARD OF TavuTH. 


HE love of truth has ever been accounted a good principle. 
Where it is known to prevail, we expect to find integrity 
and fteadineſs ; a temper of mind favourable to every virtue, and 
tending in an eminent degree to public utility. Fo have no con- 
eern for the truth, to be falſe and fallacious, is a character which 
no perſon who is not utterly abandoned would chuſe to bear g; 
it is a character from which we expect nothing bur levity and 
inconſiſtence. Truth ſeems to be conſidered by all mankind as 
fomething fixed, unchangeable, and eternal; it may therefore be 
thought, that to vindicate the permanency of truth is to diſpute 
without an adverſary. And indeed, if theſe queſtions were pro- 
poſed in general terms, — Is there ſueh a thing as truth? Are 
truth and falſehood different and oppoſite ? Is truth permanent 
and eternal? — few perſons would be hardy enough to anſwer in 
the negative. Attempts, however, have been made, ſometimes 
through inadvertence, and ſometimes: (I fear) from deſign, to 
undermine the foundations: of truth, and to render their ſtability 
queſtionable; and theſe attempts have been ſo vigorouſly for- 
warded, and ſo often renewed, that they now conſtitute a great 
. . 0 3 
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It is difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to give a definition of Truth. 
But we ſhall endeavour to give ſuch a deſcription of it, as may 
make others underſtand what we mean by the word. The defi- 
nitions of former writers are not ſo clear, nor ſo accurate, as 
could be wiſhed. Theſe therefore we ſhall overlook, without 
ſeeking either to explain or to correct them; and ſhall ſatisfy 
ourſelves with taking notice of ſome of the mental phenomena 
that attend the perception of truth, This ſeems to be the ſafeſt 
way of introducing the ſubject, | | 


CHA PT ER 


0f the perception of Truth m 5 general. 


N hearing theſe propoſitions, —T exiſt, Things equal te 
one and the ſame thing are equal to one another, The ſun 
roſe to-day, There is a God, Ingratitude ought to be blamed 
and puniſhed, The three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, &c.—I am conſcious, that my mind admits and 
acquieſces in them. I ſay, that I believe them to be true; that 
is, I conceive them to expreſs ſomething. conformable to the na- n 
ture of things . Of the contrary propoſitions I ſhould ſay, that 
my mind does not acquieſce in them, but diſbelieves them, 
and conceives them to expreſs ſomething not conformable to 
the nature of things. My Judgement 1 in this caſe, I conceive to 
be the ſame that I ſhould form in n to theſe. propoſitions, 
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if I were perfectly acquainted with all nature, in all 1 its parts, 
and in all-its laws *. 

If I be aſked, 3 mean by * nature f things, I cannot. 
otherwiſe explain myſelf, than by ſaying, that there is in my 
mind ſomething which induces me to think, that every thing 
exiſting in nature, is determined to exiſt, and to exiſt after 
a. certain manner, in conſequence. of eſtabliſhed laws; and 
that whatever is agreeable. to thoſe laws is agreeable to the na- 
ture of things, becauſe by thoſe laws the nature of all things is 
determined. Of thoſe. laws I do not pretend to know any thing, 
except ſo far as they ſeem to be intimated to me by my own feel- 
ings, and by the. ſuggeſtions of my own. underſtanding. But 
theſe feelings and ſuggeſtions are ſuch, and affect me in ſuch a 
manner, that I. cannot. help receiving them, and truſting, in 
them, and believing, that their intimations are not. fallacious, 
but ſuch as 1 ſhould approve if L were perfectly acquainted with 
every thing in the. univerſe, and ſuch as I may approve, and 
admit of, and regulate my conduct. v without danger of an 
inconvenience. 

It is not eaſy on-this- ſubject. to avoid. nde! . I 
am not certain that I. have been able to avoid them. And per- 
haps I might have expreſſed my meaning more ſhortly, and more 
clearly, by ſaying, that I account. That to be truth: which the 
conſtitution. of our nature determines: us to believe, and That to 
be Valſebood which the conſtitution of our nature determines us to 
diſbelieve . ne, and diſbelieving. are- Senn. acts of the 


+. This remark, n ail to truth 4 in general, i is ſubject to ceftain- limita - 
tions; for which ſee part 2. chap/ 1. ſc&. - 


+40 might have: ſaid more- uchi but the meaning 3 ſarie,” * « That I'ac<- 
count that to be truth. which the conſtitution of human nature determines man 
« to believe, and chat to be falſehood which the conſtitution. of buman nature de- 
6+ termines-man. to-diſbelicve.” . 
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truth which may be called certain, which enforces our cnc tion, 
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mind; I can neither define nor deſcribe them in words; and 


therefore rhe reader-muſt judge of their nature from his own ex- 
perience. We often believe what we afterwards find to be falſe ; 
but while belief continues, we think it true; when we diſcover 1 its 


| falſity, we believe it no longer. 


Hitherto I have uſed the word belief to denote an act of the 
mind which attends the perception of truth in general. But 
truths are of different kinds; ſome are certain, others only pro- 
bable : and we ought not to call that act of the mind which at- 
tends the perception of certainty, and that which attends the 
perception of probability, by one and the ſame name. Some 
have called the former conviction, and the latter at.. All con- 
victions are equally ſtrong : but aſſent admits of innumerable de- 
grees, from moral certainty, which is the higheſt degree down- 
ward, through the ſeveral ſtages of opinion, to that I nl 


judgement which is called doubt. 


We may, without abſurdity, ſpeak of probable truth, as well 
as of certain truth. Whatever a rational being is determined, 
by the conſtitution of his nature, to admit as probable, may be 
called probable truth; the acknowledgement of it is as univerſal 
as that rational nature, and will be as permanent. But, in this 
inquiry, we propoſe to confine ourſelves chiefly to that Kind of 


and the belief of which, in a ſound mind, is not tinCtured with 
any doubt or uncertainty. 


The inveſtigation and perception of truth is idr aſcribed 
to our rational faculties : and theſe have by ſome been reduced 
to two; Reaſon and Judgement; the former being ſuppoſed to 
be converſant about certain truths, the latter chiefly about pro- 
babilities. But certain truths are not all of the ſame kind; ſome 
being ſupported by one ſort of evidence, and others by another : 


I 1 different 
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different energies of the underſtanding muſt therefore be exerted 
in perceiving them; and theſe different energies muſt be expreſſ- 
ed by different names, if we would ſpeak of them diſtinctly and 
intelligibly. The certainty of ſome truths, for inſtance, is per- 
ceived intuitively ; the tertainty of others is perceived not 
intuitively, but in conſequence -;of a proof, Moſt of the pro- 
poſitions of Euclid are of the latter kind ; the axioms of geometry 
are of the former. Now, if that faculty by which we perceive 
truth in conſequence of a proof, be called Reaſon, that power 
by which we perceive ſelf - evident truth, ought to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a different name. It is of little conſequence what name 
we make Choice of, provided that in chuſing it we depart 
not from the analogy of language; and that, in applying it, we 
avoid equivocation and ambiguity . Some philoſophers of note + 
have given the name of Common Senſe to that faculty by which 
we perceive ſelf- evident truth; and, as the term ſeems proper e- 
nough, we ſhall adopt it. But in a ſubject of this kind, there is 
great danger of our being impoſed upon by words; we cannot 
therefore be too much upon our guard againſt that ſpecies of 
illuſion. We mean to draw ſome important inferences from this 
doctrine of the diſtinction between Reaſen and Common. Senſe. 
Now theſe words are not always uſed in the ſtrict fignification 
we have here aſſigned them: let us therefore take a view of all 
the ſimilar ſenſes in which they are commonly uſed, and let us 
explain more particularly that ſenſe in which we are to uſe them; ; 
and thus nen ne n to ſecure our- 


* We might call 5 one Reafon and the other NaN! ; but the ſimilarity of 


the terms would CORY occalion both 1 2 in "the atk, and barſhneſs i in 
the found” © 


+ Dr Reid, &c. 
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ſelves againſt the impropriety of confounding our notions by 
the uſe of ambiguous and indefinite language. Theſe philo- 
logical diſcuſſions are indeed no part of philoſophy ; but they are 
very neceſſary to prepare us for it. Qui ad interpretandum 
naturam acceſſerit, ſays Bacon, verborum mixtam na- 
turam, et juvamenti et nocumenti imprimis participem, diſ- 
« tine ſciat *.“ | 


This diſtinction between Common Senſe and Reaſon is no- 
modern diſcovery f. The ancient geometricians were all ac— 
quainted with it. Ariſtotle treats of ſelf-evident principles in 
many parts of his works, particularly in- the fourth book of his 
Metaphyſics, and in the firſt book of his latter Analytics. He 
calls them, Axioms or Dignities, Principles, and - Common Senti>- 


De i interpretatione Naturz, ſent. 9. 


+ The «omeoyonuooury' of the Greek Stoics dls to mean as benevolent affeRicnr 
which men owe to ſociety and to one another. Some modern moraliſts me 


ed it the Public Senſ#. But- the. notion or idea we mean to expreſs by. the term 
Common Senſe is quite different. 


The Senſus Communis of the Latins hath ſeveral fignifiatione. 1. It denores this 
Public Senſe, or xvoronueourm.” See Shafteſbury's Eſſay on the freedom of wit and bus 
mour, part 3. ſect. 1. Note. 2. It denotes that experience and knowledge of life 
which is acquired by living in ſociety, Thus Horace ſeems to uſe it, libs 1. ſas 
tir. 3. lin. 66, And thus Quintilian, ſpeaking..of the advantages of a public e- 
ducation : * Senſum ipſum qui communis dicitur, ubi diſcet, cum fe a congreſſu, 
qui non hominibus ſolum; fed mutis:quoque-animalibus naturalis eſt, ſegregaritz” 


lib. 1. cap. 2. 3. It ſeems to fignify that inſtinctive perſuaſion of truth Which avis - 
ſes from intuitive evidence, and is the foundation of all reaſoning; 


«© Corpus enim per ſe communis deliquat eſſe , 
„ Senſus-: quo niſi prima fides fundata valebit, 
« Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 


Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus.” 8 


Lucretius; lib. 1. vers 4233 


ments 
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mente; and ſays of them, That they are known by their own 
< evidence ; that except ſome firſt principles be taken for 
granted, there can be neither reaſon nor reaſoning 4; that it 

js impoſhble that every truth ſhould admit of proof, other- 
«© wiſe proof would extend in inſinitum, which is incompatible 
„ with its nature I]; and that if ever men attempt to prove a 


— 


* Atwuara, Ap xai, Kora Jog Atyw de 1 rac xo, jake, it wy 
ET arr, Sercrvuor olor, ors Tay areyraer 1. Para, „ #T0payar. aburæ rer & ua v 3-0 
ns * 5 64 E b S: , g | Metaphy/. lib, 3+ cap. 2. 


+ Aujeat bb. 2. cap. 46, — Of theſe. firft principles, a French Peripatetic, 
ſos wrote about.the beginning of the laſt century, expreſſes himſelf thus : Ces 
ec principes portent le nom de communs, non ſeulement parce qu'ils ſervent \ plu- 
4 ſieurs ſciences, mais auſſi parce que Pintelligence en eft commune 2 tous. On les ap- 
6 pelle auffi dignitez, et notions communes : a ſcavoir, dignitea, quaſi- comme dignes 
ec entre toutes les autres qu'on y adiouſte fey, à cauſe de la grande excellence de leur 
44, clartè et evidence z et notions communes, pour ce qu'ils ſont fi connus, qu” auſſi 
i toſt que la ſignification des termes dont ils ſont compoſez eſt entendue, ſans dif- 
es courir ny argumenter davantage defſus, chacun entend naturellement leur ve- 
« rite; fi ce n'eſt quelque hebetẽ prive de raiſon; lequel je revoye à Ariſtote, qui 
'« pronounce, que ceux qui.doutent, quiil faut reverer les Dieux, ou aymer les 
parents, meritent d eſtre punis z et que ceux qui doutent que la nege eſt blanche 
« ont beſoin de ſens: et à Averroes, qui dit, que ceux gui ne ſgauroient diſ- 


* tinguer ce qui eſt connu par ſoy d' avec ce qui ne Peſt Pas, ſont incapables de 
4 philoſopher; z et que ne pouvoir connoiſtre ces principes, procede de quelque 


« defaut de nature, - ou. je peu Serien, ou d'une mauvaiſe accouſtumance en- 


40 inge. 
xaciy | (Corps de toute la Philoſophie a Theophrafte Boyju, 2: 79.7 


t Made yay e Eraigert To Natiro dar, „ Noc Neher. 
. „„ Mop; Meafhyy. lib. 2. cap. 6. 
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aue. Metyphye lib. 4. cap. 4. 
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“ firſt principle, it is because nn are 22. _ the nature of 

% proof *. 99 

The word Reaſon is uſed in ſeveral different Lenſes; N is. 
nſed to ſignify. that quality of human nature which diſtinguiſhes 
man from the inferior animals. Man is called a reaſonable being, 
and the brutes are ſaid to be irrational! But the faculty of 
reaſon, taking the word in a ſtri& ſenſe, is perhaps not more 
characteriſtical of the nature of man, than his moral faculty, 
or his imagination, or his power of artificial language, or his ri- 
fibility. Reaſon, in this acceptation, ſeems to be 4 general 
name for all the intellectual powers, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſenſitive part of our conſtitution. a. Every thing that is called truth 
is ſaid to be perceived by reaſon : by reaſon, we are faid to per- 
ceive, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two- right ; 
angles; and we are alſo faid to perceive, by reaſon, that it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. But theſe: 
truths are of different kinds; and therefore the energies of un- 
derſtanding to which they are referred, ought to be called by 
different names. 3. The power of invention is ſometimes a- 
ſcribed to reaſon. Locks tells us, that it is reaſon: which diſco- 
vers and arranges the ſeveral intermediate proofs in an argu- 
ment; an office which, according to the common uſe of 'words, 
is to be referred, not to reaſon, but to imagination. 4. Reaſon, 
as implying a faculty not marked by any ether name, is uſed. by 
thoſe who are moſt accurate in diſtinguiſhing, to ſignify that 
power of the human mind bees which we draw — or by 


1. 
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I cite theſe authorities, that I may not be ſuppoſed to affect either an uncommon 
e or uncommon * of expreſſion. | 


which 
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which we are convinced, that a relation belongs to two ideas, 


en account of our having found, that theſe ideas bear certain re- 
lations to other ideas. In a word, it is that faculty which en- 
ables us, from relations or ideas that are known, to inveſtigate 
uch as are unknown; and without which we never could pro- 


ceed in the diſcovery of truth a ſingle ſtep beyond firſt prin- 
eiples or intuitive axioms. And it is in this laſt ſenſe we are to 


uſe the word. Reaſon | in the courſe of this 1 Inquiry... 
The term Common Senſe has alſo: ſeveral different ignifications. 
1. Sometimes it ſeems to be ſynonymous with prudence. Thus 


we ſay, that a man has a large ſtock of common ſenſe, who is 
quick in perceiving remote conſequences, and thence inſtanta- 
neouſly determines concerning the . propriety of preſent conduct. 
2. We often meet with. perſons. of great ſagacity in moſt of 


the ordinary affairs of life, and very capable of accurate reaſon- 
ing, Who yet, without any bad intention, commit blunders in 


| regard to decorum; ; by ſaying or doing what is offenſive to their 
company, and inconſiſtent with their own character: and this 
we are apt to impute to a defect in common ſenſe. But it ſeems 
rather to be owing. to a defect in that kind. of ſenſibility, or 


ſympathy, by which we-ſuppoſe ourſelves in the ſituations of o- 


chers, adopt their ſentiments, and in a manner perceive. their 


thou ghts ; ; and. which is indeed the foundation of good breed- 


ing !“. It is by this ſecret, and ſudden, and (to thoſe: who are 
unacquainted with it) inexplicable, communication of feelings, 


that a man is enabled to avoid what would appear incongru- 


ous or offenſive: They who are prompted by inclination, or ob- 


liged by neceſſity, to ſtudy the art of recommending them- 
ſelves.to-others, acquire a wonderful facility in perceiving and: 


: voiding all poſſible ways of giving offence; which is a proof, 


Ne + See Smith's 's Theory of moral ſenriments; Ke” N 
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power of the human mind by which we draw inferences, or by 
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** firſt principle, it is becauſe they are ignorant of "ws nature of 

„proof “.“ 

The word Reaſon is uſed in ſeveral different ſenſes. r. It is 
nſed to ſignify. that quality of human nature which. diſtinguiſhes. 
man from the inferior animals. Man is called a reaſonable being, 
and the brutes are ſaid to be irrational. But the faculty of 
reaſon, taking the word in a. ſ{tri& ſenſe, is. perhaps not more 
characteriſtical of the nature of man, than his moral faculty, 
or his imagination, or his power of artificial language, or his ri- 
fibility. Reaſon, in this acceptation, ſeems to be a general 
name for all the intellectual powers, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſenſitive part of our conſtitution, 2. Every thing that is called truth 
is ſaid to be perceived by reaſon : by reaſon, we are faid to per- 
ceive, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles; and we are alſo ſaid to perceive, by reaſon, chat it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. But theſe 
truths are of different kinds; and therefore the energies of un- 
derſtanding to which they are referred, ought to be called by 
different names. 3. The power of invention is ſometimes a- 
ſcribed to reaſon. Locks tells us, that it is reaſon which diſco- 
vers and arranges the ſeveral intermediate proofs in an argu- 
ment; an office which, according to the common uſe of words, 
is to be referred, not to reaſon, but to imagination. 4. Reaſon, 
as implying a faculty not marked by any other name, is uſed by 
thoſe who are moſt accurate in diſtinguiſhing, to fignify that 


\. 
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Voctrine, or uncommon modes of expreſſion. 
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which we are convinced, that a relation belongs to two ideas, 
on account of our having found, that theſe ideas bear certain re- 
lations to other ideas. In a word, it is that faculty which en- 
ables us, from relations or ideas that are known, to inveſtigate 
ſuch as are unknown; and without which we never could pro- 
ceed in the diſcovery of truth a ſingle ſtep beyond firſt prin- 
ciples or intuitive axioms, And it is in this laſt ſenſe: we are to 
uſe the word Reaſan in the courſe of this inquiry. 

The term Common Senſe has alſo: ſeveral different ſignifications. 
1. Sometimes it ſeems to be ſynonymous with prudence. Thus 
we ſay, that a man has a large ſtock of common ſenſe, who is 
quick in perceiving. remote conſequences, and thence inſtanta- 
neouſly determines concerning the propriety of preſent conduct. 


2. We often meet with perſons of great ſagacity in moſt of 


the ordinary affairs of life, and very capable of accurate reaſon- 
ing, who yet, without any bad intention, commit blunders in 
regard to decorum; by ſaying or doing what is offenſive to their 

company, and inconſiſtent with their own character: and this 
we are apt to impute to a defect in common ſenſe; But it ſeems 
rather to be owing to a defect in that kind. of ſenfibility, or 
ſympathy, by which we ſuppoſe ourſelves in the ſituations of o- 
thers, adopt their ſentiments, and in a manner perceive their 
thoughts ; and. which is indeed the foundation of good breed- 
ing *, It is by this ſecret, and ſudden, and (to thoſe. who are 
unacquainted with. 1t) inexplicable, communication of feelings, 
that a man is enabled. to avoid what would appear incongru- 
ous or offenſive: They who are prompted by inclination, or ob- 
liged by neceſſity, to ſtudy the art of recommending them- 
ſelves to others, acquire a wonderful facility in perceiving and: 


avoiding all poſlible ways of giving offence; which is a proof, 


* See Smith's Theory of moral ſentiments, ſect. 7. 
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that this kind of ſenſibility may be improved by habit: although 
there are, no doubt, in reſpect of this, as well as of ſome other 
modifications of perception, original and conſtitutional differ- 
ences in the frame of different minds. 3. Some men are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an uncommon acuteneſs in diſcovering the cha- 
racters of others: they ſeem to read the ſoul in the countenance, 
and with a ſingle glance to penetrate the deepeſt receſſes of the 
heart. In their preſence, the hypocrite is detected, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſpecious outſide; the gay effrontery of the coxcomb 
cannot conceal his inſignificance; and the man of merit appears 
conſpicuous under all the diſguiſes of an ungainly modeſty. 
This talent is ſometimes called Common Senſe; but improperly. 
It is far from being common; it 1s even exceedingly rare: it is 
to be found in men who are not remarkable for any other mental 
excellence; and we often ſee thoſe who in other reſpects are ju- 
dicious enough, quite deſtitute. of it. 4. Neither ought every 
common opinion to be referred to common ſenſe. Modes in 
dreſs, religion, and converſation, however abſurd in themſelves, 
may ſuit the notions or the taſte of a particular people: but none 
of us will ſay, that it is agreeable to common ſenſe, to worſhip 
more gods than one; to believe that one and the ſame body may 
be in ten thouſand different places at the ſame time *; to like a 
face the better becauſe it is painted, or to diſlike a perſon becauſe 
he does not liſp in his pronunciation. Laſtly, The term Com- 
mon Senſe has been uſed by ſome philoſophers to ſignify that 
power of the mind which perceives truth, or commands be- 
lief, not by progreſſive argumentation, but by an inſtantaneous 
and inſtinctive impulſe; derived neither from education nor from 
habit, but from nature; acting independently on our will, 
whenever its object is preſented, according to an eſtabliſned law, 


*Franſubſtantiation. 


and 
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and therefore not improperly called Sen/e; and acting in a ſimi- 
lar manner upon all mankind, and therefore properly called 
Common Senſe, It is in this ſignification that the term Common Sen/e 
is uſed in the preſent inquiry. 

That there is a real and eſſential difference between thefe two 
faculties; that common ſenſe cannot be accounted for, by being 
called the perfection of reaſon, nor reaſon, by being reſolved in- 
to common ſenſe, will perhaps appear from the following re- 
marks. 1. We are conſcious, from internal feeling, that the e- 
nergy of underſtanding which perceives intuitive truth, is dif- 
ferent from that other energy which unites a concluſion with a 
firſt principle, by a gradual chain of intermediate relations. We 
believe the truth of an inveſtigated concluſion, becauſe we can aſ- 
ſign a reaſon for our belief; we believe an intuitive principle, 
without being able to aſſign any other reaſon but this, that we 
know it to be true; or that the law of our nature, or the conſti- 
tution of the human underſtanding, determines us to believe it. 
2. We cannot diſcern any neceſſary connection between reaſon and 
common ſenſe: they are indeed generally connected; but we can 
conceive a being endued with the one who is deſtitute of the o- 
ther. Nay, we often find, that this is in fact the caſe. In 
dreams, we fometimes reaſon without common ſenſe. Through 
a defect of common ſenſe, we adopt abſurd principles; but ſup- 
poſing our principles true, our reaſoning is often unexceptionable. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved in certain kinds of madneſs. A 
man who believes himſelf made of glaſs, ſhall yet reaſon very 
juſtly concerning the means of preſerving his ſuppoſed brittleneſs 
from flaws and fractures. Ir deſerves. alſo. to be remarked, that 
a diſtinction ſimilar to the preſent is acknowledged by the vulgar, 
who ſpeak of mother-wit as ſomething different from the deduc- 
tions of reaſon, and the refinements of ſcience. When puzzled 
with argument, they have recourſe to their common ſenſe, and 

| D 2 | acquieſce 
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acquieſce in it fo ſteadily, as to render all the arts of the logi- 
cian ineffectual. I am confuted, but not convinced,” is an a- 
pology ſometimes offered, when one has nothing to oppoſe to the 
arguments of the antagoniſt, but the original undiſguiſed feels 
ings of his own mind, This apology is indeed very inconſiſtent 
with the dignity of philoſophic pride; which, taking for grant- 
ed that nothing exceeds the limits of human capacity, profeſles 
to confute whatever it cannot believe, and, which is ſtill more 
difficult, to believe whatever it cannot confute: but this apology 
may be perfectly conſiſtent with ſincerity and candour; and with 
that principle of which Pope ſays, that though no ſcience it is 
fairly worth the ſeven.” f | 
Thus far I have endeavoured to diſtinguith thoſe two powers 
of our rational nature, to which I give the names Rea/on and 
Common Senſe. Their connection and mutual dependence, and the 
extent of their reſpective juriſdictions, I now proceed more parti- 
cularly to inveſtigate. — I ought perhaps to make an apology for 
theſe, and ſome other metaphorical expreſſions. And indeed it 
were to be wiſhed, that in all matters of ſcience, they could be 
laid aſide; for the indiſcreet uſe of metaphor has done great 
harm, by leading philoſophers to miſtake verbal. analogies for 
real ones ; and often, too, by giving plauſibility to nonſenſe, as 
well as by diſguiſing very plain doctrines with an affected pomp 
of high-ſounding words and gaudy images. But in the philoſo- 
phy of the human mind, it is impoſſible to keep clear of meta- 
phor ; becauſe we cannot ſpeak intelligibly of immaterial things, 
without continual alluſions to matter, and its qualities. All E 
need to ſay further on this head 1s, that I mean not by theſe me- 
taphors to impoſe upon the reader; and that I ſhall do my utmoſt 

to prevent their impoſing upon my ſelf. 8 
It is ſtrange to obſerve, with what reluctance ſome people ac- 
knowledge the power of inſtinct, That man is governed by rea- 
1 | | ſon, . 
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ſon, and the brutes by inſtinct, is a favourite topic with certain 
philoſophers ; who, like other froward children, ſpurn the hand 
that leads them; and deſire, above all things, to be left at their 
own diſpoſal. Were this boaſt founded on truth, it might be 
ſuppoſed to mean httle more, than that man is governed by him- 
ſelf, and the brates by their Maker . But, luckily for man, it 
is not founded in truth, but in ignorance and inattention. Our 
inſtincts, as well as our rational powers, are far ſuperior, both 
in number and dignity, to thoſe which the brutes enjoy; and it 
were well for us, on many occaſions, if we laid our ſyſtems a- 
fide, and were more attentive to theſe impulſes of nature where- 
in reaſon has no part. Far be it from me to ſpeak with diſreſpect 
of any of the gifts of God; every work of his is good; but the 
beſt things, when abuſed, may become pernicious. Reaſon is a 
a noble faculty, and, when kept within. its proper ſphere, and 
applied to uſeful purpoſes, proves a means of exalting human 
creatures almoſt to the rank of ſuperior beings. But this faculty 
has been much perverted, often to vile, and often to inſfignifi- 
cant purpoſes ; ſometimes chained like a ſlave or malefactor, and 
ſometimes ſoaring in forbidden and unknown regions. No won- 
der, then, if it has been frequently made the inſtrument of ſedu- 
cing and bewildering mankind, and of mda nne con- 
temptible. 

In the ſcience of body, glorious Gſboverzes hide been made by 
a right uſe of reaſon, When men are once ſatisfied to take things 
as they find them; when they believe Nature upon her bare de- 
claration, without ſuſpecting her of any deſign to impoſe upon 


* And Reaſon raiſe o'er Iuſtindt as you can, 
In this tis God directs, in that tis man. | 
| Pope's Eſay + on tes £6. 3- ver, 99. 


them; 
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them ; when their utmoſt ambition is to be her ſervants and in- 
terpreters; then, and not till then, will philoſophy proſper. But 
of thoſe who have applied themſelves to the ſcience of human 
nature, it may truly be ſaid, (of many of them at leaſt), that 
too much reaſoning hath made them mad. Nature ſpeaks to us 
by our external, as well as by our internal, ſenſes ; it is ſtrange, 
that we ſhould believe her in the one caſe, and not in the other; 
it is moſt ſtrange, that ſuppoſing her fallacious, we ſhould think 
ourſelves capable of detecting the cheat. Common ſenſe tells me, 
that the ground on which I ſtand is hard, material, and fold, 
and has a real, ſeparate, independent exiſtence, BERKELEY 
and Hume tell me, that I am impoſed upon in this matter: for 
that the ground under my feet is really an idea in my mind; 
that its very eſſence conſiſts in being perceived; and that the 
ſame inſtant it ceaſes to be perceived, it muſt alſo ceaſe to exiſt : 
in a word, that to be, and to be perceived, when predicated of the 
ground, the ſun, the ſtarry heavens, or any corporeal object, 
ſignify preciſely the ſame thing. Now, if my common ſenſe. be 
miſtaken, who ſhall aſcertain and correct the miſtake ? Our rea- 
ſon, it is ſaid, Are then the inferences of reaſon in this inſtance 
clearer, and more deciſive, than the dictates of common ſenſe? 
| By no means: I ſtill truſt to my common ſenſe. as before; and I 
feel that I muſt do ſo. But ſuppoſing the inferences of the one 
faculty as clear and deciſive as the dictates of the other; yet who 
will aſſure me, that my reaſon is leſs liable to miſtake than my 
common ſenſe ? And if reaſon be miſtaken, what ſhall we ſay ? 
Is this miſtake to be rectified by a ſecond reaſoning, as liable to 
miſtake as the firſt ? —In a word, we muſt deny the diſtinction 
between truth and falſehood, adopt univerſal ſcepticiſm, and 
wander without end from one maze of uncertainty to another; a 
ſtate of mind ſo miſerable, that Milton makes it one of the tor- 
ments of the damned; — or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe, that one of 
_ theſe 
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theſe faculties is of higher authority than the other; and that ei- 
ther reaſon ought to ſubmit to common ſenſe, or common ſenſe 
to reaſon, whenever a variance happens between them: — in o- 
ther words, that no doctrine ought to be admitted as true that 
exceeds belief, and contradicts a firſt principle. 

It has been ſaid, that every inquiry in philoſophy ought to be- 
gin with doubt; — that nothing is to be taken for granted, and 
nothing believed, without proof. If this be admitted, it muſt 
alſo be admitted, that reaſon is the ultimate judge of truth, to 
which common ſenſe muſt continually act in ſubordination. . But 
this I cannot admit; becauſe I am able to prove the contrary by 
inconteſtable evidence. I am able to prove, that except we be- 
lieve many things without proof, we never can believe any 
thing all; for that all ſound reaſoning muſt ultimately reſt on 
the principles of common ſenſe; that is, on principles intui- 
tively certain, or intuitively probable ; and, conſequently, 
that common ſenſe is the ultimate judge of truth, to which 
reaſon muſt continually act in ſubordination,” — This I mean 
to prove by a fair induction of particulars. 


17 - & 


All reaſoning terminates in fit principles. All evidence ultimately 
intuitive. Common Senſe the Standard of Truth to Man. 


N this induction, we cannot comprehend all ſorts of evidence, 
and modes of reaſoning; but we {ſhall endeavour to inveſti- 
gate the origin of thoſe which are the moſt important, and of 


the 
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ö the moſt extenſive influence in ſcience, and common life“; begin- 
ning with the ſimpleſt and cleareſt, and advancing gradually to 
thoſe which are more complicated, or leſs perſpicuous. 


= — Fo 
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1 | ; Of Mathematical Regfomng,. 


HE evidence that takes place in pure mathematics, produ- 

ces the higheſt aſſurance and certainty in the mind of him 
who attends to, and underſtands it; for no principles: are admit- 
ted into. this ſcienes, but en as are either ſelf- evident, or ſuſ- 
| ceptible- 


* That the induction here given is ſufficiently comprehenſive, will appear from: 
| f the following analyſis. 
g All the objects of the human underſtanding may be reduced to two claſſes; viz. 
q Abſtraf Ideas, and Things really exiſting. 
| Of Abſtra# Ideas, and their Relations, all our AE, is certain, being founded: 
4 on MATHEMATICAL EVIDENCE (a) ;. which comprehends, 1. Intuitive Evidence, 
and, 2. the Evidence of ſtrict demonſtration. 5 

We judge of Things really exiſting; either, 1. from gur own experience; or, 2. 
from the experience of other men. | 

1. Judging of Real Exiftences from our own experience, we attain either Certain-- 
| iy. or Probability. Our knowledge is certain when. ſupported. by the evidence, 1, 
} : 5 | Of SENSE EXTERNAL 1 or INTERNAL (c) 3. 2. Of Memory (4); and, 3. Of 
| | LEGITIMATE INFERENGES OF THE CAUSE FROM THE EFFECT (e). — Our 
knowledge is probable, when, from facts already experienced, we argue, 1. to. 
| facts OF THE SAME KIND HJ) not experienced; and, 2. to facts OF A SIMILAR 
. KIND (g) not experienced. . 


%) Se88on-1.. (0) $2. ( Sen , (© ts 
(e) SeQ. 5, J) Sec: 6. (8) Sect. 7. 


2. Judging 
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ceptible of demonſtration. Should a man refuſe to aſſent to a de- 
monſtrated concluſion, the world would impute the refuſal, ei- 
ther to want of underſtanding, or to want of honeſty : for every 
perſon of underſtanding feels, that by mathematical demonſtra- 
tion he muſt be convinced whether he will or not. There are 
two kinds of mathematical demonſtration, The firſt is called di- 
rect; and takes place, when a concluſion is inferred from pre- 
miſes that render it neceſlarily true : and this perhaps is a more 
perfect, or at leaſt a fimpler, kind of proof, than the other; but 
both are equally convincing. The other kind is called indirect, 
apagogical, or ducens ad ahſurdum; and takes place, when, by ſup- 
poſing a propoſition falſe, we are led into an abſurdity, which 
there is no other way to avoid, than by ſuppoſing the propoſition 
true. In this manner it is proved, that the propoſition is not, 
and cannot be, falſe; in other words, that it is a certain truth, 
Every ſtep in a mathematical proof, either 1s ſelf-evident, or muſt 
have been formerly demonſtrated; and every demonſtration does 
finally reſolve itſelf into intuitive or ſelf-evident principles, which 
it is impoſſible to prove, and equally impoſſible to diſbelieve. 
Theſe firſt principles conſtitute the foundation of mathematics : 
if you diſprove them, you overturn the whole ſcience; if you 
refuſe to believe them, you cannot, conſiſtently with ſuch refu- 
ſal, acquieſce in any mathematical truth whatſoever. But you 
may as well attempt to blow out the ſun, as to diſprove theſe 


2. Judging of Real Exiſtences from the experience of other men, we have the E- 
VIDENCE OF THEIR TESTIMONY (5). The mode of underſtanding produced by 
that evidence is properly called Faith; and this faith ſometimes amounts to pro- 
bable opinion, and ſometimes riſes even to ab/olute certainty. 


() Sec. 8. 


Be ; | 9285 principles: 
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principles: and if you ſay, that you do not believe them“, you 
will be charged either with falſehood or with folly; you may as 
well hold your hand in the fire, and ſay that you feel no pain. 
By the law of our nature, we muſt feel in the one caſe, and be- 
lieve in the other; even as, by the ſame law, we muſt adhere to 
the earth, and cannot fall headlong to the clouds. | 

But who will pretend to prove a mathematical axiom, That a 
whole is greater than a part, or, That things equal to one and 
the ſame thing are equal to one another? Every proof muſt be 
more evident than the thing to be proved. Can you then aſſume 
any more evident principle, from which the truth of theſe axioms 
may be conſequentially inferred ? It is impoſſible; becauſe they 
are already as evident as any thing can be f. You may bring the 


Matter. 


Si quelque opiniaſtre les nie de la voix, on ne Ven ſcauriot empeſcher 3 mais 
cela ne luy eſt pas permis interieurement en ſon eſprit, parce que ſa lumiere natu-- 
relle y repugne, qui eſt la partie od ſe rapporte la demonſtration et le ſyllogiſme, 
et non aux paroles externes. Au moyen de quoy sil ſe trouve e un qui ne 
les puiſſe catendre, cettuy-la eſt nne de diſcipline. 


Dalectigue de na, Hon: "I; ch..-3.- 


+. Different opinions kave prevailed concerning the nature ot theſe geometrical 
axioms. Some ſuppoſe; that an axiom is not ſelf. evident; except it imply an iden- 
tical propoſition; that therefore this axiom, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing, at 
the ſame time, to be and not to be, is the only axiom that can properly be called. 
intuitive; and that all thoſe other propoſitions: commonly called axioms, . ought: 
to be demonſtrated by being reſolved into this fundamental axiom. But if this 
could be done, mathematical truth would not be one whit more certain than it 
is. Thoſe other axioms produce abſolute certainty, and produce it immediately, | 
EF without any proceſs of thought or reaſoning that we can diſcover. And if the 
truth of a propoſition be clearly and certainly perceived by all men without proof, 
and if no proof whatever could make it more clear or more certain, it ſeems} 
captious not to allow that propoſition the name of Intuitive Axiom: — Others ſup · 
poſe, that though the demonſtration of mathematical axioms. is not abſolutely ne- 
cen h 
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matter · to the teſt of the ſenſes, by laying a few halfpence and 
farthings upon the table; but the evidence of ſenſe 1s not more 
unqueſtionable, chan that of abſtract intuitive truth; and.there- 
fore the former evidence, though to one ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the terms, it might ſerve to explain and illuſtrate the lat- 
ter, can never prove it. But not to reſt any thing on the ſigni- 
fication we affix to the word pro; and to remove every poſlibi- 
lity of doubt-as to this matter, let us ſuppoſe, that the evidence 
of external ſenſe is more unqueſtionable than that of abſtract in- 
tuitive truth, and that every intuitive principle in mathematics 

may thus be brought to the teſt of ſenſe; and if we cannot call 
the evidence of ſenſe a proof, let us.call it a confirmation of the 
abſtract principle: yet what do we gain by this method of illu- 
ſtration? We only diſcover, that the evidence of abſtract intui- 
tive truth is reſolvable into, or may be illuſtrated by, the evidence 
of ſenſe. And it will be ſeen in the next ſection, that we believe 
in the evidence of external ſenſe, not becauſe we -can prove. it 
to be true, but becauſe the law of our nature determines us to 
believe in it without proof. So chat in whatever way we view 
this ſubject, the point we mean to illuſtrate appears certain, 
namely, That all mathematical truth is founded in certain firſt 
<«« principles which common ſenſe, or inſtinct, or the conſtitu- 
„tion of the human underſtanding, or the law of rational na- 


4 


ceſſary, yet chat theſe axioms are faſceprible of demonſtration, and ought to be 

demonſtrated to thoſe whorequire it. Dr Barrow is of this opinion, 80 is A- 

polloniusz who, agreeably to it, has attempted a demonſtration of this axiom, 
That things equal to one and the ſame thing are equal to one another. — But what- 

. ever account we make of- theſe opinions, they affect not our doctrine. However 

far the demonſtration of axioms may be carried, it muſt at laſt terminate in ane 

principle of common ſenſe, if not in many; which principle we muſt believe with · 
out prueft We we will or no. 


E 2 | | ture, 
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e ture, compels us to believe without proof, whether we will or 
cc n ot.“ 

Nor would the foundation of mathematics be in the leaſt de- 
gree more ſtable, if theſe axioms did admit of proof, or were all 
reſolvable into one primary axiom expreſſed by an identical pro- 
poſition, As the caſe now ſtands, we are abſolutely certain of 
their truth; and abſolute certainty is all that demonſtration. can 
produce, We are convinced by a proof, becauſe our conſtitution. 
is ſuch, that we muſt be convinced by it: and we believe a ſelt- 
evident axiom, becauſe our conſtitution is ſuch, that we muſt 
believe it. You aſk, why I believe what is ſelf-evident? I may 


as well aſk, why you believe what is proved ? Neither queſtion 


admits of an anſwer; or rather, to both queſtions the anſwer is 
the ſame, namely, Becauſe I muſt believe it. 

Whether our belief in theſe caſes be agreeable to the eternal 
relations and fitneſſes of things, and ſuch as we ſhould entertain 
if we were perfectly acquainted with all the laws of Nature, is 
a queſtion which no perſon of a ſound mind can have any ſcruple 
to anſwer, with the fulleſt aſſurance, in the affirmative. Certain 
it is, our conſtitution is ſo framed, that we muſt believe to be 
true, and conformable to univerſal nature, that which is intima- 
ted to us, as ſuch, by the original ſuggeſtions of our own under- 
ſtanding. If theſe are fallacious, it is the Deity who makes them 
ſo; and therefore we can never rectify, or even detect, the fal- 
lacy. But we cannot even ſuppoſe them fallaciousy without vio- 
lating our nature; nor, if we acknowledge a God, without im- 
piety; for in this ſuppoſition it is implied, that we ſuppoſe the 
Deity a deceiver. Nor can we, conſiſtently with ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, acknowledge any diſtinction between truth and falſehood, or 
believe that one inch is leſs than ten thouſand miles, or even that 
we ourſelves exiſt. , 

I am inclined to think, though I have not as yet ſo thoroughly 
1 examined 
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examined the notion as to be able to prove it, that all mathema- 
rical truth is reſolvable into identical propoſitions, But yet i do 
not ſee, that there is any impropriety in ſaying, (according to 
my uſe of the terms), that mathematical truth reſts on certain 
principles (or ſome one principle) of common ſenſe, which the 
law of our nature (or of rational nature) determines us to believe. 
For, might we not have been ſo framed, as not to perceive the 
coincidence of the predicate, with the ſubject, of an identical 
propoſition ? And if ſo, is not our power of perceiving that co- 
incidence a part of the conſtitution of our nature ? All beings 
endued with reaſon have this power as well as we; for we can- 
not conceive underſtanding or reaſon to be, where this power is 
not. But the exiſtence of rational creatures is an effe of that 
conſtitution of things, which the _ providence of God has been 
pleaſed to eſtabliſh *. | 


„„ II. 


Of the evidence of External Senſe. 


Nother claſs of truths producing conviction, and abſolute 
© certainty, are thoſe which depend upon the evidence of the 
external ſenſes; Hearing, Seeing, T ouching, Taſting, and Smell- 
ing. On this evidence is founded all our knowledge of external 
or material things; and therefore all concluſions in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and all thoſe prudential conſiderations which regard the 
preſervation of our body, as it is liable to be affected by the ſen- 


See part 2. hows 1. ſect. 3. 
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ſtble qualities of matter, muſt finally be reſolved into this prin- 
ciple, That things are as our ſenſes repreſent them. When 1 
touch a ſtone, I am conſcious of a certain ſenſation, which I call: 
a ſenſation of hardneſs, But this ſenſation is not hardneſs itſelf, 
nor any thing like hardneſs : it is nothing more than a ſenſation 
or feeling in my mind; accompanied, however, with an irreſiſt- 
ible belief, that this ſenſation is excited by the application of an 
external and hard ſubſtance to a certain part of my body. This 
belief as certainly accompanies the ſenſation, as the ſenſation ac- 
companies the application of the ſtone to my organ of ſenſe. I 
believe, with as much aſſurance, and as unavoidably, that the 
external thing exiſts, and 1s hard, as I beheve that I receive, and 
am conſcious of, the ſenſation of hardneſs ; or, to ſpeak mere 
ſtrictly, the ſenfation which by experience I know to be the ſign 
of my touching a hard body *. Now, why do I believe that this 
ſenſation is a real ſenſation, and really felt by me? Becauſe my 
conſtitution is ſuch that I muſt believe ſo. And why do I be- 
lieve, in conſequence of my receiving this ſenfation, that I touch 
an external object, really exiſting, material, and hard? The 
anſwer is the ſame : the matter is incapable of proof : I believe, 
becauſe I muſt believe. Can I avoid believing, that I really am 
conſcious of receiving this ſenſation ? No. Can I avoid belie- 
ving, that the external thing exiſts, and has a certain quality, 
which fits it, on being applied to my hand, to excite a certain 
feeling or ſenſation in my mind? No; I muſt believe this, whe-. 
ther I will or not. Nor could I diveſt myſelf of this behef, 
though my life and future happineſs depended on the conſe- 
quence, — To believe our ſenſes, therefore, is according to the 
law of our nature; and we are prompted to this behef by in- 
ſtint, or common ſenſe. I am as certain, that at preſent I am 


* Sce Dr Reid's Inquiry into the human mind, chap. 5. ſect. 3. 
in 
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in a houſe, and not in the open air; that I ſee by the light of 
the ſun, and not by the. light of a candle; that I feel the ground 
hard under my feet; and that I lean againſt a real material table, 
— as I can. be of the truth of any geometrical axiom, or of any 
demonſtrated concluſion; nay, I am as certain of all this as of 
my own exiſtence. But I cannot prove by argument, that there 
is ſuch a thing as matter in the world, or even that I myſelf ex- 
iſt : and yet I know as aſſuredly, that I do exiſt, and that there 
is a real material ſun, and a real material world, with mountains, 
trees, houſes, and animals, exiſting ſeparately, and independent- 
ly on me and my faculties; I ſay, I know all this with as much 
aſſurance of conviction, as the. moſt irrefragable. demonſtration 
could produce. Is it unreaſonable to believe in theſe: caſes with- 
out proof? Then, I affirm, it is equally unreaſonable to believe 
in any caſe wth proof. Our belief in either caſe is unavoidable, 
and according to the law of our nature; and if it be unreaſonable 
to think according to the- law of our nature, it muſt be equally 
unreaſonable to adhere'to the earth, to be nouriſhed with food, or 
to die when the head is ſeparated from the body. It is indeed. 
eaſy to affirm any thing, provided a man can reconcile. himſelf to 
hypocriſy and falſehood. A man may afhrm,. that he ſees with 
the ſoles of his feet, that he believes there is no material world, 
that he doubts of his own exiſtence. He may as well ſay, that 
he believes one and two to be equal to fix, a part to be greater 
than a whole, a circle to be a triangle; and that it may be poſ- 
ible for the ſame thing, at the ſame time, to be and not to be. 
But it is ſaid, that our ſenſes do often impoſe upon us; and 
that by means of reaſon we are enabled to detect the impoſture, 
and to judge rightly even where our ſenſes: give us wrong infor- 
mation; that therefore our belief in the evidence of ſenſe is not 
inſtinctive or intuitive, but ſuch as may be either confuted or 
confirmed. by reaſoning: We ſhall acknowledge that our ſenſes. 
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do often impoſe upon us : but a little attention will convince us, 
that reaſon, though it may be employed in correcting the preſent 
fallacious ſenſation, by referring it to a former ſenſation, recei- 
ved by us, or by other men, is not the ultimate judge in this 
matter; for that all ſuch reaſoning is reſolvable into this prin- 
_ ciple of common ſenſe, That things are what our external ſenſes 
repreſent them. One inſtance will ſuffice at preſent for illuſtra- 
tion of this point *. | 
After having looked a moment at the ſun, I ſee a black, or per- 
haps a luminous, circle ſwimming in the air, apparently at the 
diſtance of two or three feet from my eyes. That I fee ſuch a 
circle, is certain; that I believe I ſee it, is certain; that I believe 
its appearance to be owing to ſome cauſe, is alſo certain: — thus 
far there can be no impoſture, and there is no ſuppoſition of any. 
bo Suppoſe me from this appearance to conclude, that a real, ſolid, 


N tangible or viſible, round ſubſtance, of a black or yellow colour, 
i is actually ſwimming in the air before me; in this I ſhould be 
li t miſtaken. How then come I to know that I am miſtaken? I 
| may know it in ſeveral ways. 1. I ſtretch out my hand to the 
1 place where the circle ſeems to be floating in the air; and having 
if felt nothing, I am inſtantly convinced, that there is no tangible 


ſubſtance in that place. Is this conviction an inference of rea- 
f ſon? No; it is a conviction ariſing from our innate propenſity 
il to believe, that things are as our ſenſes repreſent them. By this 
innate or inſtinctive propenſity I believe that what I touch exiſts; 
by the ſame propenſity I believe, that where I touch nothing, 
there nothing tangible does exiſt, If in the preſent caſe I were ſuſ- 
picious of the veracity of my ſenſes, I ſhould neither believe nor 
diſbelieve. 2. I turn my eyes towards the oppoſite quarter of the 
heavens; and having ſtill obſerved the ſame circle floating before 


* See part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 2. | „ 
them, 
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them, and knowing by experience, that the motion of bodies 
placed at a diſtance from me does not follow or depend on the 
motion of my body, I conclude, that the appearance is owing, 
not to a real, external, corporeal obj ect, but to ſome diſorder in 
my organ of fight, * Here reaſoning is employed; but where 
does it terminate? It terminates in experience, which I have 
acquired by means of my ſenſes. * But if I believed them falla- 
cious, if I believed things to be otherwiſe than my ſenſes repre- 
ſent them, I ſhould never, by their means, acquire experience at 
all. Or, 3. I apply, firſt to one man, then to another, and then 
to a third, who all aſſure me, that they perceive no ſuch circle 
floating in the air, and at the ſame time inform me of the true 
cauſe. of the appearance. I believe their declaration, either be- 
cauſe I have had experience of their veracity, or becauſe I have 
an innate propenſity to credit teſtimony, To gain experience im- 
plies a belief in the evidence of Tenſe, which reaſoning cannot 
account for; and a propenſity to credit teſtimony previous to ex- 
perience or reaſoning, is equally unaccountable *. So that, al- 
though we acknowled ge fome of our ſenſes, in ſome inſtances, 
deceitful, our detection of the deceit, whether by the evidence 
of our other ſenſes, or by a retroſpect to our paſt experience, or 
by our truſting to the teſtimony of other men, does ſtill imply, 
that we do and 2 Tale our ſenſes previouſly to all reaſon- 
mg 155 

Ahuman creature 12 80 1 to diſbelieve his ſenſes; 
would be as helpleſs as if he wanted them. To his own preſer- 
vation he could contribute nothing; and, after ages of being, 
would remain as Ae of a and. e as en 
he . to tote 5” 12 


* See ſe, eta dee. 95 = See Pages 2. hip. i. ſet. So. 2; 
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Sometimes we ſeem to diſtruſt the evidence of our ſenſes, when: 
in reality we only doubt whether we have that evidence. I may 
appeal to any man, if he were thoroughly convinced that he had 
really, when awake, ſeen and. converſed with a ghoſt, whether 
any reaſoning would convince him that it was a deluſion, Rea- 
ſoning might lead him to ſuſpe& that he had been dreaming, 
and. therefore to doubt whether: or not he had: the evidence of 
ſenſe; but if he were aſſured that he had. that evidence, no ar- 
guments would ſhake his belief. 


E r., 


Of the Evidence of Internal Senſs, or Conſcioufte/s. 


BY attending to what paſſes in my mind, I know; not only that: 

it exiſts, but alſo that it exerts certain powers of action and 
perception; which, on account either of a diverſity in their ob- 
jets, or of a difference in their manner of operating, I conſider 
as diſtinct faculties; and which I find it expedient to diſtinguiſh 
by different names, that I may be able to ſpeak of them ſo as to 
be underſtood. Thus I am conſcious: that at one time I exert: 
memory, at another time imagination: ſometimes. I believe, 
ſometimes I doubt: the performance of certain actions, and the 
indulgence of certain affections, is attended with an agreeable: 
feeling of a peculiar kind, which 1 call moral approbation; dif- 
ferent actions and affections excite the oppoſite feeling, of moral 


diſapprobation: to relieve diſtreſs, I feel to be meritorious and 


praiſe-worthy ; to pick a pocket, I know to be blameable, and 
worthy of puniſhment: I am conſcious that ſome actions are in 
5 4 my 
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my power, and that others are not; that when I neglect to do 
what I ought to do, and can do, I «deſerve to be puniſhed; and 
that when I act neceſſarily, or upon unavoidable and irreſiſtible 
compulfion, I deſerve neither puniſhment nor blame. Of all 
theſe ſentiments I am as conſcious, and as certain, as of my own 
exiſtence. I cannot prove that I feel them, neither to myſelf, nor 
to others; but that I do really feel them, is as evident to me 
as demonſtration could make it. I cannot prove, in regard to 
my moral feelings, that they are -eonformable to any extrinſic 
and eternal relations of things; but I know that my conſtitution 
neceſſarily determines me to believe them. juſt and genuine, even 
as it determines me to believe that I myſelf exiſt, and that things 
are as my external ſenſes repreſent them. An expert logician 
might puzzle me with words, and propoſe difficulties I could not 
ſolve: but he might as well attempt to convince me, that I do 
not exiſt, as that I do not feel what I am conſcious I do feel. 
And if he could induce me to fuſpet that I may be miſtaken, 
what ſtandard: of truth could he propoſe to me, more evident, 
and of higher authority in theſe matters, than my own feelings? 
Shall I believe his teſtimeny, and diſbelieve my own ſenſations ? 
Shall I admit his reaſons, becauſe l cannot confute them, altho 
common ſenſe tells me they are falſe ? Shall I ſuffer the ambi- 
guities of artificial language to prevail againſt the clear, the in- 
telligible, the irrefiſtible voice of Nature? 

Wi'ẽe cannot diſbelieve the evidence of internal ſenſe, without of 
fering violence to our nature. And if we be led into ſuch diſbe- 
lief, or diſtruſt, by the ſophiſtry of pretended philoſophers, we 
act juſt as wiſely as a mariner would do, who ſhould ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded, that the pole-ftar is continually changing 
its place, but that the wind always blows'from the ſame quarter. 
Common ſenſe, or inſtinct, which prompts men to truſt to their 
_ own feelings, hath in all ages continued the fame: but the in- 
F 2 | tereſts, 
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tereſts, purſuits, and abilities of philoſophers, are ſuſceptible * 5 
endleſs variety; and their theories vary accordingly. 

Let it not be thought, that theſe objects and faculties of inter- 
nal ſenſation are things too evaneſcent to be attended to; or that 
their evidence is too weak to produce a ſteady and: well-grounded 
conviction. They are more neceſlary to our happineſs than even 
the powers and objects of external ſenſe; yea, they are no leſs 
neceſſary to our exiſtence, What can be of greater conſequence 
to man, than his moral ſentiments, his reaſon, his memory, his 
imagination ? What more intereſting, than to know, whether 
his notions of duty and of truth be the dictates of his nature; 
that is, the voice of God, or the poſitive inſtitutions of men? 
What is it to which a wiſe man will pay more attention, than to 
his reaſon and conſcience, thoſe divine monitors, whereby he is 
to judge even of religion itſelf ? The generality of mankind, 
however ignorant of the received diſtinctions and explications of 
their internal powers, do yet by their conduct declare, that they 
feel their influence, and acknowledge their authenticity. Every 
inſtance of their being governed by a principle of moral obliga- 
tion, is a proof of this. They believe an action to be lawful in 
the ſight of God, when they are conſcioys of a ſentiment of law- 
fulneſs attending the performarice of it: they believe a certain 
mode of conduct to be incumbent on them in certain circumſtan- 
ces, becauſe a notion of duty ariſes in their mind, when they 
contemplate that conduct in relation to. thoſe. circumſtances, — 
© I ought to be grateful for a favour received. Why? Becauſe 
my conſcience tells me ſo, How do you know that you ought 
eto do that of which your conſcience enjoins the performance? 
< I can give no further reaſon for it; but I feel that ſuch is my 
% duty.” Here the inveſtigation muſt ſtop; or, if carried a little 
further, it muſt return to this point : — © I know that I ought 

to do what my conſcience enjoins, becauſe God is the author 
2 : | CC of 
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« of my conſtitution ; and I obey His will, when I act accor- 
« ding to the principles of my conſtitution. Why do you obey 
« the will of God? Becauſe it is my duty. How know. you 
« that? Becauſe my conſcience tells me ſo,” &. 

If a man were ſceptical in this matter, it would not be in the 
power of argument to cure him “. Such a man could not be 
ſaid to have any moral principle diſtinct from the hope of reward, 
the fear of puniſhment, or the force of cuſtom.. But that there 
is in human nature a moral principle diſtin from thoſe motives, 
has: been felt and acknowledged by men of all ages and nations ; 
and indeed was never denied or doubted, except by a few meta- 
phyſicians, who, through want either of ſenſe or of honeſty, found 
themſelves diſpoſed. to deny the exiſtence, or queſtion the authen- 
ticity, of our moral feelings. In the celebrated diſpute concern- 
ing liberty and neceſſity, ſome of the advocates for the latter have 
either maintained, that we have no ſenſe of moral liberty ; or, 
granting that we have ſuch a ſenſe, have endeavoured to prove it 
deceitful. Now, if we be conſcious, that we have a ſenſe of 
moral liberty, it is certainly as abſurd to argue againſt the exiſt- 


ence of that ſenſe, as againſt the reality of any other matter of 


„All that is here meant, in regard to Moral Obligation, is, that Morality, like 
other ſciences, is- founded on certain firſt principles, and that the dictates of con- 
ſcience are to every good man the higheſt authority in matters of duty. I fee no 
paradox in this doctrine; which, if I miſtake not, is admitted by the beſt divines 


and moraliſts, and by mankind in general. How far this doctrine may be, affected 


by what caſuiſts have urged in regard to an erroneous conſcience, or by the opi- 
nions of ſome philoſopheis concerning the mutability of moral ſentiment, and its 
liableneſs to be perverted by education and habit, is an inquiry of very great extent, 
which I have not here entered upon at all, (though I have written many a page on 
the ſubje&), becauſe I intended long ago, and do fill intend, when I ſhall have 


health and leiſure, to make it the argument of another book. See below, part 2» 
ch. 1. ſect. 3. $ * | 


fact. 
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fact. And if the real exiſtence of chat ſenſe be acknowledged, 
it cannot be proved to be deceitful by any arguments which may 
not be applied to prove other powers of our nature deceitful, and, 
conſequently, to ſhow, that man ought not to believe any thing 
that depends, for its evidence, on theſe internal ſuggeſtions.— 
But more of this afterwards. 
We have no other direc evidence than-this of e or 
internal ſenſation, for the exiſtence and identity of our own 
ſoul *. I exiſt; —I am the ſame being to-day I was yeſterday, 
and 


I ſay, direct evidence. But there are not wanting other irrefragable, though 
indirect, evidences of the exiſtence of the human ſoul. Such is that which reſults 
from a compariſon of the known qualities of matter with the phenomena of ani- 
mal motion and thought, The further we carry our inquiries into matter, che 
more we are convinced of its incapacity to begin motion. And as to thought, and 
its ſeveral modes, if we think that they might be produced by any poſſible arrange- 
ment of the minute particles of matter, we form a fuppoſition as arbitrary, as little 
warranted by experience or evidence of any kind, and as contrary to. the rules 
that determine us in all our rational conjectures, as if we were to ſuppoſe, that 
diamonds might be produced from the ſmoke of a candel, or that men might grow 
like muſhrooms out of the earth. There muſt then, in all animals, and eſpecially 
in man, be a principle, not only diſtinct and different from body, but in ſome re- 
ſpects of a quite contrary nature. To aſk, whether the Deity, without uniting 
body with ſpirit, could create thinking matter, is juſt fach a queſtion, as, whe- 
ther he could create a being effentially active and eſſentially inactive, capable of be- 
ginning motion, and at the ſame time incapabable of beginning motion: que- 
ſtions, which, if we allow experience to be a rational ground of knowledge, we 
need not ſcruple to anſwer in the negative. For theſe gueſtions, according to the 
beſt lights that our rational faculties can afford, ſeem to us to refer to the produc- 
tion of an effect as truly ASI + as round E hot cold, black white- 
neſs, or true falſehood. 

Yet J am inclined to think, it is not by chis argument that the awd of 
mankind are led to acknowledge the exiſtenee of their own minds. An evidence 
more direct, much more obvious, and not leſs convincing, every man diſcovers. 

| in 
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and twenty years ago; this principle, or being, within me, 
that thinks and acts, is one permanent and individual principle, 
diſtinct from all other principles, beings, or things; — theſe 
are dictates of internal ſenſation natural to man, and univerſally 
acknowledged: and they are of ſo great importance, that while 


in the inſtinctive ſuggeſtions of nature. We perceive the exiſtence of our ſbuls by 
intuition z and this I believe is the only way in which the vulgar perceive it. But 
their conviction is not on that account the weaker ;. on the contrary, they would 
think the man mad who ſhould ſeem to entertain any doubts on this ſubject. 

One of che firſt thoughts that occur to Milton's Adam, when „ new-waked: 
« from. ſoundeſt ſleep,” is to inquire after the cauſe of his exiſtence ;. 


« Thou ſun, faid I, fair light 1 
a And thou, enlighten'd earth, ſo-freſh-and gay ! 
„ Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
* And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
6 Tell, if ye ſaw; how came I thus, how here: 
Not of myſelf ;- by ſome great Maker then,. 
In goodneſs and in power pre-eminent. 
„ Tell me, how I may know him, how adore, 
« From whom I have, that thus I move and live, 
* And feel that I am happier than-I know.“ | 
| Paradiſe Loft, viii. 273+ 
Of che reality of his own life, motion, and exiſtence, it is obſervable that he makes 
no queſtion; and indeed it would have been ſtrange if he had. But Dryden, in 
his opera called The fate of Innocence, would. needs attempt an improvement on 
this paſſage; and to make ſurer work, obliges Adam to prove his exiſtence by ar- 
gument, before he allows him to enter upon any other i inquiry: 


« What am I? or from whence ? — For that I am 
J know, becauſe I think: but whence I came, 

« Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diſcloſe to me 2: 


"i 7 3 C Act 2. ſcene 1. | 


Dryden, it ſeems, had read Des Cartes; but Milton had ſtudied” nature: Accor-- 
dingly * ſpeaks like a metapbyſician, Milton like a poet and philoſopher, 


. We: 
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we doubt of their truth, we can hardly be intereſted in any thing 
elſe whatſoever. If I were to believe, with ſome authors, that 
my mind is perpetually changing, ſo as to become every differ- 
ent moment a different thing, the remembrance of paſt, or the 
anticipation of future good or evil, could give me neither plea- 
ſure nor pain; yea, though I were to believe, that a cruel death 
would overtake me within an hour, I ſhould. be no more con- 


cerned, than if I were told, that a certain elephant, three thou- 
ſand years hence, would be ſacrificed on the top of Mount At- 


las. To a man who doubts the individuality or identity of his 
own mind, virtue, truth, religion, * and evil, hope: and fear, 
are abſolutely nothing. | 
Metaphyſicians have taken ſome pains to confound. dür notions 
on the ſubject of identity; and, by eſtabliſhing the currency. of 
certain ambiguous phraſes, have ſucceeded fo well, that it is now 
hardly poſlible for us to explain theſe dictates of our nature, ac- 
cording to common ſenſe and common experience, in ſuch lan- 
guage as ſhall be liable to no exception. The misfortune is, that 
many of the words we muſt ufe, though extremely well under- 
ſtood, are either too ſimple or too complex in their meaning, to 
admit a logical definition ; ſo that the caviller is never at a loſs 
for an evaſive reply to any thing we may advance. But I will 
take it upon me to affirm, that there are hardly any human no- 
tions more clearly, or more univerſally underſtood, than thoſe 
we entertain concerning the identy both of ourſelyes and of o- 
ther things, however difficult we may ſometimes find it to ex- 
preſs thoſe notions in proper words. And I will alſo venture to 
affirm, that the ſentiments of the generality of mankind on this 
head are grounded on ſuch evidence, that he who refuſes to be 
convinced by it, acts irrationally, and cannot, conſiſtently with 
ſuch refuſal, believe any thing. | | 8 
1. The exiſtence of our own mind, as ſomething different 
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and diſtin from the body, is univerſally acknowledged. I ſay 
univerſally; having never heard of any nation of men upon 
earth, who did not, in their converſation. and behaviour, ſhow, 
by the plaineſt figns, that they made this diſtinction. Nay, fo 
ſtrongly are mankind impreſſed with it, that the rudeſt barba- 
rians, by their incantations, their funeral ſolemnities, their tra- 
ditions concerning inviſible beings, and their hopes of a future: 
ſtate, ſeem. to declare, that to the exiſtence of the ſoul the body 
is not, in their opinion, neceſſary. All philoſophers, a few E- 
picureans and Pyrrhoniſts excepted, have acknowledged the exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul, as one of the firſt and: moſt unexceptionable- 
principles of human ſcience. Now whence could a notion. ſo u- 
niverſal ariſe? Let us examine our own minds, and we. ſhall 
find, that it could ariſe from nothing but conſciouſneſs, a certain 
irreſiſtible perſuaſion, that we have a ſoul diſtinct from the body. 
The evidence of this notion is intuitive; it is the evidence of in- 
ternal ſenſe. Reaſoning can neither prove nor difprove it. Ds 
CARTEs, and his diſciple MALEBRANCHE,. acknowledge, that 
the exiſtence of the human ſoul muſt be believed by all men, e- 
ven by thoſe who can bring. themſelves: to doubt of every ching 
elſe. | 
Mr Simon Browne“, a learned and pious clergyman of the laſt 
age, is perhaps the only perſon on record of whom: there is rea- 
ſon to think, that he ſeriouſly diſbelieved the exiſtence of his 
own ſoul. He imagined, that in conſequence of an: extraordina- 
ry interpoſition of divine power, his rational ſoul! was gradually 
annihilated; and that nothing was now left him, but a principle 
of animal life, which he held in common with the brutes. But 
where: ever the ſtory of this excellent perſon is known, his unhap- 
Py miſtake will be imputed: to madneſs, and to a de 9 of 


* Sec his affecting ſtory in the 1 vol. 3. Ne 88. 
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intellect, as real, and as extraordinary, as if he had diſbelieved 
the exiſtence of his body, or the axioms of mathematics. 

2. That the thinking principle, which we believe to be within 
us, continues the ſame through life, is equally ſelf-evident, and 
equally agrecable to the univerſal conſent of mankind. If a man 
were to ſpeak and act in the evening, as if he believed himſelf 
to have become a different perſon ſince the -morning, the whole 
world would pronounce him mad. Were we to attempt to diſ- 
bclieve-our.own identity, we ſhould labour in vain ; we could 
as eaſily bring ourſelves to believe, that it is poſſible for the ſame 
thing to be and not to be. But there is no reaſon to think, that 
this attempt was ever made by any man, not even by Mr Hume 
kimſelf; though that auther, in his Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
has aſſerted, yea, and proved too, (according to his notions of 
proof), that the human ſoul is, perpetually changing; being no- 
thing but “a bundle of perceptions, that ſucceed each other 
© with inconceivable rapidity, and are (as he chuſes to expreſs it) 
<« in a perpetual flux*,” He might as eaſily, in my opinion, 
and as decifively, with .equal credit to his own underſtanding, 
and with equal advantage to the reader, by a method of reaſon- 
ing no leſs philoſophical, and with the ſame degree of diſcretion in 
the uſe of words, have attacked the axioms of mathematics, or 
any other truths intuitive or demonſtrable, and produced a for- 
mal and ſerious confutation of them. In explaining the evidence 
on which we believe our own identity, it is not neceſſary that I 
ſhould here examine his arguments againſt that belief: firſt, be- 
cauſe the point in queſtion is ſelf-evident; and therefore all rea- 
ſoning on the other ſide unphiloſophical and irrational: and, 
ſecondly, becauſe I ſhall afterwards prove, that ſome of Mr 
Hume's firſt principles are inconceivable; and that this very 

' * Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 438. & & ̃ * 935 
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notion of his, concerning identity, when fairly ſtated, is pal- 
pably abſurd. 

It has been aſked; how we can pretend to- have full evidence 
of our identity, when of identity itſelf we are ſo far from having 
a diſtinct notion, that we cannot define it. It might, with as 
good reaſon be aſked,. how we come to believe that two and two 
are equal to four, or that a circle is different from a triangle, if 
we cannot define either equality or diverſity : —why we believe 
in our own exiſtence, ſince we cannot define exiſtence : —why, 
in a word, the vulgar believe any thing at all, ſince they know 

nothing about the rules of definition, and hardly ever attempt it. 
In fact, we have numberleſs ideas that admit not of definition, 
and yet concerning which we may argue, and believe, and know, 
with the utmoſt clearneſs and certainty. To define heat or cold, 
identity or diverſity, red or white, an ox or an aſs, would 
puzzle all the logicians on earth; yet nothing can be clearer, or 
more certain, than many of our judgements concerning thoſe oh- 
jects. The rudeſt of the vulgar know moſt perfectly what they 
mean, when they ſay, Three months ago I was at ſuch a town, 
and have ever ſince been at home: and the conviction they have 
of the truth of this propoſition is founded on the beſt of evidence, 
namely, on that of internal ſenſe; in which all men, by the 
law of their nature, do and muſt implicitly believe. 

It has been aſked; whether this continued conſciouſneſs of 
our being always the ſame, does not conſtitute our ſameneſs or 
identity. No more, I ſhould anſwer, than our perception of truth, | 
light, or cold, is the efficient cauſe of truth, light, or cold. 
Our identity is perceived by conſciouſneſs ; but conſciouſneſs. 
is as different from identity, as the underſtanding is different 
from truth, as-paſt events are different from memory, as colours 
from the power of ſeeing. Conſciouſneſs of identity is ſo far 
from conſtituting identity, chat it preſuppoſes it. An animal 
1 5 93 might 
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might continue the ſame being, and yet not be conſcious of its 
identity; which is probably the caſe with many of the brute 
creation; nay, which is often the caſe with man himſelf. When 
we ſleep without dreaming, or fall into a fainting fit“, or rave in 
a fever, and often too in our ordinary dreams, we loſe all ſenſe 


of our identity, and yet never conceive that our identity has ſuf- 
fered any interruption or change: the moment we awake or recover, 


we are conſcious that we are the ſame individual beings we were 
before. 'Y | 


Many doubts and difficulties have . been ſtarted about our 
manner of conceiving identity of perſon under a change of ſub- 
ſtance. Plutarch tells us, that in the time of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, the Athenians ſtill. preſerved the cuſtom of ſending every 


* The following caſe, which M. Crozaz gave in to the Academy of Sciences, 
is the moſt extraordinary inſtance of interrupted conſciouſneſs J have ever heard 
of. A nobleman of Lauſanne, as he was giving orders to a ſervant, ſuddenly loft 
his ſpeech and all his ſenſes. Different remedies were tried without effect for fix 
months; during all which time he appeared to be in a deep ſleep, or deliguium, 


with various ſymptoms at different periods, which are particularly ſpecified in 
the narration. At laſt, after ſome chirurgical operations, at the end of fix 


months his ſpeech and ſenſes were ſuddenly reſtored. When he recovered, the 
| ſervant to whom he had been giving orders when he was firſt ſeized with the diſ- 
temper, happening to be in the room, he aſked whether he had executed his 
commiſſion ; not being ſenſible, it ſeems, that any interval of time, except perhaps a 
very ſhort one, had elapſed during his illneſs. He lived ten years after, and died of 
another diſeaſe. See L'Hiſtoire de] Academie Royale des Sciences, pour I annee 
1719, P. 28. Van Swieten alſo relates this ſtory in his Commentaries oa Boer- 
haave's Aphoriſms, under the head Afoplexy. I mention it chiefly with a view to 
the reader's amuſement: he may conſider the evidence, and believe or diſbe- 
lieve as he pleaſes. But that conſciouſneſs may be interrupted by a total deli- 
quium, without any change in our notions of our own identity, I know by my 
own experience, I am therefore fully perſuaded, that the identity of this ſub- 
ſtance which I call my ſoul, may continue even when I am unconſcious of it J . 
and if for a ſhorter ſpace, why not for a longer? 


year 
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year to Delos the ſame galley which, about a thouſand years be- 
fore, had brought Theſeus and his company from Crete; and 
that it then uſed to be a queſtion in the ſchools, how this could 
be the ſame veſſel, when every part of its materials had been 
changed oftener than once *, It is aſked, how a tree can be ac- 
counted the ſame, when, from a plant of an inch long, it has 
grown- to the height of fifty feet; and how identity can be a- 
{cribed to the human body, ſince its parts are continually chan- 
ging, ſo that not one particle of the body I now have, belonged 
to the body I had twenty years ago. 

It were well, if metaphyſicians would think more and ſpeak 
leſs on theſe ſubjects: they would then find, that the difficulties 
ſo much complained of are rather verbal than real. Was there 
a ſingle Athenian, who did not know in what reſpects the 
galley of Theſeus continued the ſame, and in what reſpects it was 
changed? It was the ſame in reſpect of its name, its deſtina- 
tion, its ſhape perhaps, and ſize, and ſome other particulars; in 
reſpect of ſubſtance, it was altogether different. And when one 
party in the ſchools maintained, that it was the ſame, and the 
other, that it was not the ſame, all the difference between them 
was this, that the one uſed the word /ame in one ſenſe, and the 
other in another. SE. 

The identity of 8 is as eaſil y conceived. No man i- 
magines, that the plant of an inch long is the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance with the tree of fifty feet. The latter is by the vulgar 
ſuppoſed to retain all the ſubſtance of the former, but with the 
addition of an immenſe quantity of adventitious matter. Thus 
far, and no further, do they ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of the tree to 
continue the ſame. They call it, however, the ſame tree: and 
the ſame it is, in many reſpects, which to every perſon of com- 


Plutarch, in Theſeo. Plato, in Phedone. | | 
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mon underſtanding, are obvious enough, though not eaſily ex- 
preſſed in unexceptionable language. 
Of the changes made in the human body by attrition, the 
vulgar have no. notion. 'They believe the ſubſtance of a full-- 
grown body to continue the fame, notwithſtanding. its being 
ſometimes fatter, and ſometimes-leaner; even-as they ſuppoſe the 
ſubſtance of a wall to be the ſame before and after it is plaiſter- 
ed, or painted. They therefore do. not aſcribe to. 1t 1dentity of. 
perſon, and diverſity of. ſubſtance, but a real and. proper iden- 
tity both of ſubſtance and perſon, Of the: identity of the body 
while increaſing in ſtature, they conceive, nearly in the. ſame 
way, as of the identity of vegetables: they know in what re- 
ſpecs it continues the ſame, and in what reſpects it becomes dif- 
ferent; there is no confuſion in their notions; they never ſup- 
poſe it to be different in thoſe reſpects in which they know it to 
be the ſame. N 3 
When philoſophers ſpeak of the identity of the human body, 
they muſt mean, not that its ſubſtance is the ſame, for this they 
ſay is perpetually changing; but that it is the ſame, in re- 
ſpect of its having been all along animated with the ſame vital 
and thinking principle, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, marked 
with the ſame or ſimilar features, placed in the ſame relations of. 
life, &c. It muſt. be obvious to the intelligent reader, that 
the difficulties attending this ſubject. ariſe not from: any am- 
biguity or intricacy in our notions or judgements, for theſe 
are extremely clear, but from our way of expreſſing them: the 
particulars in which an object continues the ſame, . are often ſo 
blended with thoſe in which it has become different, that we 
cannot find proper words for marking the diſtinction, and there-- 
fore muſt have recourſe. to obſcure circumlocutions. 
But whatever judgements we form of the identity of coporeal 
objects, we cannot from them draw any inference concerning the 


identity 
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identity of our mind, We cannot aſcribe extenſion or ſolidity to 
the ſoul, far leſs any increaſe or diminution of ſolid or extend- 
ed parts. Here, therefore, there is no ground for diſtinguiſhing 
diverſity of ſubſtance from identity of perſon. Our ſoul is the 
very ſame being now it was yeſterday, laſt year, twenty years 
ago. This is a dictate of common ſenſe, an intuitive truth, 
which all mankind, by the law of their nature, do and muſt be- 
lieve, and the contrary of which is inconceivable. We have 
perhaps changed many of our principles; we may have acquired 
many new ideas and notions, and loſt many of thoſe we once 
had; but that the ſubſtance, eſſence, or perſonality, of the ſoul, 
has ſuffered any change, increaſe, or diminution, we never have 
fappoſed, nor can ſuppoſe. New faculties have perhaps appear- 
ed, with which we were formerly unacquainted; but theſe we 
cannot conceive to have affected the identity of the ſoul, any 
more than learning to write, or to play on a muſical inſtrument, 
is conceived to affect the identity of the hand; or than the per- 
ception of harmony the firſt time one hears muſic, is conceived 


to affect the identity of the e N 
But 


* I beg leave to quote a few lines from an excellent poem, written by an 
author, whoſe genius and virtue were an honour to his country, and to human 
nature: | ö 1 ; TG, 


4% Am I but what T ſeem, mere fleſh and blood, 
A branching channel, and a mazy flood ? 

The purple ſtream, that through my veſſels glides, 
"75 Dull and unconſcious flows like common tides. 

„The pipes, through which the circling juices ſtray, 

« Are not that thinking I, no more than they. | 

& This frame compacted with tranſcendent ſkill, 

„ Of moving joints, obedient to my will, 
« Nurſed from the fruitful glebe like yonder tree, 
« Waxes and waſtes : I call it MINE not ME, 
*« New 
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But if we perceive our identity by conſciouſneſs, and if the 
acts of conſciouſneſs by which we perceive it be interrupted, 
how can we know that our identity is not interrupted? I an- 
{wer, The law of our nature determines us, whether we will or 
not, to believe that we continue-the ſame thinking beings; The: 
interruption of conſciouſneſs, whether more or leſs frequent, 
makes no change in this belief. My perception of the viſible: 
creation is every moment interrupted by the winking of my 
eyes. Am ] therefore to believe, that the viſible univerſe, which 
this moment perceive, is not the ſame with the viſible univerſe 
[ perceived laſt moment? Then muſt-1 alſo believe, that the 
exiſtence of the univerſe depends on the motion of my eyelids; 

and that the muſcles which move them have the power of creating; 
and annihilating worlds. 

To conclude: That our ſoul exiſts, and continues through life 
the ſame individual being, is a dictate of common ſenſe; a truth 
which the law of our nature renders it impoſſible for us to diſ- 
believe; and in regard to which, we cannot ſuppoſe ourſelyes 
in an error, without ſuppoſing our faculties fallacious, and 
conſequently diſclaiming all conviction, and all certainty, and 
diſavowing the diſtinction between truth and falſehood. 


«© New matter ſtill the mouldering maſs ſuſtains; 

«© The manſion changed, the tenant ſtill remains, 

« And, from the fleeting ſtream repair'd by food, | 
„. Diſtinct, as is the ſwimmer from the flood.” | 


ARKBUTHNOT. See Dod/ley's Collection, ood.” I; oF 180. 
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BS D . 
Of the Evidence of Memory. 


Tz E evidence of memory commands our belief as effectually as 

that of ſenſe. With regard to any of my tranſactions of yeſter- 
day which I now remember, I cannot doubt whether T-performed 
them or not. That I dined to-Uay, and was in bed laſt night, 
is as certain to me, as that I at preſent ſee the colour of this 
paper. If we had no memory, Enowled ge and experience would 
be impoſſible; and if we had any tendency to diſtruſt our me- | 
mory, knowledge and experience would be of as little uſe in 
directing our conduct and fentiments, as our dreams now are. 
'Sometimes we doubt, whether 'in a particular caſe we exert me- 
mory or imagination; and our belief is ſuſpended accordingly : 
but no ſooner do we become conſcious, that we remember, 
than conviction inſtantly takes place; we ſay, I am certain it was 
ſo, for now I remember I was an eye· witneſs. 

But who is it that reaches the child to believe, that yeſterday 
he-was puniſhed, becauſe he remembers to have been puniſhed 
yeſterday}? Or, by what argument will you convince him, that, 
notwithſtanding his remembrance, he ought not to believe that 
he was puniſhed yeſterday, becauſe memory is fallacious? The 
matter depends not on education or reaſoning. We truft to the 
evidence of memory, becauſe we cannot help truſting to it. The 
fame Providence that endued us with memory, without any care 
of ours, endued us alfo with an inſtinctive propenſity to believe 
in it, previouſty to all reaſoning and experience. Nay, all reaſon- 
ing ſuppoſes the teſtimony of memory to be authentic: for, 
without truſting implicitly: to this teſtimony, no train of reaſon- 
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ing could be proſecuted; we could never be convinced, that the 
concluſion is fair, if we did not remember the ſeveral ſteps of the 
argument, and if we were not certain that this remembrance is 
not fallacious. 
The diverſities of memory in different men are very remark- 
able; and in the ſame man the remembrance of ſome things is 
more laſting, and more lively, than that of others. Some of 
the ideas of memory ſeem to decay gradually by length of time; 
ſo that there may be ſome things which I diſtinctly remembered 
ſeven years ago, but which at preſent I remember very imper- 
fectly, and which in ſeven years more (if I live ſo long) I ſhall 
have utterly forgotten, Hence ſome have been led. to think, that 
the evidence of memory decays gradually, from abſolute certain- 


ty, through all the degrees of probability, down to that ſuſpenſe 


of judgement which we call doubt, They ſeem to have imagi- 


ned, that the vivacity of the idea is in ſome fort neceſſary to the 


eſtabliſhment of belief. Nay, one author“ has gone ſo. far as to 
ſay, that belief is nothing elſe but this vivacity of ideas; as if 


we never believed what we have no lively conception of, nor 


doubted of any thing of which we have a lively conception. But 
this doctrine is ſo abſurd, that it hardly deſerves confutation. I 


have a more lively idea of Don Quixote than of the preſent King 


of Pruſſia; and yet I believe that the latter does exiſt, and that 
the former never did. When I was a ſchoolboy, I read an ab- 
ridgement of the Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, and believed every 
word of it; ſince I grew up, I have read that ingenious work at 
large, and conſequently have a much liveher conception of it than. 
before; yet now I believe the whole to be a fiction. Some months 


1 ago, I read the Treatiſe of Human Nature, and have at preſent a 


pretty clear remembrance of its contents; but I ſhall probably 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 172 
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forget the greater part in a ſhort time, When that happens, I 
ought not, according to this theory, to believe that I ever read 
it, As long, however, as my faculties remain unimpaired, I fear 
I ſhall hardly be able to bring myſelf to this pitch of ſcepticiſm. 
No, no; I {hall ever have good reaſon to remember my having 
read that book; however imperfect my remembrance may be, 
and however little ground I may have to congratulate myſelf up- 
on my acquaintance with it. 

The vivacity of a perception does not ſeem neceſſary to our be- 
lief of the exiſtence of the thing perceived. I ſee a town afar off; 
its viſible magnitude is not more than an inch ſquare, and there- 
fore my perception of it is neither lively nor diſtinct; and yet I 
as certainly believe that town to exiſt, as if I were in the centre 
of it. I ſee an object in motion on the top of yonder hill; I 
cannot diſcern whether it be a man, or a horſe, or both; I there- 
fore exert no belief in regard to the claſs or ſpecies of things to 
which it belongs; but I believe with as much aſſurance that it 

exiſts, as if I ſaw it diſtinctly in all its parts and dimenſions. 
We have never any doubt of the exiſtence of an object ſo long 
as we are ſure that we perceive it by our ſenſes, whether the per- 
ception be ſtrong or weak, diſtinct or confuſed; but whenever 
we begin to doubt, whether the object be perceived by our ſenſes, 
or whether we only imagine that we perceive it, then we likewiſe 
begin to doubt of its exiſtence. 

Theſe obſervations are applieable to memory. I ſaw a certain 
object ſome years ago; my remembrance of it is leſs diſtinct now 
than at was the day after I ſaw it; but I believe the evidence of 
my memory as much at preſent as I did then, in regard to all 
the parts of it which I now am conſcious that I remember. Let 
a paſt event be ever ſo remote in time, if I am conſcious that I 
remember it, I ſtill believe, with equal aſſurance, that this event 
did once take place, For what is memory, but a conſciouſneſs of 
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ing could be proſecuted; we could never be convinced, that the 
concluſion is fair, if we did not remember the ſeveral ſteps of the 
argument, and if we were not certain that this remembrance is 
not fallacious. 

The diverſities of memory in different men are very remark- 
able; and in the ſame man the remembrance of ſome things is: 
more laſting, and more lively, than that of others. Some of 
the ideas of memory ſeem to decay gradually by length of time; 
ſo that there may be ſome things which I diſtinctly remembered 
ſeven years ago, but which at preſent I remember very imper- 
fectly, and which in ſeven years more (if I live ſo long) I ſhall 
have utterly forgotten. Hence ſome have been led. to think, that 
the evidence of memory decays gradually, from abſolute certain- 


ty, through all the degrees of probability, down to that ſuſpenſe 


of judgement which we call doubt, They ſeem to have imagi- 


ned, that the vivacity of the idea is in ſome ſort neceſlary to the 


eſtabliſhment of belief. Nay, one author“ has gone ſo far as to 
ſay, that belief is nothing elſe but this vivacity of ideas; as if 
we never believed what we have no lively conception of, nor 
doubted of any thing of which we have a lively conception. But 
this doctrine is ſo abſurd, that it hardly deſerves confutation. I 


have a more lively idea of Don Quixote than of the preſent King 


of Pruſſia; and yet I believe that the latter does exiſt, and that 
the former never did, When I was a ſchoolboy, I read an ab- 
ridgement of the Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, and believed every 
word of it; ſince I grew up, I have read that ingenious work at 
large, and conſequently have a much liveher conception of it than. 
before; yet now I believe the whole to be a fiction. Some months 
ago, I read the Treatiſe of Human Nature, and have at preſent a 
pretty clear remembrance of its contents; but I ſhall probably 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 172. 
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forget the greater part in a ſhort time, When that happens, I 
ought not, according to this theory, to believe that I ever read 
it, As long, however, as my faculties remain unimpaired, I fear 
I ſhall hardly be able to bring myſelf to this pitch of ſcepticiſm, 
No, no; I ſhall ever have good reaſon to remember my having 
read that book; however imperfect my remembrance may be, 
and however little ground I may have to congratulate myſelf up- 
on my acquaintance with it. 

The vivacity of a perception does not ſeem neceſlary to our be- 
lief of the exiſtence of the thing perceived. I ſee a town afar off; 
its viſible magnitude is not more than an inch ſquare, and there- 
fore my perception of it is neither lively nor diſtin; and yet I 
as certainly believe that town to exiſt, as if I were in the centre 
of it. I ſee an object in motion on the top of yonder hill; I 
cannot diſcern whether it be a man, or a horſe, or both; I there- 
fore exert no belief in regard to the claſs or ſpecies of things to 
which it belongs; but I believe with as much aſſurance that it 

exiſts, as if I ſaw it diſtinctly in all its parts and dimenſions. 
We have never any doubt of the exiſtence of an object ſo long 
as we are ſure that we perceive it by our ſenſes, whether the per- 
ception be ſtrong or weak, diſtin or confuſed; but whenever 
we begin to doubt, whether the object be perceived by our ſenſes, 
or whether we only imagine that we perceive it, then we likewiſe 
begin to doubt of its exiſtence, 

Theſe obſervations are applicable to memory, I ſaw a certain 
object ſome years ago; my remembrance of it is leſs diſtin now 
than it was the day after I ſaw it; but I believe the evidence of 
my memory as much at preſent as I did then, in regard to all 
the parts of it which I now am conſcious that I remember. Let 
a paſt event be ever ſo remote in time, if I am conſcious that I 
remember it, I ſtill believe, with equal aſſurance, that this event 
did once take place, For what is memory, but a conſciouſneſs of 
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our having formerly done or perceived ſomething? And if it 
be true, that ſomething is perceived or done at this preſent mo- 
ment, it will always be true, that at this moment that thing was 
perceived or done. The evidence of memory does not decay in. 
proportion as the ideas of memory become leſs lively; as long as 
we are conſcious that we remember, ſo long will the evidence at- 
tending that remembrance produce abſolute certainty; and abſo- 
lute certainty admits not of degrees, Indeed, as was already ob- 
ſerved, when remembrance becomes ſo obſcure, that we are at a 
loſs to determine whether we remember or only imagine an event, 
— in this caſe belief will be ſuſpended till we become certain whe- 
ther we remember or not; whenever we become certain that We 
do remember, conviction inſtantly ariſes. | 
Some. have ſuppoſed that the. evidence of memory is liable to- 
become uncertain, becauſe. we are not well enough acquainted: 
with the difference between memory and imagination, to be able 
at all times to determine, whether the one or the other be exert-- 
ed in regard to the events or facts we may have occaſion to con 
template. You ſay, that while you only imagine an event,, 
you neither believe nor diſbelieve the exiſtence or reality of it: 
but that as ſoon as you become conſcious: that you remember 
it, you inſtantly believe it to. have been real. You: muſt then: 
„ know with certainty the difference between memory and ima- 
** gination, and be able to tell by what marks you-diſtinguiſh: 
* the operations of the former from thoſe: of the latter; If you 
cannot do this, you may miſtake the one: for the other, and: 
think that you imagine when you really remember, and that you. 
remember when you only imagine. That belief, therefore, muſt. 
be very precarious, which is built upon the evidence of me- 
** mory, fince this evidence is ſo apt to be confounded with the 
viſionary exhibitions of imagination, which, by your on ac- 
knowledgement, can never conſtitute a foundation for true ra- 
tional 
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„ tional belief *,” This is an objection according to the meta- 
phyſical mode; which, without conſulting experience, is ſatiſ- 
fied if a few plauſible words can be put together in the form of 
an argument: but this objection will have no credit with thoſe 
who acknowledge ultimate inſtinctive principles of conviction, and 
who have more faith in their own feelings than in the ſubtleties 
of logic. | | | 

It is certain the vulgar are not able to give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the difference between memory and imagination; even 
philoſophers have not always ſucceeded in their attempts to il- 
luſtrate this point . Mr Hume tells us, that ideas of memory 
are diſtinguiſhed. from thoſe of imagination by the ſuperior viva- 
city of the former 4. This may ſometimes; but cannot always, 


* I do not remember where I have met with this argument. Perhaps I may 
Have heard it in converſation; 


+ Addiſon, in the Spectator, No. 411. ſeems to conſider imagination as a fa- 
culty converfant among thofe ideas only which are derived from the ſenſe of ſee- 
ing. But is not this acceptation of the word too limited? T can invent, and con- 
ſequenily imagine, a tune which I never heard. When 1 look at Hogarth's hu- 
mourous print of The Enraged Muſician, I can imagine the ſeveral diſcordant 
ſounds ſuppoſed: to proceed from the perſons and inſtruments there aſſembled. 
Men born blind; or who have loſt all remembrance of light and colours, are as 
capable of invention, and dream as frequently, as thoſe who ſee; my learned, 
ingenious, and worthy: friend Dr Blacklock of Edinburgh; who loſt! his fight at 
five months old, is an example of both. — Some authors have defined imagina- 
tion, The ſimple apprehenſion of corporeal objects when abſent. But cannot a: 
good man imagine the remorſe of a murderer, or the anxities of a miſer? Can- 
not one invent new theories in the abſtract philoſophy, or even an entire new ſy- 
ſtem of it? — Imagination, in the modern philoſophic language, ſeems to de- 
note two things: . That power of the mind which contemplates ideas (that is, 
thoughts or notions) without referring. them to real exiſtence, or to our paſt ex- 
perience; 2. That power which combines ideas into new forms or aſſemblages. 


7 Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 153. | N 
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be true: for ideas of imagination are often miſtaken for objects 
of ſenſe; ideas of memory never. The former, therefore, muſt 
often be more lively than the latter; for, according to this au- 
thor's own account, all ideas - are weaker than impreſſions, or in- 
formations of ſenſe “ . Dreaming perſons, lunatics, ſtage-play- 
ers, enthuſtaſts, and all who are agitated by fear, or other vio- 
lent paſſions, are apt to miſtake 1deas of imagination for real 
things, and the perception of thoſe ideas for real ſenſation. And 
the {ame thing 1s often experienced by perſons of ſtrong fancy, 
and great ſenſibility of temper, at a time when they are not 
troubled with any fits of irrationality or violent paſſion. 

But whatever difficulty we may find in defining or deſcribing 
memory, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from imagination, we are never 
at any loſs about our own meaning, when we ſpeak of remem- 
bering and of imagining. We all know what it 1s to remember, 
and what it is to imagine: a retroſpect to former experience al- 
ways attends the exertions of memory ; but thoſe of imagination 
are not attended with any fuch retroſpect. I remember to have 
** ſeen a lion, and I can imagine an elephant or centaur, which 
© I have never ſeen:” — Every body who uſes theſe words 
knows very well what they mean, whether he be able to explain 
his meaning by other words or not. The truth is, *that when we 
remember, we generally know that we remember ; when we i- 
magine, we generally know that we imagine : ſuch is our con- 
ſtitution. We therefore do not ſuppoſe the evidence of memory 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 41. 


+ In dreams indeed this is not the caſe; but the deluſions of dreaming, for all 
our frequent experience of them, are never ſuppoſed to affect in the leaſt degree 
either the veracity of our faculties, or the certainty of our knowledge. See be- 
low, Part 2, chap. 2. ſect. 2. 


uncertain, 
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uncertain, notwithſtanding that we may be at a loſs to explain 
the difference between that faculty and imagination: this differ- 
ence is perfectly known to every man by experience, though per- 
haps no man can fully expreſs it in words. There are many 
things very familiar to us, which we have no words to expreſs. 
I cannot deſcribe or define, either a red colour, which I know to 
be a ſimple object, or a white colour, which I know to be a com- 
poſition of ſeven. colours: but will any one hence infer, that I am 
ignorant of their difference, ſo as not to know, when I look on er- 
mine, whether it be white or red? Let it not then be ſaid, that 
becauſe we cannot define memory and imagination, therefore 
we are ignorant of their difference: every perſon of a ſound 
mind knows their difference, and can with certainty determine, 


when it is that he exerts the one, and when i is that he exerts the 
other, . . 


N 


Of Reajoning from the Effect to the Cauſe. 


I Left my chamber an hour ago, and now at my return find a 
book on the table, the ſize, and binding, and contents of 
which are ſo remarkable, that I am certain it was not here when 
I went out; and that I never ſaw it before. I aſk, who brought 
this book; and am told, that no body has entered my apartment 
ſince J left it. That, ſay I, is impaſſible. I make a more particu- 
lar inquiry; and a ſervant, in whoſe veracity I can confide, aſ- 
fures me, that he has had his eye on my chamber-door the whole 
day, and that no perſon. has entered it but myſelf only. Then, 
| lay 


4 
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ſay I, the perſon who brought this book muſt have come in by 
the window or the chimney; for it is impaſſible that this book 
i could have come hither of itſelf, The ſervant bids me remember, 
| that my chimney is too narrow to admit any human creature, and 
? that the window 1s ſecured on the inſide in ſuch a manner that it 
F cannot be opened from without. I examine the walls; it is evi- 
dent no breach has been made; and there is but one door to the 
apartment. What fhall I think? If the fervant's report be true, 
; and if the book have not been brought by any viſible agent, it 
| muſt have come in a miraculous manner, by the interpoſition of 
| ſome inviſible cauſe ; for {till I muſt repeat, that without ſome 
cauſe it could not pofſebly have come hither, 

Let the reader conſider the cafe, and deliberate with himſelf, 
whether I think irrationally on this occaſion, or expreſs myſelf 
too ſtrongly, when I ſpeak of the wmpoſſibility of a book appearing 
in my chamber without ſame cauſe of its appearance, either vi- 
ſible or inviſible. 1 would not willingly refer ſuch a phenome- 
f non to a miracle; but ſtill a miracle is poſſible; whereas it is 
abſolutely impoſſible that this could have happened without a 
0 cauſe; at leaſt it ſeems to me to be as real an impoſſibility, as as 
N that a part ſhould be greater than the whole, or that things equal 
| to one and the ſame thing ſhould be unequal to one another. 
And I preſume the reader will be of my opinion; for, in all my 
intercourſe with others, and after a careful examination of my 
own mind, 1 have never found any reaſon to think, thar it is 
poſſible for a human, or for a rational creature, to conceive a 
thing beginning to exaft, and proceeding from no cauſe, | 

I pronounce it therefore to be an axiom, clear, certain, and 
undeniable, That ** whatever beginneth to exiſt, proceedeth from 
< ſome cauſe.” I cannot bring myſelf to think, that the reverſe 
of any geometrical axiom is more incredible than the reverſe of 


this ; and therefore I am as certain of the truth of this, as I can 
I | | be 
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be of the truth of the other; and cannot, without contradicting 
myſelf, and doing violence to my nature, even attempt to believe 
otherwiſe. 

Whether this maxim be intuitive or demonſtrable, may per- 
haps admit of ſome diſpute ; but the determination of that point 
will not in the leaſt affect the truth of the maxim. If it be de- 
monſtrable, we can then aſhgn a reaſon for our belief of it: if it 
be intuitive, it is on the ſame footing with other intuitive axioms; 
that is, we believe it, becauſe the law of our nature renders it 
impoſſible for us to difbelieve it. | 

In proof of this maxim it has been ſaid, chat nothing can pro- 


duce itſelf. But this truth is not more evident than the truth to 


be proved, and therefore is no proof at all. Nay, this laſt pro- 
poſition ſeems to be only a different, and leſs proper, way of ex- 
preſſing the ſame thing: — Nothing can produce itſelf; — that 
is, every thing produced, muſt be produced by ſome other 
ching; — that is, every effect muſt proceed from a cauſe ; — and 
that is, (for all effects being poſterior to their cauſes, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a beginning), © every thing beginning to exiſt pro- 
e ceeds from ſome cauſe.” Other arguments have been offered 
in proof of this maxim, which I think are ſufficiently confuted 
by Mr HuuE, in his Treatiſe of Human Nature *. This maxim 
therefore he affirms, and I allow, to be not demonſtrably cer- 
tain, But he further affirms, that it is not intuitively certain ; 
in which I cannot agree with him. © All certainty,” ſays he, 
* ariſes from the compariſon of ideas, and from the diſcovery of 
** ſuch relations as are unalterable ſo long as the ideas continue 
the ſame; but the only relations Þ of this kind are reſem- 

** blance, 


* Book 1. part 3. ſect. 3. 48-4 F % 


There are, according to Mr Home, ſeven different kinds of philoſophical 
relation, to wit, Reſemblance, Identity, Relations of time and place, Proportion 
I in 
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** blance, proportion in quantity and number, degrees of any 


quality, and contrariety ; none of which is implied in the ma- 
xim, Whatever begins to exiſt, proceeds from ſome cauſe : — that. 
maxim therefore is not intuitively certain,” — This argument, 
if it prove any thing at all, would prove, that the maxim is not 
even certain ; for we are here told, that it has not that character 
or quality from which all certainty ariſes. | 

But, if I miſtake not, both the premiſes of this ſyllogiſm are 
falſe. In the firſt place, I cannot admit, that all certainty ariſes 
from a compariſon of ideas. I am certain of the exiſtence of 
myſelf, and of the other things that affect my ſenſes ; I am cer- 
tain, that whatever is, is; and yet I cannot conceive, that 
any compariſon of ideas is neceſſary to produce theſe convictions 
in my mind. Perhaps I cannot ſpeak of them without uſing 
words expreſſive of relation; but the ſimple act or perception of the 
underſtanding by which I am conſcious of them, implies not any 
compariſon that I can diſcover. If it did, then the ſimpleſt intui- 
tive truth requires proof, or illuſtration at leaſt, before it can be 
acknowledged as truth by the mind ; which I preſume will not 
be found warranted by experience. Whether others are con- 
ſcious of making ſuch a compariſon, before they yield aſſent to 
the ſimpleſt intuitive truth, I know not; but this I know, that 
my mind is often conſcious of certainty where no ſuch compari- 
ſon has been made by me. I acknowledge, indeed, that no cer- 
tain truth can become an object of ſcieace, till it be expreſſed in 
words; that, if expreſſed in words, it muſt aſſume the form of 
a propoſition ; and that every propoſition, being either affirma- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


in quantity or number, Degrees in any common quality, Contrariety, and Cauſation. 
And by the word Relation he here means, that particular circumſtance in which 
we may think proper to compare ideas. See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. 
P. 32. 142. 


tive 
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tive or negative, muſt imply a compariſon of the thing or ſub- 
ject, with that quality or circumſtance which is affirmed or de- 
nied to belong to or agree with it: and therefore I acknow- 
ledge, that in ſcience all certainty may be ſaid to ariſe from a 
compariſon of ideas. But the generality of mankind believe ma- 
ny things as certain, which they never thought of expreſling in 
words. An ordinary man believes, that himſelf, his family, his 
houſe, and cattle, exiſt ; but, in order to produce this belief in 
his mind, is it neceſſary, that he compare thoſe objects with the 
general idea of exiſtence or non-exiſtence, ſo as to diſcern their a- 
greement with the one, or diſagreement with the other ? I can- 
not think it: at leaſt, if he has ever made ſuch a compariſon, it 
muſt have been without his knowledge; for I am convinced, 
that, if we were to aſk him the queſtion, he would not under- 
ſtand us. 


Secondly, I apprehend, that our author has not enumerated 


all the relations which, when diſcovered, give riſe to certainty, 
I am certain, that I am the ſame perſon to-day I was yeſterday, 
This indeed our author denies D. I cannot help it; I am certain 
notwithſtanding ; and I flatter myſelf, there are not many per- 
ſons in the world who would think this ſentiment of mine a pa- 
radox, I ſay, then, I am certain, that I am the ſame perſon to- 
day I was yeſterday. Now, the relation expreſſed in this propoſi- 
tion 1s not reſemblance, nor proportion in quantity and number, 
nor degrees of any common quality, nor contrariety : it is a re- 
lation different from all theſe ; it is identity or ſameneſs. — That 
London is contiguous to the Thames, is a propoſition which ma- 
ny of the moſt ſenſible people in Europe hold to be certainly 
true; and yet the relation expreſſed in it is none of thoſe four 


See part 2. chap. 2. ſect. 1. of this Eſſay. 
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which our author ſuppoſes to be the ſole proprietors of certainty. 
For it is not in reſpect of reſemblance, of proportion in quantity 
or number, of contrariety, or of degrees in any common quality, 
that London and the Thames are here compared, but purely in 
reſpect of place or ſituation. | 

Again, that the foregoing maxim is neither intuitively nor 
demonſtrably certain, our author attempts to prove from this 
conſideration, that we cannot demonſtrate the impoſſibility of 
the contrary, Nay, the contrary, he ſays, is not inconcei- 
vable : “for we can conceive an object non-exiſtent this mo- 
ment, and exiſtent the next, without joining it to the idea of 
a cauſe, which is an idea altogether diſtin and different.“ 
But this, I preſame, is not a fair ſtate of the caſe, Can we con- 
ceive a thing beginning to exiſt, and yet bring ourſelves to 
think that a cauſe is not neceſſary to the production of ſuch a 
thing? If we cannot, (I am ſure I cannot), then is the contrary 
of this maxim, when fairly ſtated, found to be truly and pro- 
perly inconceivable. 

But whether the contrary of this maxim be inconceivable or 
not, the maxim itſelf may be intuitively certain. Of intuitive, 
as well as of demonſtrable truths, there are different kinds, It is 
a character of ſome, that their contraries are inconcewable ; ſuch 
are the axioms of goemetry. But of many other intuitive truths, 
the contraries are conceivable, ** I do feel a hard body; — I 
% do. not feel a hard body ;” —theſe propoſitions. are equally 
conceivable : the firſt is true, for I have a pen between my 
fingers; but I cannot prove its truth by argument; therefore its 
Wah! is perceived intuitively, 

Thus far we have argued for the ſake of argument, and op- 
poſed metaphyſic to metaphyſic *, in order to prove, that our 


* See part 3. chap. 2. of this Eſſay. 
| author's 
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author's reaſoning on the preſent ſubject is not concluſive. It is now 
time to enter into the merits of the cauſe, and conſider the matter 
philoſophically, that is, according to fact and experience. And in 
this way we bring it to a very ſhort iſſue. The point in diſpute is, 
Whether this maxim, Whatever begins to exiſt, proceeds from 
e ſome cauſe,” be intuitively certain? That the mind naturally and 
neceſſarily aſſents to it without any doubt, and conſiders its con- 
trary as impoſſible, I have already thewn ; the maxim, therefore, 
is certainly true. That it cannot, by any argument, or medium of 
proof, be rendered more evident than it 1s when firſt appre- 
hended by the mind, is alſo certain; for it is of itſelf as evident 
as any propoſition that can be urged in proof of it. If, there- 
fore, this maxim be true, (as every rational being feels, and ac- 
knowledges), it is a principle of common ſenſe : we believe it, 
not becauſe we can give a reaſon, but becauſe, by the law of 

our nature, we mult believe it. | 
Our opinion of the neceſſity of a cauſe to the production of 
every thing that has a beginning, is by our author ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from obſervation and experience, It 1s true, that in our 
experience we have never found any thing beginning to exiſt, 
and proceeding from no cauſe; but J imagine it will not appear, 
that our belief of this axiom hath experience for its foundation, 
For let it be remarked, that ſome children, at a time when their 
experience is very ſcanty, ſeem to be as ſenfible of the truth of 
this axiom, as many perſons arrived at maturity. I do not mean, 
that they ever repeat it in the form of a propoſition ; or that, if 
they were to hear it repeated in that form, they would inſtantly 
declare their aſſent to-it ; for a propoſition can never be rationally 
aſſented to, except by thoſe who underſtand the words that com- 
poſe it: but I mean, that theſe children have a natural propen- 
fity to inquire after the cauſe of any effect or event that engages; 
their 
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their attention; which they would not do, if the view of an e- 


vent or effect did not ſuggeſt to them, that a cauſe is neceſſary 
to its production. Their curioſity in aſking the reaſons and 
cauſes of every thing they ſee and hear, is often very remark- 
able, and riſes even to impertinence; at leaſt it is called ſo when 
one is not prepared to give them an anſwer, I have known a 
child break open his drum, to ſee if he could diſcover the cauſe 
of its extraordinary ſound ; and that at the hazard of rendering 
the plaything unſerviceable, and of being puniſhed for his indiſ- 
cretion. If the ardor of this curioſity were always proportioned 
to the extent of a child's experience, or to the care his teach- 
ers have taken to make him attentive to the dependence of ef- 
fects on cauſes, we might then aſcribe it to the power of edu- 
cation, or to a habit contracted by experience. But every one 
who has had an opportunity of converſing with children, knows 
that this is not the caſe; and that their curioſity cannot other- 
wiſe be accounted for, than by ſuppoſing it inſtinctive, and, like 
other inſtincts, ſtronger in ſome minds, and weaker in others, 
independently on experience and education, and in conſequence 


of the appointment of that Being who has been pleaſed to make 


one man differ from another in his intellectual accompliſhments, 
as well as in his features, complexion, and ſize. Nor let it be 
imagined, becauſe ſome children are in this reſpect more curious 
than others, that therefore the belief of this maxim is inſtinctive 
in ſome minds only : the maxim may be equally believed by all, 


' notwithſtanding this diverſity. For do we not find a ſimilar di- 


verſity in the genius of different men? Some men have a phi- 
loſophical turn of mind, and love to inveſtigate cauſes, and to 
have a reaſon ready on every occaſion; others are indifferent as 
to theſe matters, being ingroſſed by ſtudies of another kind. 
And yet I preſume it will be found, that the truth of this maxim 


3 
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is felt by every man, though perhaps many men never thought 
of putting it in words in the form of a propoſition. 

We repeat, therefore, that this axiom is one of the principles of 
common ſenſe, which every rational mind does and muſt acknow- 
ledge to be true; not becauſe it can be proved, but becauſe the 
law of nature determines us to believe it without proof, and to 
look upon its contrary as abſurd and impoſſible. 

The axiom now before us is the foundation of the moſt im- 
portant argument that ever employed human reaſon; I mean 
that which, from the works that are created, evinces the eternal 
power and godhead of the Creator. That argument, as far as it 
reſolves itſelf into this axiom, is properly a demonſtration, being 
a clear deduction from a ſelf-evident principle; and therefore no 
man can pretend to underſtand it without feeling it to be conclu- 
ſive, So that what the Pſalmiſt ſays of the Atheiſt is literally 
true, He is a fool; as really irrational as if he refuſed to be con- 
vinced by a mathematical demonſtration. Nay, he is more ir- 
rational; becauſe there is no truth demonſtrated in mathematics 


which ſo many powers of our nature conſpire to ratify, and with 
which all rational minds are ſo deeply impreſſed. The contem- 
plation of the Divine Nature is the moſt uſeful and the moſt en- 
nobling exerciſe in which our faculties can be engaged; and re- 
commends itſelf to every man of ſound judgement and good 
taſte, as the moſt durable and moſt perfect enjoyment that can 
fall to the ſhare of any created being. Sceptics may wrangle, 
and mockers may blaſpheme ; but the pious man knows by evi- 
dence too ſublime for their comprehenſion *, that his affections 


* My meaning is only this, that the faith of pious. men will be ſtrengthened 
by ſuch ſupernatural aid as unbelievers or blaſphemers can have no reaſon to 


expect; a doctrine which, if I miſtake not, is warranted by the ſcripture ;; 
John vii, 17. | 


are 


* * 
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are not miſplaced, and that his hopes ſhall not be diſappointed; 


by evidence which, to every ſound mind, is fully ſatisfactory; 
but which, to the humble and tender-hearted, is altogether o- 
verwhelming, irreſiſtible, and divine. 

That many of the objects in nature have had a beginning, is 
obvious to our own ſenſes and memory, or confirmed by un- 
queſtionable teſtimony: theſe, therefore, according to the axiom 
we are here conſidering, muſt be believed to have proceeded from 
a cauſe adequate at leaſt to the effects produced. That the whole 
ſenſible univerſe hath to us the appearance of an effect, of ſome- 
thing which once was not, and which exiſts not by any neceſſity 
of nature, but by the appointment of ſome powerful and intelli- 
gent cauſe different from and independent on it ; —that the u- 


niverſe, I ſiy, has this appearance, cannot be denied: and that 


it is what it appears to be, an effect; that it had a beginning, 
and was not from eternity, is proved by every ſort of evidence 
the ſubject will admit. And if ſo, we offer violence to our un- 
derſtanding, when we attempt to believe that the whole univerſe 
does not proceed from ſome cauſe; and we argue unphiloſophi- 
cally, when we endeavour to diſprove this natural and univerſal 
ſuggeſtion of the human mind. 

It is true, the univerſe is, as one may ſay, a work /uz generic, 
altogether ſingular, and ſuch as we cannot properly compare to 
other works; becauſe indeed all works are comprehended in it. 
But that natural dictate of the mind by which we believe the u- 
niverſe to have proceeded from a cauſe, ariſes from our conſi- 
dering it as an effect; a circumſtance in which it is perfectly ſi- 


milar to all works whatſoever. The ſingularity of the effect ra- 


ther confirms (if that be poſſible) than weakens our belief of the 


neceſſity of a cauſe; at leaſt it makes us more attentive to the 


cauſe, and intereſts us more deeply in it. What is the univerſe, 
but a vaſt ſyſtem of works or effects, ſome of them great, and 


1 others 
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others ſmall; ſome more and ſome leſs conſiderable ? If each of 
theſe works, the leaſt as well as the greateſt, require a cauſe for 
its production; is it not in the higheſt degree abſurd to ſay, that 
the whole is not the effect of a cauſe? — Each link of a great 
chain muſt be ſupported by ſomething, but the whole chain may 
be ſupported by nothing: — Nothing leſs than an ounce can be a 
counterpoiſe to an ounce, nothing leſs than a pound to a pound; 
but the wing of a gnat, or nothing at all, may be a ſufficient 
counterpoiſe to ten hundred thouſand pounds: Are not theſe 
aſſertions too abſurd to deſerve an anſwer.? _. 

The reader, if he be acquainted with Mr Huux's Eſay on a 
particular providence and a future flate, will ſee, that theſe re- 
marks are intended as an anſwer to a very ſtrange argument 
there advanced againſt the belief of a Deity. © The univerſe,” 
we are told, is an object quite ſingular and unparalleled ; no 
other object that has fallen under our obſervation hears any 
fimilarity tot; neither it nor its cauſe can be comprehended 
under any known ſpecies ; and therefore concerning the cauſe 
of the univerſe we can form no rational concluſion at all.” 
1 appeal to any man of ſound judgement, whether that ſuggeſtion 
of his underſtanding, which prompts him to infer a cauſe from 
an effect, has any dependence upon a prior operation of his mind, 
by which the effect in queſtion is referred to its genus or ſpecies. 
When he pronounces concerning any object which he conceives to 
have had a beginning, that it muſt have proceeded from ſome cauſe, 
does this judgement neceſſarily imply any compariſon of that object 
with others of a like kind? If the new object were in every re- 
ſpect unlike to other objects, would this have any influence on his 
judgement? Would he not acknowledge a cauſe to be as neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the moſt uncommon, as of the moſt 
familiar object? — If therefore J believe, that I myſelf owe my 
exiſtence to ſome cauſe, becauſe there is ſomething in my mind 
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which neceſſarily determines me to this belief, I muſt alſo, for 
the very ſame reaſon, believe, that the whale univerſe (ſuppoſed 
to have had a beginning) proceeds from ſome cauſe. The evi- 
dence of both is the ſame. If I believe the firſt and not the ſe- 
cond, I believe and diſbelieve the ſame evidence at the fame time; 
believe that the very ſame ſuggeſtion of my underſtanding is 
both true and falſe. | 

Though I were to grant, that, when an object is reducible to 
no known genus, no rational inference can be made concerning 
its cauſe ; yet it will not follow, that our inferences concerning 
the cauſe of the univerſe are irrational, ſuppoſing it reaſonable to 
believe that the univerſe had a beginning. If there be in the u- 
niverſe any thing which is reducible to no known genus, let it 
be mentioned : if there be any preſumption for the exiſtence of 
ſuch a thing, let the foundation of that preſumption be explain- 
ed. And, if you pleaſe, I ſhall, for argument's ſake, admit, 
that concerning the cauſe of that particular thing, no rational 
concluſion can be formed. But it has never been aſſerted, that 
the exiſtence of ſuch a thing 1s either real or probable. Mr 


Hv only aſſerts, that the univerſe itſelf, not any particular 


thing in the univerſe, is reducible to no known genus. Well, 
then, let me aſk, What is the univerſe? A word? No; it is a 
vaſt collection of things. — Are all theſe things reducible to ge- 
nera ? Mr HuME does not deny it. — Each of theſe things, then, 
if it had a beginning, muſt alſo have had a cauſe? It muſt, — 
What thing in the univerſe exiſts uncauſed ? Nothing. —Is this a 
rational concluſion ? So it ſeems. —It ſeems, then, that though it 
be rational to aſſign a cauſe to every thing in the univerſe, yet to 
aſſign a cauſe to the univerſe is not rational! It is ſhameful thus 


to trifle with words. —In fact, this argument, ſo highly admired 


by its author, is no argument at all. It is founded on a diſtinc- 
tion that is perfectly inconceivable, Twenty ſhillings make a 
Nos pound: 
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pound : though you lay twenty ſhillings on the table, you have 
not laid down a pound, you have only laid down twenty ſhil- 
lings. If the reader cannot enter into this diſtinction, he will never 
be able to conceive in what the force of Mr HumEe's argument 
conſiſts, | 

If the univerſe had a beginning, it muſt have had a cauſe. 
This is a ſelf-evident axiom, or at leaſt an undeniable conſe- 
quence of one. We neceſſarily aſſent to it; ſuch is the law of 
our nature, If we deny it, we cannot, without abſurdity, be- 
lieve any thing elſe ; becauſe we at the ſame time deny the au- 
thenticity of thoſe inſtinctive ſuggeſtions which are the founda- 
tion of all truth. The Atheiſt will never be able to elude the 
force of this argument, till he can prove, that every thing in na- 
ture exiſts neceſſarily, independently, and from eternity. 

If Mr Huxk's argument be found to turn to ſo little account, 
from the ſimple conſideration of the univerſe, as exiſting, and 
as having had a beginning, it will appear (if poſſible) ſtill more 
irrational, when we take a view of the univerſe, and its parts, 
as of works curiouſly adapted to certain ends. Their exiſtence 
diſplays the neceſſity of a powerful cauſe ; their frame proves 
the cauſe to be intelligent, good, and wiſe. The meaneſt of the 
works of nature, (if any of Nature's works may be called mean), 
— the arrangement neceſſary for the production of the ſmalleſt 
plant, requires in the cauſe a degree of power and wiſdom, which 
infinitely tranſcends the ſublimeſt exertions of human ability. 
What then ſhall we ſay of the cauſe that produces an animal, a 
rational ſoul, a world, a ſyſtem of worlds, an univerſe? Shall 
we ſay, that infinite power and wiſdom are not neceſſary attri- 
butes of that univerſal cauſe, though they be neceſſary attributes 
of the cauſe that produces a plant? Shall we ſay, that the ma- 
ker of a plant may be acknowledged to be powerful, intelligent, 


and wiſe ; becauſe there are many other things in nature that 
| K 2 reſemble 
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reſemble a plant; but that we cannot rationally acknowledge the 
maker of the univerſe to be wiſe, powerful, or intelligent, be- 
cauſe there is nothing which the univerſe reſembles, or to which 
it may be compared? Can the man who argues in this manner 
have any meaning to his words ? 

The other cavils thrown out againſt the divine attributes, in: 
this flimſy eſſay, I may perhaps have occaſion: to animadvert on 
hereafter. Meantime to thoſe readers who may be in danger from: 
them I would recommend a careful peruſal of Butler's Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. 


. VI. 
Of Probable or Experimental Reaſoning.. 


N all our reaſonings from the cauſe to the effect, we proceed! 
on a ſuppoſition, and a belief, that the courſe of nature will 


continue to be in time to come what. we experience it to be at. 


preſent, and remember it to have been in time paſt. This pre- 


ſumption of continuance is the foundation of all our judge- 


ments concerning future events; and this, in many caſes, deter- 
mines our conviction as effectually as any proof or demonſtra- 
tion whatſoever „ although the conviction ariſing from it be dif- 
ferent in kind from what is produced. by ſtrict | demonſtration, as: 
well as from thoſe kinds of conviction: that. attend: the. evidence: 
of ſenſe, memory, and abſtract intuition. The higheſt degree of 
conviction in reaſoning from cauſes to effects, is called moral cer- 
tainty; and the inferior degrees reſult from that ſpecies of evi- 
dence which is called probability or veriſimilitude. That all men 


wall 
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will die; that the ſun will riſe to-morrow, and the ſea ebb and 
flow; that ſleep will continue to refreſh, and food to nouriſh 
us; that the ſame articulate ſounds which to-day communicate 
the ideas of virtue and vice, meat and drink, man and beaſt, 
will to-morrow communicate the ſame ideas to the ſame perſons, 
— no man can doubt, without being accounted a fool. In theſe, 
and in all other inſtances. where our experience of the paſt has 
been equally extenſive and uniform, our judgement concerning 
the future amounts to moral certainty : we believe, with full aſ- 
ſurance, or at leaſt without doubt, that the fame laws of nature 
which have hitherto operated, will continue to operate; as long as 
we foreſee no cauſe to interrupt or hinder their operation. 

But no perſon who attends to his own mind will ſay, that, in 
theſe caſes; our belief, or conviction, is the effect of a proof, or 
of any thing like it. If reaſoning be at all employed, it is only 
in order to give us a clear view of our paſt experience with re- 
gard to the point in queſtion. When this view is obtained, rea- 
ſoning is no longer neceſſary; the mind, by its own innate 
force, and in conſequence of an irreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, 
infers the future from the: paſt, immediately, and without the 
mter vention of any argument. The ſea has ebbed and flowed 
twice every day in time paſt; therefore the fea will continue to 
ebb and flow twice every day in the time to come, — is by no 
means a logical deduction of a concluſion from premiſes. “. 

When our experience of the paſt has not been uniform nor ex- 
tenſive, our opinion with regard to the future falls ſhort of mo- 
ral certainty; and. amounts only to a greater or leſs degree of 


This remark was firſt made by Mr Hu ux. See it illuſtrated at great lengtli 
in his Eſſays, part 2. ſect. 4. See alſo Dr Campbell's Diſſertation on Miracles, 
Y- 13. 14. edit 2. 


ö perſuaſion,, 
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perſuaſion, according to the greater or ſmaller proportion of fa- 
vourable inſtances : — we ſay, ſuch an event will probably hap- 
pen, ſuch another is wholly improbable. If a medicine has pro- 
ved ſalutary in one inſtance, and hurtful in five, a phyſician 
would not chuſe to recommend it, except in a deſperate caſe ; 
and would then conſider its ſucceſs as a thing rather to be with- 
ed than expected. An equal number of favourable and unfa- 
vourable inſtances leave the mind in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, without 
exciting the ſmalleſt degree of aſſurance on either ſide, except, 
perhaps, what may ariſe from our being more interefted on the 
one ſide than on the other. A phyſician influenced by ſuch e- 
vidence would ſay, My patient may recover, and he may die: 
I am ſorry to ſay, that the former event is not one whit more 
** probable than the latter.“ When the favourable inſtances ex- 
ceed the unfavourable in number, we begin to think the future 
event in ſome degree probable ; and more or leſs ſo, according to 
the ſurplus of favourable inſtances. A few favourable inſtances, 
without any mixture of unfavourable ones, render an event pro- 
bable in a pretty high degree; but the favourable experience 
mult be both extenſive and uniform, before it can produce moral 
certainty, 

A man brought into being at maturity, and placed in a deſert 
iſland, would abandon himſelf to deſpair, when he firſt ſaw the 
ſun ſet, and the night come on; for he could have no expecta- 
tion that ever the day would be renewed. But he is tranſported 
with joy, when he again beholds the glorious orb appearing in 
the eaſt, and the heavens and the earth illuminated as before. 
He again views the declining ſun with . apprehenſion, yet not 
without hope ; the ſecond night 1s leſs diſmal than the firſt, but 
is {till uncomfortable, on account of the weakneſs of the probabi- 
lity produced by one favourable inſtance. As the inſtances grow 
more numerous, the probability becomes ſtronger and ſtronger : 


yet 
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yet it may be queſtioned, whether a man in theſe circumſtances 
would ever arrive at ſo high degree of moral certainty in this 
matter as we experience; who know, not only that the ſun has 
riſen every day ſince we began to exiſt, but alſo that the ſame 
phenomenon has happened regularly for more than five thouſand 
years, without failing in a ſingle inſtance. The judgement of 
our great epic poet appears no where to more advantage than in 
his eighth book; where Adam relates to the angel what paſſed in 
his mind immediately after his awaking into life. The following 
paſſage is at once tranſcendently beautiful, and philoſophically 
juſt. 


«© While thus I call'd, and ſtray'd I knew not whither, 
« From where I-firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 


« This happy light, when anſwer none return'd, 

« On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flowers, 

« Penſive I ſat me down; there gentle ſleep 

“ Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 

« My drouſed ſenſe ; untroubled, though I thought 

then was paſſing to my former ſtate 

© Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve *.“ 
Paradiſe Loſt, b. 8. l. 283. 


Adam at this time had no experience of ſleep, and therefore could 
not, with any probability, expect that he was to recover from it. 
Its approaches were attended with feelings ſimilar to thoſe he 
had experienced when awaking from non-exiſtence, and would 
naturally ſuggeſt that idea to his mind ; and as he had no rea- 
lon to expect that his life was to continue, would intimate the 


The beauty of theſe lines did not eſcape the elegant and judicious Addiſon ; 
but that author does not aſſign the reaſon of his approbation. Spect. No 345. 
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probability that he was again upon the verge of an inſenſible 


(tate *. 
Now it is evident, from what has been already faid, that the 


degree of probability muſt be 1ntuitively perceived, or the de- 


gree of aſſurance ſpontaneouſly and inſtinctively excited in the 
mind, upon the bare conſideration of the inſtances on either fide; 
and that without any medium of argument to connect the future 
event with the paſt experience. Reaſening may be employed in 


bringing the inſtances into view; but when that is done, it is no 


longer neceſſary. And if you were to argue with a man, in or- 
der to convince him that a certain future event 15 not ſo impro- 
bable as he ſeems to think, you would only make him take no- 
tice of ſome favourable inſtance which he had overlooked, or en- 
deavour to render him ſuſpicions of the reality of ſome of the un- 
favourable inſtances ; leaving it to himſelf to eſtimate the degree 
of probability. If he continue refractory, notwithſtanding that 
his view of the ſubject is the ſame with yours, he can be reaſon- 
ed with in no other way, than by your appealing to the common 
ſenſe of mankind. 

To the ſupreme intelligence all knowledge! is intuitive nd cer- 
tain, But it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that probabilities of 
one ſort or other may ſometimes employ the underſtanding of all 


created beings. To man, probability (as an excellent author 


obſerves) is the very guide of life. 


„ Several things (ſays Butler) greatly affect all our living powers, and at 
length ſuſpend the exerciſe of them; as, for inſtance, drouſineſs, increaſing till it 


. ends in ſound ſleep: and from hence we might have imagined it would deſtroy 


66 them, till we found by experience the weakneſs of this way of judging.” 
Butler's Analogy, part 1. ch. 1. 


+ Butler's Analogy. Introduction. 
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. VII. 
Of Analogical Reaſoning. 


R Exſoning from analogy, when traced up to its ſource, will be 
found in like manner to terminate in a certain inſtinctive 
propenſity, implanted in us by our Maker, which leads us to ex- 
pect, that ſimilar cauſes, in ſimilar circumſtances, do probably 
produce, or will probably produce, ſimilar effects. The probabi- 
lity which this kind of evidence is fitted to illuſtrate, does, like 
the former, admit of a vaſt variety of degrees, from abſolute 
doubting up to moral certainty, When the ancient philoſopher, 
who was {ſhipwrecked in a ſtrange country, diſcovered certain 
geometrical figures drawn upon the ſand by the ſea-ſhore, he 
was naturally led to believe, with a degree of aſſurance not infe- 
rior to moral certainty, that the country was inhabited by men, 
ſome of whom were men of ſtudy and ſcience, like himſelf, 
Had theſe figures been lefs regular, and hiker chance-work, the 
preſumption from analogy, of the country being inhabited, 
would have been weaker; and had they been of ſuch a nature as 
left it altogether dubious, whether they were the work of accident 
or of deſign, the evidence would have been too ambiguous to 
ſerve as a foundation for any opinion. I 
In reaſoning from analogy, we argue from a fact or thing ex- 
perienced to ſomething fimilar not experienced; and from our 
view of the former ariſes an opinion with regard to the latter ; 
which opinion will be found to imply a greater or leſs degree of 
aſſurance, according as the inſtance from which we argue is more 
or leſs ſimilar to the inſtance to which we argue, Why the degree 
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of our aſſurance is determined by the degree of likeneſs, we can- 
not tell; but we know by experience, that this is the caſe : and 
by .experience allo we know, that our aſſurance, ſuch as it is, a- 


riſes immediately in the mind, whenever we fix our attention on 
the circumſtances in which the probable event is expected, ſo as 


to trace their reſemblance to thoſe circumſtances in which we 
have known a ſimilar event to take place. A child who has 
been burnt with a red-hot coal, is careful to avoid touching the 
flame of a candle; for as the viſible qualities of the latter are like 
to thoſe of the former, he expects, with a very high degree of 
aſſurance, that the effects produced<by the candle operating on 
his fingers, will be fimilar to choſe Pioduced by the burning 
coal, And it deſerves to be remarked, that the judgement a child 
forms on theſe occaſions may ariſe, and often doth ariſe, pre- 
vious to education and reaſoning, and while experience is very 
limitedl, Knowing that a lighted candle is a dangerous object, 
he will be ſhy of touching a glow-worm, or a piece of wet fiſh 
ſhining in the dark, becauſe of their reſemblance to the flame of 
a candle: but as this reſemblance is but imperfect, his judge- 
ment, with regard to the conſequences of touching theſe objects, 
will probably be more inclined to doubt, than in the former caſe, 
where the inſtances were more {imnar, 

Thoſe who are acquainted with aſtronomy, think it probable, 
that the planets are inhabited by living creatures, on account of 
their being in all other reſpects ſo Iike our earth. A man Who 
thinks them not much bigger than they appear to the eye, never 
dreams of ſuch a notion; for to him they ſeem in every reſpect 
unlike our earth: and there is no other way of bringing him 
over to the aſtronomer's opinion, than by explaining to him thoſe 
particulars in which the planets and our earth reſemble one ano- 
cher. As ſoon as he comprehends theſe particulars, and this re- 
ſemblance, his mind of its own accord admits the probability of 

| the 
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the new opinion, without being led to it by any medium of 
proof, connecting the facts he hath experienced with other ſimilar 
and probable facts lying beyond the reach of his experience. 
Such a proof indeed could not be given, If he were not convin- 
ced of the probability by the bare view of the facts, you would im- 
pute his perſeverance in his old opinion, either to obſtinacy, or to 
want of common ſenſe; two mental diſorders for which logic pro- 
vides no- remedy, | | 


JJ 


Of Faith in Teſtimony. 


Here are in the world many men, whoſe declaration concern» 

ing any fact which they have ſeen, and of which they are 

competent judges, would engage my belief as effectually as the 

evidence of my own ſenſes. A metaphyſician may tell me, that 

this implicit confidence in teſtimony is unworthy of a philoſopher, 

and that my faith ought to be more rational! It may be ſo ; but 

believe as before notwithſtanding. And I find that all men 
have the fame confidence in the teſtimony of certain perſons; 
and that if a man ſhould refuſe to think as other men do in this 
matter, he would be called obſtinate, whimſical, narrow- mind- 

ed, and a fool. If, after the experience of ſo many ages, men 

are ſtill diſpoſed: to believe the word of an honeſt man, and- find 

No inconvenience in doing ſo, I muſt conclude, that it is not on- 

ly natural, but rational, expedient, and manly, to credit ſuch 
teſtimony: and though I were to peruſe volumes of metaphy fic: 

written in proof of the fallibility of teſtimony, I ſhould' ſtill, like 

5 L 2 the: 
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the reſt of the world, believe credible teſtimony without fear of 
inconvenience. I know very well, that teſtimony 1s not admitted 
in proof of any doctrine in mathematics, becauſe the evidence of 
that ſcience is of a different kind. But is truth to be found in 
mathematics only? is the geometrician the only perſon who exerts 
a rational belief? do we never find conviction ariſe in our minds, 
except when we contemplate an intuitive axiom, or run over a 
mathematical demonſtration ? In natural philoſophy, a ſcience 
not inferior to pure mathematics in the certainty of its conclu- 
ſions, teſtimony is admitted as a ſufficient proof of many facts. 
To believe teſtimony, therefore, 1s agreeable to nature, to reaſon, 
and to ſound philoſophy. 

When we believe the declaration of an honeſt man, in regard 
to facts of which he has had experience, we ſuppoſe, that by 
the view or perception of thoſe facts, his ſenſes have been affect- 
ed in the ſame manner as ours would have been, if we had been 


in his place. So that faith in teſtimony is in part reſolvable into 


that conviction which is produced by the evidence of ſenſe: at 
leaſt, if we did not believe our ſenſes, we could not, without 
abſurdity, believe teſtimony; if we have any tendency to doubt 
the evidence of ſenſe, we muſt, in regard to teſtimony, be 
equally ſceptical. Thoſe philoſophers, therefore, who would 
perſuade us to reject the evidence of ſenſe, among whom are to 
be reckoned all who deny the exiſtence of matter, are not to be 
conſidered as mere theoriſts, whoſe ſpeculations are of too ab- 
ſtract a nature to do any harm, but as men of very dangerous 
principles. Not to mention the bad effects of ſuch doctrine upon 
{cience in general“, I would only at preſent call upon the reader 
to attend to its influence upon our religious opinions and hi- 
ſtorical knowledge. Teſtimony is the grand external evidence of 


* — 


* Sec below, part 2. chap. 2. ſect. 2. 
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Chriſtianity. All the miracles wrought by our Saviour, and 
particularly that great deciſive miracle, his reſurrection from the 
dead, were ſo many appeals to the ſenſes of men, in proof of his 
divine miſſion : and whatever ſome unthinking cavillers may ob- 
jet, this we affirm to be not only the moſt proper, but the only 
proper, kind of external evidence, that can be employed, conſiſt- 
ently with man's free agency and moral probation, for eſtabliſh- 
ing a popular and univerſal religion among mankind. Now, if 
matter has no exiſtence but in our mind, our ſenſes are deceit- 
ful: and if ſo, St Thomas muſt have been deceived when he felt, 
and the reſt of the apoſtles when they ſaw, the body of their 
Lord after his reſurrection ; and all the facts recorded in hiſtory, 
both ſacred and civil, were no better than dreams or deluſions, 
with which perhaps St Matthew, St John, and St Luke, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Cæſar, were affected, but which they had 
no more ground of believing to be real, than I have of believing, 
in conſequence of my having dreamed it, that I was laſt night 
in Conſtantinople. Nay, if I admit the non-exiſtence of matter, 
I muſt believe, that what my ſenſes declare to be true, is not only 
not truth, but contrary to it. For does not this philoſophy 
teach, that what ſeems to human ſenſe to exiſt does not exiſt ; 
and that what ſeems corporeal is incorporeal ? and are not exiſt- 
ence and non-exiſtence, materiality and immateriality, contra- | 
ries? Now, if men ought to believe the contrary of what their 
ſenſes declare to be true, the evidence of all hiſtory, of all teſti- 
mony, and indeed of all external perception, 1s no longer any e- 
vidence of the reality of the fats warranted by it ; but becomes, 
rather a proof that thoſe facts did never happen. If it be urged, 
as an objection to this reaſoning, that BERKELEY was a Chri- 
ſtian, notwithſtanding his ſcepticiſm (or paradoxical belief) in 
other matters; I anſwer, that though he maintained the doctrine 
of the non-exiſtence of body, there is no evidence that he under- 
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ſtood it: nay, there is poſitive evidence that he did not; as I 
hall have occaſion to ſhow afterwards “. | 

Again, when we believe a man's word, becauſe we know him 
ro be honeſt, or, in other words, have had experience of his ve- 
racity, all reaſoning on ſuch teſtimony is ſupported by the evi- 
dence of experience, and by our preſumption of the continuance 
of the laws cf nature: — the firſt evidence reſolves itſelf into 
inſtinctive conviction, and the ſecond is itſelf an inſtinQive 
preſumption, The principles of common ſenſe, therefore, are 
the foundation of all true reaſoning concerning teſtimony of this 
kind. | | 

It is faid by Mr Hun, in his Eſſay on Miracles, that our be- 
hef of any fact from the report of eye-witneſles is derived from 
no other principle than experience; that is, from our obſervation 
of rhe veracity of human teſtimony, and of the uſual conformi- 
ty of facts to the report of witneſſes. This doctrine is confuted 
with great elegance and preciſion, and with invincible force of 
argument, in Dr Campbell's Diſſertation on Miracles. It is, in- 
deed, like moſt of Mr Huwe's capital doctrines, repugnant to 
matter of fact: for our credulity is greateſt when our experience 
is leaſt ; that is, when we are children; and generally grows leſs 
and leſs, in proportion as our experience becomes more and more 
extenſive : the very contrary of which muſt happen, if Mr Hunt's 
doctrine were true. | | | 

There is then in man a propenſity to believe teſtimony ante- 
gedent to that experience, which Mr Hume ſuppoſes, of the con- 
formity of facts to the report of witneſſes. But there is another 


tort of experience, which may perhaps have ſome influence in 


determining children to believe in teſtimony. Man is naturally 
diſpoſed to ſpeak as he thinks; and moſt men do fo: for the 


by See part 2. chap. 2. ſect. * of this Eſſay. 2 | 
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greateſt liars ſpeak truth much oftener than they utter falſchood. 
t is unnatural for human creatures to falſify; and they never 
think of departing from the truth, except they have ſome end to 
anſwer by it. Accordingly children, while their native ſimplici- 
ty remains uncorrupted, while they have no vice to diſguiſe, no 
puniſhment to fear, and no artificial ſcheme to promote, do al- 
ways ſpeak as they think: and ſo generally is their veracity ac- 
knowledged, that it has paſſed into a proverb, That children and 
fools tell truth. Now I am not certain, but this their innate 
propenſity to ſpeak truth, may in part account for their readineſs 
to believe what others ſpeak. They do not ſuſpect the veracity 
of others, becauſe they are conſcious and confident of their own. 
However, there is nothing abſurd or unphiloſophical in ſuppo- 
ſing, that they beheve teſtimony by one law of their nature, and 
ſpeak truth by another. I ſeek not therefore to reſolve the for- 
mer principle into the latter ; I mention them for the ſake .only 
of obſerving, that whether they be allowed to be different prin- 
ciples,. or different effects of the ſame principle, our general doc- 
trine remains equally clear, namely, That all reaſoning concern- 
ing the evidence of teſtimony does finally terminate in the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe. This is true, as far as our faith in te- 
ſtimony is reſolvable into experimental conviction 3 becauſe we 
have already ſhown, that all reaſoning from experience is reſol- 
vable into intuitive principles, either of certain or of probable e- 
vidence-: and ſurely it is no leſs true, as far as our faith in te- 
ſtimony is itſelf inſtinctive, and ſuch as gannot be reſolved anto 
any higher principle. 

Our faith in teſtimony does often, but not always, amount to 
abſolute certainty. That there is ſuch a city as Conſtantinople, 
ſuch a country as Lapland, and ſuch a mountain as the peak of 
Teneriffe; that there were ſuch men as Hannibal and Julius 
Ceſar; that England was conquered by William the Norman; 

that 
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that Charles I. was beheaded; — of theſe, and ſuch like truths, 
every perſon acquainted with hiſtory and geography accounts 
himſelf abſolutely certain. When a number of perſons, not act- 
ing in concert, having no intereſt to diſguiſe the truth, and ſuf- 
ficient judges of that to which they bear teſtimony, concur in 
making the ſame report, it would be accounted madnefs not to 
believe them. Nay, when a number of witneſles, ſeparately exa- 
mined, and having had no opportunity to concert a plan before- 


hand, do all agree in their declarations, we make no ſcruple of 


yielding full faith to their teſtimony, even though we have no e- 
vidence of their honeſty or ſkill; nay, though they be notorious 
both for knavery and folly : becauſe the fictions of the human 
mind being infinite, it is impoſſible, that each of theſe witneſſes 
ſhould, by mere accident, deviſe the very ſame circumſtances ; 
if therefore their declarations concur, this is a proof, that there 
is no fiction in the caſe, and that they all ſpeak from real expe- 
rience and knowledge. The inference: we form on theſe occaſions 
is ſupported by arguments drawn from our experience; and all 
arguments of this ſort are reſolvable into the principles of com- 
mon ſenſe, In general, it will be found true of all our reaſon- 
ings concerning teſtimony, that they are founded, either me- 
diately or immediately, upon inſtinctive conviction or inſtinctive 
aſſent; ſo that he who has reſolved to believe nothing but what 
he can give a reaſon for, can never, conſiſtently with this reſolu- 
tion, believe any thing, either as certain or as probable, upon the 
reſtimony of other men. 


I | SECT. 


U ©: 


Concluſion of this Chapter. 


HE concluſion to which we are led by the above induction, 
would perhaps. be admitted: by ſome to be ſelf-evident, or at 
leaſt to ſtand in no great need of illuſtration; to others it might 
have been proved a: priori in very few words; but to the greater 
part of readers, a detail: of particulars may be neceſſary, in or- 


der to produce that fieady and well-grounded' conviction which it is 
my ambition to eſtabliſh, 


The argument à priori might be comprehended in the following 
words. If there be any creatures in human ſhape, who deny the 
diſtinction between truth and falſehood, or who are unconſcious 
of that diſtinction, they are far beyond the reach, and below the 
notice, of philoſophy, and therefore have no concern in this in- 
quiry. Whoever is ſenſible of that diſtinction, and is willing to 
acknowledge it, muſt confeſs, that truth is ſomething fixed and 
determinate, depending not upon man, but upon the Author of 
nature. The fundamental prineiples of truth muſt therefore reſt 
upon their own evidence, pereeived intuitively. by the under- 
ftanding. If they did not, if reaſoning were neceſſary to en- 
force them, they muſt be expoſed to perpetual viciſſitude, and 
appear under a different form in every individual, according to 


the peculiar turn and eharaQer: of his reaſoning powers. Were 


this the caſe, no man could know, of any propofition, whether it 
were true or falſe, till after he had heard all the arguments that 
had been urged for and againft it; and, even then, he could 
| M not 
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not know with certainty, whether he had heard all that could be 
urged : future diſputants might overturn the former arguments, 


and produce new ones, to continue unanſwered. for a while, and 


then ſubmit, in their turn, to their ſucceſſors. Were this the 
caſe, there could be no ſuch thing as an appeal to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, even as in a ſtate of nature there can be no ap- 
peal to the law; every man would bea law unto himſelf,” not 
in morals 8 but in ſcience of every kind. | 
We ſometimes repine at the narrow limits preſcribed to. human 
capacity. Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no further, ſeems a hard 
prohibition, when applied to the operations of mind. But as, in 


the material world, it 1s to this prohibition man owes his ſecurity 


and exiſtence ; ſo, in the immaterial ſyſtem, it is to this we owe 
our dignity, our virtue, and our happineſs. A beacon blazing 
from a well-known promontory is a welcome object to the be- 
wildered mariner ; who is fo far from repining that he has not 
the beneficial light in his own keeping, that he is ſenſible its uti- 
lity depends on its being placed on the firm land, and committed 
to the care of others, "4954 | 115 

We have now proved, that © except we believe many things 
without proof, we never can believe any thing at all; for that 
all ſound reaſoning muſt ultimately reſt on the Win of 
common ſenſe, that is, on principles intuitively certain, or in- 
tuitively probable ; and, conſequently, that common ſenſe is 
the ultimate judge of truth, to which reaſon muſt continually 
act in ſubordination *.“ To common ſenſe, therefore, all 
truth muſt be conformable ; this is its fixed and invariable ſtand- 
ard. - And whatever contradicts common ſenſe, or is inconſiſtent | 
with that ſtandard, though ſupported by arguments that are 
deemed unanſwerable, and by names that are celebrated by all 
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the critics, academies, and potentates on earth, is not 'truth but 
falſchood. In a word, the dictates of common ſenſe are, in re- 
ſpect to human knowledge in general, what the axioms of geo- 
metry are in reſpect to mathematics: on the ſuppoſition that 
thoſe axioms are falſe or dubious, all mathematical reaſoning falls 
to the ground; and on the ſuppoſition that the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe are erroneous or deceitful, all ſcience, truth, and vir- 
tue, are vain. 

I know not but it may be urged as an objection to this doc- 
trine, that, if we grant common ſenſe to be the ultimate judge 
in all diſputes, -a great part of ancient and modern philoſophy 
becomes uſeleſs. I admit the objection with all my heart, in 
its full force, and with all its conſequences ; and yet I muſt re- 
peat, that if common ſenſe be ſuppoſed fallacious, all knowledge 
is at an end; and that even a demonſtration of the fallacy would 
itſelf be fallacious and frivolous, . For if the dictates of my na- 


ture deceive me in one caſe, how ſhall I know that they do not 


deceive. me in another? When a philoſopher demonſtrates to 
me, that matter exiſts not but in my mind, and, independent 
on me and my faculties, has no exiſtence at all; before I admit 
his demonſtration, I muſt diſbeheve all .my 5 and diſtruſt 
every principle of belief within me: before I admit his demon- 
ſtration, I muſt be convinced, that I and all mankind are fools; 
that our Maker made us ſuch, and from the beginning intended 
to impoſe on us; and that it was not till about the fix thou- 
ſandth year of the world when this impoſture was diſcovered ; 
and then diſcovered, not by a divine revelation, not by any ra- 
tional inveſtigation of the laws of nature, not by any inference 
from previous truths of acknowledged authority, but by a pretty 
play of Engliſh and French words, to which the learned have gi- 
ven the name of metaphyſical reaſoning. Before I admit this 
pretended demonſtration, I muſt bring myſelf to believe what I 
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find to be incredible; which ſeems:ro me not a whit leſs difficulr 
than to perform what is impoſſible. And when all this is done, if 


it were poſſible that all this could be done, pray what is ſcience, 


or truth, or falſehood? Shall I believe nothing? or ſhall I be- 
lieve every thing? Or am I capable either of belief, or of diſ- 
belief? Or do I exiſt? or is there ſuch a thing as exiſtence ? 

The end of all ſcience, and indeed of every uſeful purſuit, is 
to make men happier, by improving them in wiſdom and vir- 
tue. I beg leave to aſk, whether the preſent race of men owe 
any part of their virtue, wiſdom, or happineſs, to what meta- 
phyſicians have written in proof of the non-exiſtence- of matter, 
and the neceſſity of human actions? If it be anſwered, That 
our happineſs, wiſdom, and virtue, are not at all affected by 
{uch. controverſies, then I muſt affirm, that all. ſuch controver- 
ſies are uſeleſs. And if it be true, that they have a tendency to- 
promote wrangling, which of all, kinds of converſation is the 
moſt unpleaſant, and the moſt unprofitable; or vain. polemical 
diſquiſition, which cannot be carried on without waſte of time, 
and proſtitution of talents; or ſcepticifm, Which tends to make 
2 man uncomfortable in himſelf, and unſerviceable to others : — 
then J muſt affirm, - that all ſuch controverfies are both uſeleſs and 
miſchievous; and that the world would be more wiſe, more vir- 
tuous, and more happy, without them. — But it is - ſaid, that they 
improve the underſtanding, and render it more capable of diſco- 
vering truth, and detecting error. Be it ſo: — but though bars 
and locks render our houſes ſecure; and though acuteneſs of 
hearing and feeling be a valuable endowment; it will not follow, 
that thieves are a public bleſſing; or that the man is intitled to 
my gratitude, who. quickens my touch and hearing, by putting; 
out my eyes. 5 

It is further faid, that ſuch controverſies make us ſenfible of 


che weakneſs of human reaſon, and the. imperfeQtion: of -human- 


knowledge; 
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knowledge:; and for the ſanguinary principles of bigotry and en- 
thuſiaſn, ſubſtitute the milky ones of ſcepticiſm and moderation. 
And this is conceived to be of prodigious emolument to mankind; 
becauſe a firm attachment to religion, which a man may call bi- 
gotry if he pleaſes, doth often give riſe to a perfecuting ſpirit; 
whereas a penfect indifference about it, which ſome men are 
good- natured enough to call moderation, is a principle of great 
good- breeding, and gives no ſort of. diſturbance, either in 
private or public life. This is a plea on which our modern 
ſceptics plume themſelves not a little. And who will venture to ar- 
raign the virtue or the ſagacity of theſe projectors? To accompliſh: 
ſo great effects by means ſo ſimple; to prevent ſuch dreadful ca- 
lamities by ſo innocent an artifice, — does it not diſplay the per- 
| fection of benevolence and wiſdom? Truly I can hardly ima- 
: E gine ſuch another ſcheme; except perhaps the following., Sup- 
; poſe a phyſician of the Sangrado ſchool, out of zeal for the inte- 
reſt of the faculty, and the public good, to prepare a bill to be 4 
laid before the parliament, in theſe words: That whereas good 
health, - eſpecially when of long ſtanding, has a tendency to- 
prepare the human frame for inflammatory diſtempers, which 
have been known to give extreme pain tothe unhappy patient, 
and ſometimes even bring him to the grave; and whereas the- 
ſaid health, by making us briſk, and hearty, and happy, is 
apt alſo, on ſome occaſions, to make us diſorderly and licen- 
tious, to the great detriment of glaſs windows, lanthorns, and: 
* watchmen : Be it therefore enacted, That all the inhabitants 
of theſe realms, for the peace of government, and the repoſe: 
of the ſubject, be compelled, on pain of death, to bring their 
bodies down to-a conſumptive habit; and that henceforth no 
perſon preſume to walk abroad. with. a cane, on pain of having 
his head broke with. it, and being ſet in the ſtocks for fix. 
| months; nor to walk at all, except with crutches, to be deli- 
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<« yvered at the public charge to each perſon who makes affidavit, 
that he is no longer able to walk without them,” &c. — He 
who can eradicate conviction from the human heart, may doubt- 
leſs prevent all the fatal effects of enthuſiaſm and bigotry ; and if 
all human bodies were thrown into a conſumption, I believe there 
would be an end of riot, as well as of inflammatory diſeaſes, 
Whether the inconveniencies, or the remedies, be the greater 
grievance, might perhaps bear a queſtion. Bigotry, enthuſiaſm, 
and a perſecuting ſpirit, are very dangerous and deſtructive ; 
univerſal ſcepticiſm, would, I am ſure, be equally ſo, if it were 
to infect the generality of mankind. But what has religion and 
rational conviction to do with either? Nothing more than good 
health has to do with acute diſtempers, and rebellious inſurrec- 
tions; or than the peace of government, and tranquillity of the 
ſubject, have to do with a gradual decay of our muſcular fleſh. 
True religion tends to make men great, and good, and happy ; 
and if {o, its doctrines can never be too firmly believed, nor 
held in too high veneration. And if truth be at all attainable in 
philoſophy, I cannot ſee why we ſhould ſcruple to receive it as 
ſuch, when we have attained it ; nor how it can promote candour, 
good-breeding, and humanity, to pretend to doubt what we do 
and muſt believe, to profeſs to maintain doctrines of which we 
are conſcious that they ſhock our underſtanding, to differ in 
judgement from all the world except a few metaphyſicians, and 
to queſtion the evidence of thoſe principles which all other men 
think unqueſtionable and ſacred. Conviction, and ſteadineſs of 
principle, is that which gives dignity, uniformity, and ſpirit, to 
human conduc, and without which our happineſs can neither be 
laſting nor ſincere. It conſtitutes, as it were, the vital ſtamina of 
a great and manly character; whereas ſcepticiſm betrays a ſickly 
underſtanding, and a levity of mind, from which nothing can 
be expected but inconſiſtence and folly, In conjunction with ill- 
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8 nature, bad taſte, and a hard heart, ſteadineſs and ſtrong con- 
Viaaion will doubtleſs make a bad man, and ſcepticiſm will make 
a worſe; but good-nature, elegant taſte, and ſenſibility of heart, 
when united with firmneſs of mind, become doubly reſpectable ; 
whereas no man can act on the principles of ſcepticiſm, without 
incurring univerſal contempt. But to return: 

Mathematicians, and natural philoſophers, do in effect admit 
the diſtinction between common ſenſe and reaſon, as illuſt rated 
above; for they are content to reſt their ſciences either on ſelf- 
evident axioms, or on experiments warranted by the evidence of 
external ſenſe. The philoſophers who treat of the mind, do alſo 
fomerimes profeſs to n therr doctrines on the. evidence of 
ſenſe : but this profeſſion is merely verbal; for whenever expe- 
rience contradicts the ſyſtem, they ien the authenticity of 
that experience, and ſhow you, by a moſt elaborate inveſtigation, 
chat it is all a cheat. For it is eaſy to write plauſibly on any 
ſubject, and in vindication of any doctrine, when either the 
indolefice of the reader, or the nature of the compoſition, gives 
the writer an opportunity to avail himſelf of the ambiguity of 
language. It is not often that men attend to the operations of 
the mind; and when chey do, it is perhaps with ſome metaphy- 
ſical book in their hands, which they read with a reſolution to 
admire or deſpiſe, according as the faſhion or their humour di- 
rects them. In this ſituation, or even when they are diſpoſed to 
judge impartially of the writer, their attention to what paſſes 
in their own mind is but ſuperficial, and is very apt to be ſway- 
ed by a ſecret bias in favour of ſome theory. And then, it is 
ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſh berween a natural feeling and a 
prejudice of education; and our deference. to the opinion of a 
favourite author, makes us think it. more difficult than it really 
is, and often leads us to miſtake the one for the other. Nay, the 
very act of ſtudying diſcompoſes our minds a little, and prevents 

that 
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that free play of the faculties from which alone we can judge 

with accuracy of their real nature, —Befides, language, being o- 

riginally intended to anſwer the obvious exigencies of life, and 

expreſs the qualities of matter, becomes metaphorical when 

4 applied to the operations of mind. Thus we talk metaphori- 

cally, when we ſpeak of a warm imagination, a ſound judge- 

| ment, a tenacious memory, an enlarged underſtanding ; rheſe e- 
pithets being originally and properly expreſſive of material quali- 
ties. This circumſtance, however obvious, is not always attend- 

ed to; and hence we are apt to miſtake verbal analogies for real 

ones, and to apply the laws of matter to the operations of mind; 

and thus, by the mere deluſion of words, are led into error be- 

fore we are aware, and while our premiſes ſeem to be altogether 

unexceptionable. It is a favourite maxim with Lockk, as it 

was with ſome ancient philoſophers, that the human ſoul, pre- 

vious to education, is like a piece of white paper, or tabula raſa; 

and this ſimile, harmleſs as it may appear, betrays our great mo- 

dern into ſeveral important miſtakes. It is indeed one of the moſt 
unlucky alluſions that could have been choſen. The human ſoul, 
when ut begins to think, is not extended, nor of a white colour, 
nor incapable of energy, nor wholly unfurniſhed with ideas, 

| | (for, if it think at all, it muſt have ſome. ideas, according ta 
LockE's definition of the word *), nor as ſuſceptible of any one 
impreſſion or character as of any other. —Even when the terms 
we uſe are not metaphorical, the natural abſtruſeneſs of the ſub- 
| ject makes them appear fomewhat myſterious ; and we are. apt to 
| conſider them as of more ſignificancy than they really are. Had 


* The word idea ſerves beſt to ftand for whatſoever is the object of the under- 
ſtanding when a man thinks. —I have uſed it to expreſs whatever it is which the 
mind can be employed about in thinking, | 29 5 | 
| Introduction to Efay on Human Underſtanding, fe. 8. 


Mr HuMs told the world in plain terms, that virtue is a ſpecies 
of vice, darkneſs a ſort of light, and exiſtence a kind of non- 
exiſtence, I know not what metaphyſicians might have thought 
of the diſcovery ; but ſure I am, no reader of tolerable under- 
ſtanding would have paid him any compliments upon it“. But 
when he ſays, that contrariety is a mixture of cauſation and re- 
ſemblance; and, ſtill more, when he brings a formal proof of 
this moſt ſage remark, he impoſes on us by the ſolemnity of rhe 
expreſſion ; we conclude, that more is meant than meets the 
<« ear;” and begin to fancy, not that the author is abſurd or un- 
intelligible, but that we have not ſagacity-enough to diſcover his 
meaning. It were tedious to reckon up one half of the impropri- 
eties and-errers which have been introduced mto the philoſophy 
of human nature, by -the indefinite application of the words, 
idea, impreſſion, perception, ſenſation, &c. Nay, it is well known, 
that BERKELEY's pretended proof of the non-exiſtence of matter, 


Mr Hu ux had ſaid, that the only principles of connection among ideas are 
three, to wit, reſemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cauſe or effect; In- 
quiry concerning Human Underſtanding, ſect. 3. It afterwards occurred to him, 
that contrary ideas have a tendency to introduce one another into the mind. But 
inſtead of adding contrariety to the liſt of connecting principles, which he ought 
to have done, and which would have been philoſophical,” he aſſumes the metaphy- 
ſician, and endeavours to prove his enumeration.right, by reſolving contrariety, 
as a ſpecies, into reſemblance and cauſation, as genera. * Contraſt, or contra- 
* riety,” ſays he, © is a connection among ideas, which may perhaps be conſider- 
ed as a mixture of cauſation and reſemblance. Where two objects are con- 
*« trary, the one deftroys the other, i. e. is the cauſe of its annihilation ; and the 
idea of the annihilation of an object implies the idea of its former exiſtence:” 
Is it poſſible to make any ſenſe of this? Darkneſs and light are contrary; the one 
deſtroys the other, or is the cauſe of its annihilation ; and the idea of the annihi- 
lation of darkneſs implies the idea of its former exiſtence. This is given as a 
proof, that darkneſs partly reſembles light, and partly is the cauſe of light. In- 
deed ! But, O | fic omnia dixiſſet! This is a harmleſs abſurdity. 
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at which common ſenſe ſtood aghaſt for many years, has no bet- 


ter foundation, than the ambiguous uſe of a word. He who 


conſiders theſe things, will not be much diſpoſed to overvalue 
metaphyſical truth, (as it is called), when it happens to contradict 
any of the natural ſentiments of mankind. L 

In the laws of nature, when thoroughly underſtood, there ap- 
pear no contradictions : it is only in the ſyſtems of philoſophers 
that reaſon and common ſenſe are at variance, No man of com- 
mon ſenſe ever did or could believe, that the horſe he ſaw co- 
ming toward him at full gallop, was an idea in his mind, and 
nothing elſe; no thief was ever ſuch a fool as to plead in his 
own defence, that his crime was neceſſary and unavoidable, for 
that man is born to pick pockets as the ſparks fly upward. 
When Reaſon invades the rights of Common Senſe, and preſumes 
to arraign that authority by which ſhe herſelf acts, nonſenſe and 
confuſion muſt of neceſſity enſue ; ſcience will ſoon come to have 
neither head nor tail, beginning nor end ; philoſophy will grow 
contemptible ; and its adherents, far from being treated, as in 
former times, upon the footing of conjurers, will be thought by 
the vulgar, and by every man of ſenſe, to be little better than 
downright fools. | 


PART 


PFALT 17 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRECEDING DocrkinE, WITH: 
INFERENCES, 


UT now a difficulty occurs, which it is not eaſy to ſolve. 
B Granting what is ſaid above to be true; that all legitimate 
reaſoning, whether of certain or of probable evidence, does 
finally reſolve itſelf into principles of common ſenſe, which we 
muſt admit as certain, or as probable, upon their own authori- 
ty; that therefore common ſenſe is the foundation and the ſtand- 


ard of all juſt reaſoning ; and that the genuine ſentiments of na- 


ture are never erroneous : — yet, by what criterion ſhall we 
know a ſentiment of nature from a prejudice of education, a dic- 
tate of common ſenſe from the fallacy of an inveterate opinion ? 
Muſt every principle be admitted as true, which we believe with- 
out being able to aſſign a reaſon ? then where is our ſecurity a- 
gainſt prejudice and implicit faith! Or muſt every principle 
that ſeems intuitively certain, or intuitively probable, be reaſon- 


ed upon, that we may know whether it be really what it ſeems ? 


then where our ſecurity againſt the abuſe ſo much inſiſted on, 
of ſubjecting common ſenſe to che teſt of reaſoning! — At what 
point muſt reaſon ſtop in its inveſtigations, and the dictates of 
common ſenſe be admitted as deciſive and final ? 
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It is much to be regretted, that this matter has been ſo little 
attended to: for a full and ſatis factory diſcuſſion of it would do 
more real ſervice to the philoſophy of human nature, than all 
the ſyſtems of logic in the world; would at once exalt pneumato- 
jogy to the dignity of ſcience, by ſettling it on a firm and un- 
changeable foundation; and would go a great way to baniſh fo- 
phiitry from ſcience, and rid the world of ſcepticiſm. This is in- 
deed the grand deſideratum in logic; of no leſs importance to the 
moral ſciences, than the diſcovery of the longitude to navigation. 
That I ſhall fully ſolve this difficulty, Il am not ſo vain, nor fo 


ignorant, as to imagine. But I humbly hope I ſhall be able to: 
throw ſome light on the ſubject, and contribute a little to facili- 


tate the progreſs of thoſe who may hereafter engage in the ſame 
purſuit, If I can accompliſh even this, I ſhall do a ſervice to 


truth, philoſophy, and mankind : if I ſhould be thought to fail, 


there is yet ſomething meritorious in the attempt. To have ſet 
the example, may be of conſequence. 

1 ſhall endeavour to conduct the reader to the concluſion I have 
come to on this ſubject, by the ſame ſteps that led me thither; 
a method which I preſume will be more perſpicuous, and more 
{atisfying, than if I were firſt to lay down a theory, and then 
aſſign the reaſons. By the way, I cannot help expreſſing a wiſh; 
that this method. of inveſtigation were leſs uncommon; and that 


| philoſophers would ſometimes explain to us, not only their dif- 


coveries, but alſo the proceſs of thought and experiment, whe- 
ther accidental or intentional, by which they were led to them. 


If the boundary of Reaſon and Common Senſe had never been 


ſettled in any ſcience, I would abandon my preſent ſcheme as 
deſperate, But when I reflect, that in ſome of the ſciences it 
has been long ſettled, with the utmoſt accuracy, and to univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction, I conceive better hopes; and flatter myſelf, that 
it may perhaps be poſlible to flix it even in the philoſophy of the 

| mind. 
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mind. The ſciences in which this boundary has been long ſet- 


o. died and acknowledged, are, mathematics, and natural philoſo- 
phy; and it is remarkable, that more truth has been diſcovered 
— in thoſe ſciences than in any other. Now, there is not a more 
- RS cual way of learning the rules of any art, than by attending 
- = to the practice of thoſe who: have performed in it moſt ſucceſſ- 
- fully: a maxim which, I ſuppoſe, is no leſs applicable to the 


c art of inveſtigating truth, than ro the mechanical and the fine 
arts. Let us fee, then, whether, by attending to the practice of 
> WS mathematicians and natural philoſophers; as contrafted with the 
o: i practice of thoſe who have treated of the human mind, we 
— can make any diſcoveries 6 to che ſolution of this dif- 
e fculty. 


E . 


Confirmation of this theory from tlie practice of Ma- 
thematicians and Natural Philoſophers. 


V 


Mar the diſtinction between. Reaſon and Common Senſe, as 
here explained, is acknowledged by mathematicians, we 
have already ſhown *. They have been wiſe enough to truſt to 
the dictates of common ſenſe, and to take that for trath-which: 


See parti. chap. 2. ſect. 1. 
they 
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they were under a neceſſity of believing, even though it was not 
in their power to prove it by argument. When a mathematician 
arrives, in the courſe of his reaſoning, at a principle which he 
muſt believe, and which is of itſelf ſo evident, that no argu- 
ments could either illuſtrate or enforce it, he then knows, that 
his reaſon can carry him no further, and he fits down contented : 
and if he can fatisfy himſelf, that the whole inveſtigation is fair- 
ly conducted, and does indeed terminate in this ſelf-evident 
principle, he is perſuaded, that his concluſion is true, and can- 
not be falſe. Whereas the ſceptics, from a ſtrange conceit, that 
the dictates of their underſtanding are fallacious, and that Na- 
ture has her roguiſh emiſſaries in every corner, commiſſioned 
and ſworn to play tricks with poor mortals, cannot find in 
their heart to admit any thing as truth, upon the bare authority 


of their common ſenſe. It is doubtleſs a great advantage to 


geometry, that its firſt principles are ſo few, its ideas ſo diſtin, 
and its language ſo definite. Yet a captious and paradoxical 
wrangler might, by dint of ſophiſtry, involve the principles e- 
ven of this ſcience in confuſion, provided he thought it worth 
his while *. But geometrical paradoxes would not rouſe the at- 
tention of the public ; whereas moral paradoxes, when men be- 


gin to look about for arguments in vindication of impiety and 


immorality, become intereſting, and can hardly fail of a power- 
ful and numerous patronage. The corrupt judge; the proſtitu- 
ted courtier; the ſtateſman who enriches himſelf by the plunder 
and blood of his country; the pettifogger, who fattens on the 


ſpoils of the fatherleſs and the widow ; the oppreſſer, who, to 


* 


The author of the Treati/e of Human Nature has actually attempted this in 
his firſt volume: but finding, no doubt, that the public would not take any 


concern in that part of his ſyſtem, he has not republiſhed it in his Ess rs. 


pamper 
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pamper his own beaſtly appetite, abandons the deſer vin ca- 


fant to beggary and deſpair; the hypocrite, the debaychee, the 
gameſter, the blaſphemer, — prick up their ears when they are 
told, that a celebrated author has written a book containing ſuch 
doctrines, or leading to ſuch conſequences, as the following : — 
© That moral and intellectual virtues are nearly of the ſame 
« kind *: — in other words, That to want honeſty, and to 
want underſtanding, are equally the objects of moral diſapproba- 
tion: — That every human action is neceſſary, and could not 
«© have been different from what it is :“ — “ That when we 
«© ſpeak of power as an attribute of any being, God himſelf not 
© excepted, we uſe words without meaning : — That we can form 
“no idea of power, nor of any being endued with any power, 
* much leſs of one endued with infinite power; and that we can 
never have reaſon to believe, that any object, or quality of an 
* object, exiſts, of which we cannot form an idea f: — That it 
“jg unreaſonable to believe God to be infinitely wiſe and good, 
* while there is any evil or diſorder in the univerſe; and that we 
** have no good reaſon to think, that-the univerſe proceeds from 
* a cauſe : — That the external world does not exiſt, or at leaſt 
that its exiſtence may reaſonably be doubted ** ;” and that if 
the external world be once called in doubt, we ſhall be at a 
* loſs to find arguments, by which we may prove the exiſtence 


* 


3 | 
* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. part 3. ſect. 4. 


+ Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 91. edit. 1767. 
+ Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 284. 302. 432. &c. 
| Hume's Eflay on a Particular Providence and Future State. 


Berkeley and Hume, paſſim. 
13 of 


not ſee why it may not as well deny a whole to be greater than a 
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of the Supreme Being, or any of his attributes “: — That 
thoſe who believe any thing certainly are fools :“ — That a- 
dultery muſt be practiſed, if men would obtain all the advanta- 
ges of life; that, if generally practiſed, it would in time ceaſe to 
be ſcandalous; and that, if practiſed ſecretly and frequently, i; 
would by degrees come to be thought no crime at all 4: — © That 
** the queſtion concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul is unintelli- . 
** gible : — That matter and motion may often be regarded az 
the cauſe of thought ** : — and, That the ſoul of man become; 
every different moment a different being ++ :” from which 


doctrine it muſt follow as a conſequence, that the actions I per- 


formed laſt year, or this morning, whether virtuous or vitious, 


are no more imputable to me, than the virtues of Ariſtides are 


imputable to Nero, or the-crimes of Nero to the Man or Ross. 
I know no geometrical axiom, more perſpicuous, more evident, 


more generally acknowledged, than this propoſition, (which every 
man believes of himſelf), My body exiſts;“ yet this has been 
denied, and volumes written to prove it falſe. Who will pretend 


to ſet bounds to this ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and ſophiſtry? Where 


are the principles that can(ſtop its progreſs, when it has already 
attacked the exiſtence, both of the human body, and of the hu- 


man ſoul? When it denies, and attempts to diſprove this, I can- 


Hume's Eſſay on the Sceptical- Philoſophy, part t. 
+ Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 468. 

+ Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 409. edit. 1767. 

{| Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 434. 
Id. ibid. 

17 Id. vol. f. p. 48. x 
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part, the radu of the ſame circle to be equal to one another; 
and affirm, that two right lines do contain a ſpace, and that it is 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 

Had our ſceptics been conſulted when the firſt geometrical in- 


ſtitutions were compiled, they would have given a ſtrange turn to 


the face of affairs. They would have demanded reaſons for the 
belief of every axiom; and as none could have been given, would 
have ſuſpected a fallacy; and probably (for the art of metaphy- 
ſical book- making is not of difficult attainment) have made books 
to prove a priori, that an axiom, from its very nature, cannot be 
true; or at leaſt that we cannot with certainty pronounce whe- 
ther it is ſo or not. Take heed to yourſelves, gentlemen ; you 
are going to lay the foundations of a ſcience; be careful to 
lay them as deep as poſhble. Let the love of doubt and diſ- 
„ putation animate you to invincible perſeverance. You muſt 
go deeper; truth (if there be any ſuch thing) loves profundity 
* and darkneſs. Hitherto I ſee you quite diſtinctly; and, let 
me tell you, that is a ſtrong preſumption againſt your method 
* of operation. I would not give two pence for that philoſophy 
* which is obvious and intelligible “. Tear up that prejudice, 
* that I may ſee what ſupports it. I ſee you cannot move it, 
© and therefore am diſpoſed to queſtion its ſtability ; you cannot 
<« pierce it, therefore who knows but it may be made of unſound 
materials? There is no truſting to appearances. It is the glo- 
ry of a philoſopher to doubt; yea, he muſt doubt, both when 
ehe is doubtful, and when he is not doubtful f. Sometimes, 


* See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 3. 4. 


+ © A true ſceptic will be diffident of his nen doubts, as well as of his 
« philoſophical conviction.” 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 474. 
O indeed, 
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indeed, we philoſophers are abſolutely and neceſſarily determi- 
ned to live, and talk, and act, like ather people, and to be- 
lieve the exiſtence both of ourſelves and of other things: but to 
this abſolute and neceſſary determination, we ought not to ſub- 
mit, but in every incident of life ſtill to- preſerve our ſcepticiſm, 
Yes, friend, I tell you, we ought ſtill to do what 1s contra- 
ry to. that to. which we are abſolutely and neceſſarily determi- 
ned *, I ſee you preparing to ſpeak ; but I tell you once for 
all, that if you reaſon or believe any thing certainly you are a 
fool . — Good: Sir, how deep muſt we dig? Is not this a 


ſure foundation ? — I have no reaſon to think fo, as I cannot 


ſee what is. under it. Then we muſt dig downward in inſini- 
tum! — And why not? Lou think you are arrived at certain- 
ty. This very conceit of yours is a proof that you have not 


gone deep enough: for you muſt know, that the underſtand- 


ing, when it acts alone, and according to its moſt general 


principles, entirely ſubverts itſelf, and leaves not the loweſt de- 


gree of evidence in any propofition, either in philoſophy or 
common life . This to the illiterate vulgar may ſeem as 


„ce I dine, I play a game at back-gammon, I converſe, and am merry with my 
friends; and when, after three or four hours amuſement, I would return to 
theſe ſpeculations, they appear ſo cold, ſo ſtrained, and ſo ridiculous, that E 
cannot find. in. my heart to enter into them. any further. Here then I find' my- 
ſelf abſolutely and neceſſarily determined to live, and talk, and act, like other 
people in the common affairs of life.” Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 467. 
In all the incidents of life we-ought ſtill to preſerve our ſcepticiſm. If we be- 
lieve that fire warms, or water refreſhes, tis only becauſe it coſts us too much. 


pains to think otherwiſe. Nay, if we are philoſophers, it ought only to be up» 
on ſceptical principles.” 1d: P. 469. 


+ „ If I muſt be a fool, as all thoſe who reaſon or believe any thing certainly are, 
my follies ſhall. at leaſt be natural and agrecable.” Id. p. 468. 


Verbatim from Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 464. 46 Go. 
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grene a contradiction or paradox, as if we were to talk of a 
man's jumping down his own throat : but we whoſe brains 
are heated with metaphyſic, are not ſtartled at paradoxes or 
contradictions, becauſe we are ready to reject all belief and 
reaſoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more probable 
or more likely than another . You are no true philoſopher 
if you either begin or end your inquiries with the belief of a- 
ny thing. — Well, Sir, you may doubt and diſpute as long as 
you pleaſe; but I believe that I am come to a ſure foundation: 
here therefore will I begin to build, for I am certain there can 
be no danger in truſting to the ſtability of that which is im- 
moveable. — Certain! Poor credulous fool! Hark ye, Sir, 
you may be what the vulgar call an honeſt man, and a good 
workman ; but I am certain (I mean I am in doubt whether 
I may not be certain) that you are no philoſopher. Philoſo- 
pher indeed'! to take a-thing of ſuch conſequence for granted, 
without proof, without examination ! I hold you four to one, 
that I ſhall demonſtrate a priori, that this ſame edifice of yours 
will be good for nothing. I am inclined to think, that we live 
in too early a period to diſcover ANY PRINCIPLES that will 
bear the examination of the lateſt poſterity; the world, Sir, 
is not yet arrived at the years of diſcretion : it will be time e- 
nough, two or three thouſand years hence, for men to begin 
to dogmatife, and affirm, that two and two are four, that 
a triangle is not a ſquare, that the radii of the ſame circle are 
equal, that a whole is greater than one of its parts; that in- 
gratitude and; murder are crimes ; that benevolence, juſtice, 


The intenſe view of theſe manifold contradiftions and imperfections in hu- 


man reaſon, has ſo wrought upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all belief and reaſoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more 
probable or likely than another.” Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. P. 466. 


O 2 and 
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* and fortitude, are virtues; that fire burns, that the ſun 
„ ſhines, that human creatures exiſt, or that there is ſuch a 
thing as exiſtence, Theſe are points which our poſterity, if 
they be wiſe, will probably reject . Theſe are points, which 
if they do not reject, they will be arrant fools. This 1s my 
** judgement, and I am certain it is right. I maintain, indeed, 
that mankind are certain of nothing : but I maintain, notwith- 
ſtanding, that my own opinions are true. And if any body is 
ill-natured enough to call this a contradiction, I proteſt againſt 
his judgement, and once for all declare, that I mean not either 


to contradict e or to acknowledge myſelf guilty of ſelf- 


contradiction.” 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


I am well aware, that mathematical certainty is not to be ex- 


pected in any ſcience but mathematics. But I ſuppoſe that in e- 
very ſcience, ſome kind of certainty is attainable, or ſomething 


at leaſt ſufficient to command belief: and whether this reit on 


„ Perhaps we are ſtill in too early an age of the world, to diſcover any prin- 

* ciples which will bear the examination of the lateſt poſterity.” 
Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 473. 
Some perhaps may blame me for laying any ſtreſs on detached ſentences, and 
for underſtanding theſe ſtrong expreſſions in a ſtrict ſignification. But it is not 
my intention to take any unfair advantages. I ſhouid willingly impute theſe ab- 
ſard ſentences and expreſſions to the author's. inadvertency: but then I muſt im- 
pute the whole ſyſtem to the ſame cauſe ; for they imply nothing that is not again 


and again inculcated, either directly or indirectly, in Mr Hume's writings. It is 
true ſome of them are felf-contradiftory, and all of them ſtrongly difplay the futi- 


lity of this pretended ſcience. But who is to blame for this ? — Again, if this 


ſcience be ſo uſeleſs, and if its inutility be ſametimes acknowledged even by Mr 


HuME himſelf, why, it may be ſaid, ſo much zeal in confuting it? For this 
plain reafon, Becauſe it is immoral and pernicious, as well as unprofitable and ab- 
ſurd; and becauſe, with all its abſurdity, it has been approved and admired ; and 
been the occaſion of evil to individuals, and of rien as well as danger to ſo- 
ciety. 


ſelf-evident 


— 
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ſelf- evident axioms, or on the evidence of ſenſe, memory, or te- 
ſlimony, it is ſtill certain to me, if I feel that I muſt believe it. 
And in every ſcience, as well as in geometry, I preſume it would 
be conſiſtent both with logic and with good ſenſe, 4% take that for 


an ultimate principle, which forces our belief by its own mtrinſic ewi- 


dence, and which cannot by any reaſoning be rendered more evident. 


"NH HE . 


N natural philoſophy, the evidence of ſenſe and mathematical 
evidence go hand in hand; and the one produces conviction 
as effectually as the other. A natural philoſopher would make a 
poor figure, ſhould he take it in his head to diſbelieve or diſtruſt 
the evidence of his ſenſes. The time was, indeed, when mat- 
ters were on a different footing ; when phyſical truths were made 
out, not by experiment and obſervation, but by dint of ſyllo- 
giſm, or in the more compendious way of zp/e dixit. But natu- 
ral philoſophy was then, what the philoſophy of the mind in the 
hands of our ſceptics 1s now, a ſyſtem of ſophiſms, contrived for 
the vindication of falſe theories. 

That natural philoſophers never queſtion the evidence of ſenſe, 
nor ſeek either to diſprove or to correct it by reaſoning, is a po- 


| fition, which to many may at firſt fight ſeem diſputable. I 


foreſee ſeveral objections, but ſhall content myſelf with exami- 
ning two of the moſt important. And theſe I ſhall ſet in ſuch a 
light, as will, I hope, ſhow them to be inconcluſive, and at the 
ſame time preclude all other objections. 

1. Do we not, (it will be ſaid), both in our phyſical obſerva- 
tions, and in the common affairs of life, reject the evidence of 
ght, in regard to the magnitude, extenſion, figure, and diſtance 

of 


— 
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of viſible objects, and truſt to that of touch, which we know to 


be leſs fallacious? I ſee two buildings on the top of yonder 
mountain; they ſeem to my eyes to be only three or four feet a- 
ſunder, of a round ſhape, and not larger than my two thumbs : 
but I have been at the place, and having aſcertained their di- 
ſtance, ſize, and figure, by touch or menſuration, I know, that 


they are {quare towers, forty yards aſunder, and fifty feet high. 


Do I not in this caſe reject the evidence of my fight as fallacious, 
and truſt to that of touch ? And what is it but reaſon that induces 
me to do ſo? How then can it be ſaid, that from the evidence of 
ſenſe there is no appeal to reaſon ? —It will, however, be eaſy 
to ſhow, that in this inſtance we diſtruſt neither fight nor touch, 
but believe implicitly in both ; not becauſe we can confirm their 
evidence by reaſoning, but becauſe the law of our nature will 
not permit us to diſbelieve their evidence. a 

Do you perceive theſe two objects when you a your eyes? 
No. It is, then, by your ſight only that you perceive them? It 
is. — Does your fight perceive any thing in theſe two objects, but 
a certain viſible magnitude, extenſion, and figure? No. Do you 


believe that theſe towers really appear to your eyes round, three 


feet aſunder, and of the ſize of your thumbs? Yes, I believe 
they have that appearance to my eyes. — And do you not alſo be- 


lieve, that, to the eyes of all men who ſee as you do, and look at 


theſe objects from the place in which you now ſtand, they have 
the very ſame appearance? I have no reaſon to think otherwiſe. 
— You believe, then, that the viſible magnitude, diſtance, and 
ſhape, of theſe towers, is what it appears to be? or do you 
think that your eyes ſee wrong? Be ſure, the viſible magnitude, 
figure, and diſtance, are not different from what I perceive them 
to be.— But how do you know, that what you perceive by ſight 


either exiſts, or is what it appears to be? Not by reaſoning, but 


by inſtinct, 4 
L Of 
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Of the viſible magnitude, extenſion, and figure, our eyes give 
us a true perception. It is a law of nature, That while viſible 
objects retire from the eye, the viſible magnitude becomes leſs as 
the diſtance becomes greater: and the proportion between the 
increaſing diſtance and the decreaſing viſible magnitude is ſo well 
known, that the viſible magnitude of any given object placed at a 
given diſtance, may be aſcertained with geometrical exactneſs. 
The true viſible magnitude of objects is therefore a fixed and de- 
terminate thing; that is, the viſible magnitude of the ſame ob- 
ject, at the ſame diſtance, is always the ſame: we believe, that 
it is what our eyes percgive it to be; if we did not, the art of 
perſpective would be impoſſible ; at leaſt we could not acknow- 
ledge, that there is any truth in that art. 

But the object (you reply) ſeems no bigger than your thumb; 
and you believe it to be fifty feet high: how is that ſenſation re- 
concileable with this belief? You may eaſily reconcile them, by 
recollecting, (what is obvious enough), that the object of your 
belief is the tangible magnitude; that of your ſenſation, the vi- 
ſible. The viſible magnitude is a perception of ſenſe; and we 
have ſeen already, that it is conceived to be a true, and not a fal- 
S lacious perception: the tangible magnitude you do not at preſent 
perceive by ſenſe ; you only remember it; or perhaps you infer 
= it from the viſible, in conſequence of your knowled ge of the 
laws of perſpective, When we ſee a lump of ſalt at a little di- 
ſtance, we may perhaps take it for ſugar. Is this a falſe ſenſa- 
tion? is this a proof, either that our taſte; or that our ſight is 
fallacious? No: this is only an erroneous: opinion formed upon. 
a true ſenſation. A falſe ſenſation we cannot ſuppoſe it to be, 
without ſuppoſing that taſtes are perceived by the eyes. And you 
cannot believe your opinion of the magnitude of theſe towers to- 
be a falſe ſenſation, except you believe that tangible qualities are 
perceived by ſight, When we ſpeak of the magnitude of objects, 


we 
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we generally mean the tangible magnitude, which is no more an 
object of fight than of hearing. For it is demonſtrated in optics; 


that a perſon endued with fight, but ſo fettered from his birth 


as to have no opportunity of gaining experience by touch, could 
never form any diſtin& notion of the diſtance, extenſion, mag- 
nitude, or figure of any thing. . Theſe are perceptions, not of 
ſight, but of touch. We judge of them indeed from the viſible 
appearance ; but it is only in conſequence of our having found, 


that certain changes in the viſible appearance do always accom- 
pany, and intimate, certain changes in the tangible diſtance, 


magnitude, and figure. Viſible magnitude, 'and tangible mag- 
nitude, are quite different things ; the former changes with 
every change of diſtance, the latter is always the ſame ; the one 
is perceived by one ſenſe, the other by another. So that when 
you ſay, 1 ſee a tower two miles off, which appears no bigger 
than my thumb, and yet I believe it to be a thouſand times 
bigger than my whole body; — your ſenſation is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with your belief: the contrariety is merely verbal; for the 
word bigger, in the firſt clauſe, refers to viſible, in the ſecond, 
to tangible magnitude. There is here no more real inconſiſtency 
than if you were to ſay, I ſee a conical body of a white colour, 
and I believe it to have a ſweet taſte. If there be any difficulty 
in conceiving this, it muſt ariſe from our being more apt to con- 
found the objects of fight and touch, than thoſe of any other 
two ſenſes. As the knowledge of tangible qualities is of more 
conſequence to our happineſs and preſervation, than the know- 
ledge of viſible appearances, which in themſelves can do neither 
good nor harm ; we fix our principal attention on the tangible 
magnitude, the viſible appearance ſerving only as a ſign by 
which we judge of it: the mind makes an inſtantaneous tranſ- 
ition from the viſible appearance, which it overlooks, to the tan- 
gible quality, on which it fixeth its attention; and the fign is as 
little attended to, in compariſon of the thing ſignified, as the 
ſhape 
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ſhape of written characters, or the ſound of articulate voices, in | 
compariſon of the ideas which the writer or ſpeaker means to 
communicate. 

But all men (it may be ſaid) do not thus diſtinguiſh between 
viſible and tangible magnitude. Many philoſophers have affirm- 
ed, and the vulgar ſtill believe, that magnitude is a ſenſation 
both of ſight and touch: thoſe people, therefore, when ſenſible 
of the diminiſhed viſible appearance of the diſtant object, muſt 
ſuppoſe, that the perception they receive by ſight of the magni- 
tude of that object, is really a falſe perception; becauſe different 
from what they ſhould receive by touch, or even by fight, if the 
object were within three yards of their eyes. At any rate, they 
muſt ſuppoſe, that what their ſight perceives concerning magni- 
tudes 1s not always to be depended on ; and therefore that their 
fight is a fallacious faculty. 

Let this objection have as much weight as you pleaſe ; yet will 
it not prove, that the evidence of ſenſe may be either confirmed 
or confured by reaſon. Suppoſe then I perceive real magnitude, 
both by fight and touch. I obſerve, that what my ſight per- 
ceives of magnitude is not always conſiſtent, either with itſelf, 
or with the ſenſations received by touch from the ſame object. 
The ſame man, within the ſame hour, appears ſix feet high, and 
not one foot high, according as I view him at the diſtance of two 
yards or of two miles. What is to be done in this caſe ? both 
ſenſations I cannot believe; for that the man really changes his 
ſtature, is altogether incredible. I believe his ſtature to be al- 
ways the ſame; and I find, that ro my touch it always appears 
the ſame; and that, when I look at the man at the diſtance of a 
tew feet, my viſible perception of his magnitude coincides with 
my tangible perception. I muſt therefore believe, that what my 
fight intimates concerning the magnitude of diſtant objects is 
not to be depended on. But whence ariſes this belief? Can I 


P prove, 
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prove, by argument, that the man does not change his ſtature? 
that the ſenſe, whoſe perceptions are all conſiſtent, is a true, and 
not a fallacious faculty ? or that a ſenſe is not fallacious, when 
its perceptions coincide with the perceptions of another ſenſe? No; 
I can prove none of theſe points. It 1s. inſtinct, and not reaſon, 
that determines me to believe my touch; it is inſtinct, and not 
reaſon, that determines me to believe, that viſible ſenſations, 
when conſiſtent with tangible, are not fallacious; and it is either 
inſtinct, or reaſoning founded on experience, (that is, on the 
evidence of ſenſe), that determines me to believe the man's ſtature 
a permanent, and not a changeable thing. The evidence of ſenſe 
is therefore deciſive ; from it there is no appeal to reaſon : and if! 
were to become ſceptical in regard to it, I ſhould believe neither 
the one ſenſe nor the other; and of all experience, and experi- 
mental reaſoning, I ſhould become: equally diſtruſtful. 

As the experience of an undiſcerning or careleſs ſpectator may 
be confirmed, or corrected, by that of one who is more attentive, 
or more ſagacious, ſo the evidence of an imperfect ſenſe may be 
corrected by that of another ſenſe which we conceive to be more 
perfect. But the evidence of ſenſe can never be corrected by 
any reaſoning, except by that which proceeds on a ſuppoſition, 
that our ſenſes are not fallacious. And all our notions concern- 
ing the perfection or imperfection of ſenſe are either inſtinctive, 
and therefore principles of common ſenſe ; or founded in expe- 
rience, and therefore ultimately reſolvable into this maxim, That 
chings are what our ſenſes repreſent them. 

Lucretius is much puzzled (as his maſter Epicurus had been 
before him) about the degree of credit due to our viſible percep- 
tions of magnitude. He obſerves, juſtly enough, that no prin- 
ciple can be confuted, except by another more evident principle; 
and, therefore, that the teſtimony of ſenſe, than which nothing 
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is more evident, cannot be confuted at all *: that the teſtimony 

of the noſtrils concerning odour cannot be corrected or refuted by 

that of the eye, nor the eye by the ear, nor theear by the touch, nor 

the touch by the taſte ; becauſe each of theſe ſenſes hath a ſet of ob- 

jects peculiar to itſelf, of which the other ſenſes cannot judge, be- . 
cauſe indeed they cannot perceive them, All this is very well; 

but there is one thing wanting, which I thould think obvious e 

nough, even to -one of Epicurean principles, Of taftes we judge 

by the palate only; of ſmell, by the noſtrils only; of ſound, by 

the ears only; of colours, by the ſight only; of hardneſs, ſoft- 

nefs, heat, cold, &c. by the touch only ; but of magnitude we 


| MY judge both by fight and touch. In regard to magnitude, we 
rom; mult therefore believe either our fight, or our touch, or both, or 
5 neither. To believe neither is impoflible : if we believe both, we 
WS ſhall contradict ourſelves: if we truſt. our fight, and not our 
- SS touch, our belief at one time will be inconſiſtent with our belief : 


at another; we ſhall think the ſame man fix feet high, and not 


= * See Diogenes Laertius, book 10, — Lucretius de rerum natura, lib. 4. 
ver. 480. This author had ſagacity enough to perceive the abſurdity of Pyrrho- 
niſm, and to make ſeveral judicious remarks on the nature of evidence. But in 
applying theſe to his own theory, every one knows that he is by no means con- 
| ſiſtent. The poem of Lucretius is a melancholy ſpectacle; it is the picture of a 
great genius in the ſtate of lunacy. Except when the whim of his ſe&t comes a- 
croſs his imagination, he argues with propriety, perſpicuity, and elegance. Pathos 
of ſentiment, ſweetneſs of ſtyle, harmony of numbers, and a beauty, and ſome- 
times a majeſty, of deſcription, not unworthy of Virgil, render his poem highly 
amuſing, in ſpite of its abſurd philoſophy. A talent for extenſive obſervation he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed in an extraordinary degree; but where-ever the peculiar 
tenets of Epicureaniſm are concerned, he ſces every thing through a falſe medium. 
50 fatal is the admiſſion of wrong principles. Perſons-of the moſt exalted under- 
ſtanding have as much need to guard againſt them, as thoſe of the meaneſt capa- 
city. If they are ſo imprudent, or ſo unfortunate, as to adopt them, their ſupe- 
rior genius, like the ſtrength of a madman, will ſerve no other purpoſe than to 
involve them in greater difficulties, and give them the power of doing more miſ- 
chief. | | 
P 2 one 
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one foot high: we muſt therefore believe our touch, if we would 
exert any conſiſtent belief in regard to magnitude. 


2. But do we not, in phyſical experiments, acknowledge the 
deceitfulneſs of ſenſe, when we have recourſe to the teleſcope 
and microſcope; and when, in order to analyſe light, which, to 
our unaſſiſted ſight, appears one uniform uncompounded thing, 
we tranſmit the rays of it through a priſm? I anſwer, this im- 
plies the imperfection, not the decertfulne/s, of ſenſe. For if I ſup- 
my fight deceitful, I can no more truſt it, when aſſiſted by a te- 
leſcope or microſcope, than when unaſſiſted. I cannot prove, 
that things are as they appear to my unaſſiſted fight; and I can 
as little prove, that things are as they appear to my ſight aſſiſted 
by glaſles. 

But is it not agreeable to common ſenſe to believe, that light is 
one uniform uncompounded thing? and if ſo, is not common 
ſenſe in an error? and what can rectify this error but reaſoning ?— 
I anſwer, it is undeniable, that light to the unaſſiſted eye appears 
uncompounded and uniform. If from this I infer, that light is 
preciſely what it appears to be, I form a wrong judgement, which 
I may afterwards rectify, upon the evidence of ſenſe, when I ſee 
a ray of light tranſmitted through a priſm. Here an error of 
judgement, or a falſe inference of reaſon, is rectified by my 


truſting to the evidence of ſenſe; to which evidence inſtinct or 


common ſenſe determines me to truſt. 

But is it not common ſenſe that leads me to form this wrong 
judgement ? Do not all mankind naturally, and previouſly to all 
influence from education, judge in the ſame manner ? Did not 
all philoſophers before Newton, and do not all the unlearned to 
this day, believe that light is a ſimple fluid? —I anſwer, Com- 
mon ſenſe teacheth me, and all mankind, to truſt to experience. 
Experience tells us, that our unaſſiſted ſight, though ſufficiently 
acute for the ordinary purpoſes of life, is not acute enough to diſ- 


cern the minute texture of viſible objects. If, notwithanding 


this 


th 
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this experience, we believe, that the minute texture of light, or 
of any other viſible ſubſtance, is nothing different from that ap- 
pearance which we perceive by the naked eye; then our belief 
contradicts our experience, and conſequently is inconſiſtent wich 
common ſenſe. 

But what if you have had no experience ſufficient to convince 
you, that your ſenſes are not acute enough to diſcern the texture 
of the minute parts of bodies? — Then it is certain, that I can. 
never attain this conviction by mere reaſoning, If a man were 
to reaſon a priori about the nature of light, he might chop logic 
till doomſday, before he convinced me, that light is compound- 
ed of rays of ſeven different colours. But if he tell me of experi- 
ments which he has made, or which he knows to have been made, 
this is quite another matter. I believe his teſtimony, and it makes 
up for my own want of experience. When I confide in his ve- 
racity, I conceive, and believe, that his ſenſes communicated a 
true perception; and that, if I had been in his place, I ſhould 
alſo have been convinced, by the evidence of my ſenſe, that light 
is truly compounded. of rays of ſeven. different colours. But I 
muſt repeat, that a ſuppoſition of my ſenſes being fallacious, 
would render me wholly inacceſſible to conviction, both on the 
one fide and on the other. 

Suppoſe a man, on ſeeing the coloured rays: thrown off from 
the priſm, ſhould think the whole a deluſion, and owing to the 
nature of the medium through which the light is tranſmitted, 
not to the nature of the light itſelf; and ſhould tell me, that he 
could as eaſily believe my face to be of a green colour, becauſe it 
has that appearance when viewed through a pair of groen ſpecta- 
cles, as that every ray of light conſiſts of ſeven diſtinct colours, 
becauſe it has that appearance when tranſmitted through a priſm: 
— would it be poſſible to get the better of this prejudice, with- 
out reaſoning ? I anſwer, it would not: but the reaſoning uſed 
muſt all depend upon experiments; every one of which muſt be 


> rejected, 
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rejected, if the teſtimony of ſenſe be not admitted as deciſive. | 
could think of ſeveral expedients, in the way of appeals to 
ſenſe, by which it might be poſſible to reconcile him to the New- 
tonian theory of light; but, in the way of argument, I cannot 
deviſe a ſingle one. ND: = 
On an imperfect view of nature, falſe opinions may be form- 
ed: but theſe may be rectified by a more perfect view; or, 
which in many caſes will amount to the ſame thing, by the te- 
ſtimony of thoſe who have obtained a more perfect view. The 
powers of man operate only within a certain ſphere; and till an 
object be brought within that ſphere, it is impoſſible for them to 
perceive it. 1 ſee a ſmall object, which I know to be a man, at 
the diſtance of half a mile; but cannot diſcern his complexion, 
whether it be black or fair; nor the colour of his cloaths, whe- 
ther it be brown, .or black, or blue; nor his noſe, whether it be 
long or ſhort: I cannot even diſcern, whether he have any noſe 
at all : and his whole body ſeems to be of one uniform black 
colour. Perhaps Jam ſo fooliſh as to infer, that therefore the 
man has no noſe; that his cloaths are black, and his face of the 
colour of his cloaths. On going up to hun, I diſcover that he 
is a handſome man, of a fair complexion, dreſſed in blue. Sure- 
ly it is not reaſoning that ſers me right in this inſtance; but it is 
a perfect view of an object that rectifies a wrong opinion formed 
upon an imperfect view. 

I hear the ſound of a muſical inſtrument at a diſtance; but 
hear it ſo faintly, that I cannot determine whether it be that of 
a trumpet, a hautboy, a German flute, a French horn, or a com- 
mon flute. I want to know from what inftrument the ſound 
proceeds; and l have no opportunity of knowing from the infor- 
mation of others. Shall I ſtand ſtill where I am, and reaſon a- 
bout it? No; that would make me no wiſer, I go forward to 0 
the place from whence the ſound ſeems to come; and by and by 1 
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can perceive, that the ſound is different from that of a French 
horn and of a trumpet: but as yet I cannot determine whether 
it be the ſound of a hautboy or of a flute. I go on a little fur- 
ther, and now | plainly diſtinguiſh the ſound of a flute; but 
perhaps I ſhall nor be able to know whether it be a German or a 
common flute, except by means of my other ſenſes, that is, by 
handling or looking at it. 

It is needleſs to multiply inſtances for illuſtrating the difference 
between a perfect and an imperfect view of an object, and for 
ſhowing, that the mind truſts to the former, but diſtruſts the 
latter, For obtaining a perfect view, (or perfect perception), we 
ſometimes employ the ſame ſenſe in a nearer ſituation; ſome- 
times we make uſe of inſtruments, as ear-trumpets, ſpectacles, 
microſcopes, teleſcopes ; ſometimes we have recourſe to the teſti- 
mony of our other ſenſes, or of the ſenſes of other men: in a 
word, we rectify or aſcertain the evidence of ſenſe by the evi- 
dence of ſenſe : but we never ſubject the evidence of ſenſe to the 
cogniſance of reaſon; for in ſenſations that are imperfect or in- 
diſtinQ, reaſoning could neither ſupply what is deficient, nor aſ- 
certain what 1s indefinite, 

Our internal, as well as external ſenſes, may be, and often are, 
impoſed upon, by inaccurate views of their objects. We. may 
in ſincerity of heart applaud, and afterwards condemn, the ſame 
perſon, for the ſame action, according to the different lights in 
which that action is preſented to our moral faculty. Juſt now I. 
hear a report, that a human body is found. dead in the neigh- 
bouring fields, with marks of violence upon it. Here a confuſed 
ſuſpicion ariſes in my mind of murder committed; but my con- 
ſcience ſuſpends: its judgement till the true ſtate of the caſe be 
better known : I am not as yet in a condition to perceive thoſe: 
qualities of this event which aſcertain che morality of the action; 
no more than I can perceive. the beauty or deformity of a face 

| while 
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while it is veiled, or at too great a diſtance. A paſſenger informs 
me, that a perſon has been apprehended who confeſſes himſelf 
the murderer: my moral faculty inſtantly ſuggeſts, that this 
perſon has committed a crime worthy of a moſt ſevere and exem- 
plary puniſhment. By and by I learn, from what I think good 
authority, that my former information is falſe, for that the man 
now dead had made an unprovoked aſſault on the other, who 
was thus driven to the neceſſity of killing him in ſelf-defence: 
my conſcience immediately acquits the manſlayer. I ſend a meſ- 
ſenger to make particular inquiry into this affair; who brings 
word, that the man was accidentally killed by a fowler ſhooting 
at a bird, who, before he fired, had been at all poſſible pains to 
diſcover whether any human creature was in the way; but that 
the deceaſed was in ſuch a ſituation that he could not be diſco- 
vered. I regret the accident; but I blame neither party. After- 
wards I learn, that this fowler was a careleſs fellow, and though 
he had no bad intention, was not at due pains to obſerve whe- 
ther any human creature would be hurt by his firing. I blame 
his negligence with great ſeverity; but I cannot charge him with 
guilt ſo enormous as that of murder. Here my moral faculty 


paſſes ſeveral different judgements on the ſame action; and each 
of them is right, and will be in its turn believed to be right, 


and truſted to accordingly, as long as the information which gave 
riſe to it is believed to be true. I ſay the ſame action, not the 


ſame intention; a different intention appears in the manſlayer from 


each information; and it is only the intention and affections that 
the moral faculty condemns or approves. 'To diſcover the inten- 
tion wherewith actions are performed, reaſoning is often neceſſa- 
ry: but the deſign of ſuch reaſoning, is not to ſway ox inform 
the conſcience, but only to aſcertain thoſe circumſtances or qua- 
lities of the action from which the intention of the agent may 
appear, When this becomes manifeſt, the conſcience of mankind 

I immediately 
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immediately and intuitively declares it to be virtuous, or vitious, 
or innocent. Theſe different judgements of the moral faculty 
are ſo far from proving it fallacious, that they prove the contra- 
ry: atleaſt this faculty would be extremely fallacious, and abſo- 
lately uſeleſs, if, in the caſe now ſuppoſed, it did not form dif- 
ferent judgements. While the intention of the agent is wholly 
unknown, an action 1s upon the ſame footing in regard to its 
morality, as a human face in regard to its beauty, while it is veil- 
ed, or at too great a diſtance, By removing the veil, or walk- 
ing up to the object, we perceive its beauty and features; and 


a by reaſoning, or by information concerning the circumſtances of 
0 the action, we are enabled to diſcover or infer the intention of 
at the agent. The act of removing the veil, or of walking up to the 
. object, has no effect on the eye; nor has the reaſoning any effect 
N on the conſcience. — While we view an object through an impure 
cor unequal medium, through a pair of green ſpectacles, or an 
| S uneven pane of glaſs, we ſee it diſcoloured or diſtorted : juſt fo, 
e W when miſrepreſented, a good action may ſeem evil, and an evil 
h action good. If we be ſuſpicious of the repreſentation, if we be 
; WE ware of the improper medium, we diſtruſt the appearance accor- 
\ dingly; if not, we do and mult believe it genuine. It is by rea- 
„ ſoning from our experience of human actions and their cauſes, 
eor by the teſtimony of credible witneſſes, that we detect miſre- 
„preſentations concerning moral conduct; and it is alſo by the ex- 
| AS pcrience of our own ſenſes, or by our belief in thoſe who have 
5 had ſuch experience, that we become ſenſible of inequalities 


or obſcurities in the medium through which we contemplate vi- 
ſible objects. In either caſe the evidence of ſenſe is admitted as 
finally deciſive. A diſtempered ſenſe, as well as an impure or un- 
equal medium, may doubtleſs communicate f:.1ſe ſenſations; but 
we are never impoſed upon by them in any thing material, A 
» Perſon in a fever may think honey bitter, and the ſmell of a roſe 
WW offenſive; 
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offenſive; but the deluſion is of ſo ſhort continuance, and of ſo 
iingular a kind, that it can do no harm, either to him, or to the 
cauſe of truth. To a jaundiced eye, the whole creation may ſeem 
tinctured with yellow; but the patient's former experience, and 
his belief in the teſtimony of others, who aſſure him, that they 
perceive no alteration in the colour of bodies, and that the alte- 
ration he perceives is a common attendant on his diſeaſe, will 
fufficiently guard him againſt miſtakes. If he were to- diſtruſt 
the evidence of ſenſe, he could believe neither his own experience 


nor their teſtimony. He corrects, or at leaſt becomes ſenſible 


of, the falſe ſenſation, by means of ſenſations formerly received 
when he was in health; that is, he corrects the evidence of an 
ill- informed ſenſe by that of a well-informed ſenſe, or by the de- 
claration of thoſe whoſe ſenſes he believes to be better informed 
than his own. Still it is plain, that from the evidence of ſenſe 
there can be no appeal to reaſon. 

We conclude, therefore, that in natural philoſophy, our ſenſi 
tions are not fuppoſed deceitful, and that reaſoning is not carried 
beyond the principles of common ſenſe. And yet in this ſcience 
full ſcope is given to impartial inveſtigation. If, after the firſt 
experimental proceſs, you ſuſpect that the object may be ſet in a 
ſtill fairer light, I know no law in logic, or in good ſenſe, that 
can or ought to hinder you from making a new trial : but if 
this new trial turn to no account, if the object ſtill appear the 


ſame, or if it appear leſs diſtint than before, it were folly not 


to remain ſatisfied with the firſt trial. Newton tranſmitted one 
of the refracted primitive colours through a ſecond priſm, think- 
ing it not impoſſible that this colour might refolve itſelf into o- 
thers ſtill more ſimple; but finding it remain unaltered, he was 
ſatisfied that the primitive colours are not compounded, but 
ſimple, and that the experimental proceſs had been carried far 
enough. —I take in my hand a perſpective glaſs, whoſe tube may 

be 
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be lengthened and ſhortened at pleaſure; and I am to find out, 
by my own induſtry, that preciſe length at which the maker de- 
ſigned it ſhould be uſed in looking at diſtant objects. I make ſe- 
veral trials to no purpoſe; the diſtant object appears not at all, 

or but very confuſedly. I hold one end of the perſpective at my 
eye with one hand, and with the other I gradually ſhorten the 
tube, having firſt drawn it out to its greateſt length. At firſt all 
is confuſion; now I can diſcern the inequalities of the mountains 
in the horizon; now the object I am in queſt of begins to ap- 
pear; it becomes leſs and leſs confuſed; I ſee it diſtinctly. 1 
continue to ſhorten the tube; the object loſes its diſtin appear- 
ance, and begins to relapſe into its former obſcurity. After ma- 
ny trials, I find, that my perſpective exhibits no diſtin appear- 
ance, except when 1t 1s of one particular length. Here then I fix; 
I have adjuſted the glaſſes according to the intention of the ma- 
ker; and I believe, that the diſtin appearance is an accurate re- 
preſentation of the diſtant object, or at leaſt more accurate than 
any of the confuſed appearances; of which I believe, that they 
come the nearer to truth the more they approach to diſtinct- 
neſs, and that the moſt confuſed repreſentations are the moſt 
falſe. 

It was not by reaſoning about the fallacy of the ſenſes, and 
proſecuting a train of argument beyond the principles of com- 
mon ſenſe, that men diſcovered the true ſyſtem of the world, 
In the earlier ages, when they imagined the ſun to be little big- 
ger than the mountain beyond which he diſappeared, it was ab- 
ſurd to think of the earth revolving round him. But in proceſs 
of time, ingenious men, who applied themſelves to the obſerva- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, not with a view to confute popular 
errors, for they could not as yet even ſuſpect the vulgar opinion 
to be erroneous, but merely to gratify their own laudable curio- 
ſity, began to conceive more exalted notions of the mundane ſy- 
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tem. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed the planets from the fixed ſtars, 
by obſerving the former to be more variable in their appearances, 
After a long ſucceſſion of years, they came at laſt to underſtand 


the motions of the ſun and moon ſo well, that, to the utter aſto- 
niſhment of the vulgar, they began to calculate eclipſes : a de- 
gree of knowledge they could not attain, without being convin- 
ced, that the ſun and moon are very large bodies, placed at very 
great diſtances from the earth, the former much larger, and more 
remote, than the latter. Thus far it is impoſſible to ſhow, that 
any reaſoning had beem employed by thoſe ancient aſtronomers, 
either to prove, or to diſprove, the evidence of the ſenſes. On 
the contrary, they mult all along have taken 1t for granted, that 
the ſenſes are not fallacious; ſuppoſing only, (what it is certainly 
agreeable: to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe), that the experience of a 
diligent obſerver is more to be depended on than that of the inat- 
tentive multitude. As men grew more and more acquainted 
with the motions and appearances of the heavenly bodies, they 
became more and more ſenſible, that the ſun, earth, and planets, 
bear ſome very peculiar relation to one another: and having 
learned from the phenomena of eclipſes, and ſome other natural 
appearances, that the ſun is bigger than the earth “, they might, 
without abſurdity, begin to ſuſpect, that poſſibly the ſun might 
be the centre round which the earth and other planets revolve; 
eſpecially conſidering the magnificence of that glorious lumi- 


+ Herachtus maintained, that the ſun is but à foot broad; Anaxagoras, that 
he is much larger than the country of Peloponneſus ; and Epicurus, that he is 
no bigger than he appears to the eye. But the aſtronomers of antiquity maintain» 
ed, that he is bigger than the earth; eight times, according to the Egyptians; 
eighteen times, according to Eratoſthenes;. three hundred times, according to 


Cleomedes; one thouſand and fifty times, according to Hipparchus; and fifty- 
nine thouſand three hundred and nineteen times, according to Poſſidonius. 
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nary, and the wonderful and delightful effects produced by the 
influence of his beams, while at the ſame time he ſeems not to 
derive any advantage from the earth, or other planets. Burt if 
the matter had been carried no further, no reaſoning from theſe 
circumſtances could ever have amounted to a proof of the point 
in queſtion, though it might breed a faint preſumption 1n its 
favour. For {till the evidence of ſenſe ſeemed to contradict it; 
an evidence that nothing can diſprove, bur the evidence of ſenſe 
placed in circumſtances more favourable to accurate obſervation, 
The invention of optical glaſſes did at laſt furniſh the means of 
making experiments with regard to this matter, and of putting 
man in circumſtances more favourable to accurate obſervation ; 
and thus the point was brought to the teſt of common ſenſe. 
And now, we not only know, that the Copernican theory is 
true, for every perſon who underſtands it is convinced of its 
truth; but we alſo know to what cauſes the univerſal belief of the 
contrary doctrine is to be aſcribed, We know that men, conſi- 
dering the remote ſituation of our earth, and the imperfection of 
our ſenſes, could not have judged otherwiſe than they did, till 
that imperfection was remedied, either by accuracy of obſerva- 
tion, or by the invention of optical inſtruments, We ſpeak not 
of revelation ;, which has indeed been vouchſafed to man for 
the regulation of his moral conduct; but which it would be pre- 
ſumption to expect, or deſire, merely for the gratification of cu- 
rioſity. . 

It it evident, from what has been ſaid, that in natural philoſo- 
phy, as well as in mathematics, no argumentation is proſecuted 
beyond ſelf- evident principles; that as in the latter all reaſoning 
terminates in intuition, ſo in the former all reaſoning terminates 
in the evidence of ſenſe. And as, in mathematics, that is ac- 
counted an intuitive axiom, which is of itſelf ſo clear and evi- 
dent, that it cannot be illuſtrated or enforced by any medium of 
proof, 
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proof, and which muſt be believed, and is in fact believed, by 
all, on its own authority; ſo, in natural philoſophy, that is ac- 
counted an ultimate principle, undeniable and unqueſtionable, 
which is ſupported by the evidence of a well- informed ſenſe, pla- 
ced ſo as to perceive its object. In mathematics, that 1s ac- 
counted falſe doctrine which is inconſiſtent with any ſelf-evident 
principle; in natural philoſophy, that 1s rejected which contra- 
dicts matter of fact, or, in other words, which is repugnant to 
the appearances of things as perceived by external ſenſe. 

Regulated by this criterion of truth, mathematics and natural 
philoſophy have become of all ſciences the moſt reſpectable in 
point of certainty. Hence I am encouraged to hope, that if the 
ſame criterion were univerſally adopted in the philoſophy of the 
mind, the ſcience of human nature, inſtead of being, as at pre- 
ſent, a chaos of uncertainty and contradiction, would acquire a 
conſiderable degree of certainty, perſpicuity, and order, If truth 
be at all attainable in this ſcience, (and if it is not attainable, 
why ſhould we trouble our heads about it ?), ſurely it muſt be 
attained by the ſame means as in thoſe other ſciences. 

I therefore would propoſe, © That in the philoſophy of hu- 
man nature, as well as in phyſics and mathematics, principles 
be examined according to the ſtandard of common ſenſe, and 
be admitted or rejected as they are found to agree or diſagree 
« with it:“ more explicitly, © That thoſe doctrines be rejected 
* which contradict matter of fact, that is, which are repugnant 
to the appearances of things, as perceived by external and in- 
„ ternal ſenſe; and that thoſe principles be accounted ultimate, 
© undeniable, and unqueſtionable, which are warranted by the 
evidence of a well-informed ſenſe, placed in circumſtances fa- 
vourable to a diſtinct perception of its object.“ 

But what do you mean by a well- informed ſenſe? How ſhall ! 
know, that any particular faculty of mine is not defective, de- 
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praved, or fallacious ? — Perhaps it is not eaſy, at leaſt it would 
furniſh matter for too long a digreſſion, to give a full anſwer to 
this queſtion, Nor is it at preſent neceſſary; becauſe it will ap- 
pear in the ſequel, that, however difficult it may be in ſome 
caſes, to diſtinguiſh a firſt principle, yet there are certain marks, 
by which thoſe reaſonings that tend to the ſubverſion of a firſt 
principle, may be detected, at leaſt in all caſes of importance. 
However, we {hall offer a remark or two in anſwer to the que- 
ſtion ; which, though they ſhould not appear perfectly uncxcep- 
tionable, may yet throw light on the ſubject, and ſerve to pre- 
pare the mind of the reader for ſome things that are to ſollow. 
Firſt, then, if I wanted to certify myſelf concerning any par- 
ticular ſenſe or percipient faculty, that it is neither depraved 
nor defective, 1 ſhould attend to the feelings or ſenſations com- 
municated by it; and obſerve, whether they be clear and defi- 
nite, and ſuch as Jam, of my own accord, diſpoſed to confide 
in without heſitation, as true, genuine, and natural. If they 
are ſuch, I ſhould certainly act upon them till I had ſome poſi- 
tive reaſon to think them fallactous. — Secondly, I conſider whe- 
ther the ſenſations received by this faculty be uniformly ſimilar in 
ſimilar circumſtances. If they are not, I ſhould ſuſpeR, either 
that it is now depraved, or was formerly ſo; and if I had no o- 
ther criterion to direct me, {ſhould be much at a loſs to know 
whether I ought to truſt the former or the latter experience ; per- 
haps I ſhould diſtruſt both. If they are uniform, if my preſent 
and my paſt experience do exactly coincide, I ſhall then be diſ- 
poſed to think them both right. — Thirdly, I conſider, whether, 
in acting upon the ſuppoſition that the faculty in queſtion is 


=_— cl-informed, I have ever been miſled to my hurt or inconve- 


nience; if not, then have I good reaſon to think, that I was not 
miſtaken when I formed that ſuppoſition, and that this faculty is 
really what I ſuppoſed it to be. — Fourthly, If the ſenſations 


communicated 
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communicated by this faculty be incompatible with one another, 
or irreconcileable to the perceptions of my other faculties, | 
ſhould ſuſpect a depravation of the former : for the laws of nature, 
as far as my experience goes, are conſiſtent ; and I am apt to be- 
lieve that they are univerſally ſo. It is therefore a preſumption, 
that my faculties are well informed, when the perceptions of one 
are quite conſiſtent with thoſe of the reſt, and with one another, 
— In a ſtate of ſolitude I muſt ſatisfy myſelf with theſe criteria; 
but in ſociety I have acceſs to another criterion, which, in many 
caſes, will be reckoned more deciſive than any of theſe, and 
which, in concurrence with theſe, will be ſufficient to baniſh 
doubt from every rational mind. I compare my ſenſations and 
notions with thoſe of other men; and if I find a perfect coinci- 
dence, I fhall then be ſatisfied that my ſenſations are according to 
the law of human nature, and therefore right, — To illuſtrate all 
this by an example ; 

1 want to know whether my ſenſe of ſeeing be a well-informed 
faculty. — Firſt, I have reaſon to think that it is; becauſe my eyes 
communicate to me ſuch ſenſations as I, of my own accord, am 
diſpoſed to confide in. There is ſomething in my perceptions of 
ſight ſo diſtin, and fo definite, that I do not find myſelf in 
the leaſt diſpoſed to doubt whether things be what my eyes re- 


preſent them, Even the obſcurer informations of this faculty 


carry along with them their own evidence, and my belief, I am 
confident, that the ſun and moon are round, as they appear to 
be, that the rainbow is arched, that graſs is green, ſnow white, 
and the heavens azure; and this I thould have believed, though! 
had paſſed all my days in ſolitude, and never known any thing of 
other animals, or their ſenſes. —Secondly, I find that my no- 
tions of the viſible qualities of bodies are the ſame now they have 
always been. If this were not the caſe; if where I ſaw greennels 


yeſterday I were to ſee yellow to day, I ſhould be apt to ſuppoſe, 
7 that 
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that my ſight had ſuffered ſome depravation, unleſs I had reaſon 
to think, that the object had really changed colour. But indeed 
we have ſo ſtrong a tendency to believe our ſenſes, that I doubt 
not but in ſuch a caſe I ſhould be more diſpoſed to ſuſpect a 
change in the object than in my eye-fight : much would depend 
on the circumſtances of the caſe, We rub our eyes when we 
want to look at any thing with accuracy; for we know by expe- 
rience, that motes, and cloudy ſpecks, that may be removed by 
rubbing, do ſometimes float in the eye, and hurt the fight. But 
if the alteration of the viſible qualities in the external object be 
ſuch as we have never experienced from a depravarion of the or- 
gan, we ſhould be inclined to truſt our eye-ſighr, rather than to 
ſuppoſe, that the external object has remained unaltered. —Thirdly, 
No evil conſequence has ever happened to me when acting upon 
the ſuppoſition, that my faculty of ſeeing is a well-informed 
fenſe : whereas, if I were to act on the contrary ſappoſition, I 
ſhould foon have eauſe to regret my ſcepticiſm. I ſee a poſt in 
my way; by turning a little aſide, I paſs it unhurt: but if L 
had ſuppoſed my fight fallacious, and gone ſtraight forward, a 
hloody noſe, or ſomething worſe, might have been the conſe- 
quence. If, when I bend my courſe obliquely, in order to avoid 
the poſt that ſeems to ſtand directly before me, I were to run my 
bead full againſt it, I ſhould , inſtantly ſuſpect a depravation in 
my eye-ſight: but as I never experience any misfortune of this 
kind, I believe that my ſenſe of ſeeing is a well-informed faculty. 
— Fourthly, The perceptions received by this ſenſe are perfectly 
conſiſtent with one another; and with the perceptions received by 
my other facalties. When I ſee the appearance of a ſolid body in 
my way, my touch always confirms the teſtimony of my fight; 
if it did not, I ſhould ſuſpect a fallacy in one or other of thoſe 
ſenſes, perhaps in both. When I look on a line of folders, 
they all ſeem ſtanding perpendicular, as I myſelf ſtand ; but if 
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the men at the extremities of the line, without leaning againſt 
any thing, were to appear as if they formed an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the earth's ſurface, I ſhould ſuſpect ſome unac- 
countable obliquity in my viſion. —Laſtly, After the experience of 
many years, after all the knowledge I have been able to gather, 
concerning the ſenſations of other men, from reading, diſcourſe, 
and obſervation, I have no reaſon to think their ſenſations of 
ſight different from mine. - Every body who uſes the Engliſh 


language, calls ſnow white, and graſs green; and it would be in the 


higheſt degree abſurd to ſuppoſe, that what they call the ſenſa- 
tion of whiteneſs, is not the ſame ſenſation which I call by that 
name, Some few, perhaps, ſee differently from me. A man in 
the jaundice ſees that roſe yellow which 1 ſee red; a ſhort- ſighted 
man ſees that picture confuſedly at the diſtance of three yards, 
which I ſee diſtinctly. But far the greater part of mankind ſee as 
I do, and differently from thoſe few individuals; whoſe ſenſe of 
ſeeing I therefore conſider as leſs perfect than mine. Nay, tho 
the generality of mankind were ſhort-ſighted, ſtill it would be 
true, that we, who are not ſo, have the moſt perfect ſight ; for 
our ſight is more accurate 1n its perceptions, qualifies us better 


for the buſineſs of life, and coincides more exactly, or more im- 


mediately, with the ſenſations received by the other ſenſes. Yet 
the ſhort-fighted, as well as they who have the acuteſt fight, truſt 
to this ſenſe, as ſoon as they are placed in a ſituation favourable 


to accurate obſervation : all the difference is, that it is more dif- 


ficult, and often more inconvenient, for ſhort-ſighted perſons to 
place themſelves in ſuch a ſituation. Still it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that a per/ect ſenſc and a well-informed ſenſe are not ſynony- 
mous terms. We call a ſenſe well-informed, in oppoſition to one 
that 1s depraved or fallacigus. Perfection and imperſection of ſenſe 
are relative terms; implying a compariſon, either between differ- 
ent men, in reſpect of the acuteneſs of their ſenſes and faculties; 

or 
: 5 
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or between any ſenſe, as it appears in a particular man, and 
the degree of acuteneſs which is found to belong to that ſenſe as 
it appears in the generality of mankind. There are two tele- 
of ſcopes, one of which gives a diſtinct view of an object at two, 


er, i A and the other at four miles diſtance : both are equally well-in- 
re, Vr med, (if I may fo ſpeak); that is, equally true in their repre- 
of ſentations; but the one is much more imperfect than the other. 

1h e 1 do not, at preſent, offer any further illuſtrations of theſe cri- 
the SS /:r:: of a well-informed ſenſe. The reader who examines them. 


a- by the rules of common prudence, will perhaps be ſatisfied with 
hat them: at leaſt I am apt to think, that few will ſuſpect the vera- 
in city of their faculties when they ſtand this teſt. But let it not be 
ted Wl ſuppoſed, that I mean to infinuate, that a man never truſts his 
ds, faculties till he firſt examine them after this manner: we believe 
as our ſenſes previouſly to all reflection or examination; and we ne- 
of ver diſbelieve them, but upon the authority of our ſenſes placed 
in circumſtances more favourable to accurate obſervation. 

If the reader is not fatisfied with theſe criteria, it is no great 
matter. The queſtion concerning a well- informed ſenſe it is not 
perhaps eafy to anſwer. I offer theſe remarks rather as hints to 
be attended to by other adventurers in this part of ſcience, than 
as a complete ſolution of the difficulty. If it were not that I 
preſume ſome advantage may be derived from. them 1n. this way, 
I ſhould have omitted them altogether ; for on them does not de- 
pend the doctrine. I mean to eſtabliſh. 
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Ihe ſubject continued. Intuitive truths diſtinguiſhable into claſſes. 


F the notions attending the perception of certain truth, we 
formerly mentioned this as one, * That in regard to ſuch 
„truth, we ſuppoſe we ſhould entertain the ſame ſentiments and 
belief if we were perfectly acquainted with all nature *.“ Leſt 
it ſhould be thought that we mean to extend this notion too far, 


it ſeems proper to introduce here the following remarks. 


1. The axioms and demonſtrated concluſions of geometry are 
certainly true, and certainly agreeable to the nature of things. 
Thus we judge of them at preſent; and thus we neceſſarily be- 
lieve, that we ſhould judge of them, even if we were endued 
with omniſcience and infallibility. It is a natural diate of hu- 
man underſtanding, that the contrary of theſe truths muſt for 


ever remain abſurd and impoſſible; and that omnipotence itſelf 


cannot change their nature; though it might ſo deprave our judge- | 
ment, as to make us diſbelieve, or not perceive them f. 
2. That 


* See part 1. chap. 4. 


Some authors are of opinion, that all mathematical truth is reſolveable into 
identical propoſitigns. The following remark to this purpoſe is taken {rom a Diſ- 
ſertation on Evidence, printed at Berlin in the year 1764. 4 Omnes mathemati- 
« corum propoſitiones ſunt identicæ, et repræſentantur hac formula, à . Sunt 
« yeritates identicæ, ſub varia forma expreſſæ, imo ipſum, quod dicitur, contra- 
0 dictionis principium, vario modo enunciatum et involutum; fiquidem omnes 


% hujus generis propoſitiones revera in eo contineantur. Secundum noſtram au- 
| « tem 
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2. That my body exiſts, and is endued with a thinking, ac- 

tive, and permanent principle, which I call my ſoul ; —That the 

material world hath ſuch an exiſtence as the vulgar aſcribe to it, 

that 3 is, a real ſeparate exiſtence, to which its being perceived is 

in no wiſe neceſſary; — That the men, beaſts, houſes, and 

mountains, we ſee-and feel around us, are not imaginary, but 

real and material beings, and ſuch, in reſpect of ſhape and tan- 

gible magnitude, as they appear to our ſenſes; I am not only 

conſcious that I beheve, but alfo certain, that ſach 1s the nature 

of theſe things; and that, thus far at leaſt, in regard to the na- 

ture of theſe things, an omniſcient and infallible being cannot 

think me miſtaken. -Of theſe traths I am ſo certain, that I ſcru- 

ple not to pronounce every being in an error who is of a contrary 

ſentiment concerning them. For ſappoſe an intelligent creature, 

an angel for inſtance, to believe that there are not in the univerſe. 5 
any ſuch things as this ſolar ſyſtem, this earth, theſe mountains, | 
houſes, animals, this being whom I call myſelf; could I, by any 

effort, bring myſelf to believe, that his opinion is a true one, and 

imphes a propoſition expreſſive of fomething agrecable to the nature 


* 


tem intelligendi facultatem ea eſt propoſitionum differentia, quod quædam lon- 
ga ratiociniorum ſerie, alia autem breviori via, ad primum omnium principium 
reducantur, et in illud reſolvantur. Sic. v. g. propoſitio 22=4, ſtatim hu: 
cedit t=þ1+141=1+14+r+1, i. e. idem eſt idem; et, proprie loquendo, hoc 
modo enunciari debet, — Si contingat, adeſſe vel exiſtere quatuor entia, tum 
exiſtunt quatuor entia; nam de exiſtentia non agunt geometrz, ſed ea hypothe- 
tice tantum ſubintelligitur. Inde ſumma oritur certitudo ratiocinia perſpicien- 
ti; obſeryat nempe idearum identitatem; et hæc eſt evidentia, aſſenſum imme- 
diate cogens, quam mathematicam aut geometricam vocamus Matheſi tamen 
ſua natura priva non eſt et propria; oritur etenim ex identitatis perceptione, 
quæ locum habere poteſt, etiamſi ideæ non repræſentent extenſum.“ — Of the 
connection of geometrical axioms with identical propoſitions, ſce Dr Campbell“ 


P hiloſophy of Rhetorick, book 1. chap. 5. ſect. 1. 


co 
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of things? It is impoſſible and inconceivable. My underſtanding 
intimates, that ſuch an opinion would as certainly be falſe, as it 
is falſe that two and two are equal to ten, or that things equal to 
one and the ſame thing are unequal to one another. Yet this is an 
opinion which omnipotence could render true, by annihilating 
the: whole of this ſolar ſyſtem; or make me admit as true, by de- 
priving me of underſtanding, But ſo long as this ſolar ſyſtem re- 
mains unannihilated, and my intellect undepraved, there is not a 
geometrical axiom more true, or more evident to me, than that 
this ſolar ſyſtem, and all the objects above mentioned, do. exiſt; 
there is not a geometrical axiom that has any better title to be ac- 
counted a principle of human knowledge; there is not a geome- 
trical axiom againſt which it is more abſurd, more unreaſonable, 
more unphiloſophica], to argue. 

3. That ſnow is white, fire hot, gold yellow, and ſugar ſweet, 
we believe to be certainly true. Theſe bodies affect our eyes, 
rouch, and palate, in a peculiar manner; and we have no reaſon 
to think, that they affe the organs of different men 1n a different 
manner: on the contrary, we believe, with full aſſurance, 


founded on ſufficient reaſon, that they affect the ſenſes of all men 


in the ſame manner. The peculiar ſenſation we receive from 
them depends on three things; on the nature of the object per- 
ceived, on the nature of the organ of perception, and on rhe na- 
ture of the percipient being. Of each of theſe things the Deity 
could change the nature ; and make ſugar bitter, fire cold, ſnow 
black, and gold green. But till this be done, in other words, 
while things continue as they are, it is as certainly true, that 
ſnow is white, fire hot, &c.. as that two and two are equal to 
four, or a whole greater than a part. If we: ſappoſe, that ſnow, 
- notwithſtanding its appearance, is black, or not white, we muſt 
alſo ſuppoſe, that our ſenſes and intellect are fallacious facul- 
ties ; and therefore cannot admit-any thing as true which has no 

L | better 
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better evidence than that of ſenſe and intellect. If a creature of 
a different nature from man were to ſay, that ſnow is black, and 
hot, I ſhould reply, (ſuppoſing him to uſe theſe words in the 
ſame ſenſe in which I uſe them), It may poſſibly have that ap- 
pearance to your ſenſes, but it has not that appearance to mine : 
it may therefore, in regard to your faculties, be true; and if ſo, 
it ought to conſtitute a part of your philoſophy : but of my phi- 
loſophy it cannot conſtitute a part, becauſe, in reſpect of my fa- 
culties, it is falſe, being contrary to my experience D. If the 
ſame being were to affirm, that a part is equal to a whole, I 
ſhould anſwer, It is impoſſible ; none can think ſo but thoſe who 
are deſtitute of underſtanding. If he were to ſay, The ſolar ſy- 


BS ſtem explained by Newton does not exiſt, I ſhould anſwer, You 


are miſtaken ; if your knowledge were not imperfect, you would 
think otherwiſe ; I am certain that it does exiſt. — We ſee, by 
thus ſtating the caſe, what is the difference between theſe three 


* This does not imply, that the Tame thing may be both true and falſe ; true ia 
reſpect of one, and falſe in reſpect of another: and conſequently, that truth is 
not ſomething abſolute and immutable, but variable and relative. I had remark- 
ed, that our ſenſations depend on three things, the nature of the object perceived, 
the nature of the organ of perception, and the nature of the percipient. Conſe- 
quently, an alteration in any one of theſe, though the other two remain unalter- 
ed, alters the ſenſatiorf. The quality of the ſnow, therefore, the thing perceived, 
remaining the ſame, it may affect one kind of percipient being with one ſort of 
ſenſation, and another kind with a ſenſation entirely different, — A difference of 
ſenſation will alſo ariſe from the different ſtates of the organ. A man who has 
had one hand wrapt up in his boſom, and the other expoled to froſty air, will 
feel the ſame water cold with one hand, and warm with the other. Yet he does 
not believe that there is any change in the water; but he believes that the ſame 
temperature in it eccaſions both feelings. In like manner, we do not conceive a- 
ny change to be made on the cloth, or even on the colour conſidered as a quality 
in the body, though in day-light it appear to us green, and in candle-light blue, | 
and in every light to a perſon in the jaundice yellow. 
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forts of certainty, But ſtill, in reſpect to man, theſe three ſorts, 
are all equally evident, equally certain, and equally unſuſceptible 
of confutation: and none of them can be diſbelieved or doubted 
by us, except we diſavow the diſtinction between truth and falſe- 
hood, by ſuppoſing our faculties fallacious. 


4. Of moral truth, we cannot bring ourſelves to think, that 


the Deity's notions (pardon the expreſſion) are contrary to ours. 
if we believe Him omniſcient and infallible, can we alfo believe, 
that, in his ſight, cruelty, injuſtice, and ingratitude, are wor- 
thy of reward and praiſe, and the oppoſite virtues of blame and 
puniſhment? It is abfolutely impoſſible. The one belief de- 
ſtroys the other. Common ſenſe declares, that a being poſſeſſed 
of perfect knowledge can no more entertain ſuch a ſentiment, 
than I with my eyes open can juſt now avoid ſeeing the light. 
If a created being were to think that virtue which we think 
vice, and that vice which we think virtue, what would: be our 
notions of his intelligence ? Should we not, without heſitation, 
pronounce him irrational, and his opinion an abſurdity ? The 
abſurdity indeed is conceivable, and may be expreſſed. in words 
that imply no contradiction : but that any being ſhould think in. 
this manner, and yet not think wrong, is to us as perfectly in- 
conceivable, as that the ſame thing ſhould be both true and 
falſe *, | 


Locke fays, that Moral Truth is ſuſceptible of demonſtration. If by this he 
means, that it admits of evidence. ſufficient to ſatisfy every rational mind, he is 
certainly in the right. But if by the word demonſtration be meant, what Geome- 
tricians mean by it, a proof that may be reſolved into one or more ſelf-evident 


axioms whoſe contraries are inconceivable, we confeſs that neither moral nor hi- 


ſtorical truth is ſuſceptible of demonſtration, nor many other truths of the moſt 
unqueſtionable certainty. However, it is. not to be ſuppoſed, that me intended 
to uſe this word in any ſtricter ſenſe than what is fixed by general practice; ac- 
cording to which, every proof that brings indubitable evidence to the reaſon or 
ſenſes may properly be called a demonſtration. 
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We ſpeak here of the great and leading principles of moral du 


* WS ty. Many ſubordinate duties there are, which reſult from the 
form of particular governments, and from particular modes of 
- = education; and there are ſome, which, though admirably ad- 

apted to the improvement of our nature, are yet ſo ſublime, 
© WAS that the natural conſcience of mankind, unaſſiſted by revelation, 


can hardly be ſuppoſed capable of diſcovering them: but in re- 

.= gard to juſtice, gratitude, and thoſe other virtues, of which no 
rational beings (ſo far as we know) are or can be ignorant, it is 
impoſſible for us to believe that our ſentiments are wrong. 1 
ſay, there are duties of which no rational beings can be igno- 
rant: for if moral ſentiments be the reſult of a bias, or vis in- 
17 ita, communicated to the rational ſoul by its Creator, then muſt 
they be as univerſal as rational nature, and as permanent as the 
effects of any other natural law; and it is as abſurd to argue a- 
gainſt their truth or authenticity, as againſt the reality of any 
other matter of fat, But ſeveral authors of note have denied this 
inference, as well as the principle whence it proceeds ; or ar leaſt, 
by calling the, one in queſtion, have endeavoured to make us 
ſceptical in regard to the other. They have - endeavoured to 
prove, that moral {ſentiment is different in different countries, 
and under different forms of religion, government, and manners; 
that therefore, in reſpect of it, there is no vis inſita in the mind; 
for that, previous to education, we are in a ſtate of perfect in- 
difference as to virtue and vice; and that an oppoſite courſe of e- 
ducation would have made us think that virtue which we now 
think vice, .and that vice which we now think virtue: in a word, 
that moral ſeatiments are as much the effect of cuſtom and hu- 
man artifice, as our taſte in dreſs, furniture, and the modes of 
converſation. In proof of this doctrine, a multitude» of facts 
have been brought together, to ſhow the prodigious diverſity, 


and even contrariety, that takes place in the moral opinions of 
8 | different 
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different ages, nations, and climates. Of all our modern ſcepti- 
cal notions; this ſeemed to me one of the moſt dangerous, For 
my own ſatisfaction, and for the ſake of thoſe whom it is my 
duty to inſtruct, I have been at great pains: to examine it; and 
the examination has turned out to my entire ſatisfaction, But 
the materials I have collected on this ſubject are far too bulky to 
be inſerted here. The ſceptical arguments are founded, not only 
on miſtakes concerning the nature of virtue, but alſo on ſome 
hiſtorical facts miſrepreſented, and on others ſo equivocal; and 
bare of circumſtances, that they really have no meaning. From 
the number of hiſtorical, as well as philoſophical, - diſquiſitions, 
which I found it neceſlary to introduce, the inquiry concerning the 
unrverſality and unmutability of moral truth, which I thought to 
have compriſed in a few pages, ſoon ſwelled into a treatiſe; 1 
meant to have finiſhed it ſome years ago; but have been prevent- 
ed by a number of unforeſeen accidents. 

5. Of probable truth, a ſuperior being may think differently 
from us, and yet be in the right. For every propoſition is ei- 
ther true or falſe; and every probable paſt event has either hap- 
pened, or not happened; as every probable future event will ei- 
ther happen or not happen. From the imperfection of our facul- 
ties, and from the narrowneſs of our experience, we may judge 
wrong, when we think that a certain event has happened, or 
will happen: and a being of more extenſive experience, and more 
perfect underſtanding, may ſee that we judge wrong; for that 
©the event in queſtion never did happen, nor ever will. Vet it 
does not follow, that a man may either prudently or rationally 
diſtruſt his, probable notions as fallacious. That which man, by 
the conſtitution of his nature, is determined to. admit as pro- 
bable, he ought to admit as probable ; for; in regard to man, 
that 1s probable truth, Nor to admit it probable, when at the ſame 
time he muſt believe it to be ſo, is mere obſtinacy : and not to 

believe 
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believe that probable, which all other men who have the ſame 
view of all the circumſtances, believe probable, would be aſcri- 
bed to caprice, or want of underſtanding. If one in ſuch a caſe 
were refractory, we ſhould naturally aſk, How comes it that 
you think differently from us in this matter? have you any rea- 
ſon to think us in a miſtake ? is your knowledge of the circum- 
ſtances from which we infer the probability of this event, differ- 
ent from ours? do you know any thing about it of which we 
are ignorant? If he reply in the negative, and yet perſiſt in 
contradicting our opinion, we ſhould certainly think him an un- 
reaſonable man. Every thing, therefore, which to human crea- 
tures ſeems intuitively probable, is to be accounted one of the 
firſt principles of probable human knowledge. A human crea- 
ture acts an irrational part when he argues againſt it; and if he 
refuſe to acknowledge it probable, he cannot, without contra- 
dicting himſelf, acquieſce in any other human probability what- 
ſoever. 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that there are various kinds 
of intuitive certainty; and that thoſe who will not allow any truth 
to be ſelf-evident, except what has all the characteriſtics of a geo- 
metrical axiom, are much miſtaken, From the view we have gi- 
ven of this ſubject, it would be eaſy to reduce theſe intuitive cer- 
tainties into claſſes; but this is not neceſſary on the preſent occa- 
ton, We are here treating of the nature and immutability of 
truth as perceived by human faculties. Whatever intuitive pro- 
poſition man, by the law of his nature, muſt believe as certain, 
or as probable, 1s, 1n regard to him, certain or probable truth ; 
and muſt conſtitute a part of human knowledge, and remain un- 


 alterably the ſame, as long as the human conſtitution remains un- 


altered. And we muſt often repeat, that he who attempts to diſ- 
prove ſuch intuitive truth, or to make men ſceptical in regard to 
it, acts a part as inconſiſtent with ſound reaſoning, and as effec- 


tually ſubverſive of human knowledge, as if he attempted to diſ- 
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prove truths which he knew to be agreeable to the eternal and 
neceſſary relations of things. Whether the Deity can. or cannot 
change theſe truths into falſehoods, we need not ſeek to deter- 
mine, becauſe it is of no conſequence to us to know, It become 
ug better to inquire, with humility and reverence, into what he 
has done, than vainly, and perhaps preſumptuouſly, into what he 
ean do. Whatever he has been pleaſed to- eſtabliſh in: the uni - 
verſe, is as certainly eſtabliſhed, as if it were in itſelf unchange- 
able and from eternity; and, while he wills it to remain what he. 
made it, is as permanent as his own nature. 


G H A N. II.. 


The preceding theory: rejected by Sceptical Writers. 


7E have ſeen, that mathematicians and natural philoſo- 
VVpühers do, in effect, acknowledge the diſtinction between 
common ſenſe and reaſon, as above explained; admitting the 
dictates of the former as ultimate principles, and never attempt- 
ing either to prove or to diſprove them . by reaſoning: If we inquire 
a little into the genius of modern ſcepticiſm, we ſhall ſee, that, 
there, a very different: plan. of inveſtigation has. been. adopted; 
This will beſt appear by inſtances taken from that pretended phi- 
loſophy. But firſt let us offer a few general remarks. 
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General” Obſervations. Riſe and Progreſs: of Modern Scepticiſin. 


T, T HE Carteſian philoſophy is to be conſidered as the ground- 
work of modern ſcepticiſm. The ſource of Lockt's rea- 
ſoning againſt the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſecondary qualities of 
matter, of BERKELkY's reaſoning againſt the exiſtence of a material 
world, and of HUME's reaſoning againſt the exiſtence both of ſou} 
and body, may be found in the firſt: part of the Principia of Des 
CakTEs.. Yet nothing ſeems to have been further. from. the in- 
tention of this worthy and moſt ingenious philoſopher, than to 
give countenance to irreligion or licentiouſneſs;. He. begins with. 
doubting ; but it is with a view to arrive at. conviction :. his ſuc- 
ceſſors (ſome of them at leaſt) the further they advance in their 
fyſtems, become more and more ſceptical; and at length the. 
reader is told; to his infinite pleaſure. and emolument;. that the 
underſtanding; acting alone, does entirely ſabvert itſelf, and 
leaves not the loweſt degree of evidence in any propoſition -*.. 

The firſt thing a philoſopher ought to do, according to Ds 
CARTES, is to diveſt himſelf of all prejudices; and-all his former 
opinions; to reject the evidence of ſenſe, of intuition, and of 
mathematical demonſtration; to ſuppoſe that there 1s- no God, 
nor heaven, nor earth; and that man has neither hands, nor 
feet, nor body; — in a word, he is to doubt of every thing of 
which it is poſſible to doubt, and to be. perſuaded, that every 


Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 464. 
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thing is falſe which can poſlibly be conceived to be doubtful, 
Now there is only one point of which it is impoſſible to doubt, 
namely, That I, the perſon who doubts, am thinking. This 
propoſition, therefore, 7 think, and this only, may be taken for 
granted; and nothing elſe whatſoever is to be believed without 
proof. 8s 

What is to be expected from this ſtrange introduction ? One 
or other of theſe two things muſt neceſſarily follow. This author 
will either believe nothing ar all; or if he believe any thing, it 
ruſt be upon the recommendation of ſophiſtical reaſoning *, 
But DESs CAR TEs is no ſceptic in his moral reaſonings: therefore, 
in his moral reaſonings, he muſt be a ſophiſter. Let us ſee, 
whether we can make good this charge againſt him by facts. 

Taking it for granted that he thinks, he thence infers, that he 
exiſts: Ego cqgito, ergo ſum: I think; therefore I exiſt. Now 
there cannot be thought where there is no exiſtence; before he 
take it for granted that he thinks, he muſt alſo take it for granted 


that he exiſts. This argument, therefore, proceeds on a ſuppoſi- 


tion, that the thing to be proved is true; in other words, it is a 
ſophiſm, a petitio principii. Even ſuppoſing it poſſible to conceive 
thinking, without at the ſame time conceiving exiſtence, ſtill this is 
no concluſive argument, except it could be ſhown, that it is more 
evident to a man that he thinks, than that he exiſts; for in 
every true proof a leſs evident propoſition is inferred from one that 
is more evident. But, 7 think, and, 7 exift, are equally evident, 
Therefore this is no true proof. —To ſet an example of falſe rea- 
ſoning in the very foundation of a ſyſtem, can hardly fail to have 
bad conſequences. "404 

Having in this manner eſtabliſhed his own exiſtence, our au- 


thor next proceeds to prove the veracity of his faculties ; that is, 


See the firſt part of this Eſſay. 
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to ſhow by reaſoning, that what he thinks true, is really true, 
and that what he thinks falſe is really falſe. He would have done 
better to have taken this alſo for granted: the argument by 
which he attempts to prove it, does more honour to his heart 
than to his underſtanding. It is indeed a ſophiſm of the ſame 
kind with the former, in which he takes that for granted which 
he means to prove. It runs thus. We are conſcious, that we 
have in our minds the idea of a being infinitely perfect, intelli- 
gent, and powerful, neceſſarily exiſtent and eternal. This idea 
differs from all our other ideas in two reſpects: — It implies the 
notions of eternal and neceſſary exiſtence, and of infinite perfec- 
tion; — it neither is, nor can be, a fiction of the fancy; and 
therefore exhibits no chimera or imaginary being, but a true and 
immutable nature, which muſt of neceſſity exiſt, becauſe neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence is comprehended in the idea of it. Therefore there 
is a God, neceſſarily exiſtent, infinitely wiſe, powerful, and true, 
and poſſeſſed of all perfection. This Being is the maker of us 
and of all our faculties; he cannot deceive, becauſe he is in- 
finitely perfect; therefore our faculties are true, and not falla- 
cious *. — The ſame argument has been adopted by others, par- 
ticularly by Dr BarRow. * Carteſius,” ſays that pious and 
learned author, hath well obſerved, that, to make us abſolute- 
ly certain of our having attained the truth, it is required to 


be known, whether our faculties of apprehending and judging 


the truth, be true; which can only be ek from the power, 
Mas and truth of our Creator T.“ 


object not to this argument for the divine exiſtence, drawn 
from the idea of an all- perfect being, of which the human mind 
is conſcious; though perhaps this is not the moſt unexception- 


* Carteſii Princip. Till. part 1. ha 15. 18. 


F Lect. Geomet. 7. Bl 
able 
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able method of evincing that great truth. I allow, that, when 2 
-man 'believes a God, he .cannot, without abfurdity and 1mpiety, 
deny or queſtion the veracity of the human faculties ; and that to 


acknowledge a diſtinction between truth and falſchood, implies a 


perſuaſion, that certain laws are eſtabliſhed in the univerſe, on 
which the natures of all created things depend, which (to me at 
leaſt) is incomprehenſible, except on the ſuppoſition of a ſupreme, 


intelligent, directing cauſe. But I acquieſce in theſe principles, 
becauſe I take the veracity of my faculties for granted; and this 1 
feel myſelf neceſſitated to do, becauſe I feel it-to be the law of 
my nature, which I-cannot poſſibly counteract. Proceeding then 
upon this innate and irreſiſtible notion, that my faculties are true, 
I infer, by the juſteſt reaſoning, that God exiſts; and the evidence 
For this great truth is fo clear and convincing, that I cannot with- 
ſtand 'its force, if I believe any thing elſe whatever. 


Des CARTEs argues in a different manner. Becauſe God exiſts, 


(ſays he), and is perfect, therefore my faculties are true. Right. 
— But how do you know that God exiſts ? I infer it from the ſecond 
principle of my philoſophy, already eſtabliſhed, Cogrto, ergo ſum. 
— How do you know that your inference is juſt? It ſatisfies my 


reaſon. —Your argument proceeds on a ſuppoſition, that what ſa- 
tisfies your reaſon is true? It does. — Do you not then take it for 


granted, that your reaſon 1s not a fallacious, but a true faculty? 
This muſt be taken for granted, otherwiſe the argument is good 
for nothing. And if ſo, your argument proceeds on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the point to be proved is true. In a word, you pretend 
to prove the truth of our faculties, by an argument which evi- 
dently and neceſſarily ſuppoſes their truth. Your philoſophy 


is built on ſophiſms; how then can it be according to common 


ſenſe? : 
As this -ptuloſopher, doubted where he ought to TT been :con- 
fident, ſo he is often confident where he ought to doubt. He 
: 4 4 admits 
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1 amits not his own exiſtence, till he thinks he has proved it; yet 
nis ſyſtem is replete with hypotheſes taken for granted, without 
proof, almoſt without examination. He ſets out with the profeſ- 
non of univerſal ſcepticiſm; but many of his theories are founded 
W in the moſt unphiloſophical credulity. Had he taken a little 
more for granted, he would have proved a great deal more: he 
dankes almoſt nothing for granted, (I ſpeak of what he profeſſes, 
not of what he performs) ; and therefore he proves nothing. In 
geometry, however, he is rational and ingenious ; there are ſome 
curious remarks in his diſcourſe on the paſſions; his phyſics are 
ST fanciful and plauſible; his treatiſe on muſic perſpicuous, though 
W ſuperficial : a lively imagination ſeems to have been his chief ta- 
lent; want of knowledge in the grounds of evidence his princi- 
pal defect. ECT 
We are informed by Father MALEBRANCHE, that the ſenſes 
| were at firſt as honeſt faculties as one could deſire to be endued 
& with, till after they were debauched by original fin; an adventure, 
from which they contracted ſuch an invincible propenſity to 
cheating, that they are now continually lying in wait to deceive 
us. But there is in man, it ſeems, a certain clear-ſighted, ſtout, 
old faculty, called Reaſon, which, without being deceived by ap- 
pearances, keeps an eye upon the rogues, and often proves too 
cunning for them, MAL EBRANCHE therefore adviſeth us to doubt 
with all our might. © If a man has only learned to doubt,“ 
ſays he, let him not imagine that he has made an inconſider- 
able progreſs *,” Progrefs! in what? in ſcience? Is it not 
a contradiction, or at leaſt an inconſiſtency, in terms, to ſay that 


* Qu'on ne s' imagine pas, que l'on ait peu avance, fi on a ſeulement appris à 
douter. =T La Recherche de la Veritẽ, liv. 1. ch. 20. 
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a man makes progreſs in ſcience by doubting *? If one were to 
aſk the way to Dublin, and to receive for anſwer, that he ought 
firſt of all to fit down; for that if he had only learned to fit ſtill 
he might be aſſured, that he had made no inconſiderable progreſ 
in his journey; I ſuppoſe he would hardly trouble his informer 


with a ſecond queſtion. 


It is true, this author makes a diſtinction between the doubt; 
of paſſion, brutality, and blindneſs, and thoſe of prudence, dif- 


truſt, and penetration : the former, ſays he, are the doubts of 


Academics and Atheiſts; the latter are the doubts of the true phi- 
loſopher f. It it true alſo, that he allows us to give an entire 
conſent to the things that appear entirely evident }. But he 
adopts, notwithſtanding, the principles of Des CARTEõ' firſt 
philoſophy, That we ought to begin our inquiries with univerſal 
doubt, taking only our own conſciouſneſs for granted, and thence 
inferring our exiſtence, and the exiſtence of God, and proving, 
from the divine veracity, that our faculties are not fallacious, 
Where-ever it is poſſible that a deluding ſpirit may deceive us, 
there, ſays MALEBRANCHE, we ought to doubt ||: but a delu- 
ding ſpirit may deceive us where-eyer our memory is employed 
in reaſoning; therefore, in all ſuch reaſonings, there may be er- 
ror, And if ſo, there may be error jn reaſoning of every kind; 
x 


* 


* Eft contrarietas inter verba civi, et dubia ſunt. 
Des Cartes, Object. et Reſponſe. ſeptimæ. 


+ Recherche de la Verite, liv. 1. ch. 20. ſect. 3. 


{ Qu'on ne doit jamais donner un conſentement entier, qu' à des choſes qui pa- 
roiſſent entierement evidentes. Recherche de la Verite, liv. 1. ch. 20. ſect. 3.— 
This is indeed a rational ſcepticiſm, ſuch as Ariſtotle recommends, and every friend 
to truth muſt approve. 


Id. liv. 6. ch. 6. 
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| for without memory there can be no reaſoning: but in the 
truths diſcovered by a ſingle glance, (connoiſances de ſimple wut), 


ſach as this, That two and two make four, it is not poſſible, 
he ſays, for a deluding god, (dieu trompeur), however powerful, 
to deceive him. — It is eaſy to fee, that ſuch doctrines muſt lead 
to ſophiſtry, or to univerſal ſcepticiſm, or rather to both. For 


4 if a demonſtrated concluſion may be falſe for any thing I know 


to the contrary, an axiom may be ſo too: my belief of the firſt 
is not leſs neceſſary, than my belief of the laſt, Intuition is, of 
all evidence, the cleareſt, and moſt immediately convincing ; but 
demonſtration produces abſolute certainty, and full conviction, 
in the mind of him who underſtands it *. MAaLEBRANCHE, in- 
deed, acknowledges, that we may reaſon when once we know 
that God is no deceiver : but this, he ſays, muſt be known at 
one glance, (that is, I ſuppoſe, intuitively), or it cannot be 
known at all; for all reaſoning on this fubje&t may be falla- 
cious T. 

But I do not pretend to unfold all the falſe and ſceptical prin- 
ciples of this author's philoſophy. To confeſs the truth, I do 
not well underſtand it. He is generally myſtical ; often, if T 
miſtake not, ſelf-contradiQory ; and his genius is ſtrangely warp- 
ed by a veneration for the abſurdities of Popery. He rejects the 
evidence of ſenſe, becauſe it ſeems repugnant to his reaſon ; 
he admits tranſubſtantiation, though certainly repugnant both to 
reaſon and ſenſe. Of Ariſtotle and Seneca, and the other ancient 


* See the ſecond chapter of the firſt book of the latter Analytics of Ariſtotle. 
The great philoſopher holds, that intuition and demonſtration are equally produc- 


tive of knowledge; though the former be the firſt, the cleareſt, and moſt imme- 
diate evidence. 


+ Recherche de la Verite, liv. 6. ch. 6. 


T 2 philoſophers, 


This learned Peripatetic goes on to ſhow, that Jerome, Auguſtine, 


ſame honourable opinion of the ancient philoſophers. — If Ds 


more ſervice to mankind, But it was their-aim to decry the an- 
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philoſophers, he ſays, that their lights are nothing but thick 


1 
darkneſs, and their moſt illuſtrious virtues, nothing but intole- w 
rable pride . Fy, M. MALE BRANCHE]! Popery, with all its g 
abſurdities, requires not from its adherents ſo illiberal a declarz c 


tion. An Ariſtotehan, of your own religion and country, and d 
nearly of your 6wn age, delivers a very different doctrine : „. 0 
e riſtotle, ſupported by philoſophy, hath aſcended by the ſteps; c 
of motion even to the knowledge of one firſt mover, who i; 6 
** God. In order to arrive at the knowledge of divine things i 
** we mult learn ſcience, otherwiſe we ſhall fall into error. Phi- ] 
*© loſophy and theology bear teſtimony to, and mutually con- 
* firm, each other, and produce a more perfect knowledge of 
* the truth: the latter teaches what we ought to believe, and 
e reaſon makes us believe it more eaſily, and with greater ſteadi- iſ | | 
© neſs. They are two lights, which, by their union, yield : 

* more brilliant luſtre than either of them could yield fingly, c 

© both if ſeparated. Moſes learned the philoſophy of the E. 


«« gyptians, and Daniel in Babylon that of the Chaldeans f. 


Gregory of Nice, and Clemens Alexandrinus, entertained the 


CARTES, and his diſciple MALEBRANCHE, had ſtudied the an- 
cients more, and indulged their own imagination leſs, they 
would have made a better figure in philoſophy, and done much 


cients as much as poſſible: and ever fince their time, it has been 
too much the faſhion, to overlook the diſcoveries of former ages, 
as unneceſſary to the improvement of the preſent. MaLt- 
BRANCHE often inveighs againſt Ariſtotle in particular, with the 


Recherche de la Verite, liv. 6. ch. 6. 


+ Bouju. Introduction > la Philoſophie, chap. 9. Pais 1614. follo. 1 
mo 
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moſt virulent bitterneſs ; and affects, on all occaſions, to treat him 
with ſupreme contempt . Had this great ancient employed his 


i WY genius in the ſubverſion of virtue, or in eſtabliſhing tenets in- 
*. Compatible with the principles of natural religion, he would have 
nd SS deſerved the ſevereſt cenſure. But MALEBRANCHE lays nothing 
A- SS of this kind to his charge; he only finds him guilty of ſome ſpe- 
eps culative errors in natural philoſophy. Ariſtotle was not exempt- 
b ed from that fallibility which is incident to human nature; yet 
„it would not be amiſs, if our modern wits would ſtudy him a 
my little, before they venture to decide ſo poſitively on his abilities 
n- WS and character. It is obſervable, that he is moſt admired by thoſe 
of WS who beſt underſtand him. Now, the contrary is true of our 
nd WR modern ſceptics : they are moſt admired by thoſe who read them 
1. WS lcaft, and who take their characters upon truſt, as they find 
chem delivered in coffee-houſes and drawing-rooms, and other 
* places of faſhionable converſation, whoſe doctrines do ſo much 
[- SS honour to the virtue and good ſenſe of this enlightened age. 
* ; I have ſometimes heard the principles of the Socratic ſchool 
e, urged as a precedent to juſtify our modern ſceptics. Modern 
ic WS ſcepticiſm is of two kinds, unlike in their nature, though the one 


be the foundation of the other. Des CaRTEs begins with uni- 
verſal doubt, that in the end he may arrive at conviction : 
Honk begins with hypotheſis, and ends with univerſal doubt. 
Now, does not Ariſtotle propoſe, that all inveſtigation ſhould be- 
gin with doubt? And does not Socrates affirm, that he knows 
nothing certainly, except his own ignorance ? 

All this is true. Ariſtotle propoſes, that inveſtigation ſhould 
begin with doubt +. He compares doubting to a knot, which 


See Recherche de la Verite, liv. 6. ch. 5. 
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without ſeeking to prove it; nay, he affirms, that thoſe men 
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it is the end of inveſtigation to diſintangle; and there can be ng 
ſolution where there is no knot or difficulty to be ſolved. Bu 
Ariſtotle's doubt is quite of a different nature from that of Dx; 
CarTEs, The former admits as true whatever is ſelf- evidem 


who attempt to prove ſelf-evident principles, or who think that 
ſuch principles may be proved, are ignorant of the nature of 
proof *, It differs alſo moſt eſſentially from the ſcepticiſm d 
Mr Hunz. The reaſonings of this author terminate in doubt; 
whereas Ariſtotle's conſtant aim is, to diſcover truth, and eſta- 
bliſh conviction, He defines philoſophy the ſcience of Truth; di- 


vides it into ſpeculative and practical; and expreſsly declares, "© 
that truth is the end of the former, and action of the latter . | 4 
Qicero, in order to compliment a ſect, of which, however, n 


Cicero in this place, is, that Socrates affirmed, that he knew no- 


firmation of every kind is abſurd and unphiloſophical. But we 


he was not a conſiſtent diſciple, aſcribes to Socrates a very high th 
degree of ſcepticiſm 4; making his principles nearly the ſame al 
with thoſe of the New Academy, wha profeſſed to believe, that fi 
all things are ſo involved in darkneſs, that nothing can be known $0 
with certainty. The only difference between them, according to iſ 


thing but his own 1gnorance : whereas Arceſilas, and the reſt of 
the New Academy, held, that man could know nothing, not e- 


ven his own ignorance, with certainty ; and therefore, that af- 


need not take this on the authority of Cicero; as we have acceſ; 
to the ſame original authors from whom he received his informa- 
tion. And if we conſult them, particularly Xenophon, the moſt 


* Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. lib. 4. cap. 4. 


+ Oba & Ae 73 xaxionl Thr qiroropiay tmirnun The axnbi/ag. Stefen pi 
Metaphyſ. lib. 2. caps l. 
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nexceptionable of them all in point of veracity, we ſhall find, 


that the reaſonings, the ſentiments, and the conduct of Socrates, 
are altogether incompatible with ſcepticiſm, The firſt ſcience 
chat engaged his attention was natural philoſophy ; which, as it 


as taught in thoſe days by Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Xenopha- 


nes, had little to recommend it to a man of ſenſe and candour. 
Ss crates ſoon relinquiſhed it, from a perſuaſion that it was at 
Wonce unprofitable, and founded in uncertainty ; and employed the 
Nreſt of his life in the cultivation of moral philoſophy, a ſcience 
W which to him ſeemed more ſatisfactory in its evidence, and more 
= (cful in its application “. So far was he from being ſceptical in 
regard to the principles of moral duty, that he inculcated them 
Vith carneſtneſs where-ever he found opportunity, and thought 
lit incumbent on every man to make himſelf acquainted with 


them. In his reaſonings, indeed, he did not formally lay down 


1 any principle, becauſe it was his method to deduce his conclu- 
= fons from what was acknowledged by his antagoniſt: but is this 


any proof, that he himſelf did not believe his own concluſions? 
Read the ſtory of his life; his conduct never belied his princi- 


1 ples: obſerye the manners of our ſceptics; their conduct and 
| principles do mutually and invariably belie one another. Do you 


ſeek ſtill more convincing evidence, that Socrates felt, believed, 
and avowed the truth? Read the defence he made before his 


1 judges. See you there any ſigns of doubt, heſitation, or fear ? 


any ſuſpicion of the poſſibility of his being in the wrong? 
any diſſimulation, ſophiſtry, or art? See you not, on the 
contrary, the utmoſt plainneſs and fimplicity, the calmeſt and 
moſt deliberate fortitude, and that noble aſſurance which fo 
well becomes the cauſe of truth and virtue? Few men have 
thown ſo firm an attachment to truth, as to lay down 


* Nenoph, Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1. et lib. 4. cap. 7. 
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their life for its ſake : yet this did Socrates. He made ng 
external profeſſion of any philoſophical creed; but in his death, 
and through the whole of his life, he ſhowed the ſteadieſt ad. 
herence to principle; and his principles were all confiſtent 
Xenophon has recorded many of theſe; and tells us in re 
gard to ſome of them, that Socrates ſcrupled not to call thoſe 
men fools who differed from his opinion *, — The ſophiſts of his 
age were not ſolicitous to diſcover truth, but only to confute an 
adveriary, and reaſon plauſibly in behalf of their theories. 
That they might have the ampler field for this ſort of ſpeculation, 
they confined themſelves, like our modern metaphyſicians, to ge- 
neral topics, ſuch as che nature of good, of beauty, and the like; 
on which one may ſay a great many things with little meaning, 
and offer a variety of arguments without one word of truth. $0- 
crates did much to diſcredit this abuſe of ſcience. In his conver- 
ſations he did not trouble himſelf with the niceties of. artificial 
logic. His aim was, not to confute an adverſary, nor to guard 
againſt that verbal confutation which the ſophiſts were perpe- 
tually attempting; but to do good to choſe with whom he con- 
verſed, by laying their duty before them in a ſtriking and per- 
ſuaſive manner T. He was not fond of reaſoning on abſtract 


ſubjects, efpecially when he had to do with a ſophiſt; well 


knowing, that this could anſwer no other purpoſe than to furnih 
matter for endleſs and unprofitable logomachy. When, there- 
fore, Ariſtippus aſked him concerning the nature of good |, Wi 
with a view to canfute, or at leaſt to teaſe him, with quibbling ll 


* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1. paſſim. 
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evaſions, Socrates declined to anſwer in general terms; and de- 


fired the ſophiſt to limit his queſtion, by confining the word 
good to ſome particular thing. Do you aſk me, ſays he, what 


is good for a fever, for ſore eyes, or for hunger? No, ſays the 
ſophiſt. If, replies he, you aſk me concerning the nature of a 


good which is good for no particular purpoſe, I tell you once for 


all, that I know of none ſuch, and have no deſires after it. In 
like manner, he anſwers to the general queſtion concerning 
heauty, by defiring his adverſary to confine himſelf to ſome 
particular kind of beauty. What would the great moraliſt have 
thought-of thoſe modern treatiſes, which ſeem to have nothing 
elſe in view, but to contrive vain definitions of general ideas 
Simple, certain, and uſeful truth, was the conſtant, and the on- 
ly, object of this philoſopher's inquiry. 

True it is, he ſometimes ſaid, that he knew nothing but his 
own ignorance, And ſurely the higheſt attainments 1n human 
knowledge are imperfect and unſatisfying. Yet man knows 
ſomething : Socrates was conſcious that he knew ſomething ; o- 
therwiſe Xenophon would not have aſſerted, that his opinions 
concerning God, and Providence, and Religion, and Moral Duty, 
were well known to all the Athenians . But Socrates was 
humble, and made no pretenſions to any thing extraordinary, 
either in virtue or in knowledge. He profeſſed no ſcience; he 
inſtructed others, without pedantry, and without parade; exem- 
Plifying the beauty and the practicability of virtue, by the inte- 
grity of his life, and by the charms of an inſtructive, though 
moſt inſinuating, converſation . His addreſs, in conducting an 
argument or inquiry, was very remarkable. He put on the ap- 
pearance of an ignorant perſon, and ſeemed to be only aſking 


* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
+ Ibid. cap. 2. | 3 
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queſtions for his information, when, he was leading his diſciple 
or antagoniſt to the acknowledgement of ſome uſeful truth. Ir is 
pity that this mode of inſtruction is not more generally practiſed, 


No other method conveys ſo clear conviction to the mind of the 


young ſtudent, or fo effectually cultivates his underſtanding : 
for, by thus co-operating with the teacher in the inveſtigation of 
truth, his attention is fixed, his fancy directed, and his judge- 


ment exerciſed, no leſs than if the diſcovery were altogether his 


OWIl, 


Cicero ſeems to have been an Academic rather in name than in 


reality. And I am apt to think, from ſeveral paſſages in his 
works *, that he made choice of this denomination,, in order to 
have a pretence for reaſoning on either ſide of every,queſftion, and 
conſequently an ampler field for a diſplay of his rhetorical ta- 
lents T. To Pyrrho, Herillus, Ariſto, and other ſceptics, who, 
by aſſerting that all things are indifferent, deſtroy the diſtinction of 
virtue and vice, he will not allow even the name of philoſopher: 
- nay, he inſinuates that it is impudence in ſuch perſons to pretend to 
it}. © I with,” ſays he in another place, that they who-ſup+ 
* poſe me a ſceptic were ſufficiently acquainted: with my ſenti- 
ments. For: I am not one of thoſe: whoſe mind wanders in 
error, without any fixed principle, For what ſort of under- 
* ſtanding muſt that man poſſeſs, what ſort of life muſt that 
man lead, who, by diveſting himſelf of principle, diveſts him- 


cc 


cc 


See particularly De Officiis, lib. 3, cap. 4.3 De Fato, cap. 2:3 De Oratore, lib. 3. 
cap. 21. 


+ See this point illuſtrated in REMARKs UPON 4 DiscouRst or FREETHINK- 
ING, &c. By Phileleutherus Lipfienſis (Dr Bentley) Edit. 7. p. 262. 


+ De officiis, lib. 1. cap. 2. 
« ſelf 
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« ſelf of the means, both of reaſoning and of living *!” Let it 
be obſerved alſo, that when the ſubject of his inquiry is of 
high importance, as in his books on moral duties, and on the 
nature of the gods, he follows the doctrine of the Dogmatiſts, 
particularly the Stoics ; and aſſerts his moral and religious prin- 
ciples with a warmth and energy which prove him to have been 
in earneſt. 

2. Nothing was further from the intention of Locks, than to 
encourage verbal controverſy, or advance doctrines favourable to 
ſcepticiſin. To do good to mankind, by inforcing virtue, illu- 
ſtrating truth, and vindicating liberty, was his ſincere purpoſe : 
and he did not labour in vain. His writings are to be reckoned 
among the few books that have been productive of real utility to 
mankind. But candour obliges me to remark, that ſome 0f his 
tenets ſeem to be too raſhly admitted, for the ſake of a favourite 
hypotheſis. That ſome of them have promoted ſcepticiſm, is un- 
deniable. He ſeems indeed to have been ſenſible, that there were 
inaccuracies in his work; and candidly owns, that ſome haſty 
and indigeſted thoughts on a ſubject never before confider- 

* ed, gave the firſt entrance to his Eſſay ; which, being begun 
* by chance, was continued by intreaty, written by incoherent 
parcels, and after long intervals of neglect reſumed again, as 
* humour or occaſion permitted f.“ | 

The firſt book of his Eſſay, which, wich ſubmiſſion, I think 
the worſt, tends to eſtabliſh this dangerous doctrine, That the 
human mind, previous to education and habit, is as ſuſcep- 


* Quibus vellem ſatis cognita eſſet noſtra ſententia. Non enim ſumus ii, quo- 
rum vagetur animus errore, nec habeat unquam quid ſequatur. Quæ enim eſſet 
iſta mens, vel quæ vita potius, non modo diſputandi, ſed vivendi ratione ſublata ! 
Cic. de Officiis, lib. 2. cap. 2. 


+ Preface to the Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. | 
U 2 tible 
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tible of any one impreſſion as of any other: a-dodtrine which, if 
true, would go near to prove, that truth and virtue are no. bet- 
ter than human contrivances; or, at leaſt, that they have no- 
ching permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable as 
the inclinations and capacities of men; and that, as we. under- 
ſtand the term, there is no ſuch thing as common ſenſe in the 
world. Surely this is not the doQtrine that Locks meant to eſta- 
bliſh ; but his zeal againſt innate ideas, and innate principles, 
put him off his guard, and made him allow. too little to inſtinct, 
for fear of allowing too much. This controverſy,, as far as it re- 
gards moral ſentiment, I propoſe to examine in another place. 
At preſent I would only obſerve, ' that if truth be any thing per- 
manent, which it muſt be if it be any thing at all, thoſe percep- 
tions or impulſes of underſtanding, by which we become con- 
ſcious of it, muſt be equally permanent; which they could not 
be, if they depended on education, and if there were. not a law 
of nature, independent on man, which determines the under- 
ſtanding in ſome caſes to believe, in others to- diſbelieve. Is it 
poſſible to imagine, that any courſe of education could ever. bring 
2 rational crearure to believe, that two and two are equal to three, 
that he is not the ſame perſon to-day he was yeſterday, that: 
the ground he ſtands on does not exiſt.? could make him diſbe- 
lieve the teſtimony of his own . ſenſes, or that of other men? 
could make him expect unlike events in like. circumſtances ?. or 
that the courſe of nature, of which he has hitherto: had expe- 
rience, will be changed, even when he foreſees no cauſe to hinder. 
its continuance? I. can no more believe, that education could 
produce ſuch a. depravity of judgement, than that education 
could make me ſee all human bodies in an-inverted. poſition, or 
hear with my noſtrils, or take pleaſure in burning or cutting my 
fleſh, Why ſhould not our judgements: concerning truth be ac- 
knowledged to reſult from a bias impreſſed upon the mind by its 

Creator, 
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Creator, as well as our deſire of ſelf-preſerration, our love of ſo- 
ciety, our reſentment of injury, our joy in the poſſeſſion of 
good ? It thoſe judgements be not inſtinctive, I ſhould be glad 
to know how they come to be univerſal : the modes of ſentiment 
and behaviour produced by education are uniform only where 
education is uniform; but there are many truths which have ob- 
tained univerſal acknowledgement in all ages and nations. It 
thoſe judgements be not inſtinctive, I ſhould be glad to know 
how. men find it ſo difficult, or rather impoſſible, to lay them 
aſide :, the falſe opinions we. imbibe from habit and education, 
may be, and often are, relinquiſhed by thoſe who make a proper 
aſe of their reaſon; and he who thus renounces former preju- 
dices, upon conviction of their falſity, is applauded by all as a 
man of candour, ſenſe, and ſpirit; but if one were to ſufter him- 
ſelf to be argued out of his common ſenſe, the whole world would 
pronounce him a fool. 

The ſubſtance, or at leaſt the foundation, of BERRKELEx's ar- 
gument againſt the exiſtence of matter, may be found in LockE's 
Eſſay, and in the Principia of DES CakTEs. And if this argu- 
ment be concluſive, it proves that to be falſe which every man 
muſt neceſſarily believe every moment of his life to be true, 
and that to be true which no man ſince the foundation of the 
world was ever capable of believing for a ſingle moment. BERKER 
LEY's doctrine attacks: the moſt inconteſtable dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe; and pretends: to demonſtrate, that the cleareſt prin- 
ciples of human conviction, and thoſe which have determined 
the judgement of all men in all ages, and by which the judge- 


ment of all rational men muſt be determined, are certainly falla- 
cious. * | 45 

Mr Hume, more ſubtle, and leſs reſerved, than any of his 
predeceſſors, hath gone ſtill greater lengths in the demolition of 
common ſenſe; and. reared in its place a moſt tremendous fabric 
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of doctrine; upon which, if it were not for the flimſineſs of its 
materials, engines might eaſily be erected, ſufficient to overturn 
all belief, ſcience, religion, virtue, and ſociety, from the very 
foundation. He calls this work, A Treatiſe of Human Nature; 
being an attempt to introduce the experimental method of rea- 
** ſoning into moral ſubjects.” This is, in the ſtyle of Edmund 
Curl, a taking title-page; but, alas! Fronti nulla fides !” The 
whole of this author's ſyſtem 1s founded on a falſe hypotheſis ta- 
ken for granted; and whenever a fact contradictory to that falſe 
hypotheſis occurs to his obſervation, he either denies it, or la- 
bours hard to explain it away. This, it ſeems, in his judge- 
ment, is experimental reaſoning ! 

He begins his book with affirming, That all the perceptions of 
the human mind reſolve themſelves into two claſſes, impreſſions, 
and ideas; that the latter are all copied from the former; and 
that an idea differs from its correſpondent impreſſion only in be- 
ing a weaker perception. Thus, when I fit by the fire, I have 
an impreſſion of heat, and I can form an idea of heat when 1 
am ſhivering with cold; in the one caſe I have a ſtronger percep- 
tion of heat, in the other a weaker. Is there any warmth in this 
idea of heat? There muſt, according to this doctrine; only the 
warmth of the idea is not quite ſo ſtrong as that of the impreſ- 
ſion. For this author repeats it again and again, that“ an idea 
<« js by its nature weaker and fainter than an impreſſion, but is 
„ in every other reſpect“ (not only ſimilar, but) © the ſame *.” 
Nay, he goes further, and ſays, that © whatever is true of the 
„ one muſt be acknowledged concerning the other ;“ and he is 
ſo confident of the truth of this maxim, that he makes it one of 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 131. 
+ Ibid. p. 41. is ts 
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the pillars of his philoſophy. To thoſe who may be inclined to 
admit this maxim on his authority, I would propoſe a few plain 
queſtions. Do you feel any, even the leaſt, warmth, in the idea 
of a bonfire, a burning mountain, or the general conflagration ? 
Do you feel more real cold in Virgil's Scythian winter, than in 
Milton's deſcription of the flames of hell? Do you acknowledge 
that to be true of the idea of eating, which is certainly true of 
the impreſſion of it, that it alleviates hunger, fills the belly, and 


contributes to the ſupport of human life? If you anſwer theſe 


queſtions in the negative, you deny one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this philoſophy. We have, it is true, a livelier percep- 
tion of a friend when we ſee him, than when we think of him 
in his abſence. But this is not all: every perſon of a ſound 
mind knows, that in the one caſe we believe, and are certain, 
that the object exiſts, and is preſent with us; in the other we 
believe, and are certain, that the object is not preſent : which, 
however, they muſt deny, who maintain, that. an idea differs 
from an impreſſion only in being weaker, and in no other reſpect 
whatſoever. 

That every idea ſhould be a copy and reſemblance of the im- 
preſſion whence it is derived ; — that, for example, the idea of 
red ſhould be a red idea; the idea of a roaring lion a roaring 
idea; the idea of an aſs, a hairy, long-eared, ſluggiſh idea, pa- 
tient of labour, and much addicted to thiſtles; that the idea of 
extenſion ſhould be extended, and that of ſolidity folid; that a 
thought of the mind ſhould be endued with all, or any, of the 
qualities of matter, — is, in my judgement, inconceivable and 
impoſſible. Vet our author takes it for granted; and it is an- 
other of his fundamental maxims. Such is the credulity of Scep- 
ticiſm ! 

If every idea be an exact reſemblance of its correſpondent im- 
preſſion, (or object, for theſe terms, according to this author, 

ſeem. 
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| 
ſeem to amount to the ſame thing); —if the idea of extenſion 


be extended, as the ſame author allows ; — then the idea of a 


line, the ſhorteſt that ſenſe can perceive, muſt be equal in 


length to the line itſelf; for if ſhorter, it would be 1mpercep- 
tible; and it will not be ſaid, either that an imperceptible idea 


can be perceived, or that the idea of an 1mperceptible object can 


be formed: — conſequently the idea of a line a hundred times 


as long, muſt be a hundred times as long as the former idea; 


for if ſhorter, it would be the idea, not of this, but of ſome o- 
ther ſhorter line. And ſo it clearly follows, nay it admits of 
demonſtration, that the idea of an inch 1s really an inch long; 
and that of a mile, a mile long. In a word, every idea of any 
particular extenſion is equal in length to the extended object. 
The ſame reaſoning holds good in regard to the other dimen- 
ſions of breadth and thickneſs. All ideas, therefore, of ſolid ob- 


jects, muſt be (according to this philoſophy) equal in magnitude 


and ſolidity to the objects themſelves. Now mark the conſe- 


quence. I am juſt now in an apartment containing a thouſand 


cubic feet, being ten feet ſquare, and ten high; the door and 
windows are ſhut, as well as my eyes and ears. Mr Hume will 
allow, that, in this fituation, I may form ideas, not only of the 
viſible appearance, but alſo of the real tangible magnitude of the 
whole houſe, of a firſt-rate man of war, of St Paul's cathedral, 


or even of a much larger object. But the ſolid magnitude of theſe 


ideas is equal to the ſolid magnitude of the objects from which 


they are copied: therefore I have now preſent with me an idea, 


that 1s, a ſolid extended thing, whoſe dimenſions extend to a 
million of cubic feet at leaſt, The .queſtion now is, Where is 


* Treatiſe. of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 12. 13. 362. 


+ Ibid, p. 416. 417. 
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this thing placed ? for a place it muſt have, and a pretty large 
one too. I ſhould anſwer, In my mind; for I know not where 
elſe the ideas of my mind can be ſo conveniently depoſited. 
Now my mind is lodged in a body of no great dimenſions, and 
my body 1s contained in a room ten feet ſquare, and ten feet 
high. It ſeems then, that, into this room, I have it in my power 
at pleaſure to introduce a ſolid object a thouſand, or ten thou- 
ſand, times larger than the room itſelf, I contemplate it a while, 
and then, by another volition, ſend it a-packing, to make way 
for another object of equal or ſuperior magnitude. Nay, in no 
larger vehicle than a common poſt-chaiſe, I can tranſport from 
one place to another, a building equal to the largeſt Egyptian 
pyramid, and a mountain as big as the peak of Teneriff, — Take 
care, ye diſciples of Huuk, and be very well adviſed before ye 
reject this myſtery as impoſhble and incomprehenſible. It ſeems 
to be geometrically deduced from the principles, nay from the 
firſt principles, of your maſter. 

Say, ye candid and intelligent, what are we to expect from a 
logical and ſyſtematic treatiſe founded on a ſuppoſition that leads 
into ſuch abſurdity ? Shall we expect truth? then muſt it not 
be inferred by falſe reaſoning ? — Shall we expect, ſound reaſon- 
ing? then muſt not the inferences be falſe ? — Indeed, though I 
cannot much admire this author's ſagacity on the preſent occa- 
ſion, I muſt confeſs myſelf not a little aſtoniſhed at his courage. 
A witch going to ſea in an egg-ſhell, or preparing to take a trip 
through the air on a broom-ſtick, would be a ſurpriſing pheno- 
menon; but it is nothing to Mr Hunz, on ſuch a bottom, 


** launching out into»the immenſe depths of philoſophy.” "TORT 


Io multiply examples for the confutation of ſo glaring an ab- 
ſurdity, is ridiculous. I therefore leave it to the reader to deter- 
mine, whether, if this doctrine of ſolid and extended ideas be 


true, it will not follow, that the idea of a roaring lion muſt emit 
| X audible 
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audible ſound, almoſt as loud and as terrible, as the royal beaſt 


in perſon. could exhibit ; — that two ideal bottles of brandy will 


intoxicate as far at leaſt as two genuine bottles of wine; — and. 
that I muſt be greatly hurt, if not daſhed to pieces, if I am {6 
imprudent as to form only the idea of a bomb burſting. under my 


feet. For has not our author ſaid, that“ impreſſions and ideas 


4 


comprehend all the perceptions (or objects) of the human 
mind; that whatſoever is true of the one muſt. be acknowled- 
ged concerning the other; nay, that they are in every reſpect 
the ſame, except that the former ſtrike with more force than 
the latter ?” \ | 

The abſurdity and inconceivableneſs of the diſtinction between 
objects and perceptions, is another of our author's doctrines, 
* However philoſophers may diſtinguiſh (ſays he) betwixt the 
objects and perceptions of the ſenſes; — this is a diſtinction 
** which is not comprehended by the generality of mankind. “.“ 


£5 


* 


See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 353. 365. The word perteption 
(and the ſame is true of the words /en/ation, ſmell, taſte, and many others) has, 
in common language, two, and ſometimes three, diſtinct fignifications. It means, 
1. The thing perceived. Thus we ſpeak of the tuſte of a fig, the ſmell of a roſe; 
2. The power or faculty perceiving; as when we ſay, „I have loſt my. nell by 
* a ſevere cold, and therefore my taſte is not ſo quick. as. uſual.” 3. Ir ſome» 
times denotes that impulſe or. impreſſion which is communicated to the mind by 
the external object operating upon it through the organ of ſenſation. Thus we 
ſpeak of a feet or bitter taſte, a diſtin or confuſed, a clear or obſeure, ſenſation 
or perception. Moſt of our ſceptical philoſophers have either been ignorant of, or 
inattentive to, this diſtinction. MaLEBRANCHE, indeed, (liv. 1. ch. 10.), ſeems 
to have had ſome notion of it; but cither I do not underſtand this author, or 
there is a ſtrange obſcurity and want of preciſion in almoſt every thing he ſays. 
Mr Hume's philoſophy does not allow this to be a rational diſtinction; ſo that it 
is impoſſible to know preciſely what he means by the word perception in this and 
many other places. But I have diſproved. his aſſertion, whatever ſenſe (conſiſtent 
with common. uſe) we affix to the word, 


Now: 
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Now how are we to know, whether this diſtinction be concei- 
ved and acknowledged by the generality ? If we put the queſtion 
to any of them, we ſhall find it no eaſy matter to make ourſelves 
underſtood, and, after all, perhaps be laughed at for our pains. 
Shall we reaſon a priori about their ſentiments and comprehen- 
fons ? this is neither philoſophical nor fair. Will you allow me 
to reckon myſelf one of the generality? Then I declare, for my 
own part, that I do comprehend and acknowledge this diſtinction, 
and have done fo ever ſince I was capable of reflection. 
Suppoſe me to addreſs the common people in theſe words: I 
* ſee a ſtrange fight a little way off; but my ſight is weak, ſo 
that I ſee it imperfectly; let me go nearer, that I may have a 
* more diſtinct fight of it.“ If the generality of mankind be 
at all incapable of diſtinguiſhing between the object and the per- 
ception, this incapacity will doubtleſs diſcover itſelf moſt, when 
ambiguous words are uſed on purpoſe to confound their ideas; 
but if their ideas on this ſubject are not confounded even by am- 
biguous language, there 1s reaſon to think, that they are extreme- 
ly clear, diſtin, and accurate. Now I have here propoſed a ſen- 
tence, in which there is a ſtudied ambiguity of language; and 
yet I maintain, that every perſon, who underſtands Engliſh, will 
inſtantly, on hearing theſe words, perceive, that .by the word 
fight I mean, in the firſt clauſe, the thing ſeen; in the ſecond, 
the power, or perhaps the organ, of ſeeing ; in the third, the 
perception itſelf, as diſtinguiſhed both from the percipient facul- 
ty, and from the viſible object . If one of the multitude, on 
| hearing 


To every perſon of common underſtanding this diſtinction is in reality and 

practice quite familiar. But as the words we uſe in expreſſing it are of ambiguous 

ſigniſication, it is not eaſy to write about it ſo as to be immediately underſtood by 
every reader. — The thing ſeen or perceived is ſomething permanent and external, 
and.is believed to exiſt, whether perceived or not ; the faculty of ſceing or per- 
R 2 ceiving 
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hearing me pronounce this ſentence, were to reply as follows: 
The fight is not at all ſtrange; it is a man on horſeback : but 


your ſight. muſt needs be weak, as you are lately recovered 


from ſickneſs: however, if you wait a little, till the man and 
* horſe, which are now in the ſhade, come into the ſunſhine, 
* you will then have a much more diſtinct fight of them :*—1 
would aſk, Is the ſtudy of any part of philoſophy neceflary to 
make a man comprehend the meaning of thefe two ſentences ? Is 
there any thing abſurd or unintelligible, either in the former or 
in the latter? Is there any thing in the reply, that ſeems to ex- 
ceed the capacity of the vulgar, and ſuppoſes them to be more 
acute than they really are? If there be not, and I am certain 


ceiving is alſo ſomething permanent in the mind, and is believed to exiſt, whether 
exerted or not; but what I here call the perception itſelf is temporary, and is 
conceived to have no exiſtence but in the mind that perceives it, and to exiſt no 
longer than while it is perceived; for in being perceived, its very eſſence does. 
conſiſt ; ſo that zo be, and to be perceived, when predicated of it, do mean pre- 
ciſely the ſame thing. Thus, I juſt now ſee this paper, which I call the external 
object: I turn away, or ſhut my eyes, and then I ſee it no longer, but I ſtill be- 
lieve it to exiſt; though buried an hundred fathom deep in the earth, or left in 
an uninhabitable iſland, its exiſtence would be as real as if it were gazed at by ten 
thouſand men. Again, when I ſhut my eyes, or tie a bandage over them, or go 
into a dark place, I fee no longer; that is, my faculty of ſeeing acts, or is acted 
upon, no longer; but I ſtill believe it to remain in my mind, ready to act, or to 
be acted upon, whenever it is again placed in the proper circumſtances; for no 
body ſuppoſes, that by ſhutting our eyes, or going into a dark place, we annihi- 
late our faculty of ſeeing. But, thirdly, my perception of this paper is no perma- 
nent thing; nor has it any exiſtence, but while it is perceived; nor does it at all 
exiſt, but in the mind that perceives it; I can put an end to, or annihilate it, 
whenever I pleaſe, by ſhutting my eyes; and I can at pleaſure renew. it again, by 
opening them. — It is really aſtoniſhing, that ſo many of our modern philoſo- 
phers ſhould have overlooked a diſtinction, which is of ſo great importance, that if 


we were unacquainted with it, a great part of human language would ſeem to be 
perfect nonſenſe. * 


there 
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there is not, here is an unqueſtionable proof, that the vulgar, 
and indeed all men whom metaphyſic has not deprived of their 
ſenſes, do diſtinguiſh between the object perceived, the faculty 
perceiving, and the perception or impulſe communicated by the 
external object to the mind through the organ of ſenſation. What 
though all the three are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame name? 
This only ſhows, that accuracy of language is not always neceſſa- 
ry for anſwering the common purpoſes of life. If the ideas of 
the vulgar are ſufficiently diſtinct, notwithſtanding, what ſhall 
we ſay of that philoſopher, whoſe 1deas are really confounded by 
this inaccuracy, and who, becauſe there is no difference in the 
ſigns, 1magines that there is none in the things ſignified ! That 
the underſtanding of ſuch a philoſopher is not a vulgar one, will 
be readily allowed ; whether it exceeds, or falls ſhort, let the read- 
er determine *, 

This author's method of inveſtigation is no leſs extraordinary 
than his fundamental principles. There are many notions in the 
human mind, of which it is not eaſy perhaps to explain the ori- 
gin, If you can deſcribe m words what were the circumſtances 
in which you received an impreſſion of any particular notion, it 
is well; he will allow that you may form an idea of it. But if 
you cannot do this, then, ſays he, there is no ſuch notion in 
your mind; for all perceptions are either impreſſions or ideas; 
and it is not poſſible for us ſo much as to conceive any thing 
ſpecifically different from ideas and impreſſions : now all ideas 


* Mr Hu u does not ſeem to me to be always conſiſtent with himſelf in affirm- 
ing, that the vulgar do not comprehend the diſtinction between perceptions and 
objects. But, upon the whole, he ſeems: to hold this diſtinction to be unreaſon- 
able, unphiloſophical, and unſupported by the evidence of ſenſe. See Treatiſe of 
Human Nature, p. 330. = 338. | | 


+ Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 123. 
are 


„ unintelligible J.“ 
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are copied from impreſſions: therefore you can have no idea 
mor conception of any thing of which you have not received an 
impreſſion.— All mankind have a notion of power or energy. 
No, ſays he; an impreſſion of power or energy was never recei- 
ved by any man; and therefore an idea of it can never be form- 
cd in the human mind. If you inſiſt on your experience and 
conſciouſneſs of power, it is all a miſtake: his hypotheſis admits 
not the idea of power; and therefore there is no ſuch idea *. 
All mankind have an idea of ſelf. That 1 deny, ſays our au- 


\ thor; I maintain, chat no man ever had, or can have, an impreſ- 


ſion of ſelf; and therefore no man.can form any idea of it +. 
If you perſiſt, and ſay, that certainly you have ſome notion or 
idea of yourſelf: My dear Sir, he would ſay, you do not conſi- 
der, that this aſſertion contradicts my hypotheſis of 'impreſ- 


ſions and ideas; how then is it poſſible it ſhould be true 


But though the author deny, that I have any notion of %% 
ſurely he does not mean to affirm, that I do not exiſt, or that I 
have no notion of myſelf as an exiſtent being. In truth, it is not 
eaſy to ſay what he means on this ſubject, Moſt philoſophical 
ſubjects become obſcure in the hands of this author; for he has 
a notable talent at puzzling his readers and himſelf: but when 
he treats of conſciouſneſs, of perſonal identity, and of the nature 
of the ſoul, he expreſſes himſelf ſo ſtrangely, that his words ei- 
ther have no meaning, or imply very great abſurdity. ** The 
“ queſtion,” ſays he, concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul is 
Well, Sir, if you think fo, you may let 
it alone, No; that muſt not be neither. What we call a 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 282. 
+ Ibid. p. 437. 438. 
4 Ibid. p. 434. 435. 
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« uind, is nothing but a heap or collection of different percep- 


tions (or objects) united together by certain relations, and ſup- 


« poſed, though falſely, to be endowed with perfect ſimplicity 
« and identity *. — If any one, upon ſerious and unprejudiced 
reflection, thinks he has a different notion of himſelf, I muſt 
« confeſs I can reaſon with him no longer. All I can allow him 
« is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
eſſentially different in this particular. He may perhaps per- 
ceive ſomething ſimple and continued, which he calls Hime; 
though I am certain there is no ſuch principle in me. But 
ſetting aſide ſome metaphyſicians of this kind,” — that is, who 
feel and believe that they have a ſoul, — I may venture to 
* affirm of the reſt of mankind, that they are nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions, which ſucceed 
each other with inconceivable. rapidity,. and are in a perpetual 
flux and: movement, 'There 1s properly no ſimplicity in the 
mind at one time, nor identity in different [times], whatever 
natural propenſion we may have to imagine that ſimplicity and: 
identity. — They are the ſucceſſive perceptions. only that conſti- 
tute the mind . 
If theſe. words have any meaning, it is this: My ſoul (or ra- 
ther that which I call my ſoul) is not one ſimple thing, nor is it 
the ſame thing to-day it was: yeſterday ; Nay, it is not the ſame 
this moment it was the laſt; it is nothing but a maſs, collection, 
heap, or bundle, of different perceptions, or objects, that fleet: 
away in ſucceſſion, with inconceivable. rapidity, perpetually: 
changing, and perpetually in motion. There may be ſome me- 


cc 
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taphyſicians, to whoſe fouls this . deſcription cannot be applied; 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 361. 362. 
AER 


{ Ibid. p. 438. 439. 440. 
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but I am certain, that this is a true and complete deſcription of 
my ſoul, and of the ſoul of every other individual of the human 
race, thoſe few metaphyſicians excepted, 

That body has no exiſtence, but as a bundle of perceptions, 
whoſe exiſtence conſiſts in their being perceived, our author all 
along maintains. He now afhrms, that the foul, in like man- 
ner, is a bundle of perceptions, and nothing elſe, It follows, 
then, that there is nothing in the univerſe but impreſſions and 
ideas; all poſſible perceptions being by our author comprehended 
in thoſe two claſſes. This philoſophy admits of no other exiſt- 
ence whatſoever, not even of a percipient being, to perceive theſe 
perceptions. 
wiſdom; at that intellectual eminence, from whence there is a 
full proſpect of all that we can reaſonably believe to exiſt, and of 
all that can poſſibly become the object of our knowledge. Alas 
what is become of the magnificence of external nature, and the 
wonders of intellectual energy, the immortal beauties of truth 
and virtue, and the triumphs of a good conſcience! Where now 
the warmth of benevolence, the fire of generoſity, the exultations 
of hope, the tranquil ecſtaſy of devotion, and the pang of ſym- 
pathetic delight! All, around, above, and beneath, is one vaſt 
vacuity, or rather an enormous chaos, encompaſſed with dark- 
neſs univerſally and eternally impenerrable. Body and ſpirit are 
annihilated ; and there remains nothing (for we muſt again de- 
ſcend into metaphyſic) but a vaſt collection, bundle, maſs, or 
heap, of impreſſions and ideas. 

Such, in regard to exiſtence, ſeems to be the reſult of this 
theory of the underſtanding, And what is this reſult? If the 
author can prove, that there is a poſſibility of expreſſing it in 
words which do not imply a contradiction, I will not call it non- 
ſenſe. If he can prove, that it is compatible with any one ac- 
knowledged truth in philoſophy, in morality, in religion natural 

I | or 


So that we are now arrived at the height of human 
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or revealed, I will not call it impious. If he can prove, that it 
does not ariſe from common facts miſrepreſented, and common words 
miſunderſtood, 1 ſhall admit that it may have ariſen from accurate 


obſervation, candid and liberal inquiry, perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the enlarged views of true philoſophic ge- 
nius. » 


. II. 
Of the Nom exiſtence of Matter. 


JN the preceding ſection I have taken a flight ſurvey of the 
principles, and method of inveſtigation, adopted by the moſt 
celebrated promoters of modern ſcepticiſm. And it appears that 
they have not attended to the diſtinction of reaſon and common 
ſenſe, as explained in the firſt part of this Eſſay, and as acknow- 
ledged by mathematicians and natural philoſophers, Erroneous, 
abſurd, and ſelf-contradictory notions, have been the conſe- 
quence, And now, by entering into a more particular detail, we 
might eafily ſhew, that many of thoſe abſurdities that diſgrace 
the philoſophy of human nature, would never have exiſted, if 
men had acknowledged and attended to this diſtinction ; regula- 
ting their inquiries by the criterion above mentioned, and never 
proſecuting any chain of argument beyond ſelf-evident principles. 
| ſhall confine myſelf to two inſtances; one of which is connect- 


ed with the evidence of external ſenſe, and the other with chat of 
internal. _ \ 


That matter or body has a real, ſeparate, independent exiſt- 
Y | . ence 
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ence *; that there is a real ſun above us, a real air around us, 
and a real earth under our feet, — has been the belief of all 
men who were not mad, ever ſince the creation. This is belie— 
ved, not becauſe it is or can be proved by argument, but becauſe 
the conſtitution of our nature is ſuch that we muſt believe it. It 
is abſurd, nay, it is impoſſible, to believe the contrary. I could 
as caſily believe, that I do not exiſt, that two and two are equal 
to ten, that whatever is, is not; as that I have neither hands, 
nor feet, nor head, nor cloaths, nor houſe, nor country, nor ac- 
quaintance; that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and ocean, and 
tempeſt, thunder, and lightning, mountains, rivers, and cities, 
have no exiſtence but as ideas or thoughts in my mind, and, in- 
clependent on me and my faculties, do not exiſt at all, and could 
not exiſt if I were to be annihilated ; that fire, and burning, and 
pain, which I feel, and the recollection of pain that is paſt, and 
the idea of pain which I never felt, are all in the ſame ſenſe ideas 
or perceptions in my mind, and nothing elſe; that rhe qualities 
of matter are not qualities of matter, but affections of ſpirit; 
and that I have no evidence that any being exiſts in nature but 
myſelf. Philoſophers may ſay what they pleaſe; and the world, 
who are apt enough to admire what is monſtrous, may give them 
credit; but I affirm, that it is not in the power, either of wit 
or of madneſs, to contrive any conceit more abſurd, or more 
nonſenſical, than this, That the material world has no exiſtence 
but in my mind. 
Dxs CaRTEs admits, that every perſon muſt be perſuaded ot 
the exiſtence of a ha world: but he does not allow this 


* By independent exifience, we mean an exiſtence that does not depend on us, 
nor, ſo far as we know, on any being, except the Creator. BERKELEY, and o- 
i | thers, ſay, that matter exiſts not but in the minds that perceive it; and conſe+ 
| quently depends, in reſpeda of its exiſtence, upon thoſe minds. 
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point to be ſelf-evident, or ſo certain as not to admit of doubt; 
becauſe, ſays he, we find in experience, that our ſenſes are ſome- 
times in an error, and becauſe, in dreams we often miſtake i- 
geas for external things really exiſting. He therefore begins his 
philoſophy of bodies with a formal proof of the exiſtence of bo- 
dy“. | | | 

But however imperfect, and however fallacious, we acknow- 
ledge our ſenſes to be in other matters, it is certain, that no man' 
ever thought them fallacious in regard to the exiſtence of body; 
nay, every man of a ſound mind, 1s, by the law of his nature, 
convinced, that, in this reſpect at leaſt, they are not, and can- 
not be miſtaken,, Men. have ſometimes. been deceived by ſophi- 
tical argument, becauſe the human underſtanding is in ſome, 
and indeed in many, reſpects, fallible ; but does it follow, that 
we cannot, without proof, be certain of any thing, not even of 
our own exiſtence; nor of the truth of a geometrical axiom ? 
Some diſeaſes are ſo fatal to the mind, as tv confound mens no- 
tions even of their own identity; but does it follow, that I can- 
not be certain of my being the ſame perſon to- day I was yeſter- 
day, and twenty years ago, till. I have firſt proved this point by 
argument? And becauſe we are ſometimes deceived by our 
ſenſes, does it therefore follow, that we never are certain of our 
not being deceived by them, till we have firſt convinced ourſelves. 


by reaſoning, that they are not deceitful ? — If a Carteſian can 


prove, that there have been a few perſons of ſound underſtand- 
ing, who, from a conviction of the deceitfulneſs of their ſenſes, 
have really diſbeheved, or ſeriouſly doubted, the exiſtence of a 
material world, I ſhall allow a conviction of this deceitfulneſs to 
be a ſufficient ground for ſuch doubt or diſbelief, in one or a 
few inſtances : and if he can prove that ſuch doubt or dilbelief: 


* Carteſii Principia, part. 1. $ 4 part. 2. 51. 
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accurate; and that even then, the fallacy is detected, and recti- 


favourable to accurate obſervation. In regard to the exiftence of 
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has at any time been general among mankind, I ſhall allow that 
it may be ſo again: — bur if it be certain, as I think it is, that 
no man of a ſound mind, however ſuſpicious of the veracity of 
his ſenſes, ever did or could really diſbelieve, or ſeriouſly doubt, 
the exiſtence of a material world, then is this point ſelf-evident, 
and a principle of common ſenſe, even on the ſuppoſition that 
our ſenſes are as deceitful as DES CaRTEs and MALEBRANchñE 
chuſe to repreſent them. But we have formerly proved, that our 
ſenſes are never ſuppoſed to be deceitful, except when we are 
conſcious, that our experience is partial, or our obſervation in- 


fied, only by the evidence of ſenſe placed in circumſtances more 


matter, there cannot be a ſuſpicion, that our obſervation is inac- 
curate, or our experience partial; and therefore it is not poſſible, 
that ever we ſhould diſtruſt our ſenſes in this particular. If it 
were poſſible, our diſtruſt could never be removed either by rea- 

ſoning or by experience. ä 7 
As to the ſuſpicion againſt the exiſtence of matter that is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from our experience of the deluſions of dreaming; 
we obſerve, in the firſt place, that if this be allowed a ſufficient 
ground for ſuſpecting, that our waking perceptions are equally 
deluſive, there is at once an end of all truth, reaſoning, and 
common ſenſe. That I am at preſent awake, and not aſleep, | 
certainly know ; but I cannot prove it : for there is no criterion 
for diſtinguiſhing dreaming fancies from waking perceptions, 
more evident than that I am now awake, which is the point in 
queſtion ; and, as we have often remarked, it is eſſential to eve- 
ry proof, to be more evident than that which is to be proved. 
That I am now awake, muſt therefore carry its own evidence 
along with it; if it be evident at all, it muſt be ſelf-evident. 
And ſo it 1s: we may miſtake dreams for realities, but no ra- 
tional 
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tional being ever miſtook a reality for a dream. Had we the 
command of our underſtanding and memory in ſleep, we ſhould 
probably be ſenſible, that the appearances of our dreams are all 
deluſive: which, in fact, is ſometimes the caſe; at leaſt I have 
ſometimes been conſcious, that my dream was a dream : and 
when it was diſagreeable, have actually made efforts to awake 
myſelf, which have ſucceeded. But fleep has a wonderful power 
over all our faculties. Sometimes we ſeem to have loſt our mo- 
ral faculty ; as when we dream of doing that, without ſcruple or 
remorſe, which when awake we could not bear to think of. 
Sometimes memory is extinguiſhed ; as when we dream of con- 
verſing with our departed friends, without remembering any 
thing of their death, though it was, perhaps, one of the moſt 
ſtriking incidents we had ever experienced, and is ſeldom or ne- 
ver out of our thoughts when we are awake. Sometimes our un- 
derſtanding ſeems to have quite forſaken us; as when we dream 
of talking with a dead friend, remembering at the ſame time 
that he is dead, but without being conſcious of any thing ab- 
ſurd or unuſual in the circumſtance of converſing with a dead 
man, Conſidering theſe and the other effects of ſleep upon the 
mind, we need not be ſurpriſed, that it ſhould cauſe us to miſ- 
take our own ideas for real things, and be affected with thoſe in 
the ſame manner as with theſe. But the moment we awake, 
and recover the uſe of our faculties, we are ſenſible, that the 
dream was a deluſion, and that the objects which now ſolicit our 
notice are real. To demand a reaſon for the implicit confidence 
we repoſe in our waking perceptions; or to deſire us to prove, 
that things are as they appear to our waking ſenſes, and not as 
they appear to us in ſleep, is as unreaſonable as to demand a rea- 
lon for our belief in our own exiſtence : in both caſes our belief 
18 neceſſary and unavoidable, the reſult of a law of nature, and 

| what 
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what we cannot in practice contradict, but to our ſhame and per- 
dition, 

Further: If Des CanTes thought an argument neceſſary to 
eonvince him, that his perception of the external world was not 
zmaginary, but real, I would afk, how he could know that his 
argument was real, and not imaginary. How could he know 
that he was awake, and not aſleep, when he wrote his Principles 
of Philoſophy, if his waking thoughts did not, previous to all 
reaſoning, carry along with them undeniable evidence of their 
reality? I am awake, is a principle which he maſt have taken 
for granted, even before he could ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of 
what he thought the firſt of all principles; Cagito, ergo fum, — 


To which we may add, that if there be any perſons in the world 


who never dream at all “, (and ſome ſuch I think there are), 
and whoſe belief in the exiſtence: of a material world is not a 
whit ſtronger than that of thoſe whoſe ſleep: is always attended 
with dreaming; this is a proof from experience, that the delu- 
ſions of ſleep do not in the leaſt affect our conviction of the au- 
chenticity of the perceptions we receive, and of the faculties we 
exert, When awake. : 

The firſt part of DES CARTES' argument for the exiſtence of 
bodies, would prove the reality of the viſionary ideas we per- 
ceive in dreams; for they, as well as bodies, preſent themſelves 
to us, independent on our will. But the principal part of his ar- 


* 
w 


* « T once knew a man,” ſays Mr Locke, © who was bred a ſcholar, and had 
© no bad memory, who told me, that he had never. dreamed in his life, till he 
© had that fever he was then newly recovered of; which was about the five or fix 
« and twentieth year of his age. I ſuppoſe the world affords more ſuch inſtan- 


« ces.” Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 2. ch. l. 


A young gentleman of. my acquaintance never. dreams at all, except when his 
health is diſordered: 


gument 
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gument is founded on the veracity of God, which he had before = 
inferred from our conſciouſneſs of the idea of an infinitely per- 
fect, independent, and neceſlarily-exiſtent being: Our ſenſes in- 
form us of the exiſtence of body ; they give us this information 
in conſequence of a law eſtabliſhed by the divine will : but God 
is no deceiver ; therefore is their information true, I have for- 
merly given my opinion of this argument, and ſhown that it is 
a ſophiſm, as the author ſtates it. We muſt believe our faculties 
to be true, before we can be convinced, either by proof, or by 
intuitive evidence. If we refuſe to believe in our faculties, till 
their veracity be firſt aſcertained by reaſoning, we ſhall never be- 
lieve in them at all *, f 
MALEBRANCHE A ſays, that men are more certain of the ex- 

iſtence of God, than of the exiſtence of body. He allows, that 
Des CARTEs has proved the exiſtence of body, by the ſtrongeſt 
arguments that reaſon alone could furniſh ; nay, he ſeems to ac- 
knowledge thoſe arguments to be unexceptionable : yet he does 


See the preceding ſection. 
+ Recherche de la Verite, tom. 3. p. 30. A Paris, chez Pralard, 1679. 


Mais quoique M. Des CarTEs ait donne les preuves les plus fortes que la rai- 
ſon toute ſeule puiſſe fournir pour I exiſtence des corps; quoiqu? il ſoit evident, 
que Dieu n'eſt point trompeur, et qu'on puiſſe dire qu'il nous tromperoit effeCtive- 
ment, ſi nous nous trompions nous-memes en faiſant Fuſage que nous devons faire 
de ndtre eſprit, et des autres facultez dont il eſt l'auteur; cependant on peut dire 
que Pexiſtence de la matiere n'eſt point encore parfaitement demontree. Car, en- 
fin, en matiere de philoſophie, nous ne devons croire quoique ce ſoit, que /or/que 
Pevidence nous y oblige. Nous Yevons faire uſage de notre liberte autant que nous 
le pouvons. Pour tre plainement convaincus qu'il y a des corps, il faut qu'on 

nous demontre, non ſeulement qu'il y a un Dieu, et que Dieu n'eſt point trom- 
peur, mais encore que Dieu nous a affure qu'il en a effectivement erèe: ce que je 

ne trouve point prouve dans les ouvrages de M. Des CaRTEs. ö | 
Tom. 3. P. 37. 38. 39. 
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not admit, that they amount to a full demonſtration of the ex- 
iſtence of matter. In philoſophy, ſays he, we ought to maintain 
our liberty as long as we can, and to believe nothing but what 
evidence compels us to believe. To be fully convinced of the ex- 
iſtence of bodies, it is neceſſary that we have it demonſtrated to 
us, not only that there is a God, and that he is no deceiver, but 
alſo that God hath aſſured us, that he has actually created ſuch 
bodies; and this, ſays he, I do not find proved in the works of 
M. Des CARTEs. 

There are, according to MALE BRANCHE, but two ways in 
which God ſpeaks to the mind, and compels (or obliges) it to be- 
lieve; to wit, by evidence, and by the faith. The faith ob- 
liges us to believe that bodies exiſt ; but as to the evidence of 
this truth, it certainly is not complete: and it is alſo certain, 
that weyare not invincibly determined to believe, that any 
thing exiſts, but God, and our own mind. It is true, that 
we have an extreme propenſity to believe, that we are ſur- 
rounded with corporeal beings ; ſo far I agree with M. Des 
CARTES : but this propenſity, natural as it 1s, doth not force 
our belief by evidence; it only inclines us to believe by im- 
preſſion. Now we ought not to be determined, in our free 
judgements, by any thing but light and evidence; if we ſuffer 
* ourſelves to be guided by the ſenſible impreſſion, we ſhall be 
** almoſt always miſtaken *,” —— Our author then propoſes, in 
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Dieu ne parle a Feſprit, et ne Poblige à croire qu'en deux manieres ; par levi-_ 
dence, et par la foi, Je demeure d'accord, que la foi oblige & croire qu'il y a des 
corps: mais pour Pevidence, il eſt certain, qu'elle n'eſt point entiere, et que nous 
ne ſommes point invinciblement portez a croire qu'il y ait quelqu' autre choſe que 
Dieu et notre eſprit. Il eſt vray, que nous avons un penchant extreme A croire 
qu'il y a des corps qui nous environnent. Je Paccorde à M. DES CarTEs : mais 
ce penchant, tout naturel qu'il eſt, ne nous y force point par evidence; il nous y 
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brief, the ſubſtance of that argument againſt the exiſtence of 
body, which BERKELEY afterwards took fuch pains to illuſtrate; 
and diſcovers, upon the whole, that, as a point of philoſophy, 
the exiſtence of matter 1s but a probability, to which we have 
it in our power either to aſſent, or not to aſſent, as we pleaſe. 
In a word, it is by the faith, and not by evidence, that we be- 
come certain of this truth. 

This is not a proper place for analyſing the paſſage above quo- 
ted, otherwiſe it would be eaſy to ſhow, that the doctrine (ſuch 
as it is) which the author here delivers, is not reconcileable with 
other parts of his ſyſtem. But I only mean to obſerve, that 
what is here aſſerted, of our belief in the exiſtence of body being 
not neceſſary, but ſuch as we may with-hold if we pleaſe, is con- 
trary to my experience. That my body, and this pen and paper, 
and the other corporeal objects around me, do really exiſt, is to 
me as evident, as that my foul exiſts; it is indeed ſo evident, 
that nothing is or can be more fo; and though my life depended 
upon the conſequence, I could not bring myfelf to entertain a 
doubt of it, even for a ſmgle moment. 

I muſt therefore affirm, that the exiſtence of matter can no 
more be diſproved by argument, than the exiſtence of myfelf, or 
than the truth of a ſelf-evident axiom in geometry. To argue 
againſt it, is to fet reaſon in oppoſition to common ſenſe ; which 


incline ſeulement par impreſſion. Or nous ne devons ſuivre dans nos jugemens libres 
que la lumiere et Pevidence et ſi nous nous laiſſons conduire & l'impreſſion ſealible, 
nous nous tromperons preſque toujours. Tem. 3. p. 39. — La foi 1 tranſlate The 
faith, becauſe I ſuppoſe the author to mean the Chriſtian or Catholic faith. If we 


take it to denote faith or belief in general, I know not how we ſhall make any | 
ſenſe of the paſſage. mY 
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is indirectly to ſubvert the foundation of all juſt reaſoning, and 
to call in queſtion the diſtinction between truth and falſehood, 
We are told, however, that a great philoſopher has actually de- 
monſtrated, that matter does not exit. Demonſtrated ! truly this 
is a piece of ſtrange information. At this rate, any falſehood 
may be proved to be true, and any truth to be falſe. For it is 
impoſſible, that any truth {ſhould be more evident to me than 
this, that matter does exiſt. Let us ſee, however, what BERKELEY 
has to ſay in behalf of this extraordinary doctrine. It is natural 
for demonſtration, and for all ſound reaſoning, to produce con- 
viction, or at leaſt ſome degree of aſſent, in the perſon who attends 
to it, and underſtands it. I read The Prmciples of Human Knowledge, 
together with 7he Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, The ar- 
guments, I confeſs, are ſubtle, and well adapted to the purpoſe 
of puzzling and confounding, Perhaps I will not undertake to 
confute them. Perhaps I am buſy, or indolent, or unacquainted 
with the principles of this philoſophy, or little verſed in your 
metaphyſical logic. But am I convineed, from this pretended 
_ demonſtration, that matter has no exiſtence but as an idea in the 
mind? Not in the leaſt; my belief now is preciſely the ſame as 
before, Is it unphiloſophical, not to be convinced by argu- 
ments which I am not able to confute? Perhaps it may, but 1 
cannot help it: you may, if you pleaſe, ſtrike me off the liſt of 
philoſophers, as a nonconformiſt ; you may call me unpliant, 
unreaſonable, unfaſhionable, and a man with whom it is not 
worth whule to argue : but till the frame of my nature be un- 
hinged, and a new ſet of faculties given me, I cannot believe 
this ſtrange doctrine, becauſe it is perfectly incredible. But if I 
were permitted to propoſe one clowniſh queſtion, I would fain 
aſk, Where 1s the harm of my continuing in my old. opinion, 
and believing, with the reſt of the world, that I am not the only 
| created 
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created being in the univerſe, but that there are many others, 


whoſe exiſtence 1s as independent on me, as mine is on them ? 
Where is the harm of my believing, that if I were to fall down 
yonder precipice, and break my neck, I ſhould be no more a 
man of this world ? My neck, Sir, may be an idea to you, but 
to me it is a reality, and an important one too, Where is the 
harm of my believing, that if in this ſevere weather, I were to 
negle& to throw (what you call) the idea of a coat over the ideas 
of my ſhoulders, the idea of cold would produce the idea of ſuch 
pain and diſorder as might poſſibly terminate in my real death? 
What great offence ſhall I commit againſt God or man, church 
or ſtate, philoſophy or common ſenſe, if I continue to believe, 
that material food will nouriſh me, though the idea of it will 
not; that the real ſun will warm and enlighten me, though the 
livelieſt idea of him will do neither; and that, if I would obtain 
true peace of mind and ſelf-approbation, I muſt not only form i- 
deas of compaſſion, juſtice, and generoſity, but alſo really exert 
thoſe virtues in external performance ? What harm 1s there in all 
this? — O! no harm at all, Sir; —but—the truth, — the truth, 
— will you ſhut your eyes againſt the truth ? — No honeſt man 
ever will: convince me that your doctrine is true, and J will in- 
ſtantly embrace it. — Have I not convinced thee, thou obſtinate, 
unaccountable, inexorable —— ? Anſwer my arguments, if thou 
canſt: — Alas, Sir, you have given me arguments in abundance, 
but you have not given me conviction ; and if. your arguments 
produce no conviction, they are worth nothing to me. They 
are like counterfeit bank-bills; ſome of which are ſo dexterouſly 
forged, that neither your eye nor mine can detect them; yet a 
thouſand of them would po for nothing at the bank; and even 
the paper-maker would allow me more handſomely for old rags. 
You need not give yourſelf the trouble to tell me, that I ought to 
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be convinced : I ought to be convinced only when I feel con- 
viction ; when I feel no conviction I ought not to. be convinced, 
It has been obſerved of ſome dodrines and reaſonings, that 
their extreme abſurdity prevents their admitting a rational con- 
futation. What! am 1 to believe ſuch a doctrine? am 1 to be 
convinced by ſuch reaſoning ? Now, I never heard of any doc- 
trine more ſcandalouſly abſurd, than this of the non- exiſtence of 
matter, There is not a fiction in the Per/ran tales that I could not 
as ealily believe; the fallieſt conceit of the moſt contemptible ſu- 
perſtition that ever difgraced human nature, is not more ſliock- 
ing to common ſenſe, nor more repugnant to every principle of 
human belief. And muſt I admit this jargon for truth, becauſe 
I cannot confute the arguments of a man who is a more. ſubtle | 
diſputant than I ? Does philoſophy require this of me? Then it 
muſt ſuppoſe, that truth is as variable as the fancies, the charac- 
ters, and the intellectual abilities of men, and that there is no 
ſuch thing in nature as common ſenſe. 

But all this, I ſhall perhaps be told, is but cavil and decla- 
mation. What if, after all, this very doctrine be believed, and 
the ſophiſtry (as you call it) of BERKELEY be admitted as ſound 
reaſoning, and legitimate proof? What then becomes of your 
common ſenſe, and your inſtinctive convictions ? — What then, 
do you alk ? Then indeed I acknowledge the fact to be very ex- 
trarordinary ; and I cannot help being in ſome pain about the 
conſequences, which muſt be important and fatal. If a man, 
out of vanity, or from a defire of being in the faſhion, or in or- 


doctrine is true, while, at the fame time, his belief is preciſely 
the ſame with mine, it 1s well ; I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 
his hypocriſy, which will no doubt contribute mightily to his 


improvement in candour, happineſs, and wiſdom. If a man pro- 
| feſſing 
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feſſing this doctrine, act like other men in the common affairs of 
life, I will not believe his profeſſion to be ſincere. For this doc- 
trine, by removing body ont of the univerſe, makes a total 
change in the circumſtances of men ; and therefore, if it is not 


merely verbal, muſt produce a total change in their conduct. 


When a man is only turned out of his houſe, or ſtripped of his 
cloaths, or robbed of his money, he muſt change his behaviour, 
and act differently from other men, who enjoy thoſe advantages. 
Perſuade a man that he is a beggar and a vagabond, and you 
ſhall inſtantly fee him change his manners. If your arguments 


againſt the exiſtence of matter have ever carried conviction along 


with them, they muſt at the fame time have produced a much 
more extraordinary change of condud ; but if they have produ- 
ced no change of conduct, I inſiſt on it, they have never carried 


conviction along with them, whatever vehemence of proteſtation 


men may have uſed in avowing ſuch conviction, If you ſay, 


that though a man's underſtanding be convinced, there are cer- 


tain inſtincts in his nature that will not permit him to alter his 
conduct; or, if he did, the reſt of the world would account him 


a mad-man; by the firſt ap#logy, you allow the belief of the 


non-exiſtence of body to be inconſiſtent with the laws of nature; 


by the ſecond, to be inconfiſtent with common ſenſe. 


But if a man be convinced, that matter has no exiſtence, and 
believe this ſtrange tenet as ſteadily, and with as little diſtruſt, 
as I believe the contrary ; he will, I am afraid, have but little 
reaſon to applaud himſelf on this new acquiſition in ſcience ; he 
will ſoon find, it had been better for him to- have reaſoned, and 


believed, and ated, like the reſt of the world. If he fall down 
a precipice, or be trampled under foot by horſes, it will avait 
him little, that he once had the honour to be a diſciple of 


BERKELEY, and to believe that thoſe dangerous objects are no- 


thing, 
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thing but ideas in the mind. And yet, if ſuch a man be ſeen 
to avoid a precipice, or to get out of the way of a coach and 
ſix horſes at full ſpeed, he acts as inconſiſtently with his belief 
as if he ran away from the picture of an angry man, even while 
he believed it to be a picture. Suppoſing his life preſerved by 
the care of friends, or by the ſtrength of natural inſtin urging 
him to act contrary to his belief; yet will this belief coſt him 
dear. For if the plaineſt evidence, and fulleſt conviction, be 
certainly fallacious, I beg to be informed, what kind of evi- 
dence, and what degree of conviction, may reaſonably be de- 
pended on. If nature be a juggler by trade, is it for us, poor 
purblind reptiles, to attempt to penetrate the myſteries of her art, 
and take upon us to decide, when it is ſhe preſents a true, and 
when a falſe appearance! I will not ſay, however, that this man 
runs a greater riſk of univerſal ſcepticiſm, than of univerſal 
credulity. Either the one or the other, or both, muſt be his 


portion; and either the one or the other would be ſufficient to 


imbitter my whole life, and to diſqualify me for every duty of a 
rational creature. He who can believe againſt common ſenſe, 
and againſt the cleareſt evidence, and againſt the fulleſt convic- 
tion, in any one caſe, may do the ſame in any other ; conſe- 
quently he may become the dupe of every wrangler who is more 
acute than he; and then, if he is not entirely ſecluded from 
mankind, his liberty, and happineſs, are gone for ever. Indeed 
a chearful temper, ſtrong habits of virtue, and the company of 
the wiſe and good, may ſtill fave him from perdition, if he have 
no temptations nor difficulties to encounter. But it is the end of 
every uſeful art, to teach us to ſurmount difficulties, not to diſ- 
qualify us for attempting them. Men have been known to live 
many years in a warm chamber, after they were become too de- 
licate to bear the open air ; but who will ſay, that ſuch a habit 


of 
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of body is deſireable? what phyſician will recommend to the 
healthy ſuch a regimen as would produce it? 

But, that I may no longer ſuppoſe, what I maintain to be im- 
poſſible, that mankind in general, or even one rational being, 
Dal by force of argument, be convinced, that this abſurd 
doctrine is true; — what if all men were in one inſtant deprived 
of their underſtanding by almighty power, and made to beheve, 
that matter has on exiſtence but as an idea in the mind, all other 
earthly things remaining as they are? — Doubtleſs chis cata- 
ſtrophe would, according to our metaphyſicians, throw a won- 
derful light on all the parts of knowledge. I pretend not even to 
gueſs at the number, extent, or quality, of aſtoniſhing diſco- 
veries that would then ſtart forth into view. But of this I am 
certain, that, in leſs than a month after, there could not, with- 
out another miracle, be one human creature alive on the face of 
the earth *. 5 

BERKELEY foreſaw, and has done what he could to obviate, 

ſome of theſe objections. There are two points which he has ta- | 
ken great pains to prove. The firſt is, That his ſyſtem differs ; 
not from the belief of the reſt of mankind ; the ſecond, That our 


conduct cannot be in the leaſt affected by our diſbelief of the ex- 
iſtence of a material world. 


1. As to the firſt, it is certainly falſe. Mr Humz himſelf 


ſeems willing to give it up. I have known many who could not 
anſwer BERKELEY's arguments; I never knew one who believed. 


* This, I think, muſt follow, if we allow that our external ſenſes are neceſſary 
to our preſervation. . And I do not fee how that can be denied. A blind or deaf 
man may live not uncomfortably in the ſociety of thoſe who ſee or hear: but if 
all mankind were blind and deaf, or deprived. of their reaſon ſo as to diſbelieve 


their eyes and ears, and other percipient faculties, I know not how human life 
could be preſerved without a miracle. | 
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his doctrine, I have mentioned it to ſome who were unacquaint- 
ed with philoſophy, and therefore could not be ſuppoſed to have 
any bias in favour of either ſyſtem; they all treated it as moſt con- 
temptible jargon, and what no man in his ſenſes ever did or 
could believe. I have carefully attended to the effects produced 
by it upon my own mind ; and it appears to me at this moment, 
as when I firſt heard it, incredible and incomprehenſible. I ſay 
incomprehenfible : for though, by reading it over and over, [ 
have got a ſet of phraſes and arguments by heart, which would 
enable me, if I were ſo diſpoſed, to talk, and argue, and write, 
* about it and about it;“ yet, when I lay ſyſtems and ſyllo- 
giſins aſide, when I enter on any part of the buſineſs of life, or 
when I refer the matter to the unbiaſſed deciſion of my own 
mind, I plainly ſee, that I had no diſtint meaning to my words 
when I ſaid, that the material world has no exiſtence but in the 
mind that perceives it. In a word, if this author had aſſerted, 
that I and all mankind acknowledge and believe the Arabian 
Nights Entertamment to be a true hiſtory, I could not have had 
any better reaſon for contradicting that aſſertion, than I have for 
contradicting this, That BERKELEY's principles in regard to 
the exiſtence of matter, differ not from the belief of the reſt 
* of mankind.” 
2. In behalf of the ſecond. point he argues, That ——_ gives 
us an intereſt in the material world, except the feelings plea- 
ſant or painful which accompany our perceptions; that theſe 
perceptions are the ſame, whether we believe the material 
world to exiſt or not to exiſt ; conſequently, that our pleaſant 
or painful feelings are alſo the ſame ; and therefore, that our 
conduct, which depends on our feline and perceptions, maſt 
be the une. whether we believe or diſbelieve che exiſtence of 
matter.“ | 
But if it be certain, that by the law of our nature we are un- 
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avoidably determined to believe that matter exiſts, and to act up- 
on this belief, (and nothing, I think, is more certain), how can 
it be imagined, that a contrary belief would produce no altera- 
tion in our conduct and ſentiments? Surely the laws of nature 
are not ſuch trifles, as that it ſhould be a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, whether we act and think agreeably to them or not? 1 
believe that matter exiſts ; — I muſt believe that matter exiſts ; 
— I muſt continually act upon this belief; ſuch is the law of my 
conſtitution. Suppoſe my conſtitution changed in this reſpect, 
all other things remaining as they are ; — would there then be 
no change in my ſentiments and conduct? If there would not, 
then 1s this law of nature, in the firſt place, uſeleſs, becauſe men 
could do as well without it ; ſecondly, inconvenient, becauſe its 
end is to keep us ignorant of the truth; and, thirdly, abſurd, 
becauſe inſufficient for anſwering its end, the Biſhop of Cloyne, 
and others, having, it ſeems, diſcovered the truth in ſpite of it. 
Is this according to the uſual economy of Nature? Does this lan- 
guage become her ſervants and interpreters ? « Is it poſſible to de- 
viſe any ſentiments or maxims more ſubverſive of truth, and more 
repugnant to the ſpirit of true philoſophy ? 

Further: All external objects have ſome qualities in common; 
but between an external object and an idea, or thought of the 
mind, there is not, there cannot poſſibly be, any reſemblance. 
A grain of ſand, and the globe of the earth; a burning coal, and 
a lump of ice; a drop-of ink, and a ſheet of white paper, re- 
ſemble each .other, in being extended, ſolid, figured, coloured, 
and diviſible ; but a thought or idea has no extenſion, ſolidity, 
figure, colour, nor diviſibility: ſo that no two external objects 
can be ſo unlike, as an external object and (what philoſophers 
call) the idea of it. Now we are taught by BERKELEY, that ex- 
ternal objects (that is, the things we take for. external objects) 
Aa are 
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are nothing but ideas in our minds; in other words, that they 
are in every reſpect different from what they appear to be. This 
candle, it ſeems, hath not one of thoſe qualities it appears to have: 
it is not white, nor luminous, nor round, nor diviſible, nor ex- 
tended ; for to an idea of the mind, not one of theſe qualities 
can poſſibly belong. How then {ſhall I know what it really is? 
From what it ſeems to. be, I can conclude nothing ; no more than 
a blind man, by handling a bit of black wax, can judge of the 
colour of ſnow, or the viſible appearance of the ſtarry heavens, 
The candle may be an Egyptian pyramid, the King of Pruſſia, 
a mad dog, or nothing at all: it may be the iſland of Madagaſ- 
car, Saturn's ring, or one of the Pleiades, for any thing I know, 
or can ever know, to the contrary, except you allow me to judge 
of its nature from its appearance; which, however, I cannot rea- 
ſonably do, if its appearance and nature are in every reſpec ſo 
difterent and unlike as not to have one ſingle quality in common. 
I muſt therefore believe it to. be, what it appears to be, a real, 
corporeal, external gY<t, and ſo reject BERKELEY's ſyſtem; or 
I never can, Wich V ſhadow of reaſon, believe any thing what- 
ſoever concerning” ik. — Will it yet be ſaid, that the belief of this 
ſyſtem cannot in the leaſt affect our ſentiments and conduct? 
With equal truth may it be ſaid, that Newton's conduct and 
ſentiments would not have been in the leaſt affected by his being 
metamorphoſed into an idiot, or a pillar of ſalt. 
Some readers may perhaps be diſſatisfied with this reaſoning, 
on account of the ambiguity of the words external object and idea; 
which, however, the aſſertors of the non-exiſtence of matter 
have not as yet fully explained. Others may think that I muſt 
have miſunderſtood the author; for that he was too. acute a lo- 
gician to leave his ſyſtem expoſed to objections ſo deciſive, and 
ſo obvious. To gratify ſuch readers, I will not inſiſt on theſe 
objections. 
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if he had put them in practice, no hurt would have enſue 
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objections. That I may have miſunderſtood the author's doc- 
trine, is not only poſſible, but highly probable; nay, I have 
reaſon to think, that it was not perfectly underſtood even by 
himſelf, For did not BERKELEY write his Principles of human 
Knowledge, with this expreſs view, (which does him great ho- 
nour), to baniſh ſcepticiſm both from ſcience and from religion ? 
Was he not ſanguine in the hope of ſucceſs? And has not the 
event proved, that he was egregiouſly miſtaken? For is it not 
evident, from the uſe to which other authors have applied it, 
that his ſyſtem leads to Atheiſm. and univerſal ſcepticiſm ? And 
if a machine diſappoint its inventor ſo. far as to produce effects 
contrary to thoſe he wiſhed, intended, and expected; may we 
not, without breach of charity, conclude, that he did not per- 
fectly underſtand his plan? At any rate, it appears from this 
fact, that our author did not foreſee all the objections to which 
his theory is liable. He did not foreſee, that it might be made 
the foundation of a ſceptical ſyſtem: if he had, we know he 
would have renounced it with abhorrence. wy 
This one objection, therefore, (in which ® chin I cannot be 
miſtaken), will fully anſwer my preſent: * ptpþoſe : Our author's 
doctrine is contrary to common belief, and leads to univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. Suppoſe it, then, univerſally and ſeriouſſy adopted; 
ſuppoſe all men diveſted of all belief, and conſequently of all 
principle: would not the diſſolution of ſociety, and the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind, neceſſarily enſue ? | 
Still I ſhall be told, that BERKELEY was a good man, and chat 
his principles did him no hurt. I allow it; he was indeed a 
moſt excellent perſon; none can revere his es more than l. 
But does it appear, that he ever acted according to his 2 05 
or that he thoroughly underſtood them? Does it appear, 9 
to 
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ed them. The appearance of a precipice or wild beaſt was nothing to Pyrrho; 
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himſelf “, or to ſociety? Does it appear, that he was a ſceptic, 
or a friend to ſcepticiſm ? Does it appear, that men. may adopt 
his principles without danger of becoming ſceptics? The con- 
trary of all this appears with uncontrovertible evidence. 

Surely pride was not made for man. ne moſt exalted genius 
may find in himſelf many affecting memorials of human frailty, 
and ſuch as often render him an object of compaſſion to thoſe 
who in virtue and underſtanding are far inferior. I pity BERKe- 
LEY's weakneſs in patroniſing an abſurd. and dangerous theory; 
doubt not but it may have overcaſt many of his days with a 
gloom, which neither the approbation of his conſcience; nor the 
natural ſerenity of his temper, could entirely diſſipate. And 
though I were to believe, that he was intoxicated with this theo- 
ry, and rejoiced in it; yet {till I ſhould pity the intoxication as a. 
weakneſs : for candour will not permit me to give it a harſher 
name; as I ſee in his other writings, and know by the teſtimo- 
ny of his contemporaries, ' particularly Pope and Swift, that he 
was a friend to virtue, and to human nature. 

We muſt not ſuppoſe a falſe doctrine harmleſs, merely becauſe 
it has not been able to corrupt the heart of a good man. Nor, 
becauſe a few ſceptics have not authority to render ſcience con- 
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Leet it not be pretended, that a man may diſbelieve his ſenſes without danger 
of inconvenience. Pyrrho (as we read in Diogenes Laertius) profeſſed. to diſbe- 
lieve his ſenſes, and to be in no apprehenſion from any of the objects that affet- 


at leaſt he ſaid ſo : he would not avoid them; he knew they were nothing at all, 
or at leaſt that they were not what they ſeemed ta be. Suppoſe him to have been. 
in earneſt ; and ſuppoſe his keepers to have in earneſt adopted the ſame prin - 
ciples : would not their limbs and lives have been in-as great danger, as the limbs 
and life of a blind and deaf man wandering by himſelf in a ſolitary place, with his 
hands tied behind his back? I would as ſoon ſay, that our ſenſes. are uſeleſs fa- 
culties, as that we might diſbelieve them without danger of inconvenience. 
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temptible, nor power to overturn ſociety, muſt we ſuppoſe, that 
therefore ſcepticiſm is not dangerous to ſcience or mankind. 
The effects of a general ſcepticiſm would be dreadful and fatal. 
We mult therefore, notwithſtanding our reverence for the charac- 
ter of BERKELEY, be permitted to affirm, what we have ſuth- 
ciently proved, that his doctrine is ſubverſive of man's moſt 
important intereſts, as a moral, intelligent, and percipient be- 
ing. 

Aden all, though I were to grant, that the diſbelief of the ex- 
iſtence of matter could not produce any conſiderable change in 
our principles of action and reaſoning, the reader will find in. 
the ſequel *, that the point I have chiefly in. view would not be 
much affected even by that conceſſion. I ſay not this, as being 
diffident or ſceptical in regard to what I have advanced on the 
preſent ſubject. Doctrines which I do not believe, I will never re- 
commend to others. I am abſolutely certain, that to me the be- 
lief of BERKELEY's ſyſtem would be attended with the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences; and that it would be equally dangerous to the 
reſt of mankind, I cannot doubt, ſo long as I believe their na- 
ture and mine to be the ſame, 

Though it be abſurd to attempt a proof of what is ſelf-evident, 
it is manly and meritorious to confute the objections that ſophi- 
{try may urge againſt it. This, with reſpect to the ſubject in 
queſtion, has been done, in a deciſive: and maſterly manner, by 
the learned and ſagacious Dr Reid ; who proves, that the rea- 
lonings of BERKELEY, and others, concerning primary and. ſe- 
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condary qualities *, owe all their ſtrength to the ambiguity of 
words. I have proved, that, though this fundamental error had 
never been detected, the philoſophy of BERKELEY is in its own 
nature abſurd, becauſe it ſuppoſes the original principles of com- 
mon ſenſe controvertible and fallacious: a ſuppoſition repugnant 
to the genius of true philoſophy ; and which leads to univerſal 
credulity, or univerſal ſcepticiſm; and, conſequently, to the 
ſubverſion of all knowledge and virtue. 

It is proper, before we proceed to the next inſtance, to make a 
remark or two on what has been ſaid. 


1, Here we have an inſtance of a doctrine advanced by ſome 
philoſophers, in direct contradiction to the general belief of all 
men in all ages. 


2. The reaſoning by which it 1s ſupported, though long ac- 
counted unanſwerable, did never produce a ſerious and ſteady 
conviction, Common ſenſe ſtill declared the doctrine to be falſe; 
we were ſorry to find the powers of human reaſon ſo limited, as 
not to afford a logical confutation of it; we were convinced it 


* Des CaR TES, Locke, and BnRKELEy, ſuppoſe, that what we call a body 
is nothing but a collection of qualities; and theſe they divide into primary and ſe- 
condary. Of the former kind are magnitude, extenſion, ſolidity, &c. which 
Locks and the CAR TESUIùNs allow to belong to bodies at all times, whether per- 
ceived or not. Of the latter kind are the heat of fire, the ſmell and taſte of a 
coſe, &c. and theſe, by the ſame authors, and by BERKELEY, are ſaid to exiſt, 
not in the bodies themſelves, but only in the mind that perceives them : an error 
they are led into by ſuppoſing, that the words heat, taſte, ſmell, &c. ſignify no- 
thing but a perception; whereas we have formerly ſhown, that they alſo ſignify 
an external thing. BERKELEY, following the hints which he found in Des Car- 
TES, MALEBRANCHE, and Locke, has applied the ſame mode of reaſoning to 
prove, that primary, as well as ſecondary qualities, have no external exiſtence 3 
and conſequently, that body (which conſiſts of theſe two claſſes of qualities, and 
nothing elſe) exiſts only as an idea in the mind that perceives it, and exiſts no long- 
er than while it is perceived. 
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merited confutation, and flattered ourſelves, that one time or o- 
ther it would be confuted. 

3. The real and general belicf of this doctrine would be attend- 
ed with fatal conſequences to ſcience, and to human nature; 
for this is a doctrine according to which a man could not act 
nor reaſon in the common affairs of life, without incurring the 
charge of inſanity or folly, and involving himſelf in diſtreſs and 
perdition. 

4. An ingenious man, from a ſenſe of the bad tendency of 
this doctrine, applies himſelf to examine the principles on which 
it is founded; diſcovers them to be erroneous ; and proves, to 
the full conviction of competent judges, that from beginning to 
end it is all a myſtery of falſehood, ariſing from the uſe of ambi- 
guous words, and from the gratuitous admiſhon of principles 
which never could have been admitted if they had been thorough- 
ly underſtood. 


. III. 


Of Liberty and Meceſſity. 


THE ſecond inftance to which I purpoſe to apply the principles 
of this diſcourſe, by ſhowing the danger of carrying any in- 
veſtigation beyond the dictates of common ſenſe, is no other 
than the celebrated queſtion concerning liberty and neceſſity; a 
queſtion on which many things have been ſaid, and ſome things, 
preſume, to little purpoſe. To enter into all the particulars of 
this controverſy, is foreign to my preſent deſign; and I would 
not wiſh to add to a diſpute already too bulky, My intention 
. 15, 
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is, to treat the doctrine of neceſſity as I treated that of the non- 
exiſtence of matter; by enquiring, whether the one be not, 
as well as the other, ; to common ſenſe, and therefore 
abſurd. 

1. That certain intentions and actions are in themſelves, and 
previous to all conſideration of their conſequences, good, laud- 
able, and meritorious ; and that other actions and intentions are 
bad, blameable, and worthy of puniſhment, — has been felt and 
acknowledged by all reaſonable creatures in all ages and nations. 
We necd not wonder at the univerſality of this ſentiment : it is 
as natural to the human conſtitution, as the faculties of hear- 
ing, ſeeing, and memory; it is as clear, unequivocal, and af- 
fecting, as any intimation from any ſenſe external or internal. 

2. That we cannot do ſome things, but have it in our power 
to do others, is what no man in his ſenſes will heſitate to af- 
firm. I can take up my ſtaff from the ground, but I cannot lift 
a ſtone of a thouſand weight. On a common, I may walk ſouth- 
ward or northward, eaſtward or weſtward ; but I cannot aſcend 
to the clouds, nor ſink downward to the centre of the earth, 
Juſt now I have power to think of an abſent friend, of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, of a paſſage in Homer, or of the death of Charles I. 
When a man aſks me a queſtion, I have it in my power to an- 
{wer or be filent, to anſwer ſoftly or roughly, in terms of re- 
ſpect or in terms of contempt. Frequent temptations to vice 
fall in my way; J may yield, or I may reſiſt: if I refiſt, I ap- 
plaud myſelf, becauſe I am conſcious it was in my power to do 
otherwiſe ; if I yield, I am filled with ſhame and remorſe, for 
having neglected to do what I might have done, and ought 
to have done. My liberty in theſe inſtances I cannot prove by 
argument ; but there is not a truth in geometry of which I am 
more certain, 

Is not this doctrine ſufficiently obvious? Muſt I quote Epicte- 

1 tus, 
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tus, or any other ancient author, to prove that men were of the 
ſame opinion in former times? No idea occurs more frequently 
in my reading and converſation, than that of power or agency ; 
and I think I underſtand my own meaning as well when 1 
ſpeak of it as when I ſpeak of any thing elſe. But this idea has had 
the misfortune to come under the examination of a certain author, 
who, according to cuſtom, has found means ſo to darken and diſ- 
figure it, that, till we have cleared it of his miſrepreſentations, we 
cannot proceed any further in the preſent ſubjet. And we are 
the more inclined to digreſs on this occaſion, becauſe he has 
made his theory of power the ground of ſome Atheiſtical infe- 
rences, which we ſhould not ſcruple at any time to ſtep out 
of our way to overturn, — Perhaps theſe frequent digreſſions are 
offenfive to the reader : they are equally ſo to the writer. To re- 
move rubbiſh is neither an elegant nor a pleaſant work, but it is 
often neceflary. It is peculiarly neceſſary in the philoſophy of 
human nature. The road to moral truth has been left in ſuch a 
plight by ſome modern projectors, that a man of honeſty and 
plain ſenſe muſt either, with great labour and loſs of time, delve 
his way through, or be ſwallowed up in a quagmire. The me- 
taphyſician advances more eaſily, His levity, perhaps, enables 
him, like Camilla in Virgil, to ſkim along the ſurface without 
ſinking ; or perhaps, the extreme ſubtlety of his genius can, like 
Satan in Paradiſe Loſt, penetrate this chaos, without being much 
incumbered or retarded in his progreſs. But men of ordinary 
talents have not thoſe advantages, and muſt therefore be allowed 
to flounce along, though with no very graceful motion, the beſt 

way they can. | | 
All ideas, according to Mr Humex's fundamental hypotheſis, 
are derived from and repreſent impreſſions : But we have never 
any impreſſion that contains any power or efficacy : - We never, 
B b therefore, 
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therefore, have any idea of power . In proof of the minor pro- 
poſition of this ſyllogiſm, he remarks, That * when we think 
** we perceive our mind acting on matter, or one piece of mat- 
ter acting upon another, we do in fact perceive only two ob- 
jects or events contiguous and ſucceſſive, the ſecond of which 
is always found in experience to follow the firſt; but that we 
never perceive, either by external ſenſe, or by conſciouſneſs, 
that power, energy, or efficacy, which connects the one event 
with the other. By obſerving that the two events do always 
accompany each other, the imagination acquires a habit of go- 
ing readily from the firſt to the ſecond, and from the ſecond 
to the firſt; and hence we are led to conceive a kind of neceſ- 
* fary connection between them. But in fact there is neither ne- 
* ceſlity nor power in the objects we conſider, but only in the 
mind that conſiders them; and even in the mind, this power 
of neceſſity is nothing but a determination of the fancy, ac- 
** quired by habit, to paſs from the idea of an object to that of 
its uſual attendant . So that what we call the efficacy of 
a cauſe to produce an effect, is neither in the cauſe nor in the 
effect, but only in the imagination, which has contracted a habit of 
paſſing from the object called the cauſe, to the object called the 
effect, and thus aſlociating them together. Has the fire a power 
to melt lead? No; but the fancy is determined by habit to paſs 
from the idea of fire to that of melted lead, on account of our 
having always perceived them contiguous and ſucceſſive ; —and 
this is the whole matter, Have I a power to move my arm? 
No; the volition that precedes the motion of my arm has no 
connection with that motion; but the motion having been always 
obſerved to follow the volition, comes to be aſſociated with it in 
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the fancy; and what we call the power, or neceſſary connection, 
has nothing to do, either with the volition, or with the motion, 
but is merely a determination of my fancy, or your fancy, or 
any body's fancy, to aſſociate the idea or impreſſion of my voli- 
tion with the impreſſion or idea of the motion of my arm. —I am 
ſorry I cannot-expreſs myſelf more clearly; but I ſhould not do 
juſtice to my author, if I did not imitate his language on the 
preſent occaſion: plain words will never do, when one has an un- 
intelligible doctrine to ſupport. 

What ſhall we lay to this collection of N phraſes ? or 
what name ſhall we give it? Shall we call it a moſt ingenious 
diſcovery, illuſtrated by a moſt ingenious argument? This 
would be complimenting the author at a very great expence ; for 
this would imply, not only that he 1s the wiſeſt of mortal men, 
but alſo that he is the only individual of that ſpecies of ani- 
mals who is not a fool. Certain it is, that all men have in all 
ages talked, and argued, and ated, from a perſuaſion that they 
had .a very diſtin notion of power. If our author can prove, 
that they had no ſuch notion, he can alſo prove, that all hu- 
man diſcourſe is nonſenſe, all human actions abſurdity, and all 
human compoſitions (his own not excepted) words without mean- 
ing. The ' boldneſs of this theory will, however, paſs with 
many, for a proof of its being ingenious. Be it ſo, Gentlemen, 
I diſpute not about epithets; if you will have it, that genius 
conſiſteth in the art of putting words together ſo as to form ab- 
ſurd propoſitions, I have nothing more to ſay. Others will ad- 
mire this doctrine, becauſe the words by which the author 
means to illuſtrate and prove it, if printed on a good paper and 
with an elegant type, would of themſelves make a pretty ſize- 
able volume. It were pity to deprive theſe people of the pleaſure 
of admiring ; otherwiſe I might tell them, that nothing is more 
ealy than this Wann of compoſition; for that I would undet- 

| Bb 2 take, 
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take, at a very ſhort warning, (if it could be done innocently, 
and without prejudice to my health), to write as many pages, 
with equal appearance of reaſon and argument, and with equal 
advantage to philoſophy and mankind, in vindication of any given 
abſurdity ; provided only, that (like the abſurdity in queſtion) 
it were expreſſed in words of which one at leaſt is ambiguous, 

In truth, I am ſo little diſpoſed to admire this extraordinary 
paradox, that nothing could make me believe its author to have 
been in earneſt, if I had not found him drawing inferences from 
it too ſerious to be jeſted with by any perſon who is not abſolute- 
ly diſtracted. It is one of Mr HUuk's maxims, That we can 
never have reaſon to believe, that any object, or quality of 
„ an object, exiſts, of which we cannot form an idea *. But, 
according to this aſtoniſhing theory of power, and cauſation, 
«© we have no idea of power, nor of a being endowed. with any 
„power, MUCH EES of one endowed with infinite power +.” 
The inference is but too glaring; and though our author does 
not plainly and avowedly expreſs it, he once and again puts his 
reader in mind, that this inference, or ſomething very like it, is 
deducible from his theory : — for which, no doubt, every friend 
to truth, virtue, and human nature, is infinitely obliged to 
him ! | | - | 

But what do you ſay in oppoſition to my theory? You affect 
to treat it with a contempt which hardly becomes you, and 
which my philoſophy has not met with from your betters ! pray 
let us hear your arguments, — And do you, Sir, really think it 
incumbent on me to prove by argument, that I, and all other 
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men, have a notion of power; and that the efficacy of a cauſe 
(of fire, for inſtance, to melt lead) is in the cauſe, and not in 
my mind? Would you think it incumbent on me to confute you 
with arguments, if you were pleaſed to affirm, that all men have 


tails and cloven feet; and that it was I who produced the earth- 


quake that deſtroyed L.iſbon, the plague that depopulates Con- 
ſtantinople, the heat that ſcorches the wilds of Africa, and the 
cold that freezes the Hyperborean ocean? Truly, Sir, I have 
not the face to undertake a direct confutation of what I do not 
underſtand ; and I am ſo far from comprehending this part of 
your ſyſtem, that I will venture to pronounce it perfectly un- 
intelligible. I know there are ſome who ſay they underſtand it; 
but I alſo know, that there are ſome who ſpeak, and read, and 
write too, with very little expence of thought. 

Theſe are all but evaſions, you exclaim; and infiſt on my 
coming to the point. Never fear, Sir; I am too deeply intereſt- 
ed in ſome of the conſequences of this theory of yours, to put 
you off with evaſions. To come therefore to the point, I ſhall firſt 
{tate your doctrine in your own words, that there may be no riſk 
of miſrepreſentation ; and then, if I ſhould not be able directly to 
prove it falſe, (for the reaſon already given), I ſhall demonſtrate, 
indirectly at leaſt, or by the apagogical method,. that it 1s not, 
and cannot be true. 
As the neceſſity,” ſays our author, which makes two times 
* two equal to four, or three angles of a triangle equal to two 
3 ones, lies only in the act of the underſtanding, by which 
we conſider and compare theſe ideas *; in like manner, the 


cc 


te 


* What! is it an act of my underſtanding that makes two and two equal to 
tour ! Was it not ſo before I was born, and would it not be ſo though all intelli- 
gence were to ceaſe throughout the univerſe ! — But it is idle to ſpend time in con- 


futing what every child who has learned the very firſt elements of ſcience, knows 
to be abſurd, 5 


by neceſſity 
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neceſſity or power which unites cauſes and effects, lies in the 


determination of the mind to paſs from the one to the other. 
The efficacy, or energy, of cauſes, 1s neither placed in the 
cauſes themſelves, nor in the Deity, nor in the concurrence of 
theſe two principles ; but belongs entirely to the ſoul, which 
conſiders the union of two or more objects in all paſt inſtances, 
It is here that the real power of cauſes is placed, along with 
their connection and neceſſity *.“ 
To find that his principles lead to Atheiſm, would ſtagger an 
ordinary philoſopher, and make him ſuſpect his fundamental hy- 
potheſis, and all his ſubſequent reaſonings. But the author now 
quoted is not apt to be ſtaggered by conſiderations of this kind. 
On the contrary, he is ſo intoxicated with his diſcovery, that, 
however ſceptical in other points, he ſeems willing to admit this 
as one certain concluſion F. | 

If a man can reconcile himſelf to Atheiſm, which is the great- 
eſt of all abſurdities, I fear I ſhall hardly put him out of con- 
ceit with his doctrine, when I ſhow him, that other leſs enor- 
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* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 291- 


+ Speaking of it in another place, he ſays, © A conclufion which is fomewhat 

cc extraordinary, but which ſeems founded on ſufficient evidence. Nor will its e- 
«« vidence be weakened by any general diffidence of the underſtanding, or ſcepti- 
t cal ſuſpicion, concerning every conclufion which is new and extraordinary. 
No concluſions can be more agreeable to ſcepticiſm than fuch as make diſcoveries 
* concerning the weakneſs and narrow limits of human reaſon and capacity.” 
ED Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 87. edit. 170). 


- 


I know not what diſcoveries this concluſion may lead others to make concern- 
ing our author's reaſon and capacity; but I have ſome ground to think, that in 
him it has not wrought any extraordinary ſelf. abaſement; otherwiſe he would not 
have aſſerted, with ſo much confidence, what he acknowledges to be a moſt violent 
paradox, and what is indeed contrary to the experience and conviction of every 
perſon of common ſenſe, See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. P. 291. 299. 


mous 
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mous abſurdities are implied in it. We may make the trial how- 
erer. Gentlemen are ſometimes pleaſed to entertain unaccount- 
able prejudices againſt their Maker; who yet, in other matters, 
where neither faſhion nor hypotheſis interfere, condeſcend to ac- 
knowledge, that the good old diſtinction between truth and falſe- 
hood is not altogether without foundation, 

On the ſuppoſition that we have no idea of power or energy, 
and that the preceding theory of cauſation is jnſt, our author 
gives the following definition of a cauſe; which ſeems to be fairly 
deduced from his theory, and which he ſays is the beſt that he 
can give. A cauſe is an object precedent and contiguous to 
another, and ſo united with it, that the idea of the one deter- 
mines the mind to form the idea of the other, and the impreſſion 
of the one to form a more lively idea of the other *.” There are 
now in my view two contiguous houſes, one of which was built 
laſt ſummer, and the other two years ago. By ſeeing them con- 
ſtantly together for ſeveral months, I find, that the idea of the 
one determines my mind to form the 1dea of the other, and the 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 298. This is not the only definition 
of a cauſe which Mr Hume has given. But his other definitions are all, in my 
opinion, inadequate ; being all founded on the ſame abſurd theory. My buſineſs, 
however, at preſent is, not to criticiſe Mr HumMe's definitions, but to confute (if 
I can) his licentious doctrines. Theſe will be allowed to be abſurd, if they be 
found to lead to abſurd conſequences. So Mr Huuk himſelf, in another place, 
very juſtly determines : © When any opinion leads into abſurdities, it is certainly 
« falſe.” Eſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, part 2. — The definition of a cauſe, here 
quoted, is a conſequence drawn by Mr Ho uE himſelf (and in my opinion fairly 
drawn) from his theory of power and cauſation. By proving that conſequence 
to be abſurd, I prove (according to Mr Ho Mx's own fules of logic) the abſurdi- 
ty of the opinion that leads to it. This is all that I mean by quoting it; and this 
I preſume is enough. A doctrine is ſufficiently confuted, if it be ſhown to lead 
into one abſurdity. 5 | 


impreſſion 
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impreſſion of the one to form a more lively idea of the other 
So that, according to our author's definition, the one houſe i; 
the cauſe, and the other the effect! — Again, day and night 
have always been contiguous and ſucceſſive ; the imagination na. 
turally runs from the idea or impreſſion of the one to the idea of 
the other : conſequently, according to the ſame profound theory 
and definition, either day 1s the cauſe of night, or night the 
cauſe of day, juſt as we conſider the one or the other to have 
been originally prior in time; that is, in other words, light is 
either the cauſe or the effect of darkneſs ; and its being the one or 
the other depends entirely on my imagination! Let thoſe ad- 
mire this diſcovery who underſtand it. | 
Cauſation * implies more than priority and contiguity of the 
cauſe to the effect. This relation cannot he conceived at all, 
without a ſuppofition of power or energy in the cauſe . Let the 
reader recollect two things that ſtand related as cauſe and effect 
let him contemplate them with a view to this relation ; then let 
him conceive the cauſe diveſted of all power ; and he muſt at the 
ſame inſtant conceive, that it 1s a cauſe no longer : for a cauſe 
diveſted of power, is diveſted of that by which it is a cauſe, If 
a man, after examining his notion of cauſation in this manner, 
is conſcious that he has an idea of power, then I ſay he has that 
idea. If all men, in all ages, have uſed the word power, or 
ſomething fynonymous to it, and if all men know what they 
mean when they ſpeak of power, I maintain, that all men have 
a notion, conception, or idea of power, in whatever way they 
came by it: and I alfo maintain, that no true philoſopher ever 


* Cauſation denotes the relation of cauſe and effect. 


I Non fic cauſa intelligi debet, ut quod cuique antecedat id ci eauſa fit, ſed quod 
cuique efficienter antecedat. 9 Cicero De Fato, cap. 15. 


I | denied 
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denied the exiſtence or reality of any thing, merely becauſe he 
could not give an account of its origin, or becauſe the opinion 
commonly received concerning its origin did not happen to qua- 
drate with his ſyſtem. 

When, therefore, our author ſays, that the efficacy or energy 
of cauſes is not placed in the cauſes themſelves, he ſays neither 


leſs nor more than this, that what is eſſential to a cauſe is not in 


a cauſe; or, in other words, — that a cauſe is not a cauſe, — 
Are there any perſons who, upon the authority of this theoriſt, 
have raſhly adopted Atheiſtical principles? I believe there are 
ſuch. Ye dupes of -unmeaning words .and incomprehenſible ar- 
guments, behold on what a champion ye have placed your con- 
fidence! All the comfort I can give you is, that if it be poſſible 
for the ſame thing at the ſame time to be and not to be, you may 
poſſibly be in the right. | 

It follows from what has been ſaid, that we cannot admit this 
theory of power and cauſation, without admitting, at the ſame 
time, the groſſeſt and moſt impious abſurdities. Is this a ſuffi- 
cient confutatien of it? I think it is. If any perſon think o- 
therwiſe, I take a ſhorter method, and utterly deny all the pre- 
miſſes from which this ſtrange concluſion is ſuppoſed to reſult. 
deny the doctrine of impreſſions and ideas, as the author has 
explained it; nay, I have already affirmed, and proved, it to be 
not only falſe, but unintelligible. And I maintain, that though 
it could be ſhown, that all imple ideas are derived from impreſ- 
ſions, or intimations of ſenſe, it is true, notwithſtanding, that 
all men have an idea of power. They get it by experience, that 
is, by intimations of ſenſe, both external and internal. Their 
mind acting upon their body gives them this notion or idea; 
their body acting on other bodies, and acted on by other bodies, 
gives them the ſame idea; which is alſo ſuggeſted by all the ef- 
fects and changes they ſee produced in the univerſe, So tho- 
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roughly are we acquainted with it, that we can, in caſes innu- 
merable, determine, with the utmoſt accuracy and certainty, the 
degree of power neceſſary to produce a given effect. 
LL repeat, therefore, that ſome things are in our power, and o- 
thers are not; and that we perfectly underſtand our own mean- 
ing when we fay ſo. — That the reader may not lofe any chain 
in our reaſoning, he will pleaſe to look back to the fecond and 
third paragraphs of this ſection. | 
3. By attending to my own internal feelings, and to the evi- 
dence given by other men of theirs, I am ſenſible, that I deferve 
reward or puniſhment for thoſe actions only which are in my own 
power. I am no more accountable for the evil which I can nei- 
ther prevent nor remedy, than for the deſtruction of Troy, or 
the plagues of Egypt; and for the good which happens by my 
means, but againſt my will, I no more deſerve reward or praiſe, 
than if I were a. piece of inanimate matter. | 
This is the doctrine of common fenſe ; and this doctrine has 
in all ages been ſupported by ſome of the moſt powerful princi- 
ples of our nature; by principles which, in the common affairs 
of life, no man dares ſuppoſe to be equivocal or fallacious. A 
man may as well tell me that I am blind, or deaf, or that I feel 
no heat when I approach the fire, as that I have not a natural 
ſentiment diſpoſing me to blame intentional injury, and to praiſe 
intentional beneficence ; and which makes me feel and be con- 
{cious, that the evil I am compelled to do is not criminal, and that 
the good I perform againſt my will is not meritorious, That other 
men are conſcious of the ſame fentiment, I know with as much 
certainty as I can know any thing of what paſles in the minds of 
other men ; for I have daily and hourly opportunities of making 
obſervations in regard to this very point. The greateſt part of 
converſation turns upon the morality of human actions; and! 
never "= heard any perſon en blamed or applauded, by a 
reaſonable 
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reaſonable creature, for an action in the performance of which he 
was not conſidered as a free agent. The moſt rigid Predeſtina- 
rians ſuppoſe freedom of will to be in one way or other conſiſt- 
ent with eternal and unconditional decrees : if they cannot ex- 
plain in what way, — they call it a myſtery ; it ſurpaſles their 
underſtanding ; — but it muſt be ſo ; for otherwiſe the morality 
of actions is altogether inconceivable 7. Do the intereſts of 

| ſcience, 


\ . gi omnia fato fiunt, omnia fiunt cauſa antecedente; et, ſi appetitus, illa e- 

uam quæ appetitum ſequuntur : ergo, etiam aſſenſiones. At ſi cauſa appetitus non 
eſt ſita in nobis, ne ipſe quidem appetitus eſt in noſtra poteſtate. Quod ſi ita eſt, 
ne illa quidem quæ appetitu effictuntur ſunt ſita in nobis. Non ſunt igitur, neque 
y | aſſenſiones neque actiones, in noſtra poteſtate : ex quo efficitur, ut nec laudationes 


probabiliter concludi putant, non omnia fato fieri quæcunque fiant. 
Cicero, De Fato, cap. 17. 


+ The reader, I hope, does not think me ſuch a novice in reaſoning, as to 


rs urge the judgement of the council of Trent in behalf of any doctrine, philoſophi- 
A cal or religious. Yet every fact in logic and morality is worth our notice, if we 
4 would eſtabliſh thoſe ſciences on their only firm foundation, the univerſal conſent 


and practice of mankind. It deferves, therefore, to be remarked, that, at the 
Reformation, this conſciouſneſs of free will was acknowledged, both by the Lu- 
therans, and by the church of Rome, to be a principle of common ſenſe, which 
was to be aſcertained, not by reaſoning, but by experimental proof. So ſays a 
moſt judicious and elegant hiſtorian, whoſe words are remarkably appoſite to the 
preſent ſubject, and to the manner in which we treat it. Speaking of ſome articles 
ſaid to be maintained by the Lutherans, in oppofition to free-will, the hiſtorian 
informs us, that, in the judgement of many of that celebrated council, the opinion 
implied in theſe articles, “E empia, e biasfema contra Dio. — Ch' era una pazzia 


ng * contra il ſenſo comune, eſperimentando ogni huomo lg propria libertd, che non meri- 
of ta conteftatione, ma, comme Ariſtotele dice, o caſtigo, o prova eſperimentale. Che 
11 * 1 medeſimi diſcepoli di Luthero s'crano accorti della pazzia; e, moderando Paſ- 


* ſordita, diſſero poi, eſſervi libertà nelVhuomo in quello, che tocca le attioni c- 
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juſtæ ſint, nec vituperationes, nec honores, nec ſupplicia. Quod cum vitioſum ſit, 
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ſcience, or of virtue, ſuffer by this repreſentation of the matter 
I think not. 

But ſome philoſophers; nor ſatisfied with this view of it, are 
for bringing the ſentiment of moral liberty to the teſt of reaſon, 
They want to prove by argument, either that ] have, or that! 
have not, ſuch a feeling: or, if I ſhall be found to have it, they 
want to know whether it be fallacious or not. In other words, 
they want to prove, or to diſprove, what I know by inſtinct to 
be unqueſtionably certain: or they want to inquire, whether it 
be reaſonable for me to act and think according to a principle, 
which, by the law of my nature, I cannot contradict, either in 
thought or in action. Would not the ſame ſpirit of inquiry lead 
a geometrician to attempt a proof or confutation of his axioms; 
a natural philoſopher to doubt whether things be what his ſenſes 
repreſent them; an ordinary man to argue concerning the pro- 
priety of perceiving colours by the eyes, and odours by the no- 
ſtrils? Would not the ſame ſpirit of doubt and diſputation, ap- 
plied to more familiar inſtances, transform a philoſopher into a 


madman, and a perſon of plain ſenſe into an idiot ? 


But let us not be too rigid. If a philoſopher muſt needs have 
his rattles and playthings, let him have them: only, for his 
own ſake, and for the ſake of the neighbours, I would adviſe, 
that edge- tools, and other dangerous inſtruments of amuſement, 
be kept out of his reach. If a Carteſian will not, on any ac- 
count, believe his own exiſtence, except I grant him his Cg ito, 
ergo ſum, far be it from me to deprive the poor man of that con- 


ſterne politiche ed economiche, e quanto ad ogni giuſtitia civile; le quali > ſcioc. 
*© co chi non conoſce venir dal conſeglio ed ellettione; reſtringendoſi a negar la liberta 
“% quanto alla ſola giuſtitia divina.“ 


Iftoria del Cyncili Trid. di P. Sarpi, lib. 2. P. 214. edit. 4 


ſolation. 
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ſolation. The reaſoning indeed is bad, but the principle is good; 
and a good principle is ſo good a thing, that rather than oblige 
1 man to renounce it, I would diſpenſe with the ſtrict obſervance 
of a logical precept. If a ſtar-gazer cannot ſee the inhabitants of 
the moon with one perſpective, let him tie a ſcore of them toge- 
ther, with all my heart. If a virtuoſo. is inclined to look at the 
ſun through a microſcope, and at rotten cheeſe through a tele- 
ſcope, to apply ear- trumpets to his eyes, and equip his two ears 
with as many pairs of ſpectacles, he has my full permiſſion; and 
much good may it do him. Theſe amuſements are idle, but 
they are innocent. The Carteſian, if the truth were known, 
would be found neither the better nor the worſe for his enthy- 
meme. The ſtar-gazer has not atchieved a ſingle glimpſe of his 
lunar friends, but ſees more confuſedly than before: however, 
he may conſole himfelf with this reflection, that one may paſs 


through life with the character of a very honeſt and tolerably 
happy man, though he ſhould never have it in his power to ex- 


tend the ſphere of his acquaintance beyond this ſublunary 
globe. The virtuoſo takes a wrong, and indeed a prepoſterous 
method, for improving his ſight and hearing; but if he is care- 
ful to confine theſe frolics to his private apartment, and never 
boaſt in public of his- auditory, or optical apparatus, he may 
live comfortably and reſpectably enough, though. he ſhould 
never ſee the ſpots in the ſun, nor the briſtles on a mite's back. 

[ would,. however, earneſtly exhort my friend the metaphyſi- 
cian, to believe himſelf a free agent upon the bare authority of 
his feelings, and not to imagine that Nature is ſuch: a bungler in 
in her trade, as firſt to intend to impoſe upon him, and then in- 
advertently give him ſagacity to ſee through the impoſture. In- 
deed, if it were a matter of indifference, whether we believe our 
moral feelings or diſbelieve them, I ſhould not object to the uſe of 
a little unbelief now and then, by way of experiment or cordial, 
provided: 
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provided it were a thing that a reaſonable man could take any 
pleaſure in. But I am convinced, that habitual dram-drinking 
is not more pernicious to our animal nature, than habitual ſcep- 
ticiſm to our rational. And when once this ſcepticiſm comes to 
affect our moral ſentiments, or active principles, all is over with 
us: we are in the condition of a man intoxicated; fit only for 
raving, dozing, and doing miſchief. 
But, alas! the metaphyſician is too headſtrong to follow my 
advice. It would be a fine thing, indeed, ſays he, if gentlemen 
were to yield to the dictates of nature. Is there a ſingle dictate 
of nature to which people of faſhion now-a-days pay any re- 
gard? No, no; the world is grown wiſer. As to this ſentiment 
of moral liberty, I very much queſtion its title to be ranked with 
the dictates of nature. It ſeems to be a piece of vile ſophiſtica- 
tion, a paltry prejudice, hatched by the nurſe, and foſtered by 
the prieſt. I am determined to take it roundly to raſk, and exa- 
mine its pretenſions with the eye of a philoſopher and free- 
thinker. - Very well, Sir, you may take your own way; it 
requires no {kill in magic to be able to foretell the conſequence, 
A traveller no ſooner quits the right road, on ſuppoſition of its be- 
ing wrong, than he gets into one that is really ſo. If you {et out 
in your inquiry, with ſuſpecting the principles of common ſenſe 
to be erroneous, you have little chance of falling in with any 
other principles that are not erroneous, 
The reſult of the metaphyſical inquiry is as follows. 3 
human action muſt proceed from ſome motive as its cauſe. 
The motive or cauſe muſt be ſufficient to produce the action or 
effect; otherwiſe it is no motive: and, if ſufficient to produce 
it, muſt necęſſarily produce it; for every effect proceeds neceſ- 
ſarily from its cauſe, as heat neceſſarily proceeds from fire. Now, 
«© the immediate cauſes of action are volitions, or energies of the 
** will: theſe ariſe neceſſarily from paſſions or appetites; which 
proceed 
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« proceed neceſſarily from judgements or opinions; which are 
« the neceſſary effect of external things, or of ideas, operating, 
« according to the neceſſary laws of nature, upon our ſenſes, in- 
« tellect, or fancy: and theſe ideas, or things, preſent them- 
« ſelves to our powers of perception, as neceſſarily as light pre- 
« ſents itſelf when we turn our open eyes to the ſun. In a 
« word, every human action is the effect of a ſeries of cauſes, 
« each of which does neceſlarily produce its own proper effect: 
« {© that if the firſt operate, all the reſt muſt follow. It is con- 
« feſſed, that an action may proceed immediately from volition, 
„ and may therefore properly be called voluntary: but the 
primum mobile or firſt cauſe, even of a voluntary action, is 
„ ſomething as independent on our will, as the production of 
* the great-grandfather is independent on the grandſon. Be- 
„ tween phyfical and moral neceſſity there is no difference; the 
phenomena of the moral world being no leſs neceflary than 
* thoſe of the material. And, to conclude, if we are conſcious 
of a feeling or ſentiment of moral liberty, it muſt be a de- 
* ceitful one; for no paſt action of our lives could have been 
prevented, and no future action can be contingent. Therefore 
man is not a free, but a neceſlary agent.“ 
This is juſt ſuch a concluſion as I ſhould have expected; for 
thus it always has been, and will be, when the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe are queſtioned and diſputed. The exiftence of body, 
the exiſtence of the ſoul, the reality of our idea of power, the 
difference between moral and intellectual virtue, the certainty of 
the inference from an effect to the cauſe, and many other ſuch 
truths, dictates of common ſenſe, have been called in queſtion, and 
argued upon, And what is the reſult? Why truly it has been 
found, that there is no body, that there is no-ſoul, that we have no 
idea of power, that moral and intellectual virtue are not different, 
and that a cauſe is not neceſſary to the production of that which 
| . |; hatly 


queſtioned and debated, what could we expect, but that it would 
ſhare the ſame fate! But paſſing this for the preſent “, which, 
however, ſeems to merit attention, we ſhall here only inquire, 


all mankind have, in all ages, been of a different opinion. The 


ber. The Stoics were Fataliſts by profeſſion ; but they {till en- 
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hath a beginning. And now the liberty of human actions is 


whether this doctrine of neceſſity be not in ſome important points 
extremely ſimilar to that of the non-exiſtence of matter. 

1. Of this doctrine we obſerve, in the firſt place, that, if any 
regard is to be had to the meaning of words, and if human ac- 
tions may reaſonably be taken for the ſigns of human ſentiments, 


number of profeſſed philoſophers who have maintained that all 
things happen through unavoidable neceſſity, is but {mall ; nor 
are we to imagine that all the ancient Fataliſts were of this num- 


deavoured, as well as they could, to reconcile fate with moral 
freedom |; and the firſt ſentence of the Enchiridion of Epictetus 
contains a declaration, that opinion, purſuit, deſire, and a- 
“ verſion, and, in one word, whatever are our own actions, are 
ian our own power.“ We ſee in Cicero's fragment De Fato, and in 
the beginning of the ſixth book of Aulus Gellius, by what ſub- 


Some readers may poſſibly, on this occaſion, call to mind a ſaying of an old 
Greek author, who, though now obſolete, was in his day, and for ſeveral ages 
after, accounted a man of conſiderable penetration. I neither mention his name, 
nor tranſlate his words, for fear of offending (pardon a fond author's vanity) my 
polite readers, AN AN THN AFAITHN THE AAHOEIAS OTK EAEZANTO — 
AIA TOYTO ITEMYEI ATTOIZ O GEO EZEOS ENEPTEIAN ITAANHE EIS T0 
INSTEYSAI AYTOYE T YEYAEIL. 


+ © By Fate the Stoics ſeem to kave underſtood a ſeries of events appointed by 
„ the immutable counſels of God; or, that law of his providence by which he 
« governs the world. It is evident by their writings, that they meant it in no 
« ſenſe which interferes with the liberty of human actions.“ See Mrs Carter's ad- 
mirable Introduction to her very elegant tranſlation of the works of Epictetus, { 17+ 


T - terfu _ 
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terfuges and quibbling diſtinctions the Stoic Chryſippus recon- 
ciled the ſeemingly oppoſite priciples of fate and free-will. I am 
not ſurpriſed, that what he ſays on this ſubject is unſatisfac- 
tory: for many Chriſtians have puzzled themſeves to no purpoſe 
in the ſame argument. But though the manner in which the di- 
vine preſcience is exerted be myſterious and inexplicable, it does 
not follow, that the freedom of our will is equally ſo. Of this 
we may be, and we are, competent judges, It is ſufficiently in- 
timated to every man by his own experience ; and every man is 
ſatisfied with this intimation, and by his conduct declares, that 
he truſts to it as certain and authentic. Nothing can be a 
clearer proof, that the ſentiment of moral liberty is one of the 
moſt powerful in human nature, than its having been fo long 
able to maintain its ground, and often in oppoſition to other po- 
pular opinions apparently repugnant. The notion of fate has pre- 
vailed much in the world, and yet could never ſubvert this 
ſentiment even in the vulgar. — If it be aſked, where the vulgar 
opinions of ancient times are to be found? I anſwer, that in the 
writings of the moſt popular poets we have a chance to find them 
more genuine than in ſyſtems of philoſophy. — To advance para- 
doxes, and conſequently to diſguiſe facts, 1s often the moſt ef- 
fectual recommendation of a philofopher : but a poet muſt con- 
form himſelf to the general principles and manners of mankind ; 
otherwiſe he can never become a general favourite, 

Now the ſyſtem of Homer and Virgil concerning fate and free- 
will, is perfectly explicit. Homer aſſigns three cauſes,” I 
quote the words of Pope, of all the good and evil that happens 
in this world, which he takes a particular care to diſtinguiſh, 
Firſt, the will of God, ſuperior to all. Secondly, deſtiny or 
fate, meaning the laws and order of nature, affecting the con- 
** ſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing them to good or evil, pro- 
© ſperity or misfortune ; which the Supreme Being, if it be his 

Dd © pleaſure, 
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“ pleaſure, may over-rule, (as Jupiter is inclined to do in the 
** caſe of Sarpedon *); but which he generally ſuffers to take ef. 
fect. Thirdly, our own free-will,. which either by prudence 
overcomes thoſe natural influences and paſſions, or by folly 
** ſuffers us to fall under them f.“ In regard to ſome of the de- 
crees of fate, Homer informs us, that they were conditional, or 
ſuch as could not take effect, except certain actions were per- 
formed by men, Thus Achilles had it in his power to continue 
at Troy, or to return home before the end of the war. If he choſe 
to ſtay, his life would be ſhort and. glorious; if to return, he 
| was to enjoy peace and leiſure to a good old age I. He prefers 


cc 


cc 


* Iliad, xvi. 433. 
+ Iliad, i. 5. xix. 90. Odyſſ. i. 7. 39. See Pope's notes on theſe paſſages. 


I MyTyp yap Te us prol Yea Ot ric apyuporita 
Arybatiag nipag pepiper lararoo Tod & c. Iliad ix. 415. 


My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 
| And each alternate, life or fame, propos'd. 
Here if I ſtay before the Trojan town, 
. Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown ;; 
If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long extended days. Pope: 


| On voit (ſays M. Dacier, in her note on this paſlage) partout dans Homere des 
* marques qu'il avoit connu cette double deſtinee des hommes, ſi neceſſaire pour ac- 
corder le libre arbitre avec la predeſtination. En voicy un teſmoignage bien for- 
mel et bien expres. Il y a deux chemins pour tous les hommes: s'ils prennent 
celuy-la, il leur arrivera telle choſe ; s'ils prennent celuy-cy, leur ſort ſera different, 


| | | Sophocles, in like manner, repreſents the decree of Deſtiny concerning Ajax, 
| | as conditional. The anger of Minerva againſt that hero was to laſt only one day: 
j | if his friends kept him within doors during that ſpace, all would be well; if they 
| | ſuffered him to go abroad unattended, his death was inevitable. Ajax Maſtig. 772. 


| 794. 818, Ei Ae ede Ale (ſays the ſcholiaſt), owS$yorrar tr It un, AT CNNUTAL 95 
|| Touro Te. To e Tv perptiiov nde: we M Ounpos, Alx bade xnpas pe pi Davaroio Th 
| 


A999t. Sophacles, apud H. Steph, 1588, þ. 48. 
ll | the 
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the former, though he well knew what was to follow: and I 
know not whether there be any other circumſtance in the cha- 
racer of this hero, except his love to his friend and to his father, 
which ſo powerfully recommends him to our regard. This 
gloomy reſolution inveſts him with a mournful dignity, the ef- 
fects of which the reader often feels at his heart, in a ſentiment 
made up of admiration, pity, and horror. But this by the by. 
According to Virgil, the completion, even of the abſolute de- 
crees of fate, may be retarded by the agency of beings inferior to 
Jupiter *: a certain term is fixed to every man beyond which his 
life cannot laſt; but before this period arrives, he may die, by 
accidental misfortune, or deſerved puniſhment f: to virtue and 
vice neceſſity reaches not at all 4. 


In 


Non dabitur regnis (eſto) prohibere Latinis, 
Atque immota manet fatis Lavinia conjux 
At trahere, atque moras tantis licet addere rebus. 


Eneid. vii. 313. 


+ Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat. — Eneid. iv. 696. 


Stat ſua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus eſt vitæ; ſed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 


Aneid. x. 467. 


I agree with Servius (not. in ZEneid, x.) that the philoſophical maxims to be 
found in poets are not always conſiſtent. The reaſon is plain: Poets imitate the 
{ſentiments of people of different characters, placed in different circumſtances, and 
actuated by different paſſions; and no body expects, that the language or thoughts 
ſuitable to a certain character, placed in certain circumſtances, and actuated by 
certain paſſions, ſhould be conſiſtent with thoſe of a different character whoſe 

* circunultances and paſſions are different. But I cannot agree with that annotator, 
D d 2 | "20 
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In all the hiſtories I have read of ancient or modern, ſavage or 
civilized nations, I find the conduct of mankind has ever been 
ſuch as I ſhould expect from creatures poſſeſſed of moral freedom, 
and conſcious of it. Several forms of falſe religion, and ſome er- 
roneous commentaries on the true, have impoſed tenets incon- 
ſiſtent with this freedom; but men have ſtill acted, notwith- 


ſtanding, as if they believed themſelves to be free. Creeds, ex- 


preſſed in general terms, may eafily be impoſed on the ignorant, 
and the ſelfiſh; by the former they are miſunderſtood, by the 
latter diſregarded : but to overpower a natural inſtinct is a diffl- 
cult taſk ; and a doctrine which is eafily ſwallowed when pro- 


poſed in general terms, may prove diſguftful when applied to a 


particular caſe. | 

The belief of a deſtiny,” ſays Mr Macaulay in his hiſtory of 
St Kilda “, © is one of the ſtrongeſt articles of this people's creed; 
and it will poſhbly be found upon examination, that the com- 
* mon people, in all ages, and in moit countries, give into the 
the ſame notion. At St Kilda, fate and providence are much 
the ſame thing. After having explained theſe terms, I aſked 
<* ſome of the people there, Whether it was in their power to do 


in ſuppoſing the paſſage quoted from the fourth book, inconſiſtent with what is 
quoted from the 1oth ; and that the former is according to the Epicurean, and 
the latter according to the Stoical, philoſophy. In the latter paſſage, it is ſaid, 
that a certain day or time is appointed by fate for the utmoſt limit of every man's 
life : in the former, the very ſame thing is. implied.; only it is ſaid further, that 
Dido died before her time; and there is nothing in the 10th book that inſinuates 
the impoſſibility of this. The ſentiments contained in theſe three quotations are 
conformable to Homer's theology, and to one another; and it deſerves our no- 
ice, that the firſt comes from the mouth of Juno, the ſecond from the poet or 


his muſe, and the third from Jupiter himſelf; whence I infer, that they were a- 


greeable to the poet's creed, or at leaſt to che popular creed of his age. 
p 243, 
* good 
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good and evil? The anſwer made by thoſe who were unac- 
« quainted with the ſyſtematical doctrines of divinity was, That 
« the queſtion was a very childiſh one ; as every man alive muſt 
« be conſcious, that he himſelf is a free agent,” —If it be true, 
as I believe it is, that the common people in moſt countries are 
inclined to acknowledge a deſtiny or fate; and if it be alſo true, 
that they are conſcious of their own free agency notwithſtand- 
ing; this alone would convince me, though I had never conſult- 
ed my own experience, that the ſentiment of moral liberty is 
one of the ſtrongeſt in human nature. For how many of their 
vices might they not excuſe, if they could perſuade themſelves, 
or others, that theſe proceed from cauſes as independent on their 
will, as thoſe from which ſtorms, earthquakes, and eclipſes, a- 
riſe, and the temperature of ſoils and ſeaſons, and the found and 
unſound conſtitutions of the human body ! Such a perſuaſion, 
however, we find not that they have at any time entertained or 
attempted ; from which I think there is good reaſon to conclude, 
that it is not in their power. 

There is no principle in man, religion excepted, that has pro- 
duced ſo great revolutions, and makes ſuch a figure in the hiſto- 
ry of the world, as the love of political liberty: of which in- 
deed all men do not form the ſame notion; ſome placing it in 
the power of doing what they pleaſe, others in the power of do- 
ing what is lawful; ſome in being governed by laws of their 
own making, and others in being governed by equitable laws, 
and tried by equitable judges : — but of which it is univerſally 
agreed, that it leaves in our power many of our moſt important 
actions. And yet, ſay ſome authors, all things happen through 
Irreſiſtible neceſſity, and there is not in the human mind any idea 
of any power, Strange! that ſo many, eſpecially among the 
beſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of men, ſhould. have been. ſo 
baſſionately enamoured of an inconceivable nonentity, as to a- 


L bandon, 
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bandon, for its ſake, their eaſe, their health, their fortunes, and 
their lives! At this rate we are wonderfully miſtaken, when we 
ſpeak of Dox Quixote as a madman, and of Leonidas, Brutus, 
Wallace, Hampden, Paoli, as wiſe, and good, and great! The 
caſe it ſeems is juſt the reverſe: theſe heroes deſerve no other 
name than that of raving bedlamites; and the illuſtrious knight 
of La Mancha, to whom the object of his valour was at leaſt a 
concervable phantom, was a perſon of excellent underſtanding, and 
molt perfect knowledge of the world ! 

Do not all mankind diſtinguiſh between mere harm and inju- 
ry? Is there one rational being unacquainted with this diſtinc- 
tion ? If a man were to act as if he did not comprehend it, 
would not the world pronounce him a fool? And yet this dif- 
tinction is incomprehenſible, except we ſuppoſe ſome beings to 
act neceſſarily, and others from free choice. A man gives me a 
blow, and inſtantly I feel reſentment : but a byſtander informs 
me, that the man is afflicted with the epilepſy, which deprive 
him of the power of managing his limbs; that the blow was not 
only without deſign, but contrary to his intention; and that he 
could not have prevented it. My reſentment is gone, tho' I ſtil] 
feel pain from the blow, Can there be any miſtake in this expe- 
rience ? Can I think that I feel reſentment, when in reality I do 
not feel it? that I feel no reſentment, when I am conſcious of the 
contrary ? And if I feel reſentment in the one caſe, and not in 


the other, it is certain there ſeems to me to be ſome diſſimili- 
rude between them. But it 1s only 1n reſpect of the intention of 


him who gave the blow that there can be any diſſimilitude: for 
all that I learn from the information by which my reſentment 
was extinguiſhed is, that what I ſuppoſed to proceed from an 
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evil intention, did really proceed from no evil intention, but 
from the neceſſary effect of a material cauſe, in which che wil 
had no concern. What ſhall we ſay then? that the diſtinction 


between 
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between injury and mere harm, acknowledged by all mankind, 
does imply, that all mankind ſuppoſe the actions of moral beings 
to be free? or ſhall we ſay, that reſentment, though it ariſes u- 
niformly in all men on certain occaſions, does yet proceed from 
no cauſe; the actions which do give riſe to it being in every re- 
ſpect the ſame with thoſe which do not give riſe to it? 

Further, all men expect, with full aſſurance, that fire will burn 
to-morrow ; but all men do not with full aſſurance expect, that 
a thief will ſteal to-morrow, or a miſer refuſe an alms to a beg- 
gar, Or A debauchee commit an act of intemperance, even tho 
opportunities offer. If I had found, on blowing up my fire this- 
morning, that the flame was cold, and converted water into ice, 
I ſhould have been much more aſtoniſhed, than if I had detected 
a man reputed honeſt in the commiſſion of an act of theft. The 
former I would call a prodigy, a contradiction to the known 
laws of Nature: of the latter I ſhould ſay, that I am ſorry for 
it, and could never haye expected it; but I ſhould not ſuppoſe 
any prodigy in the caſe, All general rules, that regard the in- 
fluence of human characters on human actions, admit of excep- 
tions; but the general laws of matter admit of none. Ice was 
cold, and fire hot, ever ſince the creation; hot ice, and cold fire, 
are, according to the preſent conſtitution of the world, impoſli- 
ble: but that a man ſhould ſteal to-day, who never ſtole be- 
fore, is no impoſſibility at all. The coldneſs of the flame I ſhould 
doubtleſs think owing to ſome cauſe, and the diſhoneſty of tlie 
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man to ſome ſtrange revolution in his ſentiments and principles; 
but I never could bring myſelf to think the man as paſſive, in re- 
gard to this revolution, as the fire muſt be ſuppoſed to be, in 
regard to the cauſe by which its nature is changed. The man 
has done what he ought not to have done, what he might have 
prevented, and what he deſerves puniſhment for not preventing; 
— this is the language of all rational beings : — but the fire is 

| wholly 
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wholly unconſcious and inert. Who will ſay that there is the 
{ame neceſſity in both caſes ! 
Fataliſts are fond of inferring moral neceſſity from phyſical, in 
the way of analogy. But ſome of their arguments on this topic 
are moſt ridiculouſly abſurd. ** There is,“ ſays Voltaire's [gn 
rant Philoſopher, nothing without a cauſe. An effect without 
0 a cauſe, are words without meaning. Every time I have a 
*© will, this can only be in conſequence of my judgement good 
or bad; this judgement is neceſſary; therefore ſo is my will.” 
; — All this hath been ſaid by others : but what follows 1s, I be- 
lieve, peculiar to this /znorant Philoſopher, © In effect,“ conti- 
i nues he, it would be very ſingular, that all nature, all the pla- 
<« nets, ſhould obey eternal laws, and that there ſhould be x 
little animal, five feet high, who, in contempt of theſe laws, 
could act as he pleaſed, ſolely according to his caprice.” Sin- 
gular! aye, ſingular indeed. So very ſingular, that yours, Sir, 
if I miſtake not, is the firſt human brain that ever conceived ſuch 
a notion. If man be free, no body ever dreamed that he made 
himſelf ſo, in contempt of the laws of Nature; it is in conſe- 
„ quence of a law of Nature that he is a free agent. But paſſing 
this, let us attend to the reaſoning. The planets are not free a- 
gents; therefore it would be very ſingular, that man ſhould be 
one. Not a whit more ſingular, than that this ſame animal of 
five feet ſhould perceive, and think, and read, and write, and 
peak; attributes which no aſtronomer has ever ſuppoſed to be- 
long to the planets, notwithſtanding their brilliant appearance, 
and ſtupendous magnitude. We do too much honour to ſuch 
reaſoning, 
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Mr Voltaire has often laboured, with more zeal than furcefs, to prove, a. 
mongſt other ſtrange doctrines, that Shakeſpeare and Milton were no great poets. 
What if 1 ſhould here help him to an argument as deciſive on that point as any 

he 
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reaſoning, when we reply to it in the bold, but ſublime words of 
the poet : 


Knowſt thou th* importance of a ſoul immortal? 
Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds ! 
Amazing pomp ! redouble this amaze ; 
Ten thouſand add; and twice ten thouſand more; 
Then weigh the whole; oxE sou outweighs them all, 
And calls th' aſtoniſhing magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation poor. Complaint, Night 7, 


Or in the ſimpler language of another great genius: If we 
* conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put that in 
the ſcale againſt brute and inanimate matter, we may affirm, 
« without overvaluing human nature, that the ſoul of one vir- 
* tuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency, 
than the ſun and his planets, and all the ſtars in the world *.“ 

Mr Hum, in an eſſay on this ſubject, maintains, that the ap- 
pearances in the moral and material world are equally uniform, and 
equally neceſſary ; nay, and acknowledged to be ſo, both by philo- 


he has yet invented, and framed exactly according to the rules of his own logic, as 
exemplified in the paſſage now before us? The Engliſh ſay, that Shakeſpeare 
« and Milton were great poets. Now it is well known, that neither Plinlimmon 
in Wales, nor Mealfourvouny in Scotland, neither Lebanon in Syria, nor Atlas 
in Mauritania, ever wrote one good verſe in their days; and yet each of theſe 
mountains exceeds in corporeal magnitude ten thouſand Miltons, and as many 
Shakeſpeares. But it would be very ſingular, that maſſes of ſo great diſtinction 
thould never have been able to put pen 'to paper with any ſucceſs, and yet that 
no fewer than two pieces of Engliſh fleſh and blood, ſcarce ſix feet long, ſhould, 
in contempt of Nature and all her laws, have penned poems that are intitled 
* to general admiration !” | 
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* Bentley's Sermons at Boyle's Lectures, Serm. VIII. 
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moral liberty. lt is true,” ſays a worthy and ingenious, 
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ſophers and by the vulgar. In proof of this, he confines himſelf 
to general topics, on which he declaims with ſome plauſibility, 
Human nature has been nearly the ſame in all ages. True. For 
all men poſſeſs nearly the ſame faculties, which are employed a- 
bout nearly the ſame objects, and deſtined to: operate within the 
{ame narrow ſphere. And if a man have power to chuſe one of 
two things, to act or not to act, he has all the liberty we contend 
for. How is it poſſible, then, that human nature, taken in the 
groſs, ſhould not be found nearly the ſame in all ages! But if 
we come to particulars, we ſhall not perhaps find two human 
minds exactly alike. In two of the moſt congenial characters on 

earth, the ſame cauſes will not produce the ſame effects; nay, 
the ſame cauſes will not always produce the ſame effects even in 
the ſame character. 


Some Fataliſts deny, that our internal feelings are in favour of 


W 


though fanciful, author, that a man by internal feeling may 
„ prove his own free-will, if by free - will be meant the power of 
** doing what a man wills or deſires; or of reſiſting. the motives 
of ſenſuality, ambition; &c, ; that is free-will'in the popular 
and practical ſenſe. Every perſon may eafily recollect inſtan- 
ces, where he has done theſe ſeveral things. But theſe are en- 
4 tirely foreign to the prefent queſtion: To prove that a man 
has free-will in the ſenſe oppoſite to mechaniſm, he ought to 
© feel, that he can do different things while the. motives remain 
e preciſely the ſame. And here J apprehend. the internal feel- 
© ings are entirely againſt free-will, where the motives are of a 
© ſufficient magnitude to be evident: where they are not, no- 
thing can be proved. “.“ — Queſtions of this kind would be 
more eaſily ſolved, if authors would explain their doctrine by 
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examples. When this is not done, we cannot always be ſure 
that we underſtand their meaning, eſpecially in abſtract ſubjects, 
where language, after all our care, is often equivocal and inade- 
quate. If I rightly underſtand this author, and am allowed to 
examine his principles by my own experience, I muſt conclude, 
that he very much miſtakes the fact. Let us take an example. 
A man is tempted to the commiſſion of a crime: his motive to 
commit, is the love of money, or the gratification of appetite : 
his motive to abſtain, is a regard to duty, or to reputation. 
Suppoſe him to weigh theſe motives in his mind, for an hour, a 
day, or a week; and ſuppoſe, that, during this ſpace, no addi- 
tional conſideration occurs to him on either fide : which, I 
think, may be ſuppoſed, becauſe I know it is poſſible, and I be- 
lieve often happens. While his mind is in this ftate, the mo- 
tives remain preciſely the ſame: and yet it is to me inconcei- 
vable, that he ſhould at any time, during this ſpace, feel himſelf 
under a neceſſity of committing, or under a neceſſity of not 
committing, the crime. He is indeed under a neceſſity either to 
do, or not to do: but every man, in ſuch a caſe, feels that he 
has it in his power to chuſe the one or the other. At leaſt, in 
all my experience, I have never been conſcious, nor had any rea- 
ſon to believe that other men were conſcious, of any ſuch ne- 
ceſſity as the author here ſpeaks of. 

Again: Suppoſe two men, in the circumſtances above men- 
tioned, to yield to the temptation, and to be differently affected 
by a review of their conduct; the one repining at fortune, or 
fate, or providence, for having placed him in too tempting a fi- 
tuation, and ſolicited him by motives too powerful to be reſiſted ; 
the other blaming and upbraiding himſelf for yielding to the bad 
motive, and reſiſting the good: — I would aſk, which of theſe 
two kinds of remorſe or regret is the moſt rational? The firſt, 
according to the doctrine of the Fataliſts ; the laſt, according to 
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the opinion of mankind. No- divine, no moraliſt, no man of 
ſenſe, ever ſuppoſes true penitence. to begin, till the criminal be- 
come conſcious, that he has done, or neglected, ſomething which 
he ought not to have. done or neglected: a ſentiment which 
would be not only abſurd, but impoſſible, if all criminals and 
guilty perſons believed, from internal feeling, that what is done 
could not have been prevented. Whenever you can ſatisfy a man 
of this, he may continue to bewail himſelf, or repine at fortune; 
but his repentance is at an end. It is always a part, and too of- 
ten the whole, of the language of remorſe: I with the deed 
© had never been done; wretch that I was, not to reſiſt the 
** temptation!” Does this imply, that the penitent ſuppoſes 
himſelf to have been under a neceſſity of committing the action, 
and that his conduct could not have been different from what it 
is? To me it ſeems to imply juſt the contrary. And am not! 
a competent judge of this matter? Have not I been in theſe cir- 
cumſtances? Has not this been often the language of my ſoul ? 
And will any man ſay, that I do not know my own thoughts, or 
that he knows them better than I ? — All men, indeed, have but 
too frequent experience of at leaſt this part of repentance : then 
why multiply words, when by facts it is ſo eaſy to determine the 
controverſy ? 

Other Fataliſts acknowledge, that the free agency of man is u- 
niverſally felt and believed: That though man in truth is a ne- 
ceſſary agent, having all his actions determined by fixed and im- 
mutable laws; yet, this being concealed from him, he acts with 
the conviction of being a free agent *, — Concealed from him 


In the former editions of this Eſſay, a particular book was here ſpecified and 
quoted. But I have lately heard, that in a ſecond edition of that book, which, 
however, I have not yet ſeen, the author has made ſome alterations, by which he 
gets clear of the abſurdity expoſed in this paſſage. | 
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Who conceals it? Does the author of nature conceal it, — and 
do theſe writers diſcover it! What deference is not due to the 
judgement of a metaphyſician, whoſe ſagacity is ſo irreſiſtibly 
(I had almoſt ſaid omnipotently) penetrating! But, Gentlemen, 
as ye are powerful, ye ſhould have been merciful. It was not 
kind to rob poor mortals of this crumb of comfort which had 
been provided for them in their 1gnorance ; nor generous to pu- 
bliſh ſo openly the ſecrets of Heaven, and thus baMle the de- 
ſigns of Providence by a few ſtrokes of your pen In truth, 
metaphyſic is a perplexing affair to the paſſions, as well as to the 
judgement, Sometimes it is ſo abſurd, that not to be merry is 
impoſſible; and ſometimes ſo impious, that not to be angry 
were unpardonable : but often it partakes ſo much of both qua- 
W lities, that one knows not with what temper of mind to conſider 

It: 


« To laugh, were want of goodneſs, and of grace; 
« And to be grave, exceeds all power of face.” 


But why inſiſt ſo long on the univerſal acknowledgement of 
man's free agency? To me it 1s as evident, that all men believe 
themſelves free, as that all men think. I cannot ſee the heart; 
judge of the ſentiments of others from their outward bake 
viour ; from the highelt to the loweſt, as far as hiſtory and expe- 
rience can carry me, I find the conduct of human beings ſimilar 
in this reſpe& to my own : and of my own free agency I have 
never yet been able to entertain the leaſt doubt. Here then we 
have an inſtance of a doctrine advanced by ſome philoſophers, 
in direct contradiction to the general belief of all men in all a- 
„ges.“ This is a repetition of the firſt remark ne made on 
the non-exiſtence of matter. 

2. The ſecond was to this 0 «6 The reaſoning by which 
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this doctrine is ſupported, though long accounted unanſwer- 
able, did never produce a ſerious and ſteady conviction; com- 
mon ſenſe ſtill declared it to be falſe; we were ſorry to find 
the powers of human reaſon ſo limited as not to afford a logi- 
cal confutation of it; we were convinced it merited confuta- 
tion, and flattered ourſelves, that one time or other it would be 

confuted.“ | 
I ſhall here take it for granted, that the ſcheme of neceſſity has 
1 not as yet been fully confuted ; and on this ſuppoſition (which 
the Fataliſts can hardly fail to acknowledge a fair one) I would 
if _ aſk, whether the remark juſt now quoted be applicable to the rea- 
Il ſonings urged in behalf of that ſcheme? My experience tells 
t me, it is. After giving the advocates for neceſſity a fair hearing, 
i my belief is exactly the ſame as before. I am puzzled perhaps, 
x | but not convinced, no not in the leaſt degree. In reading ſome 
i late eſſays on this ſubject, I find many things allowed to paſs 
Mt without ſcruple, -which I cannot admit : and when I have got to 
Wl the end, and aſk myſelf, whether I am a free or a neceflary a- 
4 gent, nature recurs to me ſo irreſiſtibly, that the inveſtigation [ 
4 have juſt finiſhed ſeems (as Shakeſpeare ſays) “like the fierce vex- 
" ation of a dream, which, while it lafted, had ſome reſem- 
"1 blance of reality, but now, when it is gone, appears to have 
been altogether a deluſion. This is prejudice, you lay ; be it ſo. 
Before the confutation of BERKELE Vs ſyſtem, would it have been 
called prejudice not to be convinced by his arguments? I know 
not but it might; but JI am ſure, that of ſuch prejudice no ho- 
neſt man, nor lover of truth, needs be aſhamed. I confeſs, that 
when I enter upon the controverſy in queſtion, Jam not wholly 
indifferent; I am a little biaſſed in favour of common ſenſe, and 
1 cannot help it: yet if the reaſoning were concluſive, I am con- 
fident it would breed in my mind ſome ſuſpicion, that my ſenti- 
ment of moral liberty is ambiguous. As I experience nothing 
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of this kind, my conviction remaining the ſame as before, what, 
muſt I infer ? Surely I muſt infer, and I fin againſt my own un- 
derſtanding if I do not infer, that though the reaſoning be ſubtle, 
the doctrine is abſurd, | 
But what if a man be really convinced by that reaſoning, 
that he is a neceſſary agent? — Then I expect he. will think and. 
act according to his conviction. If he continue to act and think 
as he did before, and as I and the reſt of the world do now, he 
muſt pardon me if I ſhould ſuſpect his conviction to be inſincere. 
Eor let it be obſerved, that the Fataliſts- are not ſatisfied with 
calling their doctrine probable ;. they affirm, that it is | certain, 
and reſts on evidence net inferior to demonſtration. If, there- 
fore, it convince at all, it muſt convince thoroughly. Between 
rejecting it as utterly falſe, and receiving it as undeniably true, 
there is no medium to a conſiderate perſon. And let it be ob- 
ſerved further, that the changes which the real. belief of fatality 
muſt produce in the conduct and ſentiments of men, are not: 
flight and- imperceptible, but, as will appear afterwards, im 
portant and ſtriking. If you ſay, that the inſtincts of your na- 
ture, the cuſtoms of the world, and the force of human laws, 
oblige you to act like free agents, you acknowledge fatality to 
be contrary to common ſenſe; which. is the point I want to 
prove. 5 FIHCAS 5 
Clay is not more obſequious to the potter, than words to the 
ſkilful diſputant. They may be made to aſſume almoſt any form, 
to enforce almoſt any doctrine. So true it is, that much may 
be ſaid on either ſide of moſt queſtions, that we have known 
dealers in controverſy, who were always of the ſame mind with 
the author whom they read laſt, We have ſeen theories of mora- 
lity deduced from pride, from ſympathy, from ſelf- love, from 
benevolence; and all ſo plauſible; as would ſurpriſe one who is 
unacquainted with the ambiguities of language. Of theſe the ad- 
vocates⸗ 
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vocates for ſimple truth are leſs careful to avail themſelves, than 
their paradoxical antagoniſts. The arguments of the former, he. 
ing more obvious, ſtand leſs in need of illuſtration ; thoſe of the 
latter require all the embelliſhments of eloquence and refinement 
to recommend them. Robbers ſeldom go abroad without arms; 
they examine every corner and countenance with a penetrating 
eye, which habitual diſtruſt and circumſpection have rendered 
intenſely ſagacious: the honeſt man walks careleſsly about his 
buſineſs, intending no harm, and ſuſpecting none. It cannot be 
denied, that philoſophers do often, in the uſe of words, impoſe 
on themſelves as well as on others; an ambiguous word ſlipping 
in by accident will often perplex a whole ſubject, to the equal 
ſurpriſe of both parties; and perhaps, in a long courſe of years, 
the cauſe of this perplexity ſhall not be diſcovered. This was ne- 
ver more remarkably the caſe, than in the controverſy about 
the exiſtence of matter; and this no doubt is one great hinder- 
ance to the utter confutation of the doctrine of neceſſity. Fa- 
taliſts, indeed, make a ſtir, and ſeem much in earneſt, about 
ſettling the ſignification of words: but words beget words, 
as Bacon well obſerveth; and it cannot be expected, that they 
who are intereſted in ſupporting a ſyſtem wall be ſcrupulouſly im- 
partial in their definitions. | 
With a few of theſe a theoriſt commonly begins his ſyſtem. 
This has the appearance of fairneſs and perſpicuity. We hold it 
for a maxim, that a man may uſe words in any ſenſe he pleaſes, 
provided he explain the ſenſe in which he uſes them; and we 
think it captious to find fault with words. We therefore are ea- 
{ily prevailed on to admit his definitions, which are generally 
plauſible,” and not apparently repugnant to the analogy of lan- 
guage. But the underſtanding of the author when he writes, 
and that of the ſtudent when he reads them, are in very differ- 
ent circumſtances. The former knows his ſyſtem already, and 
I adapts 
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adapts his definitions to it: the latter is ignorant of the ſyſtem, 
and therefore can have no notion of the tendency of the defini- 
tions. Beſides, every ſyſtem is in ſome degree obſcure to one 
who is but beginning to ſtudy it; and this obſcurity ſerves to 
diſguiſe whatever in the preliminary illuſtrations is forced or in- 
explicit. Thus the mind of the moſt candid and moſt attentive 
reader is prepared for the reception of error, long before he has 
any ſuſpicion of the author's real deſign. And then, the more he 
is accuſtomed to uſe words in a certain ſignification, the more he 
is diſpoſed to think it natural; ſo that, the further he advances 
in the ſyſtem, he is ſtill more and more reconciled to it. Need 
we wonder then at the variety of moral fyſtems? need we won- 
der to ſee a man's judgement ſo eaſily, and often ſo egregiouſly, 
miſled, by abſtract reaſoning ? need we wonder at the ſucceſs of 
any theoriſt, who has a tolerable command -of language, and a 
moderate ſhare of cunning, provided his ſyſtem be adapted to 
the manners and principles of his age? Neither need we wonder 
to ſee the groſſeſt and moſt deteſtable abſurdities recommended 
by ſingular plauſibility of argument, and ſuch as may for a time 
impoſe even on the intelligent and ſagacious; till at laſt, when 
the author's deſign becomes manifeſt, common ſenſe begins to 
operate, and men have recourſe to their inſtinctive and intuitive 
ſentiments, as the moſt effectual ſecurity againſt the aſſaults of the 
logician, | 

Further, previous to all influence from habit and education, 
the intelleCtual abilities of different men are very different in re- 
ſpect of reaſoning, as well as of common ſenſe. Some men, ſa- 
gacious enough in perceiving truth, are but ill qualified to rea- 
ſon about it; while others, not ſuperior in common ſenſe, ar 
intuitive ſagacity, are much more dextrous in deviſing and con- 
futing arguments, If you propoſe a ſophiſm to the latter, you 
are at once contradicted and confuted : the former, though they 
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cannot confute you, are perhaps equally ſenſible of your falſe 
doctrine, and unfair reaſoning ; they know, that what you lay 
is not true, though they cannot tell in what reſpect it is falſe. 
Perhaps all that is wanting to enable them to confute as well as 
contradict, is only a little practice in ſpeaking and wrangling : 
but ſurely this affects not the truth or falſehood of propoſitions, 
What is falſe is as really ſo to the perſon who perceives its falſi- 
ty, without being able to prove it, as to him who both perceives 
and proves ; and it is equally falſe, before I learn logic, and af- 
ter. — Is it not therefore highly unreaſonable to expect convic- 
tion from every antagoniſt who cannot confute you, and to aſcribe 
to prejudice what is owing to the irreſiſtible impulſe of unerring 
nature ? 

I have converſed with many people of ſenſe on the ſubject of 
this controverſy concerning liberty and neceſſity. To the greater 
part, the arguments of Clarke and others, in vindication of li- 
berty, ſeemed quite ſatisfying; others owned themſelves puzzled 
with the ſubtleties of thoſe who took the oppoſite ſide of the 
queſtion ; ſome repoſed with full aſſurance on that conſciouſneſs 
of liberty which every man feels in his own breaft; in a word, 
as far as my experience goes, I have found the greater part 
of mankind, enemies to fatality in their hearts; willing to con- 
ſider the arguments for it as rather ſpecious than ſolid; and diſ- 
poſed to receive, with joy and thankfulneſs, a ners, vindi- 
cation of human liberty, and a logical confutation of the 0 
doctrine. 

3. It has been ſaid, That philoſophers are e not for 
the conſequences, but only for the truth, of their tenets; and 
that, if a doctrine be true, its being attended with diſagreeable 
conſequences will not render it falſe. We readily acquieſce in 
this remark; but we imagine it cannot be meant of any truth but 
what is certain and incontrovertible, No genuine truth did eve! 
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of itſelf produce effects inconſiſtent with real utility . But 
many principles paſs for truth, which are far from deſerving that 
honourable appellation. Some give it to all doctrines which have 
been defended with ſubtlety, and which, whether ſeriouſly be- 
lieved or not, have never been logically confuted. But to affirm, 
that all ſuch doctrines are certainly true, would argue great igno- 
rance of human language, and human nature. It is therefore 
abſurd to ſay, that the bad conſequences of admitting ſuch doc- 
trines ought not to be urged as arguments againſt them, — Now, 
there are many perſons in the world, of moſt reſpectable under- 
ſtanding, who would be extremely averſe to acknowledge, that 
the doctrine of neceſſity has ever been demonſtrated beyond all 
doubt. I may therefore be permitted to conſider it as a contro- 
vertible tenet, and to expoſe the abſurdities and dangerous conſe- 
quences with which the general belief of it may be attended, 

Mr HuME endeavours to raiſe a prejudice againſt this method 
of refutation. He probably foreſaw, that the tendency of his 
principles would be urged as an argument againſt them ; and 
being ſomewhat apprehenſive of the conſequences, as well he 
might, he infinuates, that all ſuch reaſoning is no better than 
perſonal invective. There is no method of reaſoning,” ſays 
he, more common, and yet none more blameable, than in 
** philoſophical debates to endeavour the refutation of any hy- 
potheſis, by a pretence of its dangerous conſequences to re- 
* ligion and morality, When any opinion leads into abſurdities, 
it is certainly falſe; but it is not certain that an opinion is 
** falſe, becauſe it is of dangerous conſequence. Such topics 
therefore ought entirely to be forborn ; as ſerving nothing to 
* the diſcovery of truth, but only to make the perſon of an anta- 
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„ goniſt odious *.“ If your philoſophy be ſuch, that its con- 
ſequences cannot be unfolded without rendering your perſon o- 
dious, pray, Sir, who is to blame? you, who contrive and pu- 
bliſh it; or I, who criticiſe it? There is a kind of philoſophy ſo 
{alutary in its effects, as to endear the perſon of the author to 
every good man: why is not yours of this kind? If it is not, as 
you yourſelf ſeem to apprehend, do you think, that F ought to 
applaud your principles, or ſuffer them to paſs unexamined, even 
though I am certain of their pernicious tendency ? or that, out 
of reſpect to your perſon; I onght not to put others on their 
guard againſt them? Surely you cannot be ſo. blinded by ſelf-ad- 
miration, as to think it the duty of any man to ſacrifice the in- 
tereſt of mankind to your intereſt; or rather to your reputation 
as a metaphyſical writer. If you do think fo, Emuſt take the li- 
berty to differ from your: judgement in this, as in many other 
matters. 
Nor can I agree to what. our author ſays of this method of 
reaſoning, that it tends nothing to the diſcovery of truth. Does 
not every thing tend to the diſcovery of truth, that diſpoſes men 
to think for themſelves, and to conſider. opinions with attention, 
before they adopt them? And have not many well-meaning per- 
fons raſhly adopted a plauſible: opinion on the ſuppoſition of its 
being harmleſs, who, if they had been aware of its bad: tendency, 
would have-proceeded with more caution, and made a better uſe. 
of their underſtanding? et) 

This is truly a-notable expedient for determining controverſy in 
favour of licentious theories. An author publiſhes a book, in which 
are many doctrines fatal to human happineſs, and ſubverſive of hu- 
man ſociety. If, from a regard to truth, and to mankind; we endea- 
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vour to expoſe them in their proper colours, and, by diſplaying 
their dangerous and abſurd conſequences, to deter men from raſhly 
adopting them without examination; our adverſary immediately 
exclaims, This is not fair reaſoning; chis is perſonal invective.“ 
Were the ſentiments of the public to be regulated by this exclama- 
tion, licentious writers might do what miſchief they pleaſed, and 
no man durſt appear in oppoſition, without being hooted at for his 
want of breeding. — It is happy for us all, that the law is not 
to be brow-beaten by inſinuations of this kind; otherwiſe we 
ſhould hear ſome folks exclaim againſt it every day, as one of the 
moſt ungenteel things in the world. And truly they would have 
reaſon: for it cannot be denied, that an indictment at the Old 
Bailey has much the air of a perſonal invective; and baniſhment, 
or burning in the hand, amounts nearly to a perſonal aſſault; 
nay, both have often this expreſs end, to make the perſon of the 
criminal. odious : and yet, in his judgement, perhaps, there was: 
no great harm. in picking a pocket of a handkerchief, value 
thirteen pence, provided it was done with a good grace, Let not 
the majeſty of ſcience be offended by this alluſion; I mean not to 
argue from it, for it is not quite fimilar to the caſe in hand. That 
thoſe men act the part of good: citizens, who endeavour to over- 
turn the plaineſt principles of human knowledge, and to ſubvert 
the foundations of all religion, I am: far from thinking; but I 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to ſee any other weapons employed a- 
gainſt them than thoſe of reaſon and ridicule chaſtiſed by decency 
and truth. Other weapons this cauſe requires not; nay, in this 
cauſe, all other weapons would do more harm than good. And 
let it ſtill be remembered, that the object of our ſtrictures is not 
men, but books; and. that theſe incur our cenſure; not becauſe: 
they bear certain names, but becauſe they contain certain prin- 
ciples. „ LY 
Theſe: remarks relate rather to the doctrines of ſcepticiſm in: 

| ö general, 
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general, than to this of neceſſity in particular ; which I am not 
ignorant that many men, reſpectable both for their talents and 
principles, have aſſerted. I preſume, however, they would have 
been more cautious, if they had attended to the conſequences 
that may be drawn from it. To which I now return. 

Some of the Fataliſts are willing to reconcile their ſyſtem with 
our natural notions of moral good and evil ; but all they have 
been able to do is, to remove the difficulty a ſtep or two further 
off. But others of that party are not ſolicitous to render theſe 
points conſiſtent. If they can only eſtabliſh neceſſity, they leave 
natural religion to ſhift for itſelf. Mr Hume allows, that, on 
the principles of thoſe who deny liberty and contingence, it is 
impoſſible for natural reaſon to vindicate the divine character: 
for that, on the ſuppoſition that God is the ultimate cauſe of eve- 
ry one of our volitions and actions, either none of theſe can be 
criminal; or, if they be criminal, (which Mr Hums ſeems to 
admit), ve muſt retract the attribute of perfection which we a- 
& ſcribe to the Deity, and acknowledge him to be the ultimate 
% author of guilt and moral turpitude in all his creatures,” — 
Were authors poſſeſſed of that modeſty, which Mr Hum recom- 
mends in the concluſion of this eſſay, I ſhould think they. would 
ſhudder at the thought of inculcating a doctrine, which 'they know 
to be irreconcileable with the very firſt principles of religion; and 
of which, therefore, they muſt know that it tends to ſubvert the 
only durable foundation of human ſociety and human happi- 
neſs. | 

The advocates for liberty, on the other hand, have zealouſly 
aſſerted the infinite wiſdom and purity of the divine nature. 
Now, I confeſs, that this very conſideration 1s, according to my 
notion of things, a ſtrong argument in favour of the laſt-men- 
tioned doctrine. Here are two opinions; the one inconſiſtent 
with the firſt principles of natural religion, as ſomè of thoſe who 

1 maintain 
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maintain it acknowledge, as well as with the experience, the be- 
lief, and the practice, of the generality of rational beings ; the o- 
ther perfectly confiſtent with religion, conſcience, and common 
ſenſe. If the reader believe, with me, that the Deity is infinitely 
good and wiſe, he cannot balance a moment between them; nor 
heſitate to affirm, that the univerſal belief of the former would 
produce much miſchief and miſery to mankind. If he be pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of Mr Huux's neceſſity, he ought, however, 
before he acquieſce in it as true, to be well aſſured, that the e- 
vidences of natural religion, particularly of the divine exiſtence 
and attributes, are weaker than the proofs that have been urged 
in behalf of this neceſſity. But will any one fay, that this doc- 
trine admits of a proof, as unexceptionable as that by which we 
evince the being and attributes of God? I appeal to his own 
heart, I appeal to the experience and conſciouſneſs of mankind ; 
—are you as thoroughly convinced, that no paſt action of your 
life could poſſibly have been prevented, and that no future 
ation can poſhbly be contingent, as that God is infinitely 
wiſe, powerful, and good? —— Examine the evidence of both 
propoſitions, examine with candour the inſtinctive ſuggeſtions of 
your own mind ; —and then tell me, whether you find Atheiſm 
or man's moral liberty hardeſt to be believed. | 

Perhaps I ſhall be told, that the belief of moral wes; is at- 
tended with equal difficulties; for that, to reconcile the contin- 
gency of human actions with the preſcience of God, is as im- 
poſſible as to reconcile neceſſity with his goodneſs and wiſdom. 
Others have anſwered this objection at length; I make therefore 
only two brief remarks upon it. 1. As it implies not any re- 
flection on the divine power, to ſay that it cannot perform im- 
poſſibilities; ſo neither, I preſume, does it imply any reflection 
on his knowledge, to ſay that he cannot foreſee, as certain, that 
which he himſelf has determined to be not certain, but only con- 
tingent. Vet he ſees all poſlible effects of all poſſible cauſes; and 
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our freedom to chuſe good or evil can no more be conceived to 
interfere with the final purpoſes of his providence, than our 
power of moving our limbs is inconſiſtent with our inability to re- 
move mountains. 2. No man will take at upon him to ſay, that 
he diſtinctly underſtands the manner in which the Deity acts, 
perceives, and knows: but the incomprehenſibleneſs of his na- 
5 nature will never induce men to doubt his exiſtence and attri- 
1 butes, unleſs there be men who fancy themſelves infallible, and 
5 of infinite capacity. Shall I then conclude, becauſe I cannot fully 
li comprehend the manner in which the divine preſcience operates, 
l that therefore the Deity is not infinitely perfect? or that there- 
fore I cannot be certain of the truth of a ſentiment which is 
iſ warranted by my conſtant experience, and by that of all man- 
fl kind? Shall 1 ſay, that becauſe my knowledge 5 not infinite, 
therefore I have no knowledge? Becauſe I know not when I ſhall 
die, does it follow, that I cannot be certain of my being now a- 
live? Becauſe God has not told me every thing, fhall I refuſe to 
believe what he has told me? To draw ſuch a concluſion from 
ſuch premiſes, is, in my judgement, as contrary to reaſon, as to 
ſay, that, becauſe I am ignorant of the cauſe of magnetical at- 
traction, therefore I ought nor to believe that the needle points to 
the north. — That I am a free agent, I know and believe; that 
God foreſees whatever can be foreſeen, as he can do whatever 
can be done, I alſo know and believe : nor have the Fataliſts ever 
proved, nor can they ever prove, that the one belief is inconfiſt- 
ent with the other. | t 
The aſlerters of human liberty have always maintained, that to 
believe all actions and intentions neceſſary, is the ſame thing as 
to believe, that man is not an accountable being, or, in other 
words, no moral agent. And indeed this notion is natural to 
every perſon who has the courage to truſt his own experience, 
without ſeeking to puzzle plain matter of fact with verbal dif 
I tincions 
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tinctions and metaphyſical refinement, But, it is (aid, the ſenſe 
of moral beauty and turpitude ſtill remains with us, even after 
we are convinced, that all actions and intentions are neceſſary ; 
that this ſenſe maketh us moral. agents; and therefore that 
our moral agency is perfectly conſiſtent with our neceſſary agen- 
cy. But this is nothing to the purpoſe; it is putting us off 
with mere words. Far what is moral agency, and what is im- 
plied in it? This at leaſt muſt be implied in it, that we ought 
to do ſome things, and not to do others. But if every intention 
and action of my life is fixed by eternal laws, which I can nei- 
ther elude nor alter, it is as abſurd to ſay to me, Vou ought to 
be honeſt to-morrow, as to ſay, You ought to ſtop the motion of 
the planets to-morrow. Unleſs ſome events depend upon my de- 
termination, ovght, and ought not, have no meaning when applied 
to me. Moral agency further implies, that we are accountable 
for our conduct; and that if we do what we ought not to do, we 
deſerve blame and punithment. My conſcience tells me, that 1 
am accountable for thoſe actions only that are in my. own power; 
and neither blames nor approves, .m myſelf or in others, that 
conduct which is the effect, not of choice, but of neceſſity. Con- 
vince me, that all my actiens are equally neceſſary, and you ſi- 
lence my conſcience for ever, or at leaſt prove it to be a fallacious 
and impertinent monitor: you will then convince me, that all 
circumſpection is unneceflary, and all remorſe abſurd. And is it 
a matter of little moment, whether I believe my moral feelings 
authentic and true, or equivocal and fallacious ? Can any prin- 
ciple be of more fatal conſequence to me, or to ſociety, than to 
believe, that the dictates of conſcience are falſe, unreaſonable, or 
infignificant ? Yet this is one certain effect of my becoming a 

Fataliſt, or even ſceptical in regard to moral liberty. 
l obſerve, that when a man's underſtanding begins to be ſo far 
perverted by debauchery, as to make him imagine his crimes un- 
8 g avoidable, 
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avoidable, from that moment he begins to think them innocent, 
and deems it a ſufficient apology, that in reſpect of them he i; 
no longer a free, but a neceſſary agent. The drunkard pleads hi; 
conſtitution, the blaſphemer urges the invincible force of habit, 
and the ſenſualiſt would have us believe, that his appetites are too 
ſtrong to be reſiſted. Suppoſe all men ſo far perverted as to ar- 
gue in the ſame manner with regard to crimes of every kind; — 
then it is certain, that all men would be equally diſpoſed to think 
all crimes innocent. And what would be the conſequence ? Li. 
ceatiouſneſs, miſery, and deſolation, irremediable and univerſal, 
If God intended that men ſhould be happy, and that the human 
race ſhould continue for many generations, he certainly intended 
alſo that men ſhould believe themſelves free, moral, and account- 
able creatures. | 

Suppoſing it poſſible for a man to act upon the belief of his be- 
ing a neceſſary agent, let us ſee. how he would behave in ſome ct 
the common affairs of life. He does me an injury. I goto 
him and remonſtrate. You. will excuſe me, ſays he; I was put 
upon it by one on whom I am dependent, and who. threaten- 
ed me with beggary and perdition if I refuſed to comply. I ac- 
knowledge this to be a conſiderable alleviation of the poor man's 
guilt, Next day he repeats the injury; and, on my renewiny 
my remonſtrances, Truly, ſays he, I was offered ſixpence to do it; 


or I did it to pleaſe my humour: but I know you will pardon 
me, when I tell you, that as all motives are the neceſſary cauſes 


of the actions that proceed from them, it follows, that all mo- 
tives productive of the ſame action are irreſiſtible, and therefore, 


in _reſpe& of the agent, equally ſtrong: I am therefore as inno- 
cent now as I was formerly; for the event has proved, that tlc 


motive arifing from the offer of ſixpence, or from the impulſe d 
whim, was as effectual in producing the action which you call 
an injury, as the motive ariſing from the fear of ruin, Notwitir 
ſtanding 
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nt, ſtanding this fine ſpeech, I ſhould be afraid, that theſe principles, 
13 if perſiſted i in, and acted upon, would ſoon bring the poor Fataliſt 
his to Tyburn or Bedlam. 
bit, Will you promiſe to aſſiſt me to-morrow with your labour, 
00 advice, or intereſt? No, ſays the practical Fataliſt ; I can pro- 
1 miſe nothing: for my conduct to-morrow will certainly be de- 
1 termined by the motive that then happens to predominate. Let 
unk your promiſe, ſay I, be your motive. How can you be ſo igno- 
Li- rant, he replies, as to imagine that our motives to action are in 
rlal our own power! O ſad, O fad! you muſt ſtudy metaphyſic, in- 
man deed you muſt. Why, Sir, our motives to action are obtruded 
def upon us by irreſiſtible neceſſity. Perhaps they ariſe, immediate- 
unt- ly, from ſome paſſion, judgement, fancy, or (if you pleaſe) voli- 
tion; but this volition, fancy, judgement, or paſſion what 
be- is it? an effect without a cauſe? No, no; it is neceſſarily exci- 
ae ol ted by ſome idea, object, or notion, which preſents itſelf inde- 
30 10 pendently on me, and in conſequence of ſome extrinſic cauſe, 
put the operation of which I can neither foreſee nor prevent. — 
ma Where is the man who would chuſe this Fataliſt for his friend, 
| ac- companion, or fellow-citizen ? who will ſay, that ſociety could at 
nan all ſubſiſt, if the generality of mankind were to think, and peak. 
wing and act, on ſuch principles * ? 
lo it But, ſays the Fataliſt, is it not eaſy to imagine caſes in which 
don the men who believe themſelves free, would act the part of fools 
auſe or knaves? Nothing indeed is more eaſy, But let it be obſer- 
mo- | | 
efore, | EEE = 
This, it may be ſaid, would ſuppoſe a partial neceſſity. It may be ſo: but in 
nn this manner I apprehend that mankind will always argue, as long as they are con- 
it the {cious of a power of ſelf-determination. And while they are conſcious of that 
ſe-d power, and argue in this manner, they muſt conſider the doctrine of neceſſity as 
1 call repugnant to our moſt familiar and moſt ment notions in regard to morality | 
. and human agency. 
ading 
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ved, that the folly or knavery of ſuch men ariſes, not from their 
perſuaſion of their own free agency; for many millions of this 
perſuaſion have paſſed through life with a fair character; but 
from other cauſes. I cannot conceive any greater diſcourage- 
ment from knavery and folly, than the conſideration, that man 
is an accountable being; and I know not how we can ſuppoſe 
him accountable, in the common acceptation of that word, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe him free. 

The reader, if diſpoſed to purſue theſe hints, and attend, in i- 
magination, to the behaviour of the conſiſtent and practical Fa- 
taliſt, in the more intereſting ſcenes of private and public life, 
may entertain himſelf with a feries of very ſtrange and comical 
adventures, I preſume I have ſaid enough to ſhow; that it is not 
without reaſon I affirm, That the real and general belief of 
* neceſlity would be attended with fatal conſequences to. ſcience, 
and to human nature; — which is a repetition of the third 
remark we formerly made on the doctrine of the-non-exiſtence of 

body. 9 | | | 

And now we have proved, that if there was any reaſon for re- 
jecting BERKELEY's doctrine as abſurd, and contrary. to common 
ſenſe; before his arguments were ſhown. to ariſe from the abuſe 
of words, there is at preſent the ſame reaſon for rejecting the 
doctrine of neceſſity, even on the ſuppoſition that it hath not as 
yet been logically confuted. Both doctrines are repugnant to the 
general belief of mankind: both, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the ſubtleſt ſophiſtry, are ſtill incredible: both are ſo. contra- 
ry to nature, and to the condition of human. beings, that they 
cannot be carried into practice; and ſo. contrary to true philoſo- 
phy, that they cannot be admitted into ſcience, without bring- 
ing ſcepticiſm along with them, and rendering queſtionable the 


* Sce the end of the preceding ſection. 
plaineſt 


plaineſt principles of moral truth, In a word, we have proved, 

that common ſenſe, as it teacheth us to believe and be aſſured of 

the exiſtence of matter, doth alſo teach us to believe and be aſſu- 

red, that man 1s a free agent. | 

It would lead us too far from our preſent purpoſe, to enter up- 

on a logical examination of the argument for neceſſity. Our de- 

fign is only to explain, by what marks one may diſtinguiſh the 
principles of common ſenſe, that is, intuitive or ſelf-evident no- 

tions, from thoſe deceitful and inveterate opinions that have 
ſometimes aſſumed the ſame appearance. If I have fatisfied the 

reader, that the free agency of men is a ſelf-evident fact, I have 
alſo ſatisfied! him, that all reaſoning on the fide of neceſſity, 
though accounted unanſwerable, is, in its very nature, and pre- 
viouſly to all confutation, abſurd. and irrational, and contrary to 
the practice and principles of true philoſophy. 

Let not the friends of liberty be diſcouraged by the perplexing. 
arguments of the 'Fataliſt *, Arguments in oppoſition to ſelf- e- 
vident truth, muſt, if plauſible, be perplexing. Think what 
method of argumentation” a man muſt purſue, who ſets himſelf 
to confute any axiom in geometry, or to argue againſt: the ex- 
iſtence of a ſentiment, acknowledged. and. felt. by all mankind. 
Indeed I cannot ſee how ſuch a perſon ſhould ever impoſe upon 
people of ſenſe, except by availing himſelf of expreſſions, which ei- 


* 'There is no ſubject on which doubts and difficulties may not be ſtarted by in- 
genious and diſputatious men: and therefore, from the number of their objec- 
tions, and the length of the controverſy to which they give oecaſion, we cannot, 
in any caſe, conclude, that the original evidence is: weak, or even that it is not ob - 
vious and ſtriking. Were we to preſume, that every principle is dubious againſt: 
which ſpecious objections may be contrived, we ſhould be quickly led into univer- 
ſal ſcepticiſm, The two ways in which the ingenuity of ſpeculative men has been 
moſt commonly employed, are dogmatical aſſertions of doubtful opinions, and 
ſubtle cavils againſt certaig.truths, =  Gerard's Difſertations,. it. 4. 
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ther are in themſelves ambiguous, or become ſo by his manner 
of applying them. If the ambiguity be diſcernible, the argy- 
ment can have no force; if there be no ſuſpicion of ambiguity, 
the diſpute may be continued from generation to generation, 
without working any change in the ſentiments of either party, 
When fact is diſregarded, when intuition goes for nothing, when 
no ſtandard of truth is acknowledged, and every unanſwered ar- 
gument is deemed unanſwerable, true reaſoning is at an end; 
and the diſputant, having long ago loſt fight of common ſenſe, 
is ſo far from regaining the path of truth, that, like Thomſon' 
peaſant bewildered in the ſnow, he continues to wander on, 
„ {till more and more aſtray.” If any perſon will give himſelf 
the trouble to examine the whole controverſy concerning liberty 
and neceſſity, he will find, that the arguments on both fide 
come at laſt to appear unanſwerable : — there is no common 
principle acknowledged by both parties, to which an appeal can 
be made, and each party charges the other with begging the 
queſtion, Is it not then better to reſt ſatisfied with the ſimple 
feeling of the underſtanding ? I feel that it is in my power to 
will or not to will: all you can ſay about the influence of mo- 
tives will never convince me of the contrary ; or if I ſhould fay, 
that I am convinced by your arguments, my conduct muſt con- 
tinually belie my profeſſion. One thing is undeniable : - your 
words are obſcure, my feeling is not; — this is univerſally at- 
tended to, acknowledged, and acted upon ; thoſe to the majority 
of mankind would be unintelligible, nay, perhaps they are in 
great meafure ſo even to yourſelves *, a 


CHAP 


ee Tt is evident (ſays a great philoſopher) that as it is from internal conſciouſ 
* neſs I know any thing of liberty, ſo no aſſertion contrary to what I am con- 


«« ſcious of concerning it can be admitted: and it were better perhaps to treat of 
« this 
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. III. 


Recapitulation, and Inference. 


HE ſubſtance of the preceding illuſtrations, when applied 

to the principal purpoſe of this diſcourſe, is as follows. 
Although it be certain, that all juſt reaſoning does ultimately 
terminate in the principles of common ſenſe ; that is, in princi- 
ples which muſt be admitted as certain, or as probable, upon 
their own authority, . without evidence, or at leaſt without proof ; 
even as all mathematical reaſoning does ultimately terminate in 
ſelf-evident axioms : yet philoſophers, eſpecially thoſe who have 
applied themſelves to the inveſtigation of the laws of human na- 
ture, have-not always been careful to confine the reaſoning fa- 


* this abſtruſe ſubject after the manner of experimental philoſophy, than to fill a 
« thouſand pages with metaphyſical diſcuſſions concerning it.“ 
| Maclaurin's account of Newton's diſcoveries, boch 1. chap. 4. 


“The conſtitution of the preſent world, (ſays Biſhop Butler), and the condition 
* in which we are actually placed, is as if we were free. And it may perhaps be 
« juſtly concluded, that ſince the whole proceſs of action through every ſtep of it 
« is as if we were free, therefore we are ſo.” . Analogy, part 1. chap. 6. 6. 


One who is a Fataliſt, and — one who keeps to his natural ſenſe of things, and 


believes himſelf a free agent, — theſe two are contraſted by the ſame excellent au- 
thor, part 1, ch. 6. 6 3. 


culty 


They have accordingly, in many inſtances, carried their inveſti. 
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culty within its proper ſphere, but have vainly imagined, that 
even the principles of common ſenſe are ſubject to the cogniſance 
of reaſon, and may be cither confirmed or confuted by argument, 


gations higher than the ultimate and ſelf-ſupported principles gf 
common ſenſe ; and by ſo doing, have introduced many errors, 
and much falſe reafoning, into the moral ſciences. To remedy 
this, it was propoſed, as a matter deſerving ſerious attention, 
to aſcertain the ſeparate provinces of reafon and common ſenſe. 
And becauſe, in many caſes, it may be difficult to diſtinguiſh ; 
principle of common ſenſe from an acquired prejudice; and, 
conſequently, to know at what point reafoning ought to ſtop, and 
the authority of common ſenſe to be admitted as decifive ; it was 
therefore judged expedient to inquire, © Whether ſuch reaſon- 
* ings as have been proſecuted beyond ultimate principles, be 
not marked with ſome peculiar characters, by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from legitimate inveſtigation.” To illuſtrat 
this point, the doctrines of the non-exiſtence of matter, and the ur- 
ceffity of human actions, were given as examples; in which, a 
leaſt in the former of which, common ſenſe, in the opinion « 
all competent judges, is confeſſedly violated ; — the natural «& 
fects produced upon the mind by the reaſonings that have been 
urged in favour of cheſe doArines, were conſidered ; — and the 
e e refulting from the admiſſion of ſuch reaſoning, 
were taken notice of, and explained. And it was found, that 
the reaſonings that have been urged in favour of theſe doctrine 
are really marked with ſome peculiar characters, which, it i 
preſumed, can belong to no legitimate argumentation. Of thel 
reaſonings it was obſerved, and proved, * That the doctrine 
they are intended to eſtabliſh are contradictory to the general 
** behef of all men in all ages; That, though enforced 
and ſupported with ſingular ſubtlety, and though admitted 
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« by ſome profeſſed philoſophers, they do not produce that con- 
« viction which ſound reaſoning never fails to produce in the 
« ;jntelligent mind; — and, laſtly, That really to- believe, and to 
« act from a real belief of, ſuch doctrines and reaſonings, muſt 
« he attended with fatal. conſequences to ſeience, to virtue, and 
to human ſociety.” 

do not ſuppoſe, that all the errors which have ariſen from not 
attending to the foundation of truth, and eſſential rules of rea- 
ſoning, as here explained, are equally dangerous. Some of them 
perhaps may be innocent; to ſuch the laſt of theſe characters can- 
not belong. If wholly innocent, it is of little conſequence, whe- 
ther we know them to be errors or not. When a new' tenet is ad- 
vanced in moral ſcience, there will be a ſtrong preſumption a- 
gainſt it, if contrary to univerſal opinion: for as every man may 
find the evidence of moral ſcience in his own breaſt, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that the generality of mankind would, for any 
length of time, perſiſt in an error, which their own daily expe- 
rience, if attended to without prejudice, could not fail to rectify. 
Let, therefore, the evidence of the new tenet be carefully exami- 
ned, and attended to. If it produce. a full and clear conviction. 
in the intelligent mind, and. at the fame time ſerve to explain the 
cauſes. of the: univerſality and long continuance of the old erro- 
neous opinion, the new one ought certainly to-be received as true. 
But if the aſfent produced by the new doctrine be vague, inde- 
finite, and unſatisfying; if nature and common ſenſe reclaim a- 
gainſt it; if it recommend modes of thought that are inconcet- 
vable, or modes of action that are impracticable; — it is not, ir 
cannot be, true, however plauſible its evidence may appear. 

Some will think, perhaps, that a ſtraighter and. ſhorter courſe 
might have brought me ſooner, and with equal ſecurity, to this 
concluſion. I acknowledge I have taken a pretty wide circuit. 
This was owing in part to my love of perſpicuity, which in theſe 

H. h. ſubjects; 
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ſubjects hath not always been ſtudied ſo much as it ought to have 


been; and partly, and chiefly, to my defire of confuting, on 
this occaſion, as many of the moſt pernicious tenets of modern 
ſcepticiſm as could be brought within my preſent plan. But the 
reader will perceive, that I have endeavoured to conduct all my 
digreſſions in ſuch a manner, as that they might ſerve for illuſtra- 
tions of the principal ſubject. 

To teach men to diſtinguiſh by intuition a dictate of common 
ſenſe from an acquired prejudice, is a work which nature only 
can accompliſh, We ſhall ever be more or leſs ſagacious in this 
reſpect, according as Heaven has endowed us with greater or 
leſs ſtrength of mind, vivacity of perception, and ſolidity of 
judgement. The method here recommended is more laborious, 
and much leſs expeditious, Yet this method, if I am not greatly 
miſtaken, may be of conſiderable uſe, to enable us to form 2 
proper eſtimate of thoſe reaſonings, which, by violating com- 
mon ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of rational belief, to 
{ap the foundations of truth and ſcience, and to leave the mind 
expoſed to all the horrors of ſcepticiſm. 'To be puzzled by ſuch 
reaſonings, is neither a crime nor a diſhonour ; though in many 
caſes it may be both diſhonourable and criminal to ſuffer ourſelves 
to be deluded by them. For is not this to prefer the equivocal 
voice of an enſnaring wrangler, to the clear, the benevolent, the 
infallible dictates of nature ? Is not this to behe our ſentiments, 
and to violate our conſtitution ? Is not this © to forſake the 
* fountains of living water, and to hew out unto ourſelves bro- 
** ken ciſterns that can hold no water? 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


HEY who conſider virtue as a fubject of mere curiofi- 

| ty, and think that rhe principles of morals and pro- 
perties of conic ſeftions ought to be explained with 
the ſame degree of apathy and indifference, will find abun- 
dant matter for cenſure in the preceding obſervations. As 
the author is not very ambitious of the good opinion of ſuch 
theoriſts, he will not give himſelf much trouble in multiplying 
apologies for what, to them; may have the appearance of keen- 
neſs or ſeverity in the animadverſions. he has hitherto made, or 
may hereafter make, on the principles of certain noted philoſo- 
phers. He conſiders happineſs as the end and aim of our being; 
and he thinks philoſophy valuable only ſo far as it may be con- 
ducive to this end. Human happineſs ſeemeth to him wholly 
unattainable, except by rhe means that virtue and religion pro- 
vide. He is therefore perſuaded, that while employed in plead- 
ing the caufe of virtue, and of true fcience, its beft auxiliary, he 
ſupports, in ſome meaſure, the character of a friend to human- 
kind ; and he would think his right to that glorious appellation 
extremely queſtionable, if the warmth of his zeal' did not bear 
H h 2 fome 
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. Tome proportion to the importance of his cauſe. However ſuſpi- 
cious he may be of his ability to vindicate the rights of his fel. 
low-creatures, he is not ſuſpicious of his inclination. He feels, 
that, on ſuch a ſubject, he muſt ſpeak from the heart, or not 
ſpeak at all. For the genius and manner of his diſcourſe he has 
no other apology to offer: and by every perſon of ſpirit, can- 
dour, and benevolence, he is ſure that this apology will be 
deemed ſufficient. 

As to the principles and matter of it, he is leſs confident, 
Theſe, though neither viſionary nor unimportant, may poſlibly 
be miſunderſtood. He therefore begs leave to urge a few things, 
for the further vindication and illuſtration of them, To his own 
mind they are fully ſatisfatory; he hopes to render them e- 
gually ſo to every candid reader. Happy! if he ſhould be as 
ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing conviction, as others have been in ſub- 
verting it. 
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Further remarks on the conſiſtency of theſe principles 
with the intereſts of Science, and the Rights of 
Mankind. | 


TT may poſlibly be objected to this diſcourſe, That * it tends 
* to diſcourage freedom of inquiry, and to promote implicit 

Sith,” | 
But nothing is more contrary to my deſign; as thoſe who , 
tend, 
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tend, without prejudice, to the full import of what 1 have ad- 
vanced on the ſubject of evidence, will undoubtedly perceive. 
Let me be permitted to repeat, that the truths in which man is 
moſt concerned do not he exceedingly deep; nor are we to eſti- 
mate either their importance, or their certainty, by the length 
of the line of our inveſtigation. The evidences of the philoſophy 


of human nature are found in our own breaſt; we need not roam 


abroad in queſt of them; the unlearned are judges of them as well 
as the learned. Ambiguities have ariſen, when the feelings of the 
heart and underſtanding were expreſſed in words; but the feel- 
ings themſelves were not ambiguous. Let a man attentively exa- 
mine himſelf, with a ſincere purpoſe of diſcovering the truth, 
and without any bias in favour of particular theories, and he 
will ſeldom be at a loſs in regard to thoſe truths, at leaſt, that 
are moſt eſſential to his happineſs and duty. If men muſt needs 
amuſe themſelves with metaphyſical inveſtigation, let them apply 
it, where it can do no harm, to the diſtinctions and logomachies 
of ontology. In the ſcience of human nature it cannot do good, 
but muſt of neceſſity do great harm. What avail the obſcure 


deductions of verbal argument, in illuſtrating what we ſufficient- 


ly know by experience? or in ſhowing that to be fictitious and 
falſe, whoſe energy we muſt feel and acknowledge every mo- 


ment? When therefore I find a pretended principle of human 


nature evinced by a dark and intricate inveſtigation, Jam tempt- 


ed to ſuſpect, not without reaſon, that its evidence is no where 
to be found but in the arguments of the theoriſt; and theſe, 
when diſguifed by quaint diſtinctions, and ambiguous language, 
it is ſometimes hard to confute, even when the heart recoils from 


the doctrine with contempt or deteſtation, If the doctrine be 
true, it muſt alſo be agreeable to experience: to experience, 
therefore, let the appeal be made; let the circumſtances be point- 


ed out, in which the controverted ſentiment ariſes, or is ſuppoſed 
| to 
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to ariſe, This is to act the philoſopher, not the metaphyſician, 
the interpreter of nature, not the builder of ſyſtems. But let us 
confider the objection more particularly. 

What then do you mean by that implicit faith, to which you 
ſuppoſe theſe principles too favourable? Do you mean an ac- 
quieſcence in the dictates of our own underſtanding, or in thoſe of 
others? If the former, I muſt tell you, that ſuch implicit faith 
is the only kind of belief which true philoſophy recommends. 1 
have already remarked, that, while man continues in his preſent 
ſtare, our own intellectual feelings are, and muſt be, the ſtand- 
ard of truth to us. All evidence productive of belief, is reſolvable 
into the evidence of conſciouſneſs; and comes at laſt to this point, 
I believe becauſe I believe, or becauſe the law of rational nature 
determines me to believe. This belief may be called implicit; 
but it is the only rational belief of which we are capable: and 
to ſay, that our minds ought not to ſubmit to it, is as abſurd as 
to ſay, that our bodies ought not to be nouriſhed with food. Re- 
velation itfelf muft be attended with evidence to fatisfy conſciouſ- 
neſs or common ſenſe; otherwiſe it can never be rationally be- 
lieved. By the evidence of the goſpel, the rational Chriſtian is 
perſuaded that it comes from God. He acquieſces in it as truth, 
not becauſe it is recommended by others, but becauſe it fatisfies 
his own underſtanding. 

But if, by implicit faith, you mean, what I think is common- 
ly meant by that term, an unwarrantable or unqueſtioned ac- 
quieſgence in the ſentiments of other men, I deny that any part 
of this diſcourſe hath a tendency to promote it. I never faid, 
that doctrines are to be taken for granted without examination; 
though I affirmed, that, in regard to moral doctrines, a long and 
intricate examination 1s neither neceflary nor expedient.. With 
moral truth, it is the buſineſs of every man to. be acquainted; 

and therefore the Deity has made it level to every capacity. 
Far 
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Far be it from a lover of truth to diſcourage freedom of in- 
quiry! Man is poſſeſſed of reaſoning powers; by means of which 
he may bring that within the ſphere of common ſenſe, which 
was originally beyond it, Of theſe powers he may, and ought 
to avail himſelf; for many important truths are not ſelf-evident, 
and our faculties were not deſigned for a ſtate of inactivity. But 
neither were they deſigned to be employed in fruitleſs or danger- 
ous inveſtigation. Our knowledge and capacity are limited; it is 
ft and neceſſary they ſhould be ſo: we need not wander into 
forbidden paths, or attempt to penetrate inacceſſible regions, 
in queſt of employment ; the cultivation of uſeful and practical 
ſcience, the improvement of arts, and the indiſpenſable duties of 
life, will furniſh ample ſcope to all the exertions of human ge- 
nius. Surely that man is my friend, who diſſuades me from at- 
tempting what I cannot perform, nor even attempt without 
danger. And is not he a friend to ſcience and mankind, who 
endeavours to diſcourage fallacious and unprofitable ſpeculation, 
and to propoſe a criterion by which it may be known and avoid- 
ed ? 70 

But if reaſoning ought not be carried beyond a certain bound- 
ary, and if it is the authority of common ſenſe that fixeth 
this boundary, and if it be poſſible to miſtake a prejudice 
for a principle of common ſenſe, how (it may be ſaid) are 
prejudices to be detected? At this rate, a man has nothing 
to do, but to call his prejudice a dictate of common ſenſe, and 
then it is eſtabliſhed in perfect ſecurity, beyond the reach of 
argument, Does not this furniſh a pretence for limiting the 
freedom of inquiry ? — Having already ſaid a great deal in an- 
ſwer to the firſt part of this queſtion, I need not now ſay much in 
anſwer to the laſt. I ſhall only aſk, on the other hand, what 


method of reaſoning is the propereſt for overcoming the preju- 


dices of an obſtinate man? Are we to wrangle with him in infi- 
| | nitum, 
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nitum, without ever arriving at any fixed principle? That ſurely 
is not the way to 1lluſtrate truth, or rectify error. Do we mean 
to aſcertain the importance of our arguments by their number, 
and to pronounce that the better cauſe whoſe champion gives 
the laſt word? This, I fear, would not mend the matter. Sup- 
poſe our antagoniſt ſhould deny a ſelf-evident truth, or refuſe 
his aſſent to an intuitive probability; muſt we not refer him to 
the common ſenſe of mankind? If we do not, we muſt either 
hold our peace, or have recourſe to ſophiſtry : for when a prin- 
ciple comes to be intuitively true or falſe, all legitimate reaſoning 
is at an end, and all further reaſoning impertinent. To the 
common ſenſe of mankind we muſt therefore refer him ſooner or 
later; and if he continue obſtinate, we muſt. leave: him. Is it 
not then of conſequence to truth, and may it not ſerve to-prevent 
many a ſophiſtical argument, and unprofitable logomachy, that 
we have it continually in view, that common ſenſe is the ſtand- 
ard of truth? a maxim; which men are not always diſpoſed to 
admit in its full latitude, and which, in the heat and hurry of 
diſpute, they are apt to. overlook altogether. Some men will al- 
ways be found, who think the moſt” abſurd prejudices: founded 
in common ſenſe. Reaſonable men never ſcruple to ſubmit their 
prejudices or principles to examination: but if that examination 
turn to no account, or if it turn to a bad account; if it only 
puzzle where it ought to convince, and darken what it ought to 
illuſtrate, if it recommend. impracticable modes of action, or 
inconceivable modes of thought; — I muſt confeſs I cannot per- 
ceive. the uſe of it. This is the only kind of reaſoning; that I 
mean to diſcourage. It is this kind of reaſoning that has proved 
ſo fatal to the abſtract ſciences. In it all our ſceptieal ſyſtems 
are founded; of it they conſiſt; and by it they are ſupported. 
Till the abſtract ſciences be cleared of this kind of reaſoning, 
they deſerve. not the name of philoſophy : they may amuſe a 
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weak and turbulent mind, and render it ſtill weaker and more 
turbulent ; but they cannor convey any real inſtruction : they 
may undermine the foundations of virtue and ſcience; but they 
cannot illuſtrate a fingle truth, nor eſtabliſh one principle of 
importance, nor improve the mind of man in any reſpec what- 
ſoever. 

By ſome it may be thought an objection to the principles of 
this eſſay, That they ſeem to recommend a method of confu- 
tation which is not ſtrictly according to logic, and do actually 
contradict fome of the eſtabliſhed laws of that ſcience.” 

It will readily be acknowledged, that many of the maxims of 
the ſchool- logic are founded in truth and nature, and have ſo 
long obtained univerſal approbation, that they are now become 
proverbial in philoſophy. Many of its rules and diſtinctions are 
extremely uſefnl, not ſo much for ſtrengthening the judgement, 
as for enabling the diſputant quickly to comprehend, and per- 
ſpicuouſly to expreſs, in what the force or fallacy of an argument 
conſiſts, The ground-work of this ſcience, the Logic of Ariſto- 
tle, if we may judge of the whole by the part now extant, is one 
of the moſt ſucceſsful and moſt extraordinary efforts of philoſo- 
phic genius that ever appeared in the world. And yet, if we 
conſider this ſcience, with regard to its deſign and conſe- 
quences, we ſhall perhaps ſee reaſon to think, that a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of its laws is not always neceſſary to the diſcovery of 
truth, | 

It was originally intended as a help to diſcourſe among a talka- 
uve and ſprightly people. The conſtitution of Athens made pu- 
blic ſpeaking of great importance, and almoſt a certain road to 
preferment or diſtinction. This was alſo in ſome meaſure the 
caſe at Rome; but the Romans were more reſerved, and did not, 
till about the time of Cicero, think of reducing converſation or 
public ſpeaking to rule. The vivacity of the Athenians, encoura- 
I 1 ged 
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ged by their democratical ſpirit, made them fond of diſputes and 
declamations, which were often carried on without any view to 
diſcover truth, but merely to gratify humour, give employment 
to. the tongue, and amule a vacant hour. Some of the dialogues 
of Plato are to be conſidered in this light, rather as exerciſes in 
declamation, than ſerious diſquiſitions in philoſophy. It is true, 
this is not the only merit even of ſuch of them as ſeem the leaſt 
conſiderable. If we are often diſſatisfied with his doctrine; if 
we have little curioſity to learn the characters and manners of 
that age, whereof he has given ſo natural a repreſentation; we 
muſt yet acknowledge, that as models for elegance and ſimplicity 
of compoſition, the moſt inconſiderable of Plato's dialogues are 
very uſeful and ingenious. His ſpeakers often compliment each 
other on the beauty of their ſtyle, even when there is nothing 
very ſtriking in the ſentiment *. If, therefore, we would form a 
Juſt eſtimate of Plato, we muſt regard him, not only as a philo- 
ſopher, but alſo as a rhetorician ; for it is evident he was ambi- 
tious to excel in both characters. But it appears not to have 
been his opinion, that the practice of extemporary ſpeaking and 
diſputing, ſo frequent in his time, had any direct tendency to 
promote the inveſtigation of truth, or the acquiſition of wiſdom. 
The Lacedemonians, the moſt reſerved and moſt filent people in 
Greece, and who made the leaſt pretenſions to a literary charac- 
ter, were, in his judgement, a nation, not only of the viſeſt 
men, but of the greateſt philoſophers. Their words were few, 
their addreſs not without ruſticity ; but the meaneſt of them was 
able, by a ſingle expreſſion, dextrouſly aimed, and ſeaſonably 
introduced, to make the ſtranger with whom he converſed appear 
no wiſer than a child . 

FE Ae: | The 
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The Athenians, accuſtomed to reduce every thing to art, and 
among whom the ſpirit of ſcience was more prevalent than in a- 
ny other nation, had contrived a kind of technical logic long 
before the days of Ariſtotle. Their ſophiſts taught it in conjunc- 
tion with rhetoric and philoſophy. But Ariſtotle brought it to 
perfection, and ſeems to have been the firſt who profeſſedly diſ- 
joined it from the other arts and ſciences, On his logic was 
founded that of the ſchoolmen. But they, like other commenta- 
tors, often miſunderſtood the text, and often perverted it to the 
purpoſe of a favourite ſyſtem. They differed from one another 
in their notions of Ariſtotle's doctrine, ranged themſelves into 
ſets and parties; and, inſtead of explaining the principles of 
their maſter, made it their ſole buſineſs to comment upon one 
another. Now and then men of learning aroſe, who endeavour- 
ed to revive the true Peripatetic philoſophy ; but their efforts, 
inſtead of proving ſucceſsful, ſerved only to provoke perſecution ; 
and at length the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem grew ſo corrupt, and at the 
ſame time ſo enormous in magnitude, that it became an inſupe- 
rable incumbrance to the underſtanding, and contributed not a 
little to perpetuate the 1gnorance and barbariſm of thoſe times. 
The chief aim of the old logic, even in its pureſt form, (ſo far 
at leaſt as it was a practical ſcience), was to render men ex- 


pert in arguing readily on either fide of any queſtion, But it is 


one thing to employ our faculties in ſearching after truth, and 
a very different thing to employ them equally in defence of truth 
and of error: and the ſame modification of intellect that fits a 


man for the one, will by no means qualify him for the other, 
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Nay, if I miſtake not, the talents that fit us for diſcovering truth 
are rather hurt than improved by the practice of ſophiſtry. Ty 
argue againſt one's own conviction, muſt always have a bad ef. 
fect on the heart, and render one more indifferent about the 
truth, and perhaps more incapable of perceiving it “. | 
To diſpute readily on either ide of any queſtion, is admired 
by ſome as a very high accompliſhment : but it is what any per- 
ſon of moderate abilities may eaſily acquire by a little practice. 
Perhaps moderate abilities are the moſt favourable to the acquiſi- 
tion of this talent. Senſibility and penetration, the inſeparable at- 
tendants, or rather the moſt eſſential parts, of true genius, qualify 
a man for diſcovering truth with little labour of inveſtigation; 
and at the ſame time intereſt him ſo deeply in it, that he cannot 
bear to turn his view to the other ſide of the queſtion. Thus he 
never employs. himſelf in deviſing arguments; and, therefore, 
ſeldom arrives at any proficiency in that exerciſe. But the man 
of flow intellect and dull imagination advances ſtep by ſtep in his 
inquiries, without any keenneſs of ſentiment, or ardor of fancy, 
to diſtract his attention; and without that inſtantaneous antici- 
pation of conſequences, that leads the man of genius to the con- 
cluſion, even before he has examined all the intermediate rela- 
tions. Hence he naturally acquires a talent for minute obſerva- 
tion, and for a patient examination of circumſtances ; at the 
ſame time that his inſenſibility, prevents his intereſting himſelf 
warmly on either ſide, and leaves him leiſure to attend equally 
to his own arguments, and to thoſe of the antagoniſt, This gives 
him eminent ſuperiority in a diſpute, and fits him, not indeed 


See the ſtory of Pertinax in the Rambler, No gz. ; where the effects of ha- 


bitual diſputation, in perverting the judgement, and vitiating the heart, are illu- 
rated with the utmoſt energy and elegance. 


for 
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for diſcovering truth, but for batthng an adverſary, and ſupport- 
ing a ſyſtem. 
have been told, that Newton, the firſt time he read Euclid's 
Elements, perceived inſtantly, and almoſt intuitively, the truth 
of the ſeveral propoſitions, before he conſulted the proof. Such 
vivacity and ſtrength of judgement are extraordinary: and in- 
deed, in the caſe of mathematical and phyſical truths, we are 
ſeldom to expect this inſtantaneous anticipation of conſequences, 
even from men of more than moderate talents, But in moral 
ſubjects, and in moſt of the matters that are debated in converſa- 
tion, there is rarely any need of comparing a great number of 
intermediate relations: every perſon of ſound judgement ſees the 
truth at once: or, if he does not, it is owing to his ignorance 
of ſome facts or circumſtances, which may be ſoon learned from 
a plain narrative, but which are diſguiſed and confounded more 
and more by wrangling and contradiction. If there be no means 
of clearing the diſputed facts and difficulties, it would not, I 
preſume, be imprudent to drop the ſubject, and talk of ſomething; 
elſe. 
It is pleaſant enough to hear the habitual wrangler endeavour- 
ing to juſtify his conduct by a pretence of zeal for the truth, It 
is not the love of truth, but of victory, that engages him in 
diſputation. I have witneſſed many conteſts of this kind; but 
have ſeldom ſeen them lead, or even tend, to any uſeful diſcove- 
ry. Where oſtentation, ſelf-conceit, or love of paradox, are not 
concerned, they commonly ariſe from ſome verbal ambiguity, 
or from the miſconception of ſome fact, which both parties ta- 
king it for granted that they perfectly underſtand, are at no 
pains to aſcertain: and, when once begun, are, by the vanity 
or obſtinacy of the ſpeakers, or perhaps by their mere love of 
ſpeaking, continued, till accident put an end to them, by filen- 
cing the parties, rather than reconciling their opinions, I once 
| ſavr 
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ſaw a number of perſons, neither unlearned nor ill-bred, meet 
together to paſs a ſocial evening. As ill-luck would have it, 2 
diſpute aroſe about the propriety of a certain manoeuvre at qua- 
drille, in which ſome of the company had been 1ntereſted the 
night before. Two parties of diſputants were immediately form- 
ed; and the matter was warmly argued from fix o'clock till mid- 
night, when the company broke up. Being no adept in cards, 
I could not enter into the merits of the cauſe, nor take any part 
in the controverſy ; but I obſerved, that each of the ſpeakers per- 
ſiſted to the laſt in the opinion he took up at the beginning, in 
which he ſeemed to be rather confirmed than ſtaggered by the 
arguments that had been urged in oppoſition. — With ſuch enor- 
mous waſte of time, with ſuch vile proſtitution of reaſon and 
ſpeech, with ſuch wanton indifference to the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip, all diſputes are not attended; but moſt of them, if I miſ- 
take not, will be found to be equally unprofitable. 

I grant, that much of our knowledge is gathered from our in- 
tercourſe with one another; but I cannot think, that we are 
greatly indebted to the argumentative part of converſation ; and 
nobody will ſay, that the moſt diſputatious companions are the 
moſt agreeable. For my own part, I have always found thoſe to 
be the moſt delightful and moſt improving converſations, in 
which there was the leaſt contradiction ; every perſon entertain- 
ing the utmoſt poſhble reſpect both for the judgement and for 


the veracity of his aſſociate; and none aſſuming any of thoſe 


dictatorial airs, which are ſo offenſive to the lovers of liberty, 
modeſty, and friendſhip. — If a catalogue were to be made of all 
the truths that have been diſcovered by wrangling in company, 
or by ſolemn diſputation in the ſchools, I believe it would ap- 
pear, that the contending parties might have been employed 3s 
advantageouſly to mankind, and much more ſo to themſelves, in 
whipping a top, or brandiſhing a rattle, 
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The extravagant fondneſs of the Stoics for logical quibbles is 
one of the moſt diſagreeable peculiarities in the writings of that 
ſet, Every body muſt have been diſguſted with it in reading 
ſome paſſages of the converſations of Epictetus preſerved by Ar- 
rian ; and mult be ſatisfied, that it tended rather to weaken and 
bewilder, than to improve the underſtanding. One could hard- 
ly believe to what ridiculous exceſs they carried it. There was a 
famous problem among them called the P/eudomenos, which was 
to this purpoſe. When a man ſays, I lie, does he lie, or does 
„he not? If he lies, he ſpeaks truth: if he ſpeaks truth, he lies.” 
Many were the books that their philoſophers wrote, in order to 
ſolve this wonderful problem. Chryſippus favoured the world 
with no fewer than ſix: and Philetas ſtudied himſelf to death in 
his attempts to ſolve it. Epictetus, whoſe good fenſe often tri- 
umphs over the extravagance of Stoiciſm, juſtly ridicules this lo- 
gical phrenzy * 

Socrates made little account of the ſubtleties of logic ; being 
more ſolicitous to inſtruct others, than to diſtinguiſh himſelf f. 
He inferred his doctrine from the conceſhons of thoſe with whom 
he converſed ; ſo that he left no room for diſpute, as the adver- 
ſary could not contradict him, without contradicting himſelf. 
And yet, to Socrates philoſophy 1s perhaps more indebted, than 
to any other perſon whatever g. 


c 


We 


* Arrian, lib. 2. cap. 17.; Cicero Lucull. cap. 30. 


+ Supra, part 2. chap. 2. ſect. 1. 


c 


Cicero in one place (de Finib. lib. 2.) calls him Parens Philgſaphiaæ, and in an- 
other (de Orat. lib. 3.) affirms, that, in the judgement of all Greece, and accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of all the learned, Socrates, on every ſubject to which he 
applied himſelf, excelled all men, in wiſdom, politeneſs, and penetration, as well 
as in copiouſneſs and variety of eloquence ; and that ſucceeding philoſophers, 
though they differed voy in their principles, were however ambit:ous to be 
thought 
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We have therefore no reaſon to think, that trath is diſcover. 
able by thoſe means only which the technical logic preſcribes, 
Ariſtotle knew the theory both of ſophiſms and ſyllogiſms, better 
than any other man; yet Ariſtotle himſelf is ſometimes impoſe 


on by ſophiſms of his own invention “. And it is remarkable, 


that his moral, rhetorical, and political writings, in which his 
own excellent judgement is little warped by logical ſubtleties, are 
far the moſt uſeful, and, in point of ſound reaſoning, the moſt 
unexceptionable, part of his philoſophy. 

The apparent tendency of the ſchool-logic is, to render men 
diſputatious and ſceptical, adepts in the knowledge of words, but 
inattentive to fact and experience. It makes them fonder of 
ſpeaking than thinking, and therefore ſtrangers to themſelves; 
ſolicitous chiefly about rules, names, and diſtinctions, and there- 


thought to belong to the Socratic fchool, and willing to believe that they deri- 
ved their doctrines from that great ſeminary of knowledge. — Socrates was the firſt 
Grecian philoſopher who made experience the ground-work of all his reaſonings, 
who applied philoſophy to the regulation of human conduct, and who taught, 


that thoſe theories only were valuable, which could be applied to practical and 


aſeful purpoſes. The more we conſider the ſtate of learning at the time of his ap- 
pearance, and the pride and inſignificancy of thoſe ſophiſts, whom Greece then 
regarded as the oracles of wiſdom, and to whoſe character and profeſſion his 
conduct as a public teacher formed ſo ſtriking a contraſt, the more we thall 
be ſenſible of our obligations to this great and excellent man, who was ſaid 


to have brought philoſophy down from heaven; and who may truly be ſaid to have 


— turn'd the reaſoning art 
From words to things, from fancy to the heart. 


Thus he is ſaid to have proved the earth to be the centre of the univerſe by 
the following ſophifm. — « Heavy bodies naturally tend to the centre of the uni- 
« yerſe; we know by experience, that heavy bodies tend to the centre of ihe 
« earth; therefore the centre of the earth is the ſame with that of the univerſe.” 
—— Which is what the logicians call petitio principii, or beg ging the queſtion. 
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fore leaves them neither leiſure nor inclination for the ſtudy of 
life and manners. In a word, it makes them more ambitious to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves as the partiſans of a dogmatiſt, than as 
inquirers after truth. It is eaſy to ſee how far a man of this 
temper 15 qualified to make diſcoveries in knowledge. To ſuch a 
man, indeed, the name of truth is only a pretence : he neither is, 
nor can be, much intereſted in the ſolidity or importance of his 
tenets ; it is enough if he can render them plauſible ; nay, it is 
enough if he can filence his adverſary by any means. The cap- 
tious turn of an habitual wrangler deadens the underſtanding, 
ſours the temper, and hardens the heart : by rendering the mind 
ſuſpicious, and attentive to trifles, it weakens the ſagacity of in- 
ſtint, and extinguiſhes the fire of imagination; it transforms 
converſation into a ſtate of warfare; and reſtrains thoſe lively 
fallies of fancy, ſo effectual in promoting good-humour and 
good-will, which, though often erroneous, are a thouſand times 
more valuable than the dull correctneſs of a mood-and-figure 
diſciplinarian. : 

One of the firſt maxims of the ſchool-logic 1s, That nothing 1s 
to be believed, but what we can give a reaſon for believing ; a 
maxim deſtructive of all truth and ſcience, as hath been fully 
ſhown in the former part of this diſcourſe. We mult not, how- 
ever, lay this maxim to the charge of the ancient logic. Des 
CaRTEs, and the modern ſceptics, got it from the ſchoolmen, 
who forged it out of ſome paſſages of Ariſtotle miſunderſtood, 
The philoſopher ſaid indeed, that all inveſtigation ſhould begin 
with doubt ; but this doubt 1s to remain only till the underitand- 
ing be convinced ; which, in Ariſtotle's judgement, may be ef- 
tected by intuitive evidence as well as by argumentative, The 
doctrine we have been endeavouring to illuſtrate, tends not to 
encourage any prejudices, or any opinions, unfriendly to truth or 
virtue : its only aim is, to eftabliſh the authority of thoſe inſtinc- 
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tive principles of conviction and aſſent, which the rational part o 
mankind have acknowledged in all ages, and which the condi. 
tion of man, in reſpect both of action and intelligence, render; 
it abſurd not to acknowledge. — We cannot ſuppoſe, that the 
human mind, unlike to all other natural ſyſtems, is made 
up of incompatible pranciples ;. in it, as in all the reſt, there muſt 
be unity of deſign ; and therefore the principles of human belief 
and of human action, mult have one and the ſame tendency 
But many of our modern philoſophers teach. a. different doctrine, 
endeavouring to perſuade themſelves, and others, that they 
ought not to believe what they eannot poſſibly diſbelieve ; and 
that thoſe actions may be abſurd, and contrary to truth, the per- 
formance of which is neceflary to our very exiſtence. If they 
will have it, that this is- philoſophy, I ſhall not diſpute about the 
word; but I infiſt on it, that all ſuch philoſophy is no better 
than pedantic nonſenſe; -and that, if a.man were to write a book, 
to prove, that fire is the element in which we ought to live, he 
would not act more abſurdly, than ſome metaphyſicians of theſe 
times would be thought to have acted, if their works were un- 
derſtood, and rated according to their intrinſic merit. 

That every thing may be made matter of diſpute, is another 
favourite maxim of the ſchool- logic; and it would not be eaſy to 
deviſe one more detrimental: to true ſcience, What a ſtrange 
propenſity theſe doctors have. had. to diſputation !' One would 
think, that, in their judgement, the chief end of man is, to 
„ contradict: his neighbour, and wrangle with him. for ever.” 
To attempt a proof of what J know to be falſe, and a confuta- 
tion of what I know. to be true, is an exerciſe from which I can 
never expect advantage ſo long as I deem rationality a. bleſling. 
L never heard it preſcribed as a recipe for ſtrengthening the fight, 
to keep conſtantly blindfolded in the day-time, and put on ſpec- 
tacles when we go to ſleep ; nor can I imagine how the ear of 2 
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muſician could be improved, by his playing frequently on an ill- 
tuned fiddle. And yet the ſchool-men feem to have thought, 
that the more we ſhut our eyes againſt the truth, we {ſhall the 
more diſtinctly perceive it; and that the oftener we practiſe falſe- 
hood, we ſhall be the more ſagactous in detecting, and the more 
hearty in abhorring it. To ſuppoſe, that we may make every 
thing matter of diſpute, is to ſuppoſe, that we can account for 
every thing. Alas! 1n moſt caſes, to feel and believe, is all we 
have to do, or can do. Deſtined for action rather than for know- 
ledge, and governed more by inſtinct than by reaſon, we can ex- 
tend our inveſtigations, eſpecially with regard to ourſelves, but a 
very little way. And, after all, when we acquieſce with im- 
plicit confidence in the dictates of our nature, where is the harm 
or the danger of fuch a conduct? Is our life ſhortened, or health 
injured by it ? No. Are our judgements perverted, or our hearts 
corrupted ? No. Is our happineſs 1mpaired, or the ſphere of our 
gratification contracted ? Quite the contrary. Have we leſs leiſure 
for attending to the duties of life, and for adorning our minds 
with uſeful and elegant literature? We have evidently more time 
left for thoſe purpoſes. Why then ſo much logic, ſo many diſ- 
putes, and ſo many theories, about tlie firſt philoſophy? Rather 
than in diſguiſing falſehood, and labouring to ſubvert the foun- 
dations of truth, why do we not, with humility and candour, em- 
ploy our faculties in the artainment of plain, prafiical, and uſe- 


ful knowledge | 2 * 


The 


It is far from my intention to ſay, that a talent for arguing on either ſide of a 


_ controvertible queſtion is of no uſe. When exerted with good-nature and mo- 


deſty, it may ſometimes help to enliven converſatian, and give play to the intel- 
leCtual faculties. And it may alſo be applied with good effect o e ſtill 


more important. 
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The conſequences of ſubmitting every ſentiment and Principle 
to the teſt of reaſoning, have been conſidered already, Thi, 
practice has, in every age, tended much to confound ſcience, tq 
prevent the detection of error, and (may we not add?) to debaf: 
the human underſtanding, For have we not ſeen real genius, 


under 


It would ſeem that Cicero thought, that the end of public ſpeaking was not to 
elucidate or inveſtigate truth, but only to make one opinion appear more probable 
than another; and that when an orator had done his beſt, it could only be ſaid, 
« Illum prudentibus diſerte, ſtultis etiam vere dicere videri.“ De Oratore, lib. 1. & 3 
For ſuch an employment, diſputation was a very proper preparatory exerciſe, as the 
ſame author often declares. But it does not follow, that a habit of diſputation is of 
benefit to the philoſopher, or to thoſe public ſpeakers, whoſe aim, far more 
noble than that of the Ciceronian orator, is to inform -the judgement, and im- 
prove the heart. | 

In a ſenate or council, met for the purpoſe of preparing or making laws, it is 
highly expedient, that the reaſons for and againſt every public meaſure be urged 
with freedom. This tends not only to preſerve the laws and conſtitution, but alſo 
to quiet mens minds, by removing thoſe jealouſies which are generally. entertained 
againſt perſons in high office. Beſides, political truth depends often on principle 
ſo exceedingly complicated, that a magiſtrate or ſenator will hardly truſt his own 
judgement, till he finds it warranted by that of others, and has heard the moſt 
material reaſons that can be urged in oppoſition. But to argue againſt convic- 
tion, and for the ſake of argument, or in order to gratify private pique, or to 
ſupport a faction, is ſurely unworthy of ſenators met in ſolemn aſſembly, and de- 
liberating upon affairs of the utmoſt importance, both to the preſent, and to fu- 
ture generations, | 
| Moreover: As it is better that a criminal eſcape, than an innocent man ſuffer 

puniſhment ; and as the law ſhould not only determine the differences, but as 
much as poſſible ſatisfy the minds of men; it will be readily allowed, that in 2 
court of juſtice every priſoner ſhould be preſumed to be innocent, till the proofs 
of his guilt appear, and every cauſe thoroughly diſcuſſed on both ſides, that the 
grounds upon which the ſentence proceeds may be evident to all concerned. It is 
therefore right, that each party ſhould be permitted to. exert itſelf, as far as truth 
and decency will permit, in its own vindication. So that a habit of deviſing argu- 
ments on either ſide of controverted queſtions ſeems to be a neceſſary qualification 


to 
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under the influence of a diſputatious ſpirit, derived from nature, 
faſhion, or education, evaporate in ſubtlety, ſophiſtry, and vain 
refinement ? Lucretius, Cicero, and Des Cartes, might be men- 
tioned as examples. And it will be matter of laſting regret in 
the republic of letters, that one, greater in ſome reſpects than the 
greateſt of theſe, I mean John Milton, had the misfortune to be 
born in an age when the ſtudy of ſcholaſtic theology was deem- 
ed an eſſential part of intellectual diſcipline, x 
It is either affectation, or falſe modeſty, that makes men ſay 
they know nothing with certainty, Man's knowledge, indeed, 
compared with that of ſuperior beings, may be very inconſider- 
able; and compared with that of The Supreme, is“ as nothing, 


to every perſon who wiſhes to make a figure at the bar. For the more fully thoſe 
queſtions are diſcuſſed before the judges, the greater honour redounds, not to the 
pleader only, but to the law alfo, and conſequently the greater emolument to the 
community. Yet even theſe judicial diſputations may be carried too far. And 
the more a pleader indulges himſelf in deviating from truth, in perplexing the 
cauſe with arguments that he knows to be frivolous, in confounding the judge- 
ment of his hearers by unreaſonable: appeals to their paſſions, or in wearing out 
their attention with ſtudied prolixity, the leſs reſpectable will he be in his private 
character, and the leſs uſeful as a member of ſociety. I never heard a lawyer 
blamed for declining a cauſe notoriouſly bad : but to engage for hire in all cauſes, 
good and bad, with equal zeal, and equal alacrity, is ſurely not commendable. 

To be able to ſpeak readily and plauſibly in vindication of any opinion, is no doubt 
an ornamental, and may be an uſeful accompliſhment. But to teach it, belongs rather 
to the rhetorician, than to the philoſopher. And it is to be feared, that, in their 
ardour to acquire it, young men have ſometimes become more enamoured of vic- 
tory than of truth, and more intent upon words than upon argument; and that 
they may have alſo been too eager to diſplay it in private company, where, unleſs 
ſcaſoned with wit and modeſty,. with ſweetneſs: of temper, and ſoftneſs of voice, 
it ſoon becomes a moſt intolerable nuiſance. — To philoſophy, that is, to the right 
obſervation and interpretation of nature, habits of wrangling, and theories of ſyl- 
logiſm, ſeem to me to be juſt as neceſſary a prelude, as the art of rope- dancing is 
to the ſtudy of agriculture. 
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and vanity: and it is true, that we are daily puzzled in at. 


tempting to account for the moſt familiar appearances. But it 
is true, notwithſtanding, that we do know, and cannot doubt of 
our knowing, ſome things with certainty, And 


Let ſchool- taught pride diſſemble all it can, 
6 Theſe little things are great to little man *.“ 


To be vain of any attainment, is preſumption and folly : but to 
think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a weak mind and cap- 
tious temper. And however ſceptics may boaſt of their modeſty, 
in diſclaiming all pretenſions to certain knowledge, I would ap- 
peal to the man of candour, whether they or we ſeem to poſſeſs 
leaſt of that virtue; — they, who ſuppoſe, that they can raiſe in- 
ſurmountable objections in every ſubject; or we, who believe, 
that our Maker has permitted us to know with certainty ſome 
few things ? 

In oppoſition to this practice of making every thing matter of 
diſpute, we have endeavoured to ſhow, that the inſtinctive ſug- 
geſtions of common ſenſe are the ultimate ſtandard of truth to 
man; that whatever contradicts them is contrary to fact, and 
therefore falſe; that to ſuppoſe them cogniſable by reaſon, is to 
ſuppoſe truth as variable as. the intellectual, or as the argumen- 
tative, abilities of men; and that it is an abuſe of reaſon, and 
tends to the ſubverſion of ſcience, to call in queſtion the authenti- 
city of our natural feelings, and of the natural ſuggeſtions of the 
human underſtanding. | 

That ſcience never proſpered while the old logic continued in 
faſhion, is undeniable. Lord Verulam was one of the firſt who 
brought it into diſrepute; and propoſed a different method of 
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inveſtigating truth, namely, that the appearances of nature 
ſhould be carefully obſerved ; and, inſtead of facts being wreſt- 
ed to make them fall in with theory, that theory ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly inferred from facts, and from them only. The event has 
fully proved, that our great philoſopher was in the right: for 
ſcience has made more progreſs ſince his time, and by his me- 
thod, than for a thouſand years before. The court of Rome well 
knew the importance of the ſchool-logie in ſupporting their au- 
thority; they knew eit could be employed more ſucceſsfully in 
diſguiſing error, than in vindicating truth: and Puffendorff 
ſeruples not to inſinuate, that they patroniſed it for this very rea- 
ſon *, Let it not then be urged, as an objection to this diſcourſe, 
that it recommends a method of confutation which is not ſtrictly 
logical. It is enough for me, that the method here recommend 
ed is agreeable to good ſenſe and ſound philoſophy, and to the 
general notions and practices of men. e 
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The ſubje& continued. Eſtimate of Metaphyſic. 
Cauſes of the Degeneracy of Moral Science. 


HE reader has no doubt obſerved, that I have frequently 
uſed the term Metaphyſic, as if it implied ſomething worthy 
of contempt or cenſure; That no lover of ſcience may be of- 
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fended, I ſhall now account for this, by explaining the nature ot 
that metaphyſic which I conceive to be repugnant to true philo- 
ſophy, though it has often aſſumed the name; and which, there. 
fore, in my judgement, the friends of truth ought ſolicitouſſy 
to guard againſt, This explanation will lead to ſome remarks 
that may perhaps throw additional light on the preſent ſubjea, 
Ariſtotle bequeathed by legacy his writings to Theophraſtus; 
who left them, together with his own, to Neleus of Scepſis. The 
poſterity of Neleus, being illiterate men, kept them for ſome time 
locked up; but afterwards hearing, that the king of the country 
was making a general ſearch for books to furniſh his library at 
Pergamus, they hid them in a hole under ground ; where they 
lay for many years, and ſuffered much from worms and damp- 
neſs. At laſt, however, they were ſold to one Apellicon ; who 
cauſed them to be copied out; and, having (according to Strabo 
a greater paſhon for books than for knowledge, ordered the tran- 
ſcribers to ſupply the chaſms from their own invention. When 
Sylla took Athens, he ſeized on Apellicon's library, and carried 
it to Rome. Here the books of Ariſtotle were reviſed, by Tyran- 
nio the grammarian, and afterwards by Andronicus of Rhodes, 
a Peripatetic philoſopher, who publiſhed the firſt complete edi- 
tion of them *. To fourteen of theſe books, which ir ſeems had 
no general title, Andronicus prefixed the words, Ta meta ta phy- 
fica +; that is, The books poſterior to the phyſics; either becauſe, in 
the order of the former arrangement, they happened to be placed, 
or becauſe the editor meant that they ſhould be ſtudied, next 
after the phyſics. This is ſaid to be the origin of the word Mets 


phyjic. 


* Strabo, p. 609. Paris edit. 1620. Plut. Sylla. 
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The ſubject of theſe fourteen books is miſcellaneous: yet the 
peripatetics ſeem to have conſidered them as conſtituting but one 
branch of ſcience; the place of which in their ſyſtem may be 
thus conceived. All philoſophy 1s either ſpeculative or practical. 
The practical regulates the moral and intellectual operations of 
men, and therefore comprehends ethics and logic. The ſpecula- 
ive reſts in the knowledge of truth; and is divided into three 
parts, to wit, Phyſics, which inquire into the nature of material 
ſubſtances, and the human ſoul; Mathematics, which conſider 
certain properties of body as abſtracted from body; and this 
Metaphyſic, (which Ariſtotle is ſaid to have called Theology, and 
the Firſt Philoſophy), which, beſides ſome remarks on truth in ge- 
neral, the method of diſcovering it, and the errors of former 
philoſophers, explains, firſt, - the general properties of being ; 
and, ſecondly, the nature of things ſeparate from matter, name- 
ly, of God the one farſt cauſe, and of the forty-ſeven inferior 
deities. 

Following the notion, that theſe fourteen books comprehend 
only one part of philoſophy, the Chriſtian Peripatetics divided 
metaphyſics into univerſal and particular, In the firſt, they treat- 
ed of being, and its properties and parts, conſidered as it is be- 
ing *; in the ſecond, of God and angels. 

The ſchoolmen disjoined the philoſophy of the human mind 
from phyſics, where Ariſtotle had placed it; and added it to me- 
taphyſics, becauſe its object is an immaterial ſubſtance. So that 
their metaphyſics conſiſted of three parts; Ontology, in which 
they pretended to explain the general properties of being; Pneu- 
matics, which treated of the human mind; and Natural Theolo- 


* Metaphyſique univerſelle — a laquelle il eſt traiQte de Veſtant, et des ſes pro- 
prietez, et des parties ou membres de P eſtant, ſelon qu'il eſt eſtant, &. Bouju. 
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oy, which treated of the Supreme Being, and of thoſe ſpirits which 
have either no body at all, or one ſo very fine as to be impercep- 
tible to human ſenſe. 
From the account we have given of the manner in which A. 
riſtorle's works were firſt publiſhed; tke reader will admit, that 
ſome of the errors to be found in them may reaſonably enough, 
be imputed to the firſt tranſcribers and editors. It was a prof, 
error in diſtribution, to reduce God, and the inferior deities, why 
were conceived to be a particular ſpecies of beings, to-the ſame 
claſs with thoſe qualities or attributes that are common to all be- 
ing, and to treat of both in the ſame part of philoſophy. It was 
no leſs improper than if a phyſiologiſt ſhould compoſe a treatiſe; 
Of men, horſes, and identity.” This inaccuracy could not have 
eſcaped Ariſtotle : it is to be charged on. his editors, who pro- 
bably miſtook a ſeries of treatiſes on various ſubjects. for ons 
treatiſe on one particular ſubject. To many this may ſeem a 
trifling miſtake; but it has produced important conſequences, 
It led the earlier Peripatetics into the impropriety of explaining 
the divine exiſtence, and the general properties of being, by the 
ſame method of reaſoning; and it induced the ſchoolmen to con- 
found the important ſciences of pneumatics and natural theology 
with the idle diſtinctions and logomachies of ontology. Natural 
theology ought to conſiſt of legitimate inferences from the effect 
ro the cauſe; pneumatics, or the philoſophy of the human mind, 
are nothing but a detail of facts, illuſtrated, methodized, and ap- 
plied to practice, by obvious and convincing reaſonings: both 
ſciences are founded in experience; but ontology pretends to aſ- 
certain its principles by demonſtrations a priori. In fact, though 
ontology were, what it profeſſes to be, an explication of the ge- 
neral properties of being, it could not throw any light on natu- 
ral theology and pneumatics; for in them the ontological me- 


chod of reaſoning would be as improper as the mathematical. 
But 
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But the ſyſtems of ontology that have come into my hands are 
little better than vocabularies of thoſe hard words which the 
ſchoolmen had contrived, in order to give an air of myſtery and 
importance to their doctrine, While, therefore, the ſciences of 
Natural Theology and Pneumatics were, by this prepoſterous di- 
viſion, referred to the ſame part of philoſophy with ontology, 
how was it poſhble they could proſper, or be explained by their 
own proper evidence! In fact, they did not proſper : experience, 
their proper evidence, was laid aſide; and fictitious theory, diſ- 
guiſed by ontological terms and diſtinctions, and ſupported by 
ontological reaſoning, was ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 

LockE was one of the firſt who reſcued the philoſophy of hu- 
man nature out of the hands of the ſchoolmen, cleared it of the 
enormous incumbrance of ſtrange words which they had heaped 
upon it, and ſet the example of aſcertaining our internal opera- 
tions, not by theory, but by experience. His ſucceſs was won- 
derful : for, though he has ſometimes fallen into the ſcholaſtic 
way of arguing, as in his firſt book, and ſometimes ſuffered 
himſelf to be impoſed on by words, as in his account of ſecon- 
dary qualities, too raſhly adopted from the Carteſians; yet has 
he done more to eſtabliſh the abſtract ſciences on a proper foun- 
dation, than could have been expected from one man, who deri- 
ved almoft all his lights from himſelf. His ſucceſſors, Bur LEK and 
HuTCHES oN excepted, have not been very fortunate, BERKELEY's 
book, though written with a good defign, did more harm than 
good, by recommending and exemplifying a method of argumen- 
tation ſubverſive of all knowledge, and leading directly to uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm. Mr HumE's Treatiſe and Eſays are ſtill more 
exceptionable. This author has revived the fcholaſtic way of rea- 
ſoning from theory, and of wreſting facts to make them coincide 
with it. His language indeed 1s more modiſh, but equally fa- 
vourable to ſophiſtical argument, and equally proper for giving 
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an air of plauſibility and importance to what is frivolous or unin- 
telligible. What regard we are to pay to his profeſſion of arguing 
from experience has been already conſidered. 2 

The word metaphyſics, according to vulgar uſe, 1s applied to all 
diſquiſitions concerning things immaterial. In this ſenſe, the 
plaineſt account of the faculties of the mind, and of the princi- 
ples of morality and natural religion, would be termed metaphy- 
fics. Such metaphyſics, however, we are ſo far from deſpiſing or 
cenſuring, that we account it the ſublimeſt and moſt uſeful part 
of ſcience. 

Thoſe arguments alſo and illuſtrations in the abſtract philoſo- 
phy, which are not obvious to ordinary underſtandings, are ſome- 
times called metaphyſical. But as the principles of this philoſophy, 
however well expreſſed, appear ſomewhat abſtruſe to one who is 
but a novice in the ſtudy; and as very plain principles may ſeem 
intricate in an author who is inattentive to his expreſſion, as the 
beſt authors ſometimes are, it would be unfair to reject, or con- 
ceive a prejudice againſt, every moral doctrine that is not perfect- 
ly free from obſcurity. Yet a continued obſcurity, in matters 
whereof every man ſhould be a competent judge, cannot fail to 
breed a ſuſpicion, either that the doctrine is faulty, or that the 
writer is not equal to his ſubject. 

The term metaphyſical, in thoſe paſſages of this book where it 
is expreſſive of cenſure, will be found to allude to that mode of 
abſtract inveſtigation, ſo common among the ſceptics and the 
 ſchoolmen, which is ſupported, either wholly by an ambiguous 
and indefinite phraſeology, or by that in conjunction with a par- 
tial experience; and which ſeldom fails to lead to ſuch conclu- 
ſions as contradict matter of fact, or truths of indiſputable au- 
thority. It is this mode of inveſtigation that has introduced fo 
many errors into the moral ſciences; for few, even of our moſt 


candid moral philoſophers, are entirely free from it. The love 
of 
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of ſyſtem, or partiality to a favourite opinion, not only puts a 
man off his guard, ſo as to make him overlook inaccurate expreſ- 
ſions, and indefinite notions, but may ſometimes occaſion even a 
miſtake of fact. When ſuch miſtakes are frequent, and affect 
the moſt important truths, we muſt blame the author for want of 
candour, or want of capacity: when they are innocent, and re- 
cur but ſeldom, we ought to aſcribe them to the imperfection of 
human nature. 

Inſtances of this metaphyſic are ſo common, that we might al- 
moſt fill a volume with a liſt of them. Spinoſa's pretended de- 
monſtration of the exiſtence of the one great being, by which, 
however, he meant only the univerſe, is a metaphyſical argu- 
ment, founded in a ſeries of falſe or unintelligible, though plau- 
fible, definitions . BERKELEY's proof of the non-exiſtence of 
matter is wholly metaphyſical; and ariſes chiefly from the miſtake 
of ſuppoſing certain words to have but one meaning, which real- 
ly have two, and ſometimes three. LockE's diſcourſe againſt in- 
nate ideas and principles, is likewiſe too metaphyſical. Some of 
his notions on that ſubject are, I believe, right; but he has not 
explained them with his wonted preciſion; and moſt of his argu- 
ments are founded on an ambiguous acceptation of the words idea 
and innate. : | 

The author of the Fable of the Bees ſeems to have carried this 
mode of reaſoning as far as it will go. If there had been no am- 
biguous words in the Engliſh language, the underſtanding of 
mankind would never have been affronted with his ſyſtem. Ma- 
ny of our appetites become criminal only when exceſhve ; and 
we have not always names to expreſs that degree of indulgence 
which is conſiſtent with virtue. The ſhameleſs word-catcher 
takes advantage of this, and confounds che innocent gratification 


See the Appendix to vol. 1. of Chev. Ramſay's Principles of Religion. | 
with 
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with the exceſſive or criminal indulgence ; calling both by the 
ſame name, and taking it for granted, that what he proves to 
be true of the one is alſo true of the other. What is it that may 
not be proved by this way of arguing? May not vice be proved 
to be virtue, and virtue to be vice? May not a regard to repu- 
tation, cleanlineſs, induſtry, generoſity, conjugal love, be pro- 
ved to be the ſame with vanity, luxury, avarice, profuſion, ſen- 


| ſuality? May it not be proved, that private virtues are private 
vices; and, conſequently, that private vices are public benefits 


Such a conclufion is indeed fo eaſily made out by ſuch logic, 
that nothing but ignorance, impudence, and a hard heart, is ne- 
ceſſary to qualify a man for making it. If it be ſaid, that conſi- 
derable genius muſt be employed in dreſſing up theſe abſurd doc- 
trines, ſo as to render them plauſible; I would aſk, who are the 
perſons that think them plauſible? Never did J hear of one man 
of virtue or learning, who did not both deteſt and deſpiſe them, 
They ſeem plauſible, perhaps, to gamblers, highwaymen, and 
petit maitres; but it will not be pretended, that thoſe gentlemen 
have leiſure, inclination, or capacity, to reflect on what _ read 
or hear, ſo as to ſeparate truth from falſehood. 

Among metaphyſical writers, Mr Hume holds a diſtinguiſhed 
place. Every part of philoſophy becomes metaphyſic in his 
hands. His whole theory of the underſtanding is founded on the 
doctrine of impreſſions and ideas, which, as he explains it, is 10 
contrary to fact, that nothing but the illuſion of words could 


make it paſs upon any reader. I have already given ſeveral in- 


ſtances of this author's metaphyſical ſpirit. I ſhall give one 
more; which I beg leave to confider at ſome length; that I may 
have an opportunity of confuting a very dangerous error, and, at 
the ſame time, of diſplaying more minutely, than by this gene- 


ral deſcription, the difterence between metaphyſical and philoſo- 
Phical inveſtigation. 


Does 
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Does any one imagine, that moral and intellectual virtues, 
that juſtice and genius, are virtues of the ſame kind; that they 
are contemplated with the ſame ſentiments, and known to be vir- 
tues by the ſame criterion ? Few, I preſume, are of this opi- 
nion; but Mr Hum has adopted it, and taken pains to prove it. 
{ ſhall demonſtrate, that this very important error has ariſen, ei- 
ther from inaccurate obſervation, or from his being impoſed on 
by words not well underſtood, or rather from both cauſes, | 

[t is true, that juſtice, great genius, and bodily ſtrength, are 
all uſeful to the poſſeſſor and to ſociety ; and all agreeable to, 
or (which in this author's ſtyle amounts to the ſame thing) ap- 
proved by, every one who conſiders or contemplates them. 
They therefore, at leaſt the two firſt, completely anſwer our au- 
thor's definition of virtue . And it would be eaſy to write a 
great book, to ſhow the reaſons why moral, intellectual, and 
corporeal abilities, yield pleaſure to the beholder and poſſeſſor, 
and to trace out a number of analogies, real or verbal, ſubſiſting” 
between them. But this is nothing to the purpoſe : they may 
reſemble in ten thouſand reſpects, and yet differ as widely, as a. 
beaſt or ſtatue differs from a man. Let us trace the author's ar- 
gument to its ſource. 

Virtue is known by a certain agreeable feeling or ſentiment, a- 
riſing from the conſciouſneſs of certain affections or qualities in 
ourſelves, or from the view of them in others. Granted. Ju-- 
ſtice, humanity, generoſity, excite approbation; — a handſome 


* It is the nature, and indeed the definition, of virtue, „that it is a quality of 
the mind agreeable to, or approved by, every one who conſiders or contem- 
plates it.” Hume Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 333. edit 1767. Note; 


Bodily qualities are excluded by this definition, but ſezm to be admitted by our 


author in ſome of his reaſonings on the ſubject, as indeed upon his principles they 
very well. may. | 
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face excites approbation ; — great genius excites approbation: the 
effect or ſentiment produced is the ſame in each inſtance : the ob. 
Jet, or cauſe, mult therefore, in each inſtance, be of the ſame 
kind. This is genuine metaphyſic: but before a man can be 
mifled by it, he muſt either find, on conſulting his experience, 
that the feeling excited by the contemplation of theſe objects is 
the ſame in each inſtance; in which caſe I would ſay, that his 
feelings are defective, or himſelf an inaccurate obſerver of na- 
ture: — or he muſt ſuppoſe, that the word approbation, becauſe 
written and pronounced the ſame way, does really mean the ſame 
thing in each of the three propoſitions above mentioned; in which 
caſe, I would ſay, that his judgement and ideas are confounded 
by the mere ſound and ſhape of a word, I am conſcious, that 
my approbation of a fine face 1s different in kind from my ap- 
probation of great genius ; and that both are extremely different 
from my approbation of juſtice, humanity, and generoſity : if l 
call theſe three different kinds of approbation by the fame gene- 
ral name, I uſe that name in three different ſignifications. There- 
fore moral, intellectual, and corporeal virtues, are not of the ſame, 
but of different kinds. 

I confeſs, ſays our author, that theſe three virtues are contem- 
plated with three different kinds of approbation. But the ſame 
thing is true of different moral virtues : piety excites one kind of 
approbation, juſtice another, and compaſſion a third; the virtues 
of Cato excite our eſteem, thoſe of Ceſar our love : if therefore 
piety, juſtice, and compaſſion, be virtues of the ſame kind, not- 
withſtanding that they excite different kinds of approbation, why 
{hould juſtice, genius, and beauty, be accounted virtues of dit- 
ferent kinds“? — This is another metaphyſical argument; an at- 
tempt to determine by words what facts only can determine. | 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 258. 
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Aill infiſt on fact and experience. My ſentiments, in regard to 
theſe virtues, are ſo diverſified, and in each variety ſo peculiar, 
that I know, and am aſſured, that piety, juſtice, and humanity, 
are diſtin individual virtues of the ſame kind; and that piety, 
cenius, and beauty, are virtues of different Linde Applied to 
cath of the former qualities, the word virtue means the ſame 
thing; but beauty is virtue in one ſenſe, genius in another, and 
piety in a third. 

Well, if the ſentiments excited in you by the contemplation of 
theſe virtues, are ſo much diverſified, and in each variety ſo pe- 
culiar, you muſt be able to explain in what reſpect your appro- 
bation of intellectual virtue differs from your approbation of mo- 
ral; which 1 preſume you will find no eaſy taſk. — It is not fo 
difficult, Sir, as yon feem to apprehend. When a man has acted 
generouſly or juſtly, I praiſe him, and think him worthy of 
praife and reward, for having done his duty ; when ungenerouſly 
or unjuſtly, I blame him, and think him worthy of blame and 
puniſhment : but a man deſerves neither puniſhment nor blame 
for want of beauty or of underſtanding ; nor reward nor praiſe 
for being handſome or ingenious, — But why are we thought 
worthy of blame and puniſhment for being unjuſt, and not for 
being homely, or void of underſtanding? The general conſcience 
of mankind would reply, Becauſe we have it in our power to be 
juſt, and ought to be ſo; but an idiot cannot help his want of un- 
derſtanding, nor an ugly man his want of beauty. This our author 
will not allow to be a ſatis factory anſwer; becauſe, ſays he, I have 
ſhown, that free-will has no place with regard to the actions, no 
more than the qualities of men . What an immenſe metaphyſical 
labyrinth ſhould we have to run through if we were to difintangle 
ourſelves out of this argument in the common courſe of lo- 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 260. 
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gie! To ſhorten the controverſy, I muſt beg leave to affirm, in 
my turn, that our moral actions are in our own power, though 
beauty and genius are not; and to appeal, for proof of this af. 
firmation, to the ſecond part of this * or, rather, to the 
common ſenſe of mankind. k 

Again, © Moral diſtinctions,“ ſays Mr Hume, * ariſe from 
© the natural diſtinctions of pain and pleaſure; and when we 
receive thoſe feelings from the general conſideration of any 


* quality or character, we denominate it virtuous. or vitious, 


Now I believe no one will aſſert, that a quality can never pro- 


duce pleaſure or pain to the perſon who conſiders it, unleſs it 
be perfectly voluntary in the perſon who poſſeſſes it *,” — 
More metaphyſic! and a ſophiſm too — a petitio principu ! Here 
our author endeavours to confound intellectual with moral virtue, 
by an argument which ſuppoſeth his own: theory of virtue to be 
true; of which theory this confuſion of the virtues is a neceſſary 
conſequence. The reader muſt ſee, that this argument, if it prove 
any thing at all, might be made to prove, that the ſmell or beauty 


of a roſe, the taſte of an apple, the hardneſs of ſteel, and the glitter- 
ing of a diamond, as well as bodily ſtrength and great genius, are 


all virtues of the ſame kind with juſtice, generoſity, and gratitude, 
— Still we wander from the point. How often muſt it be re- 
peated, that this matter is to be determined, not by metaphyſ- 
cal arguments founded on ambiguous were, but by facts and 
experience! 

% Have I not appealed to facts?“ he will ſay. Are not al 
the qualities that conſtitute the great man, conſtancy, forti- 
** tude, magnanimity, as involuntary and neceſſary, as the qua- 
** lities of the judgement and imagination? Þ The term great 


cc 


cc 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 260. 


} Ibid. p. 259. 
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man is Jo very equivocal, that I will have nothing to do with it. 
The vileſt ſcoundrel on earth, immediately commences great man, 
when he has with impunity perpetrated any extraordinary act of 
wickedneſs; murthered fifty thouſand men; robbed all the 
houſes of half a dozen provinces; or dexterouſly plundered his own 
country, to defray the expence of a ruinous war, contrived on 
purpoſe to ſatiate his avarice, or divert the public attention from 
his blunders and villanies. I ſpeak of the qualities that con- 
ſtitute the good man, that is, of moral qualities; and theſe, I af- 
firm, to be within every man's reach, though genius and beauty 
are not. | 

* But are not men afraid of paſſing for good-natured, leſt that 
„ ſhould be taken for want of underſtanding ? — and do they not 
* often boaſt of more debauches than they have been really en- 
„ gaged in, to give themſelves airs of fire and ſpirit?“ Yes: 
fools do the firſt, to recommend themſelves to fools; and profli- 
gates the laſt, to recommend themſelves to profligates: but he is 
little acquainted with the human heart, who does not perceive, 
that ſuch ſentiments are affected, and contrary to the way of 
thinking that 1s moſt natural to mankind. 

** But are you not as jealous of your character, with regard to 
** ſenſe and knowledge, as to honour and courage? Þ” This 
queſtion ought to be addreſſed to thoſe in whom courage is a 
virtue, and the want of it a vice: and I am certain, there is not 
in his Majeſty's ſervice one officer or private man, who would 
not with to be thought rather a valiant ſoldier, though of no deep 
reach, than a very clever fellow, with the addition of an infa- 
mous coward. — The term honour is of dubiovs import, Accord- 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 257. 
7 Id. Ibid. 
M m 2 ing 
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ing to the notions of theſe times, a man may blaſpeme God, ſell 
his country, murder his friend, pick the pocket of his fellow. 
ſharper, and employ his whole life in feducing others to vice and 
perdition, and yet be accounted a man of honour ; provided he 
be accuſtomed to ſpeak certain words, wear certain cloaths, and 
haunt certain company, If this be the honour alluded to by the 
author, an honeſt man may, for a {lender conſideration, renounce 
all pretenſions to it. But if he allude (as I rather ſuppoſe) to 
thoſe qualities of the heart and underſtanding which intitle one 
ro general eſteem and confidence, Mr HuuE knows, that this 
kind of honour is dearer to a man than life. 

Well, then, temperance is a virtue in every ſtation ; yet 
* would you not chuſe to be convicted of drunkenneſs rather 
than of ignorance ? “ -I have heard of a witty parſon, who, 
having been diſmiſſed for irregularities, uſed afterwards, in con- 
verſation, to ſay, that he thanked God he was not caſhiered for 
ignorance and inſufficiency, but only for vice and 1mmorality, 
According to our author's doctrine, this ſpeech was neither ab- 
ſurd nor profane: but I am ſure the generality of mankind would 
be of a different opinion. To be ignorant of what we ought to 
know, is to be deficient in moral virtue; to profeſs to know 
what we are ignorant of, is falſehood, a breach of moral virtue: 
whether theſe vices be more or leſs atrocious than intemperance, 
muſt be determined by the circumſtances of particular caſes, 
To be ignorant of what we could not know, of what we do not 
profeſs to know, and of what it is not our duty to know, is no 
vice at all: and a man muſt have made ſome progreſs in de- 
bauchery, before he can ſay, from ſerious conviction, I would 
rather be chargeable with intemperance, than with ignorance of 


this kind. 


+ See Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 3. p. 257. 
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It appears, then, that our author's reaſoning on the preſent 
ſubject, is not philoſophical, but what I call metaphyſical *; be- 
ing founded, not on fact, but on theory, and ſupported by am- 
biguous words and inaccurate experience. | 

The judgement of the wiſer ancients in matters of morality, is 
doubtleſs of very great weight, bur, in oppoſition to the dictates 
of our own moral nature, can never preponderate ; becauſe theſe 
are our ultimate ſtandard of moral truth. Mr Hume endeavours 
to confirm his theory of virrue by authorities from the ancients, 
particularly the Stoics and Peripatetics. Though he had accom- 
pliſhed this, we might have appealed from thats opinion, as well 
as from his, to our own feelings. But he fails in this, as in the 
other parts of his proof. 

It is true, the Peripatetics and Stoics made: Prudence the firſt 
(not the moſt important) of the cardinal virtues; becauſe they 
conceived it neceſſary to enable a man to act his part aright in 
life, and becauſe they thought it their duty to take every oppor- 
tunity of improving their nature: but they never ſaid, that an 
incurable defect of underſtanding is a vice, or that it is as much 
our duty to be learned and ingenious, as to be honeſt and grate- 
ful.“ All the praiſe of virtue conſiſts in action,“ ſays Cicero 9, 
in name of the Stoics, when treating of this virtue of prudence, 
And, when explaining the comparative merit of the. ſeveral. claſles 
of moral duty, he declares, that All knowledge which is not 
followed by action, is unprofitable and imperfeR, like a be- 

* ginning without an end, or a foundation without a ſuperſtruc- 


I do not contend, that this uſe of the word metaphyſical is ſtrictly proper: I 
mean nothing more, than to give the reader a notion of this particular mode of 


falſe reaſoning; and, by nn him that it is not prilefphical, to guard him a- 
gainſt its influence. 


De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. 6. | 
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ture; and that the acquiſition of the moſt ſublime and 
moſt important ſcience ought to be, and will by every good 
man be relinquiſhed, when it interferes with the dutie; 
we owe our country, our parents, and ſociety *.“ Wit 
dom, indeed, he allows to be the firſt and moſt excellent of the 
virtues : but the Stoics made a diſtinction between Prudence and 
Wiſdom, By Prudence they meant that virtue which regulate; 
our deſires and averſions, and fixes them on proper objects. Wit. 
dom was another name for mental perfection: it comprehended 


cc 


all the virtues, the religious as well as the ſocial and prudential, 


and was equally incompatible with vice and with error T. The 
wiſe man, the ſtandard of Stoical excellence, was, by their own ac- 
knowledgement, an 1deal character ; the pureſt virtue attainable 
in this life being neceſlarily tainted with imperfection. Hence 
ſome have endeavoured to turn their notions of w/dom into ridi- 
cule ; but I think, without reaſon. For is there any thing abſurd 
or ridiculous in an artiſt working after a model of ſuch perfection 
as he can never hope to equal? In the judgement of Ariſtotle 
and Bacon, the true poet forms his imitations of nature after 2 
model of ideal perfection, which perhaps hath no exiſtence but in 
his own mind 4. And are not Chriſtians commanded to imitate 
the Deity himſelf, that great original and ſtandard of perfection, 
between whom and the moſt excellent of his creatures an infinite 
diſtance muſt remain for ever || ? | 
The ancient moraliſts,” ſays Mr Hume, “ made no mate- 
& rial diſtinction among the different ſpecies of mental endov- 


De Officiis, lib. 1, cap. 43. 44, 
+ Id. ib. 
+} Ariſtot. Poetica. Bacon, De augmentis ſcientiarum, lib. 2. cap. 13. 


Matth. v. 48. 
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ments and defects, but treated all alike, under the appellation 
« of virtues and vices, and made them indiſcriminately the ob- 
« jects of their moral reaſonings *.“ That they conſidered both 
intellectual and moral endowments as neceſlary to the formation 
of a perfect character, and ſometimes treated of both in one and 
the ſame book or ſyſtem, and often called both by the ſame ge- 
ncral name Virtue, I do not deny: but that they made no Mate- 
rial diſtinction among them, I can by no means admit. I might 
here fill many a page with quotations : but a few will ſuffice. 
% Man's virtue and vice,“ ſays Marcus Aurelius, © conſiſts not 
in thoſe affections in which we are paſſive, but in action. To a 
« ſtone thrown upward it is no evil to fall, nor good to have 
„ mounted .' And in another place, The vain-glorious- 
man placeth his good in the action of another; the ſenſual, 
„in his own paſhve feelings; the wiſe man in his own 
« action |.” * The contemplative life,” ſays Plutarch, when 
„it fails to produce the active, is unprofitable ||.” *©* To 
acquire knowledge,” ſays Lucian, is of no uſe, if we do 
* not alſo frame our lives according to ſomething better *.“ It 
is remarkable, that the Greek tragedians (I know not by what au- 
thority, for Homer's idea is very different) repreſent Ulyſſes as a 
character more diſtinguiſhed for political prudence or cunning, 


* Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 387. 388. 
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than for ſtrict moral virtue; and often place him in ſuch att. 
tudes as make him appear odious on this very account *, And 
Cicero, in his treatiſe of Moral Duties, often declares, that cun- 
ning, when it violates the rules of juſtice, is blameable and hate- 
ful T. Does Virgil conſign cripples and idiots, as well as tyrants, 


to 


* See particuluarly Sophocles. Philoct. verſ. 100. and verſ. 1260. I beg leare 
to quote a few remarkable lines. Neoptolemus having, by the advice of Ulyſſes, 
fraudulently got poſſeſſion of the arrows of Philoctetes, repents of what he had 


done, and is going to reſtore them. To deter him from his purpoſe, Ulyſlts 
threatens him with the reſentment of the whole Grecian army. 


Neop · Sopds Tepuro; der tEaviai cop. 

Ulyſ. Ev d' dure pwreis, furs deageieig copy. 

Neop, AN ei dixout, Twy 00Þoy xpeiccw Tads. 

Uly/. Koi rg Mucioy, « y Nc ec oN u 
IIæ NI uche. rar; Neop. Tu, Apapriay 
Alox νννο “, dανεαciy eig. 

Uly/. E7pxTo Y Axa, 1 pen rαõνπνπð rade; 


Neop. Zu- TW duc Toy o ov ra po. 


verſ. 1279. 
— Neop. Wiſe as thou art, Ulyſſes, | 

Thou talk'ſt moſt idly. C/ Wiſdom is not thine, 

Either in word or deed. Neop. Know, to be juſt 

Is better far than to be wiſe. Uly/ſ. But where, 

Where is the juſtice, thus unauthoris'd, 

To give a treaſure back thou oweſt to me, 

And to my counſels? MNeop. I have done a wrong, 

And I will try to make atonement for it. | 

Uly/. Doſt thou not fear the power of Greece? Nep. I fear 

Nor Greece, nor thee, when I am doing right. Franklin. 


Throughout the whole play, the fire and generoſity of the young hero (ſo well 
becoming the ſon of Achilles) is finely oppoſed to the caution and craft of the po- 
litician, and forms one of the moſt ſtriking contraſts that can well be imagined. 


+ —— Quippe cum ea (juſtitia) ſine prudentia ſatis habeat auctoritatis, pruden- 
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to Tartarus ? Does he ſay, that a great genius, and hand- 
ſome face, as well as a pure heart, were the paſſports to Ely- 
Gum? No. Virgil was too good a man to injure. the cauſe of 
virtue, and too wiſe to ſhock common ſenſe, by ſo prepoſterous a 
diſtribution of reward and puniſhment. The impious, the un- 
natural, the fraudulent, the avaricious; adulterers, inceſtuous 
perſons, traitors, corrupt judges, venal ſtateſmen, tyrants, and 
the minions of tyrants, are thofe whom he dooms to eternal mi- 
ſery : and he peoples Elyſium with the ſhades of the pure and 
the pious, of heroes who have died in defence of their country, 
of ingenious men who have employed their talents in recom- 
mending piety and virtue, and of all who by acts of beneficence 
have merited the love and gratitude of their fellow-creatures *. 
The 


tia ſine juſtitia nihil valet ad faciendam fidem. Quo enim quis verſutior et cali- 
dior eſt, hoc inviſior et ſuſpectior, detracta opinione probitatis. 
De Officiis, lib. 2. cap. 9. 


Fundamentum perpetuz commendationis et famæ eſt juſtitia, fine qua nihil po- 
teſt eſſe laudabile. a Thid. cap. 20. 


The ſame doctrine is repeatedly inculcated in the third book, and in other parts 
of his works, and indeed in all the good books I am acquainted with. And in all 
the rational converſations I ever witneſſed, the ſame doctrine was implied; nor 
could any man be thought ſeriouſly to believe the contrary, without forfeiting the 
cſteem and confidence of mankind. f 


Virgil. Zneid. vi. 547. — 665. — As the moral ſentiments of nations may 
often be learned from their fables and traditions, as well as from their hiſtory and 
philoſophy, it will not perhaps be deemed foreign from our deſign, to give the 
following brief abſtract of this poet's ſublime theory of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments; the outlines of which he is known to have taken from the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts, who probably were indebted for them to ſome ancient tradition. 

The ſhades below are divided by Virgil into three diſtricts or provinces. On 
this fide Styx, the ſouls of thoſe whoſe bodies have not been honoured with the 
rites of ſepulture, wander about in a melancholy condition for a hundred years, 

N n before 
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The Peripatetics held prudence to be an active principle diffuſes 
through 


before they are permitted to paſs the river. When this period expires; or when 
their bodies are buried, they are ferried over, and appear before Minos and the o. 
ther judges, who allot them ſuch a manſion as their lives on earth are found to 
Have deferved; They who have been of little or no uſe: to mankind ; or who 
have not been guilty of any very atrocious crimes z. or. whoſe crimes, though a. 
trocious, were the effects rather of an unhappy deſtiny, than of wilful deprava- 
tion, are diſpoſed of in different parts of the regions of mourning, (lugentes campi), 
where they undergo a variety of purifying pains. From thence, whien thoroughly 
refined from all the remains of vice, they paſs into Elyſium ; where they live a 
thouſand years in a ftate of happineſs; and then, after taking a draught of the 
waters of oblivion, are ſent back to earth to animate new bodies.— Thoſe who 
have been guilty. of great crimes, as impiety, want of natural affection, adultery, 
inceſt, breach of truſt, Tubverting the liberties of their country, &c. are delivered 
by the judge Rhadamanthus to Tiſiphone and the other furies, who ſhut them up 
in an immenſe dungeon of darkneſs and fire, called. Tartarus, where their torment 
are unſpeakable and eternal. — The fouls. of goods men are re-united, either with 
the Deity himſelf, . or. with that univerſal ſpirit which he created in the beginning, 
and which animates the world; and their ſhades, ghoſts, or idola, enjoy for ever 
the repoſe and pleaſures of Elyſium. Theſe ſhades might be ſeen, though not 
touched; they reſembled the bodies with which they had formerly been inveſted; 
and retained a. conſciouſneſs. of their identity,. and a remembrance of their paſt 
life, with almoſt. the ſame affections and character that had diſtinguiſhed them on 
carth. 

On this ſyſtem, Virgil. has founded a ſeries of the ſublimeſt deſcriptions that are 
to be met with. in-poetry. Milton alone has equalled-them in the firſt and ſecond 
books of Paradiſe Loſt. Homer's Vecyemanteia, in the eleventh of the Odyſſey, 
has the merit of being original.: but Virgil's imitation is confeſſedly far ſuperior. 
The dream of Henry, in the ſeventh canto of the Henriade, notwithſtanding the 
advantages the author might have drawn from the Chriſtian theology, is but a 
trifle, compared with the magnificent and ſtupendous e exhibited in the ſixth 

book of the ned. | 

This theory of future rewards and puniſhments, however. imperfect, is conſo- 
nant enough with the hopes and fears of men, and their natural notions of virtue 
and vice, to render the poer's narrative alarming and intereſting in a very high de- 


gree. But were. an author to adopt Mr HuMe's theory of virtue and the ſoul, 
| 3 
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through the whole of moral virtue *, ** None but a good man,” 
ſays Ariſtotle, * can be prudent;” —and, a little after, ** It 
« is not poſſible for a man to be properly good without pru- 
« dence, nor prudent without moral virtue f.“ Will it yet 
be ſaid, that the ancient moraliſts made no material diſtinction 
between moral and intellectual virtues? Is it not evident, that 
though they conſidered both as neceſſary to the formation of a 
perfect character, and ſometimes daſcourſed of both in the ſame 
treatiſe or ſyſtem, yet they deemed the latter valuable only as 


means to qualify us for the former, and inſignificant, or even o- 


dious, when * failed to anſwer this end ? 

« We may, ſays Mr Hunz, © by peruſing the titles of the 
chapters in Ariſtotle's Ethics, be convinced, that he ranks cou- 
rage, temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, modeſty, pru- 
e dence, and a manly freedom, among the virtues, as well as ju- 
** ſtice and friendſhip 3 4. True; but if our learned metaphyſi- 


and endeavour to ſet it off in a poetical deſcription, all the powers of human ge- 
nius could not ſave it from being ridiculous. A metaphyſician may * blunder” 
for a long time, © round about a meaning,” without giving any violent ſhock to 
an inattentive reader.: but a poet, who clothes his thoughts with imagery, and il- 
luſtrates them by examples, muſt come to the point at once; and, if he means to 
pleaſe, and not diſguſt his readers, to move their admiration, and not their con- 
rempt, muſt be careful not to contradict their natural notions, eſpecially in matters 
of ſuch deep and univerſal concern as morality and. religion. 


* een *. Ppornow e F H - tf Ethic. ad Nicom. vi. §. 


＋ A'dvraroy D £190 wr * 4 - 5107 Wadde! en KUPI®G VEL. per nor 
oc: oide Ppommor avev The H⁰i.⅜O apc. | | Id. vi. 13. 


See the elegant paraphraſe of Andronieus the Rhodian, upon theſe paſſages, 


7 Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 388. — The term manly freedom does not expreſs 
the meaning of the Greek tacu$eprornsg, By this word the philoſopher - denotes 


that virtue which conſt, ſts in the moderate uſe of wealth, — x H PET. 


See Ethic. ad Nicom. lib. 4. cap. 1. 2. 
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cian had extended his reſearches a little beyond the titles of 
thoſe chapters, he would have found, that, in Ariſtotle's judge 
ment, Moral virtue is a voluntary diſpoſition or habit; and 
** that moral approbation and diſapprobation are excited by thoſe 
actions and affections only which are in our own power, that 
is, of which the firſt motion ariſes in ourſelves, and proceeds 
from no extrinfic cauſe *.“ | 

This is true philoſophy, and very properly determines the de- 
gree of merit of our intellectual and conſtitutional virtues. A 
man makes proficiency in knowledge : — 1f in this he has aQed 
from a defire to improve his nature, and qualify himſelf for mo- 
ral virtue, that deſire, and the action conſequent upon it, are vir- 
tuous, laudable, and of good deſert. Is a man poſſeſſed of great 
genius? — this inveſts him with dignity and diſtinction, and 
qualifies him for noble undertakings : but this of itſelf is no 
moral virtue; becauſe it is not a diſpoſition reſaltmg from a 
{pontaneous effort. Is his conſtitution naturally diſpoſed to vir- 
tue? — he ſtil has it in his power to be vitious, and therefore 
his virtue is meritorious; though not ſo highly as that of ano- 
ther man, who, in ſpite of outrageons appetites, and tempting 
circumſtances, hath attained an equal degree of moral unprove- 
ment. A man conſtitutionally brave, generous, or grateful, 
commands our admiration more than another, who ftruggles to 
overcome the natural bafeneſs of his temper. 'The former is a 
fublimer object, and may be of greater ſervice to ſociety; and as 
his virtue is ſecured by conſtitution as well as by inclination, we 
repoſe in it without fear of being diſappointed. Yet perhaps the 
latter, if his merit were equally conſpicuous, would be found e- 
qually worthy of our moral approbation. Indeed, if his virtue 


Ethic. ad Nicom. lib. 2. & 3. Andronicus Rhodius, p. 89. 90. gc. Edit. 
Cantab. 1679. 


be 
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be ſo irreſolute, as to leave him wavering between good and evil, 
he is not intitled to praiſe : ſuch irreſolution is criminal, be- 
cauſe he may and ought to correct it; we cannot, and we ought 
not to truſt him, till we ſee a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion eſtabliſhed in 
favour of virtue. — However, let us love virtue where-ever we 
6nd it : whether the immediate gift of Heaven, or the effect of 
human induſtry co-operating with divine influence, it always de- 
ſerves our eſteem and veneration. 

The reader. may now form an eſtimate of that author's atten- 
tion, who fays, that the ancient moraliſts made no material 
« diſtintion among the different ſpecies of mental endowments 
« and defects.“ If any one is diſpoſed to think, that I have made 
out my point, rather by inference than by direct proof, I ſubmit 
to his conſideration the following paſſages, which are too plain 
to need a commentary. 

Having propoſed a general diſtribution of our mental powers, 
(which ſeems to amount to this, that ſome of them fit us for 
knowledge, and others for action), Ariſtotle proceeds in this 
manner. According to this diſtribution, virtue is alſo divided 
into intellectual and moral. Of the former kind are wifdom, 
intelligence, and prudence; of the latter, temperance, and 
" frugal liberality. When we ſpeak of morals, we do not ſay, 
that a man is wiſe or intelligent, but that he is gentle or tem- 
** perate, Yet we praiſe a wiſe man in reſpe& of his diſpoſi- 
tions [or habits]; for laudable diſpoſitions are what we call 
« virtues * 5 f | 
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Part IM, 


** "The virtues of the ſoul,” ſays Cicero, “ and of its Principal 


part the underſtanding, are various, but may be reduced t, 
two kinds. The firſt are thoſe which Nature has implanteq, 
and which are called na voluntary, The ſecond kind are mor 
properly called virtues, becauſe they depend on the will; and 
theſe, as objects of approbation, are tranſcendently ſuperior, 


Of the former kind are docility, memory, and all the virtue; 


diſtinguiſhed by the general name of genius, or «capacity: 
perſons poſſeſſed of them are called ingenious. The latter cla; 


comprehends the great and genuine wirtues, which we denomi- 


nate voluntary; as prudence, temperance, fortitude, juſtice, and 
others of the ſame kind “.“ 


The word virtue has indeed great latitude of fignification, l 


denotes any quality of a thing tending to the happineſs of a per- 
cipient being; it denotes that quality, or perfection of qualities, 
by which a thing is fitted to anſwer its end; ſometimes it denotes 
power or agency in general; and ſometimes any habit which 
improves the faculties ef the human mind. In the firſt three 
ſenſes we aſcribe virtue to the ſoul, and to the body, to brute, 


and inanimate things; in the laſt, to our intellectual as well as 


moral nature. And no doubt inſtances may be found of ambi- 
guity and want of preciſion, even in the beſt moraliſts, from an 


* Animi autem, et <us animi partis quæ princeps eſt, quæque mens nominatur, 


plures ſunt virtutes, ſed duo prima genera : unum earum quz ingenerantur ſu- 
apte natura, appellanturque non voluntariz : alterum autem earum, que in vo- 


luntate poſitæ, magis proprie eo nomine appellari ſolent; quarum eſt excellens 
in animorum laude præſtantia. Prioris generis eſt docilitas, memoria z qualia fere 
omnia appellantur uno ingenii nomine; eaſque virtutes qui habent ingenioſi vo- 
cantur. Alterum autem genus eſt magnarum verarumque virtutum, quas appel- 
Jamus voluntarias, ut prudentiam, temperantiam, fortitudinem, juſtitiam, et reli- 
quas ejuſdem generis. —— Virtutes voluntariæ proprie virtutes appellantur, mul- 


tumque excellunt, &c. 


Cicero De Finibus, lib. 5. cap. 13. ex editione Daviſti 


impropet 
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improper uſe of this word. Let [ believe this attempt of Mr 
Hunuk's is the firſt that has been made to prove, that among 
theſe very different ſorts of virtue there is little or no differ- 
ence; | | 

Is it not ſtrange, that a man of ſcience ſhould: ever have taken 
it in his head, that the characteriſtic of a genus is a ſufficient de- 


{cription- of a ſpecies ? He might as welt have ſuppoſed, that, 
becauſe perception and ſelf- motion belong to animal life in gene- 


ral, it is therefore a ſufficient definition of man, to call him a 


ſelf- moving and percipient creature: from which profound prin- 


ciple it clearly follows, that man is a beaſt, and that a beaſt is 
a man. 
By ſuch reaſoning it would be eaſy to prove any doctrine. 
The method is this: — and I hope thoſe who may hereafter chuſe 
to aſtoniſh. the world with a fyſtem of metaphyſical: paradoxes, 
will do me the honour to acknowledge, that I was the firſt who 


unfolded the whole art and: myſtery of one branch of that ma- 


nufacture within the compaſs of one ſhort RECIPE: — Take a> 
word (an abſtract term is the moſt convenient) which admits of 
more than one ſignification ;; and, by the help of a predicate and 
copula, form a propoſition, ſuitable: to your ſyſtem, or to your 
humour, or to any other thing you pleaſe, except truth. When 
laying down your premiſes, you are to uſe the name of the quali- 
ty or ſubject, in one ſenſe; and, when inferring your concluſion, 
in another. You are then to urge a few equivocal facts, very 
fightly examined, (the more ſlightly the better), as a further 
proof of the ſaid concluſion ;: and to ſhut up all with citing ſome 
ancient authorities. A few oecaſional ſtrictures on religion as an 
anphiloſophical thing; and a ſneer at the Whole Duty of Man , 
or any other good book, will give your diſſertation what many are: 


* Sce Hume's Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 388. edit. 1767. 
pleaſed: 
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pleaſed to call a liberal turn; and will go near to convince the 
world, that you are a candid philoſopher, a manly free-thinker, 
and a very fine writer. 

It is to no purpoſe that our author calls this a verbal diſpute, 
and ſometimes condeſcends to ſoften matters by an almoſt, or ſome 
ſuch evaſive word. This doctrine obviouſly tends to confound 
all our ideas of virtue and duty, and to make us conſider our- 
ſelyes as mere machines, acted upon by external impulſe, and 
not more accountable for moral blemiſhes, than for ignorance, 
and want of underſtanding. If the reader think as ſeriouſly of 
the controverſy as I do, he will pardon the length of this di- 
greſſion. 8 

I hope it now appears, that there is a kind of metaphyſic, 
which, whatever reſpectable names it may have aſſumed, deſerves 
contempt or cenſure from every lover of truth. If it be detri- 
mental to ſcience, it is equally ſo to the affairs of life. Whenever 

one enters on buſineſs, the metaphyſical ſpirit muſt be laid aſide, 
otherwiſe it will render him ridiculous, perhaps deteſtable. Sure 
it will not be ſaid, that any portion of this ſpirit is neceſſary to 
form a man for ſtations of high importance. For theſe, a turn 
to metaphyſic would be an effectual diſqualification, The meta- 
phyſician is cold, wavering, diſtruſtful, and perpetually rumi- 
nates on words, diſtinctions, arguments, and ſyſtems. He at- 
tends to the events of life with a view chiefly to the ſyſtem that 
happens for the time to predominate in his fancy, and to which 
he is anxious to reconcile every appearance, His obſervation 
is therefore partial and inaccurate, becauſe he contemplates Na- 
ture through the medium of his favourite theory, which is always 
falſe; ſo that experience, which enlarges, aſcertains, and metho- 
diſes, the knowledge of other men, ſeryes only to heighten the 
natural darkneſs and confuſion of his. His literary ſtudies are 
conducted with the ſame ſpirit, and produce the ſame effects. 

I — Whereas, 
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—Wbereas, to the adminiſtration of great affairs, truth and 
ſteadineſs of principle, conſtancy of mind, intuitive ſagacity, ex- 
treme quickneſs in apprehending the preſent and anticipating the 
future, are indiſpenſably neceſſary. Whatever tends to weaken 
and unſettle the mind, to cramp the imagination, to fix the at- 
tention on minute and trifling objects, and withdraw it from 
thoſe enlarged proſpects of nature and mankind in which true 
genius loves to expatiate; whatever has that tendency, and ſure- 
ly this metaphyſic has it, is the bane of JT, and of every 
thing that is great in human nature. 

In the lower walks of life, our theoriſt will be oftener the ob- 
ject of ridicule than of deteſtation. Yet even here, the man is to 
be pitied, who, in matters of moment, happens to be connected 
with a ſtanch metaphyſician. Doubts, diſputes, and conjectures, 
will be the plague of his life. If his affociate form a ſyſtem of 
action or inaQtion, of doubt or confidence, he will ſtick by it, 
however abſurd, as long as he has one verbal argument unan- 


ſwered to urge in defence of it. In accounting for the conduct 


of others, he will reject obvious cauſes, and fet himſelf to ex- 
plore ſuch as are more remote and refined. Making no proper 
allowance for the endleſs variety of human character, he will ſup- 
poſe all men influenced, like himfelf, by ſyſtem and verbal ar- 
gument : certain cauſes, ' in his judgement, muſt of neceſſity 
produce certain effects; for he has twenty reafons ready to offer, 
by which it is demonſtrable, that they cannot fail: and it is 
well, if experience at laſt convince him, that there was a ſmall 
verbal ambiguity i in his principles, and that his views of man- 
kind were not quite ſo extenſive as they ought to have been. In a 


word, unleſs he be very good-natured, and of a paſſive diſpoſition, 


his refinements will do more harm than even the ſtiff ſtupidity 
of an idiot, If inclined to fraud, or any ſort of vice, he will 
never be at a lofs for an evaſion; which, if it ſhould not ſatisfy 

Oo his 


his aſſociate, will, however, perplex and plague him. I need not 
enlarge; the reader may conceive the reſt. To aid his fancy, he 
will find ſome traits of this character, in one of its moſt amuſing 
and leaſt diſagreeable forms, delineated with a maſterly pencil in 
the perſon of Walter Shandy, Eſq; 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider, how little mankind value the good 
within their reach, and how ardently they purſue what Nature 
has placed beyond it; how blindly they over- rate what they have 
no experience of, and how fondly they admire what they do not 
underſtand. This verbal metaphyſic has been dignified with the 
name of Science; and verbal metaphyſicians have been reputed 
philoſophers, and men of genius. Doubtleſs a man of genius 
may, by the faſhion of the times, be ſeduced into theſe ſtudies: 
but that particular caſt of mind which fits a man for them, and 
recommends them to his choice, is not genius, but a minute and 
feeble underſtanding; capable indeed of being made, by long 
practice, expert in the management of words; but which never 
did, and never will, qualify any man for the diſcovery or illu- 
ſtration of ſentiment. For what is genius? What, but ſound 
judgement, ſenſibility of heart, and a talent for accurate and 
extenſive obſervation ? And will ſound judgement prepare a man 
for being impoſed on by words? will ſenſibility of heart render 
him inſenſible to his own feelings, and inattentive to thoſe of o- 
ther men ? will a talent for accurate and extenſive obſervation, 
make him ignorant of the real phenomena of Nature, and, con- 
ſequently, incapable of detecting what is falſe or equivocal in the 
repreſentation of facts? And yet, when facts are fairly and fully 
. repreſented; when human ſentiments are ſtrongly felt, and per- 
ſpicuouſly deſcribed; and when the meaning of words is aſcer- 
tained, and the ſame word has always the ſame idea annexed to it, 
— there is an end of metaphyſic. 


A body is neither vigorous nor beautiful, in which the ſize of 
ſome 
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ſome members is above, and that of others below, their due pro- 
portion: every part muſt have its proper ſize and ſtrength, o- 
therwiſe the reſult of the whole will be deformity and weakneſs, 
Neither is real genius conſiſtent with a diſproportionate ſtrength 
of the reaſoning powers above thoſe of taſte and imagination. 
Thoſe minds in whom all the faculties are united in their due 
proportion, Are far ſuperior to the puerilities of metaphyſical 
ſcepticiſm. They truſt to their own feelings, which are ſtrong 
and deciſive, and leave no room for heſitation or doubts about 
their authenticity. They ſee through moral ſubjects at one 
glance; and what they ſay carries both the heart and the under- 
{ſtanding along with it. When one has long drudged in the dull 
and unprofitable pages of metaphyſic, how pleaſing the tranſition 
to a moral writer of true genius! Would you know what that 
genius is, and where it may be found? Go to Shakeſpeare, to 
Bacon, to Johnſon, to Monteſquieu, to Rouſſeau “; and when 
you 


As ſeveral perſons, highly reſpectable both for their talents and principles, 
have deſired to know my reaſons for joining Rouſſeau's name to thoſe of Bacon, 
Shakeſpeare, Johnſon, and Monteſquieu, I beg leave to take this opportunity of 
explaining my ſentiments in regard to that celebrated author. 

It is becauſe I conſider Rouſſeau as a moral writer of true genius, that I men- 
tion his name in this place. Senſibility of heart, a talent for extenſive and accu- 
rate obſervation, livelineſs and ardour of fancy, and a ſtyle copious, nervous, 
and elegant, beyond that of any ather French writer, — are his diſtinguithing cha- 
racteriſtics. In argument he is not always equally ſucceſsful, for he often miſtakes 
declamation for proof, and hypotheſis for fact; but his eloquence, when addreſſ- 
cd to the heart, overpowers with force irreſiſtible. A greater number of import- 
ant facts relating to the human mind are recorded in his works, than in all the 
books of all the ſceptical philoſophers, ancient and modern, And he appears in 
general to be a friend to virtue, to mankind, to natural religion, and ſometimes to 
Chriſtianity. 

Yet none even of his beſt works are free from abſurdity. His reaſonings, on 

5 | O93 | the 
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you have ſtudied them, return, if you can, to Hume, and 
HoBBEs, and MALEBRANCHE,. and LE1BNITzZ, and Springs, 
If, while you learned wiſdom from the former, your heart exult- 
ed within you, and rejoiced to contemplate the ſublime and ſuc- 


celsful 


the effects of the ſciences, and on the origin and progreſs of human ſociety, are 
diffuſe, inaccurate, and often weak; much perverted by theories of his own, az 
well as by too implicit an admittance of the vague aflertions of travellers, and of 
the ſyſtems and doctrines of ſome favourite French philoſophers : and he ſeems, 
in theſe,. and frequently. too in his other writings, to conſider animal pleaſure and: 
bodily accompliſhments as the happineſs and perfection of man. His plan of edu · 
cation, though admirable in many parts, is in ſome injudicious and dangerous, 
and +rmpracticable as a whole. The character of Julia's lover is drawn with a ma- 
ſterly hand indeed, and well conducted throughout; but the lady has two charac- 
ters, and thoſe incompatible z; — the wife of Wolmar is quite a different perſon 
from the miſtreſs of St Preux, Wolmar himſelf is an impoſlible character; deſti- 
tute of principle, yet of rigid virtue; deſtitute of feeling, yet capable of tenderneſs 
and attachment; delicate in his notions of honour, yet not aſhamed to - marry a 
woman whom he knew to be to all intents and. purpoſes devoted to another. 
Some of this author's remarks on the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and on the charac» 
ter of its Divine Founder, are not only excellent, but tranſcendently ſo; and I be. 
lieve no Chriſtian ever read them without feeling his heart warmed, and his faith 
confirmed. But what he ſays, — of the abſurdities which he fancies to be contain- 
ed in the ſacred hiſtory, — of the impropriety of the evidence of miracles, — of 
the analogy between thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the. tricks of jugplers, — of the in- 
ſignificancy and impertinence of prayer, — of. the ſufficiency of human reaſon for 
diſcovering a complete and comfortable ſcheme. of natural-religion, — of the diſ- 
couraging nature of the terms of ſalvation offered in the goſpel, — of the. mea- 
ſure of evidence that ought to accompany divine revelation, (which, as he ſtates 
it, would be incompatible with man's free agency and. moral probation), — what he 
ſays of theſe, and of ſeveral other theological points of great importance, betrays 
a degree of ignorance and prejudice, of which, as a philoſopher, as a ſcholar, aud 
as a man, he ſhould have been utterly aſhamed: He appears to be diſtreſſed with 
his doubts; and yet, without having ever examined whether they be well or ill 
founded, ſcruples not to exert all his cloquence on purpoſe to infuſe them into 
others: a conduct which I, muſt. ever. condemn, as illiberal, unjuſt, and _ 
H 
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ceſsful efforts of human intellect; perhaps it may now be of uſe, 
as a leſſon of humility, to have recourſe to the latter, and, for 
a while, to behold the picture of a ſoul wandering. from thought 
to thought, without knowing were to fix; and from a total want 
of feeling, or a total ignorance of what it feels, miſtaking names 


Had Rouſſeau ſtudied the ſcripture, and the writings of rational divines, with as 
much care as he ſeems to have employed in reading the books, and liſtening to. 
the converſation, of French infidels, and in attending to the unchriſtian practices 
and doctrines warranted by ſome eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments ; I may venture to aſ- 
ſure him, that his mind would have been much more at eaſe, his works much more 
valuable, and his memory much dearer to all good men. 

Rouſſeau is, in my opinion, a great philoſophical genius, but wild, irregular, 
and often ſelf-contradictory ; diſpoſed, from the faſhion of the times, and from 
his deſire of being reputed a bold ſpeaker and free-thinker, to adopt the doctrines 
of infidelity ; but of a heart too tender, and an imagination too lively, to permit 
him to become a thorough-paced infidel.. Had he lived in an age leſs addicted to 
hypotheſis, he might have diftinguiſhed himſelf as a moral philoſopher of the firſt 
rank. What pity, that a proper ſenſe of his ſuperiority to his cotemporaries up- 
on the continent, could not preſerve him from the contagion of their example! 
For, though now it is the faſhion for every French declaimer to talk of Bacon and 
Newton, I queſtion, whether, in any age ſince the days of Socrates, the building, 
of fanciful theories was ſo epidemical as in the preſent. If the men of learning 
formerly employed their ingenuity in defending the theories of that philoſopher 
by whoſe name they were ambitious to be diſtinguiſhed ;- they are now no leſs in- 
duſtrious in deviſing and vindicating, each man a theory of his W-. 

To conclude : The writings of this author, with all their imperfections, may 
be read by the philoſopher with advantage, as they often direct to the right obſer- 
vation and interpretation of nature; and by the Chriſtian without detriment, as the 
cavils they contain againſt religion are too ſlight and too paradoxical to weaken the 
faith of any one who is tolerably inſtructed in the principles and evidence of Chri- 
ſtianity.. To the man of taſte they can never fail to recommend themſelves, by 
the charms of the compoſition. 535 

The improprieties in Rouſſeau's late conduct appear to me to have ariſen rather 
from bodily infirmity than from moral depravation, and conſequently to render 
him an object of forbearance and pity rather than of perſecution or ridicule. 


for 
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for things, verbal diſtinctions and analogies for real difference 
and ſimilitude, and the obſcure infinuations of a bewildered un- 
derſtanding, puzzled with words, and perverted with theory, for 
the ſentiments of Nature, and the dictates of Reaſon. A meta- 
phyſician, exploring the receſſes of the human heart, has juſt 
ſuch a chance for finding the truth, as a man with microſcopic 
eyes would have for finding the road. The latter might amuſe 
himſelf with contemplating the various mineral ſtrata that are 
diffuſed along the expanſion of a needle's point ; but of the face 
of Nature he could make nothing : he would ſtart back with 
horror from the caverns yawning between the mountainous grains 
of ſand that lie before him; but the real gulf or mountain he 
could not ſee at all. 

Is the futility of metaphyſical ſyſtems exaggerated beyond the 
truth by this alluſion ? Tell me, then, in which of thoſe ſyſtems 
I ſhall find ſuch a deſcription of the ſoul of man as would en- 
able me to know what it is. A great and excellent author ob- 
ſerves, that if all human things were to periſh except the works 
of Shakeſpeare, it might ſtill be known from them what ſort of 
creature man was : — A ſentiment nobly imagined, and as jult 
as it is ſublime! Can the ſame thing be ſaid with truth of any 
one, or of all the metaphyſical treatiſes that have been written on 
the nature of man? If an inhabitant of another planet were to 
read The Treatiſe of Human Nature, what notions of human nature 
could he gather from it ? — That man muſt believe one thing by 
inſtinct, and muſt alſo believe the contrary by reaſon : — That 
the univerſe is nothing but a heap of perceptions without a ſub- 


ſtance : — That though a man could bring himſelf to believe, 


yea, and have reaſon to believe, that every thing 1n the univerſe 
proceeds from ſome cauſe; yet it would be unreaſonable for him 


* Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues of the Dead, 
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to believe, that the univerſe itſelf proceeds from a cauſe : — That 
the ſoul of man is not the ſame this moment it was the laſt; that 
we know not what it is; that it 1s not one, but many things; 
and that it is nothing at all; — and yet, that in this ſoul is the 
agency of all the cauſes that operate throughout the ſenſible crea- 
tion; — and yet, that in this foul there is neither power nor a- 
gency, nor any idea of either: — That the perfection of human 
knowledge is to doubt: — That man ought to believe nothing, 
and yet that man's belief ought to be influenced and determined 

by certain principles : — That we ought to doubt of every thing, 
yea of our doubts themſelves; and therefore the utmoſt that phi- 
loſophy can do, is to give a doubtful ſolution of doubtful 
doubts “: — That Nature continually impoſes on us, and conti- 
nually counteracts herſelf, by giving us ſagacity to detect the im- 
poſture : — That we are neceſſarily and unavoidably determined to 
think in certain caſes after a certain manner ; but that we ought 
not to ſubmit to this unavoidable neceſſity; and that they are 
fools who do ſo : — That man, in all his perceptions, actions, 
and volitions, is a mere paſhve machine, and has no ſeparate ex- 
iſtence of his own, being entirely made up of other things, of 
the exiſtence of which, however, he is by no means certain; 
and yet, that the nature of all things depends ſo much upon 
man, that two and two could not be equal to four, nor fire pro- 
duce heat, nor the ſun light, without an act of the human un- 


Strange as this expreſſion may ſeem, it is not without a precedent. The fourtli 
ſection of Mr Hu me's Eſſays on the Human Underſtanding is called, Sceptical doubts 


concerning the operations of the underſtanding ; and the 2 ſection bears this title, 
Seeptical ſolution of theſe doubts. 


fuch: 
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derſtanding : — That none of our actions are in our power; that 
we ought to exerciſe power over our actions; and that there is no 
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ſuch thing as power: — That body and motion may be regard. 
ed as the cauſe of thought; and that body does not exiſt; _ 
That the univerſe exiſts in the mind; and that the mind does 


not exiſt : — That the human underſtanding, acting alone, does. 
entirely ſubvert itſelf, and prove by argument, that by argument 
nothing can be proved: — Theſe are a few of the many ſublime 
myſteries brought to light by this great philoſopher, or plainly 
deducible from his principles. But theſe, however they may il. 
laminate our terreſtrial /terati, would convey no information to 
the planetary ſtranger, except perhaps, that the ſage metaphyſ- 
cian knew nothing of his ſubject. 

What a ſtrange detail! does not the reader exclaim ? Can it 
be, that any man ſhould ever bring himſelf to think, or imagine 
that he could bring others to think ſo abſurdly ! What a taſte 
what a heart“ muſt they poſſeſs, whoſe delight it is, to repre- 

ſent 


A free and impartial inquiry after truth, where-ever'it is to be found, is in- 
« deed a noble and moſt commendable diſpofition : a diſpoſition, which every man 
« ought himſelf to labour after, and to the utmoſt of his power encourage in all 
others. It is the great foundation of all uſeful knowledge, of all true virtue, 
and of all fincere religion. But when a man, in his ſearches into the nature of 
« things, finds his inquiries leading him towards ſuch notions as, if they ſhowd 
« prove true, would manifeſtly ſubvert the very eſſences of good and evil; the 
« leaſt that a ſober-minded man can in ſuch a caſt poſſibly be ſuppoſtd to owe to 
God, to virtue, to the dignity of à rational nature, is, that he aught to be in 
the higheſt degree fearful and ſuſpicious of himſelf, leſt he be led away by any 
« prejudice, leſt he be deceived by any erroneous argument, leſt he ſuffer himſclf 
« to be impoſed on by any wrong inclination. Too great an aſſurance in argu- 
« ments of this nature, even though at preſent they ſeemed to him to be demon- 
<« ſtrations, — rejoicing in the ſtrength of them, and taking pleaſure in the carry 
« ing of ſuch a cauſe, is what a good mind can never be capable of. To ſuch a 
«« perſon, the finding his own arguments unanſwerable would be the greatek 
« orief; triumphing in ſo melancholy a field would be the higheſt diſſatisfaction 5 


and nothing could afford ſo pleaſing, ſo agreeable a diſappointment, as my 
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ſent nature as a chaos, and man as a monſter; to ſearch for de- 


formity and confuſion, where others rejoice in the perception of 


order and beauty; and to ſeek to imbitter the happieſt moments 
of human life, namely, thoſe we employ in contemplating the 
works of creation, and adoring their Author, by this ſugge- 
ſtion, equally falſe and malevolent, that the moral as well as 


material world, is nothing but darkneſs, diſſonance, and per- 


plexity ! 


« Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
« Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 

«© Abominable, unutterable, and worſe 

« Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd! 


&« his own reaſonings ſhown to be inconcluſive.” Dr S. Clarke's Remarks on a 
book entitled, A Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty. — p. 45. 


“This is certain (ſays Shafteſbury) that it can be no great ſtrengthening tb. 
the moral affection, no great ſupport to the pure love of goodneſs and virtue, 
0 to ſuppoſe that there is neither goodneſs nor beauty in the WHOLE itſelf; nor 
any example or precedent of any good affection in any ſuperior being. Such 
a belief muſt tend rather to the weaning the affections from any thing amiable 
« or ſelf-worthy, and to the ſuppreſſing the very habit and familiar cuſtom of 
* admiring natural beauties, or whatever in the order of things is according to 
« juſt deſign, harmony, and proportion. For how little diſpoſed muſt a perſon 
be, to love or admire any thing as orderly in the univerſe, who thinks the 
« univerſe itſelf a pattern of diſerder ? How unapt to reverence or reſpect any 
particular ſubordinate beauty of a part, when even the whole itſelf is thought 
to want perfection, and to be only a vaſt and infinite deformity ? — Nothing in- 
* deed can be more melancholy, than the thought of living in a diſtracted uni- 
* verſe, from whence many ills may be ſuſpected, and where there is nothing 
good or lovely which preſents itſelf, nothing which can ſatisfy in contempla- 
tion, or raiſe any paſſion beſides that of contempt, hatred, or diſlike, Such 
an opinion as this may by degrees imbitter the temper, and not only make the 
love of virtue to be leſs felt, but help to impair and ruin the * principle 
ok virtue, to wit, natural and kind affection.“ 

Inquiry concerning Virtue, b. 1. p. 3. 53 
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Were this doctrine true, we ſhould be little obliged to him wh, 
gives it to the public; for we could hardly imagine a greater 
misfortune than ſuch a caſt of underſtanding as would make y; 
believe it. But founded, as it is, in words miſunderſtood, ang 
facts miſrepreſented ; — ſupported, as it is, by ſophiſtry ſo egre- 
gious, and often ſo peurile, that we can hardly conceive how even 
the author himſelf ſhould be impoſed upon by it; — ſurely 
they who attempt to obtrude it on the weak and unwary, muſt 
have ſomerhing in their diſpoſition, which, to a man of a good 
heart, or good taſte, can never be the object of envy. 

We are told, that the end of ſcepticiſm, as it was taught by 
Pyrrho, Sexrus Empiricus, and other ancients, was to obtain in- 
diſturbance *, I know not whether this be the end our modern 
ſceptics have in view; if it is, the means. they employ for 
attaining it are very prepoſterous. If the proſpect of nature exhibi- 
ted in their ſyſtems produce tranquillity or indiſturbance, hoy 
dreadful muſt that tranquillity be! It is like that of a man, 
turned adrift amidſt a dark and tempeſtuous ocean, in a crazy 
{kiff, with neither rudder nor compaſs, who, exhauſted by the 
agitations of deſpair, loſes at laſt all ſenſe of his miſery, and be- 
comes totally ſtupid. In fact, the only thing that can enable 
ſceptics to endure exiſtence, is inſenfibility, And how far 


* Pyrrho, as he affected not to believe his ſenſes, affected. alſo to be free from 
all paſſions and emotions : for when Anaxarchus, his maſter and fellow-traveller, 
happened to fall into a ditch, that worthy ſceptic paſſed on without once looking 


behind him; for which indifference his beſotted maſter is ſaid to have held him in 
great admiration. An inſtance like this, when it occurs in hiſtory, is not leſs 


aſtoniſhing, than a monſtrous birth, or any other uncommon appearance; — ex- 
cept we ſuppoſe theſe precious patterns of wiſdom to have played tricks with one 


another, to make the people ſtare. At any rate, it is ſurely unworthy of a man 


of honour and learning, to liſt himſelf under their banners, by reviving any of 
their filly paradoxes. 


that 


chat is conſiſtent with delicacy of mind, let thoſe among them 
explain who are ambitious of paſſing for men of taſte. 

It is remarked by a very ingenious and amiable writer, thar 
many philoſophers have been infidels, few men of taſte and 
« ſentiment “. This, if I miſtake not, holds equally true of 
our ſceptics in philoſophy, and infidels in religion: and it holds 
true of both for the ſame reaſon, The views and expectations of 
the infidel and ſceptic are ſo full of horror, that to a man of 
taſte, that is, of ſenſibility and imagination, they are inſup- 
portable. On the other hand, what true religion and true philo- 
ſophy dictate of God, and providence, and man, is ſo charming, 
ſo conſonant with all the finer and nobler feelings in human na- 
nature, that every man of taſte who hears of it muſt wiſh it to 
be true : and I never yet heard of one perſon of candour, who 


wiſhed to find the evidence of the goſpel fatisfatory, and did 


not find it ſo. Dull imaginations and hard hearts can bear the 
thought of endleſs confuſion, of virtue depreſſed and vice tri- 
umphant, of an univerſe peopled with fiends and furies, of crea- 
tion annihilated, and chaos reſtored, to remain a ſcene of dark- 
neſs and ſolitude for ever and for ever: but it is not ſo with the be- 
nevolent and tender-hearted. Their notions are regulated by an- 
other ſtandard ; their hopes and fears, their joys and ſorrows, 
are quite of a different kind. 

The moral powers and the powers of taſte are more congenial 
than is commonly imagined ; and he who is deſtitute of the lat- 
ter will ever be found as incapable to deſcribe or judge of the 
former, as a man wanting the ſenſe of ſmell is to decide con- 
cerning reliſhes. Nothing is more true, than that * a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” If we are but a little ac- 
quainted with one part of a complicated ſyſtem, how is it poſ- 


Dr Gregory's Comparative View, p. 201. fourth edition. 
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fible for us to judge aright, either of the nature of the whole, or 
of the fitneſs of that part! And a little knowledge of one ſmall 
part of the mental ſyſtem, is all that any man can be allowed ©, 
have, who is defective in imagination, ſenſibility, and the other 
powers of taſte, Yet, as ignorance is apt to produce temerity, | 
mould not be ſurpriſed to find ſuch men moſt forward to attempt 
reducing the philoſophy of human nature to ſyſtem : and, if they 
made the attempt, I ſhould not wonder that they fell into the 
moſt important miſtakes, Like a ſhort- ſighted landſcape- painter, 
they might poſhbly delineate ſome of the largeſt and rougheſt fi- 
gures with tolerable exactneſs: but of the minuter objects, ſome 
would wholly eſcape their notice, and others appear blotted and 
diſtorted, on which nature had beſtowed the utmoſt delicacy of 
colour, and harmony of proportion. 

The modern ſceptical philoſophy is as corrupt a body of ſcience 
as ever appeared in the world. And it deſerves our notice, that 
the moſt conſiderable of its adherents and promoters were more 
eminent for ſublety of reaſon, than for ſenſibility of taſte. We 
know that this was the caſe with MaLEBRANCHE, of whom Mr 
D'Alembert ſays, that he could not read the moſt ſublime verſes 
without wearineſs and: diſguſt . This was alſo the caſe with an- 
other author, to whom our ſceptics are more obliged than they 
ſeem willing to acknowledge, I mean Mr HosBts; whole tranſ- 
lation of Homer bears juſt ſuch a reſemblance to the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, as a putrefying carcaſe bears to. a beautiful and vigo- 
rous human body, 

The philoſophy of the mind, if ſuch as-it ought to be; would 
certainly intereſt us more than any other ſcience. Are the ſcepti; 
cal treatiſes on this ſubject intereſting? Do they bring conviction 
to the judgement, or delight to the fancy? Do. they either reach 
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the heart, or ſeem to proceed from it? Do they make us better 
acquainted with ourſelves, or better prepared for the buſineſs of 
life? Do they not rather infeeble and haraſs the ſoul, divert its 
attention from every thing that can enlarge and improve it, give 
it a diſreliſh for itſelf, and for every thing elſe, and diſqualify it 
alike for action, and for uſeful knowledge ? 

Other cauſes might be aſſigned for the preſent degeneracy of 
the moral ſciences, I ſhall mention one, which I the rather chuſe 
to take notice of, and inſiſt upon, becauſe it has been generally 
overlooked. DES CARTES and MALEBRANCHE introduced the 
faſhion, which continues: to this day, of neglecting the ancients 
in all their philoſophical inquiries. We ſeem to think, becauſe 
we are confeſſedly ſuperior in ſome fciences, that we muſt be ſo 
in all, But that this is a raſh judgement, may eaſily be made 
appear, even on the ſuppoſition, that human genius is nearly the 
{ame in all ages, | 

When accidental diſcovery, long experience, or profound. in- 
veſtigation, are the means of advancing a ſcience, it is reaſon- 
able to expect, that the improvements of that ſcience will increaſe 
with length of time, Accordingly we find, that in natural philo- 
ſophy, natural hiſtory, and ſome parts of mathematical learning, 
the moderns are far ſuperior to the ancients. But the ſcience of 
human nature, being attainable rather by intuition than. by deep: 
reaſoning or nice experiment, muſt depend for its cultivation 
upon other cauſes, Different ages and nations have different 
cuſtoms. Sometimes it is the faſhion to be reſerved. and affected, 
at other times to be ſimple and ſincere: ſometimes, therefore, it 
will be eaſy, and at other times difficult, to gain a competent. 
knowledge of human nature by obſervation. In the old romances, 
we ſeek for human nature in vain ; the manners are all affected; 
prudery is the higheſt, and almoſt the only ornament, of the wo- 


men; and a fantaſtical honour of the men: but the writers ad- 
aptedi 
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apted themſelves to the prevailing taſte, and painted the man- 
ners as they ſaw them. In our own country, we have ſeen yz. 
rious modes of affectation, ſucceſſively prevail within a few 
years, To ſay nothing of preſent times; every body knows, 
how much pedantry, libertiniſm, and falſe wit, contributed to 
diſguiſe human nature in the laſt century. And I apprehend, 
that in all monarchies one mode or other of artificial manners 
muſt always prevail; to the formation of which the character of 
princes, the taſte of the times, and a variety of other cauſes will 
co-operate. 

Monteſquieu's opinion, that the courts of monarchs muſt al- 
ways of neceſſity be corrupt, I cannot ſubſcribe to: I think, that 
virtue may be, and ſometimes is, the principle of action, even in 
the higheſt offices of monarchy : my meaning is, that under this 
form of government, human manners, muſt generally deviate, 
more or leſs, from the ſimplicity of nature; and that, conſe- 
quently, human ſentiments muſt be of more difficult inveſtiga- 
tion than under ſome other forms. In courts, it ſeems requiſite, 
for the ſake of that order which is eſſential to dignity, to eſtabliſh 
certain punctilios in dreſs, language, and geſture : there too, the 
moſt inviolable ſecrecy is expedient : and there, where men are 
always under the eye of their ſuperiors, and for the moſt part en- 
gaged in the purſuits of ambition or intereſt, a ſmoothneſs of 
behaviour will naturally take place, which, among perſons of or- 
dinary talents, and ordinary virtue, muſt on many occaſions de- 
generate into hypocriſy. The cuſtoms of the court are always i- 
mitated by the higher ranks ; the middle ranks follow the high- 
er; and the people come after as faſt as they can. It is, however, 
in the laſt mentioned claſs, where nature appears with the lealt 
diſguiſe : but, unhappily for moral ſcience, the vulgar are ſel- 
dom objects of curioſity, either to our philoſophers, or hiſto- 
Fans, 
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The influence of theſe cauſes, in diſtinguiſhing human ſenti- 
ments, will, I preſume, be greater or leſs, according as the mo- 
narchy partakes more or leſs of democratical principles. — There 
is, indeed, one ſet of ſentiments, which monarchy and modern 
manners are peculiarly fitted for diſcloſing, I mean thoſe that re- 
late to gallantry : and it is evident, that theſe (taking the word 
Gallantry in the beſt ſenſe) tend in ſome reſpects to render ſociety 
comfortable, and to enlarge the ſphere of comic writing ; but 
whether to make the eſſential principles of human nature more or 
leſs known, might perhaps bear a queſtion. 

Modern hiſtory ought, on many accounts, to intereſt us more 
than the ancient. It deſcribes manners that are familiar to us, e- 
vents whereof we ſee and feel the conſequences, political e- 
ſtabliſhments on which our property and ſecurity depend, and 
places and perfons in which experience or tradition has already 
given us a concern. And yet I believe it will be“ acknowledged, 
that the ancient hiſtories, particularly of Greece and Rome, are 
more intereſting than thoſe of latter times. In fact, the moſt affecting 
part, both of hiſtory and of poetry, is that which beſt diſplays 
the characters, manners, and ſentiments of men. Hiſtories that 
are deficient in this reſpect, may communicate inſtruction to the 
geographer, the warrior, the genealogiſt, and the politician ; but 
will never pleaſe the general taſte, becauſe they excite no paſſion, 
and awaken no ſympathy. Now, I cannot help. thinking, that 
the perſonages deſcribed in modern hiſtory have, with a very 
few exceptions, a ſtiffneſs and reſerve about them, which doth 
not ſeem to adhere to the great men of antiquity, particularly of 


Greece, I will not ſay, that our hiſtorians have leſs ability or 


leſs induſtry ; but I would ſay, that democratical governments, 
like thoſe of ancient Greece, are more favourable to ſimplicity of 
manners, and conſequently to the knowledge of the human. mind, 
than our modern monarchies. At Athens and Sparta, the public 
aſſemblies, 
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aſſemblies, the public exerciſes, the regular attendance given tg, 
all the public ſolemnities, whether religious or civil, and other 
inſtitutions that might be mentioned, gave the citizens many 
opportunities of being well acquainted with one another, There 
the great men were not cooped up in palaces and coaches ; they 
were almoſt conſtantly in the open air, and on foot. The people 
ſaw them every day, converſed with them, and obſerved their 
behaviour in the hours of relaxation, as well as of buſineſs. The- 
miſtocles could call every citizen of Athens by his name; a proof 
that the great men courted an univerſal acquaintance. 

No degree of genius will ever make one a proficient in the 
ſcience of man, without accurate obſervation of human nature in 
all its varieties. Homer, the greateſt maſter in this ſcience ever 
known, paſſed the moſt of his life in travelling: his poverty, 
and other misfortunes, made him often dependent on the mean- 
eſt, as his talents recommended him to the friendſhip of the 
greateſt; ſo that what he ſays of Ulyſſes may juſtly be applied to 
himſelf, that “ he viſited many ſtates and nations, and knew the 
characters of many men.” Virgil had not the ſame opportu- 
nities : he lived in an age of more refinement, and was perhaps 
too much converſant in courtly life, as well as too baſhful in his 
deportment, and delicate in his conſtitution, to ſtudy the varieties 
of human nature, where in a monarchy they are moſt conſpicu- 
ous, namely in the middle and lower ranks of mankind. Need 
we wonder, then, that in the diſplay of character he falls ſo far 
ſhort of his great original ? Shakeſpeare was familiarly acquaint- 
ed with all ranks and conditions of men; without which, not- 
withſtanding his unbounded imagination, it is not to be fup- 
poſed, that he could have fucceeded ſo well in delineating every 
ſpecies of human character, from the conſtable to the monarch, 
from the hero to the clown. And it deſerves our notice, that, 
however ignorant he might be of Latin and Greek, he was wel 

I acquainted, 
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acquainted, by tranſlation, with ſome of the ancients, particular- 
ly Plutarch, whom he ſeems to have ſtudied with much atten- 
tion, and who indeed excels all hiſtorians in exhibiting lively 
and intereſting views of human nature. Great viciſhtudes of 
fortune gave Fielding an opportunity of aſſociating with all claſſes 
of men, except perhaps the higheſt, whom he rarely attempts to 
deſcribe : Swift's way of life is well known: and I have been 
told, that Congreve uſed to mingle in diſguiſe with the com- 
mon people, and paſs whole days and weeks among them. 

That the ancient painters and ſtatuaries were in many reſpects 
ſuperior to the modern, 1s univerſally allowed. The monuments 
of their genius that ſtill remain, would convince us of it, even 
though we were to ſuppoſe the accounts given by Pliny, Lucian, 
and other contemporary authors, to be a little exaggerated. The 
uncommon ſpirit and elegance of their attitudes and proportions 
are obvious to every eye: and a great maſter ſeems to think, that 
modern artiſts, though they ought to imitate, can never hope to 
equal the magnificence of their ideas, or the beauty of their fi- 
gures . To account for this, we need not ſuppoſe, that human 
genius decays as the world grows older. It may be aſcribed, 
partly to the ſuperior elegance of the human form in thoſe days, 
and partly to the artiſts having then better opportunities of obſer- 
ving the human body, free from the incumbrances of dreſs, in 
all the varieties of action and motion. The ancient diſcipline of 
the Greeks and Romans, particularly the former, was admirably 
calculated for improving the human body in health, ſtrength, 
ſwiftneſs, flexibility, and grace. In theſe reſpects, therefore, 
they could hardly fail to excel the moderns, whoſe education and 
manners tend rather to enervate the body, and cramp all its fa- 


* Freſnoy, De Arte Graphica, lin. 190. 
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culties. And as the ancients performed their exerciſes in public 
and performed many of them naked, and thought it honourah|; 
to excel in them; as their cloathing was leſs cumberſome than 
our Gothic apparel, and ſhowed the body to more advantage, 
it muſt be allowed, that their painters and ſtatuaries had better 
opportunities of obſervation than ours enjoy, who ſee nothing 
but aukward and languid figures, diſguiſed by an unwieldy and 
ungraceful attire “. 

Will it not, then, be acknowledged, that the ancients may 
have excelled the moderns in the ſcience of human nature, pro- 
vided it can be ſhown, that they had better opportunities of ob- 
ſerving it? That this was the caſe, appears from what hes 
been already ſaid. And that they really excelled us in this ſci- 
ence, will not be doubted by thoſe who. acknowledge their ſupe- 
riority in rhetoric and criticiſm ; two arts which are founded in 
the philoſophy of the human mind. But a more direct proof of 
the point in queſtion may be had in the writings of Homer, Plu- 
tarch, and the Socratic philoſophers; which, for their admirable 
pictures of human nature in its genuine fimplicity, are not e- 
qualled by any compoſitions of a later date. Of Ariſtotle I {ay 
nothing. We are aſſured by thoſe who have read his works, 
that no author ever underſtood human nature better than he. 
Fielding himſelf * pays him this compliment; and his teſtimony 
will be allowed to have conſiderable weight. 

Let me therefore recommend it to- thoſe philoſophers who may 
hereafter make human nature the ſubject of their ſpeculation, to 
ſtudy the ancients more than our modern ſceptics ſeem to hare 
done. If we ſet out, like the author of The Treatiſe of Human Ne 
ture, with a fixed purpoſe to advance as many paradoxes as po 


* See Algarotti on painting, chap. 2. 


+ Fielding's works, vol. 11. p. 384. London 1766, 12mo. Chl 
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ſible; or with this fooliſh conceit, that men in all former ages 
were utter ſtrangers to themſelves, and to one another; and that 
we are the firſt of our ſpecies on whom Nature has beſtowed any 
glimmerings of diſcernment; we may depend on it, that in pro- 
portion as our vanity is great, our ſucceſs will be ſmall. It will 
be, like that of a muſician, who ſhould take it in his head, that 
Corelli had no taſte in counterpoint, nor Handel or Jackſon any 
genius for melody ; of an epic poet, who ſhould fancy, that Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, were bad writers; or of a painter, who 


ſhould ſuppoſe all his brethren of former times to have been unac- 


quainted with the colours, lineaments, and proportions of viſible 
objects. 

If Columbus, before he ſet out on his famous expedition to 
the weſtern world, had amuſed himſelf with writing a hiſtory of 
the countries he was going to viſit; would the lovers of truth, 


and interpreters of nature, have received any improvement or ſa- 
ucsfaction from ſuch a ſpecimen of his ingenuity? And is not 


the ſyſtem which, without regard to experience, a philoſopher 
frames in his cloſet, concerning the nature of man, equally fri- 


W volous ? If Columbus, in ſuch a hiſtory, had deſcribed the A- 
= mericans with two heads, cloven feet, wings, and a ſcarlet com- 


plexion; and, after viſiting them, and finding his deſcription 


falſe in every particular, had yet publiſhed that deſcription to 
the world, affirming it to be true, and at the ſame time acknow- 


ledging, that it did not correſpond with his experience; I know 


not whether mankind would have been moſt diſpoſed to blame 
his diſingenuity, to laugh at his abſurdity, or to pity his want 
of underſtanding. And yet we have known a metaphyſician 
contrive a ſyſtem of human nature, and, though ſenſible that it 
did not correſpond with the real appearances of human nature, 


deliver it to the world as ſound philoſophy ; we have heard this 


ſyſtem applauded as a maſterpiece of genius; and we have ſeen 
Q q 2 | the 
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the experience of individuals, the conſent of nations, the accu. 
mulated wiſdom of ages, the principles of ſcience, the truths gf 
religion, and the dictates of common ſenſe, ſacrificed to this con- 
temptible and ſelf- contradictory chimera. 

I would further recommend it to our moral philoſophers, tg 
ſtudy themſelves with candour and attention, and cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with mankind, eſpecially with thoſe whoſe manner, 
retain moſt of the truth and ſimplicity of nature. Acquaintance 


with the great makes a man of faſhion, but will not make a phi- 


loſopher. They who are ambitious to merit this appellation, 
think nothing below them which the Author of Nature has been 
pleaſed to create, to preſerve, and to adorn. — Away with this 
paſſion for ſyſtem-building”? it is pedantry : away with this luſt 
of paradox! it is preſumption. Be equally aſhamed of dogmati- 
cal prejudice, and ſceptical incredulity; for both are as remote 
from the ſpirit of true en as bullying and cowardice from 


true valour. 


It will be ſaid, perhaps, that a general knowledge of man is 
ſufficient for the philoſopher; and that this particular knowledge 
which we recommend, is neceſſary only for the noveliſt and poet. 
But let it be remembered, that many important errors in moral 
philoſophy have ariſen from the want of this particular know- 
ledge; and that it is by too little, not by too much experience, 
by ſcanty, not by copious, induction, that philoſophy is corrupt- 
ed. Men have rarely framed a ſyſtem, without firſt conſulting 
experience in regard to ſome few obvious facts. We are apt to 
be prejudiced in favour of the notions that prevail within our own 
narrow circle; but we muſt quit that circle, if we would divelt 
ourſelves of prejudice, as we muſt go from home, if we would 
get rid of our provincial accent. Horace aſſerts wiſdom and 
good ſenſe to be the ſource and principle of good writing ; for 
« the attainment of which he preſcribes a careful ſtudy of the So- 

& cratic, 
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« cratic, that is, moral wiſdom, and a thorough - acquaintance 
« with human nature, that great exemplar of manners, as he 
« finely calls it; or, in other words, a wide extenſive view of 
« real practical life. The joint direction of theſe two, I quote 
the words of an admirable critic and moſt ingenious philoſopher, 
« ag means of acquiring moral knowledge, is perfectly neceſſary. 
« For the former, when alone, 1s apt to grow abſtracted and un- 
« affecting; the latter uninſtructing and ſuperficial, The philo- 
* ſopher talks without experience, and the man of the world 
« without principles. United they ſupply each other's defects ; 
« while the man of the world borrows ſo much of the philoſo- 
« pher, as to be able to adjuſt the ſeveral ſentiments with preci- 
« fon and exactneſs; and the philoſopher ſo much of the man 
„of the world, as to copy the manners of life (which we can 
„only do by experience) with truth and ſpirit, Both together 
* furniſh a thorough and complete comprehenſion of human 
* fe *.” 

That I may not be thought a blind admirer of antiquity, I 
would here crave the reader's indulgence for one ſhort digreſſion 
more, in order to put him in mind of an important error in mo- 
rals, inferred from partial and inaccurate experience, by no leſs a 
perſon than Ariſtotle himſelf. He argues, That men of little 
genius, and great bodily ſtrength, are by Nature deſtined to 
* ſerve, and thoſe of better capacity to command; that the na- 
tives of Greece, and of ſome other countries, being ſuperior | 
in genius, have a natural right to empire; and that the reſt _. | 
of mankind, being naturally ſtupid, are deſtined to labour and 
flavery f.“ This reaſoning is now, alas! of little advantage to 
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Ariſtotle's countrymen, who have for many ages been doomed to 
that ſlavery which, in his judgement, Nature had deſtined them 
to impoſe on others; and many nations whom he would have 
conſigned to everlaſting ſtupidity, have ſhown themſelves equal 
in genius to the moſt exalted of human kind. It would have been 
more worthy of Ariſtotle, to have inferred man's natural and y. 
niverſal right to liberty, from that natural and univerſal paſ- 
ſion with which men deſire it, and from the ſalutary conſe. 
quences to learning, to virtue, and to every human improve- 
ment, of which it never fails to be productive. He wanted, per- 
haps, to deviſe ſome excuſe for fervitude; a practice which, to 
their eternal reproach, both Greeks and Romans tolerated even in 
the days of their glory. 

Mr Hume argues nearly in the ſame manner in regard to the 
ſuperiority of white men over black. © I am apt to ſuſpect, 
ſays he, © the negroes, and in general all the other ſpecies of 
% men, (for there are four or five different kinds), to be natural- 
** ly inferior to the whites. There never was a civilized nation 
of any other complexion than white, nor even any individual e- 
minent either in action or ſpeculation. No ingenious manu- 
factures among them, no arts, no ſciences. — There are negro- 
{laves diſperſed all over Europe, of which none ever diſcovered 
any ſymptoms of ingenuity *.“ Theſe aſſertions are ſtrong; 
but I know not whether they have any thing elſe to recommend 
them. —For, firſt, though true, they would not prove the point 
in queſtion, except it were alfo proved, that the Africans and A- 
mericans, even though arts and ſciences were introduced among 
them, would ſtill remain unſuſceptible of cultivation. The inha- 
bitants of Great Britain and France were as ſavage two thouſand 
years ago, as thoſe of Africa and America are at this day. To 
civilize a nation, is a work which it requires long time to aC- 
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* Hume's Eſſay on National Characters. 
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compliſh. And one may as well ſay of an infant, that he can 
never become a man, as of a nation now barbarous, that it never 
can be civilized, — Secondly, of the facts here aſſerted, no man 
could have ſufficient evidence, except from a perſonal acquaint- 
ance with all the negroes that now are, or ever were, on the face 
of the earth. Theſe people write no hiſtories; and all the re- 
ports of all the travellers that ever viſited them, will not amount 
to any thing like a proof of what is here affirmed. — But, thirdly, 
we know that theſe aſſertions are not true. The empires of Peru 
and Mexico could not have been governed, nor the metropolis 
of the latter built after ſo ſingular a manner, in the middle of a 
lake, without men eminent both for action and ſpeculation. E- 
very body has heard of the magnificence, good government, and 
ingenuity, of the ancient Peruvians. The Africans and. Ameri- 
cans are known. to have many ingenious manufactures and arts a- 
mong them, whach even Europeans would find it no eaſy mat- 
ter to imitate. Sciences indeed they have none, becauſe they 
have no letters; but in oratory, ſome of them, particularly the 
Indians of the Five Nations, are ſaid to be greatly our ſuperiors, 
It will be readily allowed, that the condition of a ſlave is not fa- 
vourable to genius of any kind; and yet the negro- ſlaves diſper- 
ſed over Europe, have often diſcovered ſymptoms of ingenuity, 
notwithſtanding their unhappy circumſtances. They become ex- 
cellent handicraftſmen, and practical muſicians, and indeed learn 
every thing their maſters are at pains to teach them, perfidy and 
debauchery not excepted. That a negro-ſlave, who can neither 
read nor write, nor ſpeak any European language, who is not per- 
mitted to do any thing but what his maſter commands, and who 
has not a ſingle friend on earth, but is univerſally conſidered and 
treated as if he were of a ſpecies inferior to the human; that 
ſuch a creature ſhould ſo diſtinguiſh himſelf among Europeans, 
as to be talked of through the world as a man of genius, is ſure- 


ly 
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ly no reaſonable expectation. To ſuppoſe him of an inferior ſpe⸗ 
cies, becauſe he does not thus diſtinguiſh himſelf, is juſt as ra. 
tional, as to ſuppoſe any private European of an inferior ſye. 
cies, becauſe he has not raiſed himſelf to the condition of 
royalty. 

Had the Europeans been deſtitute of the arts of writing, and 
working in iron, they might have remained to this day as barhz- 
rous as the natives of Africa and America, Nor is the invention 
of theſe arts to be aſcribed to our ſuperior capacity. The genius 
of the inventor is not always to be eſtimated according to the 
importance of the invention. Gunpowder, and the mariner? 
compaſs, have produced wonderful revolutions in human affairs, 
and yet were accidental diſcoveries. Such, probably, were the 
firſt eſſays in writing, and working in iron. Suppoſe them the 
effects of contrivance, they were at leaſt contrived by a few in- 
dividuals; and if they required a ſuperiority of underſtanding, 
or of ſpecies, in the inventors, thoſe inventors, and their de- 
ſcendents, are the only perſons who can lay claim to the honour 
of that ſuperiority. | 

That every practice and ſentiment is barbarous which is not 
according to the uſages of modern Europe, ſeems to be a funda- 
mental maxim with ſome of our philoſophers. Their remarks 
often put us in mind of the fable of the man and the lion, If 
negroes or Indians were diſpoſed to recriminate; if a Lucian or 
a Voltaire, from the coaſt of Guinea, or from the Five Natiuns, 
were to pay us a viſit; what a picture of European manners 
might he preſent to his countrymen at his return ! Nor would 
caricatura, or exaggeration, be neceſſary to render it hideous, 
A plain hiſtorical account of ſome of our moſt faſhionable duel- 
liſts, gamblers, and adulterers, (to name no more), would exhi- 
bit ſpecimens of brutiſh barbarity and ſottiſh infatuation, ſuch as 

I might 
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might vie with any that ever appeared in Kamſchatka, California, 


or the land of Hottentots. 
The natural inferiority of negroes is a favourite topic with forme 
modern writers. They mean perhaps to invalidate the authority 


of that Book, which declares, that“ Eve was the mother of all 
« living,“ and that“ God hath made of one blood all nations 
« of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.“ And per- 
| haps ſome of them may have it in view to vindicate a certain 
barbarous piece of policy, which, though it does no honour to 
W the Chriſtian world, and is not, I believe, attended with pecu- 
3 niary advantage to the commercial, has notwithſtanding many 


But Britons are 


patrons even 1n this age of light and liberty, 


famous for generoſity; a virtue in which it is eaſy for them to 


excel both the Romans and the Greeks. Let it never be ſaid, 


that ſlavery is countenanced by the braveſt and moſt generous 


people on earth;. by a people who are animated with that heroic 
paſſion, the love of liberty, beyond all nations ancient or modern; 


and the fame of whoſe toilſome, but unwearied perſeverance, in 
vindicating, at the expence of life and fortune, the ſacred rights 
of mankind, will ſtrike terror into the hearts of ſycophants and 


W tyrants, and excite the admiration and gratitude of all good men: 
cd the lateſt poſterity. 
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F III. 


Conſequences of Metaphyſical Scepticiſm. 


Fr ER all, it will perhaps be objected to this diſcourſe, tha 
I have laid too much ſtreſs upon the conſequences of meta- 
phyſical abſurdity, and repreſented them as much more danger- 
ous than they are found to be in fact. I ſhall be told, that ma- 
ny of the controverſies in metaphyſic are merely verbal; and 
the errors proceeding from them of ſo abſtract a nature, that 
philoſophers run little riſk, and the vulgar no rifk at all, of be- 
ing influenced by them in practice. It will be ſaid, that I ne- 
ver heard of any man who fell a ſacrifice to BERKELEY's ſyſtem, 
by breaking his neck over a material precipice, which he had 
taken for an ideal one; nor of any Fataliſt, whoſe morals were, 
upon the whole, mere exceptionable than thoſe of the aſſerter 
of free agency: in a word, that whatever effect ſuch tenets may 
have upon the underſtanding, they ſeldom or never produce any 
ſenſible effects upon the heart. In conſidering this objeCtion, | 
muſt confine myſelf to a few topics; for the ſubje to which i 
leads is of vaſt extent. The influence of the metaphyſical {pint 
upon art, ſcience, and manners, would furniſh matter for a large 
rreatiſe. It will ſuffice at preſent to ſhow, that metaphyſical er- 
rors are not harmleſs, but may produce, and actually have pro- 
duced, ſome very important and intereſting conſequences. 

I begin with an obſervation often made, and indeed obvious 


enough, namely, That happineſs is the end of our being; - 
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$ | that knowledge, and even truth itſelf, are valuable only as they 
dend to promote it. Every uſeleſs ſtudy is a pernicious thing; 
becauſe it waſtes our time, and miſemploys our faculties. To 
prove that metaphyſical abſurdities do no good, would therefore 
ſufficiently juſtify the preſent undertaking. But it requires no 
deep ſagacity to be able to prove a great deal more. 

We acknowledge, however, that all metaphyſical errors are not 
equally dangerous. There is an obſcurity in the abſtract ſci- 
ences, as they are commonly taught, which is often no bad pre- 
ſervative againſt their influence. This obſcurity is ſometimes 
unavoidable, on account of the inſufficiency of language; ſome- 
times it is owing to the ſpiritleſs or ſlovenly ſtyle of the writer; 
and ſometimes it is affected; as when a philoſopher, from pru- 
dential conſiderations, thinks fit to diſguiſe any occaſional attack 
on the religion or laws of his country, by ſome artful equivoca- 
tion, in the form of allegory, dialogue, or fable. The ſtyle of 
The Treatiſe of Human Nature is ſo obſcure and unintereſting, 
that if the author had not in his E/ays republiſhed the capital 
doctrines of that work in a more elegant ſtyle, a confutation of 
them would not have been very neceſlary : their uncouth and 
gloomy aſpect would have deterred moſt people from. courting 
their acquaintance, And, after all, though this author is one of 
the deadlieſt, he is not perhaps one of the moſt dangerous, ene- 
mies of religion. Bolingbroke, his inferior in ſubtlety, but far 
ſuperior in wit and eloquence, is more dangerous, becauſe more 
entertaining. So that, though the reader may be diſpoſed to ap- 
plaud the patriotiſm of the grand jury of Weſtminſter, who pre- 
ſented the poſthumous works of that Noble Lord as a public 
nuiſance, he muſt. be ſenſible, that there was no neceſlity for af- 
fing any ſuch ſtigma to the philoſophical writings of the Scot- 
uh author. And yet it cannot be denied, that even theſe, not- 
withſtanding their obſcurity, have done miſchief enough to make 

IX Sas every 
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every ſober-minded perſon carneſtly with that they had never &. 
iſted, 

Further, ſome metaphyſical errors are ſo groſsly abſurd, thy 
there is hardly a poſſibility of their perverting our condud 
Such, conſidered in itſelf, is the doctrine of the non-exiſtence gf 
matter; which no man in his ſenſes was ever capable of belle. 
ving for a ſingle moment. Pyrrho was a vain hypocrite: be 
took it in his head to ſay, that he believed nothing, becauſe he 
wanted to be taken notice of: he affected, too, to act up to this 
pretended diſbelief; and would not of his own accord ſtep aſide 
to avoid a dog, a chariot, or a precipice: but he always took car 
to have ſome friends or ſervants at hand, whoſe bulineſs it was 
to keep the philoſopher out of harm's way. — That the univerſ: 
is nothing but a heap of impreſſions and ideas, is another of those 
profound myſteries, from which we need not apprehend much 
danger; becauſe it is fo abſurd, that no words but ſuch as in- 
ply a contradiction, will fully expreſs it. I know not whether 
the abſurdity of a ſyſtem was ever before urged as an apology for 
its author. But it 1s better to be abſurd than miſchievous : and 
happy it were for the world, and much to the credit of ſome pe- 
ſons now in it, if metaphyſicians were chargeable with nothing 
worſe than abſurdity. | 

Again, certain errors in our theories of human nature, conſ- 
dered in themſelves, are in ſome meaſure harmleſs, when the 
principles that oppoſe their influence are ſtrong and active. A 
gentle diſpoſition, confirmed habits of virtue, obedience to las, 
a regard to order, or even the fear of puniſhment, often prove 
antidotes to metaphyſical poiſon. When Fatality has theſe prit- 
ciples to combat, it may puzzle the judgement, but will not cor- 
rupt the heart. Natural inſtinct never fails to oppoſe it; all men 
believe themſelves free agents, as long at leaſt as they keep cle! 


of metaphyſic; nay, ſo powerful is the ſentiment of moral liber 
55 
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ty, that I cannot think it was ever entirely ſubdued in any ra- 
tional being. But if it were fubdued, (and ſurely no Fataliſt will 
acknowledge it invincible); if the oppoſite principles ſhould at 
the ſame time ceaſe to act; and if debauchery, bad example, and 
licentious writings, ſhould extinguiſh or weaken the ſenſe of du- 
ty; what might not be apprehended from men who are above 
law, or can ſcreen themſelves from puniſhment ? What virtue is 
to be expected from a being who believes itſelf a mere machine ? 
If I were perſuaded, that the evil I commit is impoſed upon me 
by fatal neceſſity, I ſhould think repentance as abſurd as Xerxcs 
ſcourging the waves of the Helleſpont; and be as little diſpoſed 
to form reſolutions of amendment, as to contrive ſchemes for pre- 
venting the frequent eclipſes of the ſatellites of Jupiter. Every 
author who publiſhes an eſſay in behalf of Fatality, is willing 
to run the riftk of bringing all men over to his opinion. What 
if this ſhould be the conſequence ? If it be poſſible to make one 
reaſonable creature a Fataliſt, may it not be poſlible to make 
many ſuch ? And would this be a matter of little or no moment? 
It is, I think, demonſtrable, that it would not. But I have alrea- 
dy explained myſelf on this head. 

Other metaphyſical errors there are, which, though they do 
not ſtrike more directly at the foundations of virtue, are more 
apt to influence mankind, becauſe they are not ſo vigorouſly 
counteracted by any particular propenſity, What ſhall we ſay to 
the theory of HopBEs, who makes the diſtinction between vice 
and virtue artificial, and dependent on the arbitrary laws of hu- 
man governors? According to this account, no action that 1s 
commanded by a king or chief magiſtrate can be vitious, and 
none virtuous except warranted by that authority. Were 


See this doctrine of Mr Hobbes more particularly explained, and very well 
confuted, by Dr Clarke, in his Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, vol. 2. 
Prop. 1. 
this 
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this opinion univerſal, what could deter men from ſecret wie. 
kedneſs, or ſuch as is not cogniſable by law ? What could re- 
ſtrain governors from the utmoſt inſolence of tyranny * ? What 
but a miracle could ſave the human race from perdition ? 


In 


* It is vain to quote hiſtory to men who will not believe their own eyes; ang 
ſuch I take all thoſe to be, who look round them in the world, and deny tha 
the licentious theories of philoſophers have any influence on human practice. Vet 
perhaps it may not be improper to lay before ſome readers the following paſ. 
ſage from Plutarch's Life of Alexander, as it is elegantly tranflated by Dr Lang. 
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Alexander ſnatched a ſpear from one of the guards, and meeting Cli- 
tus, — ran him through the body. He fell immediately to the ground, and 
with a diſmal groan expired. — Alexander's rage ſubſided in a moment : he came 
to himſelf; and ſeeing his friends ſtanding in filent aſtoniſhment by him, he hz. 
ſtily drew the ſpear out of the dead body, and was applying it to his own throat, 
when his guards ſeized his hands, and carried him by force into his chamber, 
He paſſed that night and the next day in anguiſh inexpreſſible; and when he had 
waſted himſelf with tears and lamentations, he lay in ſpeechleſs grief, uttering on 
ly now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at this melancholy ſilence, forced 
themſelves into the room, and attempted to conſole him. But he would liſten to 

none of them, except Ariftander, who put him in mind of his dream, and the 
ill omen of the ſheep, and aſſured him, that the whole was by the decree of Fate. 
As he ſeemed a little comforted, Caliſthenes the philoſopher, Ariſtotle's near rela- 
tion, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called in. Caliſthenes began in a foft 
and tender manner, endeavouring to relieve him, without ſearching the wound. 

But Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philoſophy, and looked upon his 
fellow-labourers in ſcience with contempt, cried out, on entering the room, |; 
de this Alexander, upon whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he 
« who lies extended. on the ground, crying like a ſlave, in fear of the law, and 
« the tongues of men, to whom he ſbould himſelf be a law, and the meaſure 
« right and wrong * What did he conquer for, but to rule and to command, t 
« ſervilely to ſubmit to the vain.-opinions of men? Know you not, (continued he), 
that Jupiter is repreſented with Themis and Juſtice by his fide, to ſhow, that 


« whatever is done by ſupreme power is right?” By this and other diſcourſes of 
| the 
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In the preface to one of Mr Huuk's late publications, we are 
preſented with an elaborate panegyric on the author. He hath 
« exerted,” ſays the writer of the preface, ** thoſe great talents he 
« received from Nature, and the acquiſitions he made by ſtudy, 
in the ſearch of truth, and in promoting the good of man- 
« kind.” A noble encomium indeed! If it be a true one, what 
are we to think of a Douglas, a Campbell, a Gerard, a Reid, 
and ſome others, who have attacked ſeveral of Mr Huuz's opi- 
nions, and proved them to be contrary to truth, and ſubverfive 
of the good of mankind ? I thought indeed, that the works of 
thoſe excellent writers had given great ſatisfaction to the friends 
of truth and virtue, and done an important ſervice to ſociety : 
but, if I believe this prefacer, I muſt look on them, as well as 
on this attempt of my own, with deteſtation and horror. But 
before ſo great a change in my ſentiments can take place, it will 
be neceſſary that Mr Hume prove, to my ſatisfaction, that he is 
neither the author nor the publiſher of the Eſays that bear his 
name, nor of the Treatiſe of Human Nature. For I will not take 
it on his, nor on any man's word, that religion, both revealed and 
natural, and all conviction in regard to truth, are detrimental 
to mankind. And it is moſt certain, that he, if he is indeed the 
author of thoſe Eſſays, and of that Treatiſe, hath exerted his 
great talents, and employed ſeveral years of his life, in endea- 
vouring to perſuade the world, that the fundamental doctrines of 
natural religion are irrational, and the proofs of revealed religion 


the ſame kind, he alleviated the king's grief indeed, but made him withal more haughty 
and unjuſt. At the ſame time he inſinuated himſelf into his favour in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, that he could no longer bear the converſation of Caliſthenes, 
who before was not very agreeable, on account of his auſterity.” | 
Langhorne's Plutarch, vol. 4. P. 294. 


ſuch 
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fuch as ought not to ſatisfy an impartial mind; and that there is not 
n any ſcience an evidence of truth ſufficient to produce certainty, 
Suppoſe theſe opinions eſtabliſhed in the world, and ſay, if you 
can, that the good of mankind would be promoted by them. 
To me it ſeems impoſſible for ſociety to exiſt under the influence 
of ſach opinions. Nor let it be thought, that we give an unfa- 
vourable view of human nature, when we inſiſt on the neceſſi- 
ty of good principles for the preſervation of good order. Such a 
total ſubverſion of human ſentiment is, IL believe, impoſſible 
mankind, at their very worſt, are not ſuch monſters, as to admit 
it ; reaſon, conſcience, taſte, habit, intereſt, fear, muſt perpe- 
tually oppoſe it : but the philoſophy that aims at a total ſubver- 
fon of human ſentiment is not on that account the leſs deteſtable. 
And yet it is ſaid of the authors of this philoſophy, that they 
exert their great talents in. promoting the good of mankind, 
What an inſult on human nature and common ſenſe ! If man- 
kind are tame enough to acquieſce in ſuch an inſult, and ſer- 
vile enough to reply, It is true, we have been much obliged to 
* the celebrated ſceptics of this moſt enlightened age,” —they 
would almoſt tempt one to expreſs. himſelf in the ſtyle of miſan- 
thropy,. and ſay, Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur.“ 

Every doctrine is dangerous that tends to diſcredit the evidence 
of our ſenſes, external or internal, and to ſubvert the original in- 
ſtinctive principles of human belief, In this reſpe& the moſt un- 
natural and incomprehenſible abſurdities, ſuch as the doctrine of 
the non-exiſtence of matter, and of perceptions without a perci- 
pient ſubſtance, are far from being harmleſs; as they ſeem to 
lead, and actually have led, to univerſal ſcepticiſm; and ſet an 
example of a method of reaſoning ſufficient to overturn all truth, 
and pervert every human faculty. In. this reſpe& alſo we have 
proved the doctrine of Fatality to be of moſt. pernicious tendency, 
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it leads men to ſuppoſe their moral ſentiments fallacious or e- 
quivocal ; not to mention its influence on our notions of God, 
ind natural religion. When a ſceptic attacks one principle of 
common ſenſe, he does in effect attack all; for if we are made 
1truſtful of the veracity of inſtinctive conviction in one in- 
tance, we muſt, or at leaſt we may, become equally diſtruſtful in 
»yery other. A little ſcepticiſm introduced into ſcience will ſoon 
imilate the whole to its own nature; the fatal fermentation, 
once begun, ſpreads wider and wider every moment, till all the 
maſs be transformed into rottenneſs and poiſon. 

There is no exaggeration here. 'The preſent ſtate of the abſtract 
ences is a melancholy proof, that what I ſay is true. This is 
called the age of reaſon and philoſophy ; and this is the age of a- 
rowed and dogmatical Atheiſm, Sceptics have at laſt grown weary 
of doubting ; and have now diſcovered, by the force of their great 
izlents, that one thing at leaſt is certain, namely, that God, and 
religion, and immortality, are empty ſounds. This is the final 
triumph of our ſo much boaſted philoſophic ſpirit ; theſe are the 
limits of the dominion of error, beyond which we can hardly 
| conceive it poſſible for human ſophiſtry to penetrate. Exulr, 
O Metaphyfic, at the conſummation of thy glories. More thou 
canſt not hope, more thou canſt not deſire. Fall down, ye mor- 
tals, and acknowledge the ſtupendous bleſſing: adore thoſe men 
of great talents, thoſe daring ſpirits, thoſe patterns of modeſty, 
ventleneſs, and candour, thoſe prodigies of genius, thoſe heroes 
in beneficence, who have thus laboured — to ſtrip you of every 
'210nal conſolation, and to make your condition ten thouſand 
mes worſe than that of the beaſts that periſh. 

Vhy can I not expreſs myſelf with leſs warmth ! Why can J 
not deviſe an apology for theſe philoſophers, to ſcreen them from 
dus dreadful imputation of being the enemies and plagues of 
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mankind ! — Perhaps they do not themſelves believe their own te. 
nets, but publiſh them only as the means of getting a name and 
a fortune. Bur I hope this is not the cafe ; God forbid that | 
ſhould ! for then the enormity of their guilt would ſurpaſs all 
power of language; we could only gaze at it, and tremble 
Compared with ſuch wickedneſs, the crimes of the thief, the rob. 
ber, the incendiary, would almoſt difappear. Theſe ſacrifice the 
fortunes or the hves of ſome of their fellow-creatures, to their 
own neceſhty or outrageous appetite : but thoſe would run the 
hazard of ſacrificing, to their own avarice or vanity, the happi- 
neſs of mankind, both here and hereafter. No; I cannot ſup- 
poſe it: the heart of man, however depraved, is not capable of 
ſuch malignity. — Perhaps they do not foreſee the conſequences 
of their doctrines. BERKELEY moſt certainly did not. But 
BERKELEY did not attack the religion of his country, did not 
ſeek to undermine the foundations of virtue, did not preach or 
recommend Atheiſm. He erred; and who. is free from error? 
but his intentions were irreproachable; and his conduct as a 
man, and a Chriſtian, did honour to human nature, — Perhaps 
our modern ſceptics are ignorant, that, without the belief of : 
God, and the hope of immortality, the miſeries of human life 
would often be inſupportable. But can I ſuppoſe them in a ſtate 
of total ſtupidity, utter ſtrangers to the human heart, and to hu- 
man affairs! Sure they would not thank me for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, Yet this I muſt ſuppoſe, or 1 muſt believe them to be moſt 
perfidious and cruel men. 

Careſſed by thoſe who call chemGives A great, 1 by 
the formalities and fopperies of life, intoxicated with vanity, 
pampered with adulation, diſſipated in the tumult of buſineſs, or 
amidſt the viciſſitudes of folly, they perhaps have little need, and 
little reliſh, for the conſolations of "Nm. But let them know, 
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that, in the ſolitary ſcenes of life, there is many an honeſt and 
tender heart pining with incurable anguiſh, pierced with the 
ſharpeſt ſting of diſappointment, bereft of friends, chilled with 
poverty, racked with diſeaſe, ſcourged by the oppreſſor; whom 
nothing but truſt in Providence, and the hope of a future retri- 
bution, could preſerve from the agonies of deſpair. And do 
they, with ſacrilegious hands, attempt to violate this laſt refuge 
of the miſerable, and to rob them of the only comfort that had 
ſurvived the ravages of misfortune, malice, and tyranny ! Did 
it ever happen, that the influence of their execrable tenets diſ- 
turbed the tranquillity of virtuous retirement, deepened the gloom 
of human diſtreſs, or aggravated the horrors of the grave? Is it 
poſſible, that this may have happened in many inſtances ? Is it 
probable, that this hath happened, or may happen, in one ſingle 
inſtance? — Ye traitors to human kind, how can ye anſwer for 
it to your own hearts! Surely every ſpark of your generoſity is 
extinguiſhed for ever, if this conſideration do not awaken in you 
the keeneſt remorſe, and make you wiſh in bitterneſs of ſoul 
But I remonſtrate in vain. Could I inforce the preſent topic by 
an appeal to your vanity, I might perhaps make ſome impreſſion : 
but to plead with you on the principles of benevolence or gene- 
roſity, is to addreſs you in languge ye do not, or will not, un- 
derſtand. 

But let not the lovers of truth be diſcouraged. Atheiſm can- 
not be of long continuance, nor is there any danger of its be- 
coming univerſal. The influence of ſome conſpicuous characters 
has brought it too much into faſhion ; which, in a thoughtleſs and 
profligate age, it is no difficult matter to accompliſh, But when 
men have retrieved the powers of ſerious reflection, they will find 
it a frightful phantom; and the mind will return gladly and 
eagerly to its old endearments. One thing we certainly know : 
the faſhion of ſceptical ſyſtems ſoon paſſeth away. Thoſe unna- 
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tural productions, the vile effuſion of a hard heart, that miſtake, 
its own reſtleſſneſs for the activity of genius, and its own Cap- 
tiouſneſs for ſagacity of underſtanding, may, like other monſter, 
pleaſe a while by their fingularity ; but the charm is ſoon over. 
and the ſucceeding age will be aſtoniſhed to hear, that their fore. 
fathers were deluded, or amuſed, with ſuch fooleries. The men- 
ſure of Scepticiſm ſeems indeed to be full; it is time for Truth to 
vindicate her rights, and we truſt they ſhall yet be completely 
vindicated. Such are the hopes and the earneſt wiſhes of one, 
who has ſeldom made controverſy his ſtudy, who never took 
pleaſure in argumentation, and who diſclaims all ambition of 
being reputed a ſubtle diſputant ; but who, as a friend to hu- 
man nature, would account it his honour to be inſtrumental in 
promoting, though by means unpleaſant to himſelf, the cauſe of 
virtue and true ſcience, and in bringing to contempt that ſceptical 
fophiſtry which is equally ſubverſive of both. 


POST- 
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November, 1770. 


O read and criticiſe the modern ſyſtems of ſcepticiſm, is ſo 

diſgreeable a taſk, that nothing but a regard to duty could 
ever have determined me to engage in it. I found in them 
neither inſtruction nor amuſement ; I wrote againſt them with 
all the diſguſt that one feels in wrangling with an unreaſonable 
adverſary ; and I publiſhed what I had written, with the cer- 
tain proſpect of raiſing enemies, and with ſuch an opinion of my 
performance, as allowed me not to entertain any ſanguine hope 
of ſucceſs, I thought it however poſhble, nay, and probable 
too, that this book might do good. I knew that it contained: 
ſome matters of importance, which, if I was not able to ſet them 
in the beſt light, might however, by my means, be ſuggeſted. 
to others more capable to do them juſtice. 

Since theſe papers were firſt publiſhed, I have laid el out 
to obtain information of what has been ſaid of them, both by 
their friends, and by their enemies; hoping to profit by the 
cenſures of the latter, as well as by the admonitions of the for- 
mer. I do not hear, that any perſon has accuſed me of miſ-— 
conceiving or miſrepreſenting my adverſaries doctrine. Again 
and again have I requeſted it of thoſe whom I know to be maſters 
of 
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of the whole controverſy, to give me their thoughts freely on 
this point; and they have repeatedly told me, that, in their 
judgement, nothing of this kind can be laid to my charge. 

Moſt of the objections that have been made, I had foreſeen, and, 
as I thought, ſufficiently obviated by occaſional remarks in the 
courſe of the eſſay. But, in regard to ſome of them, I find it 
neceſſary now to be more particular. I wiſh to give the fulleſt 
ſatisfaction to every candid mind: and I am ſure I do not, on 
theſe ſubjects, entertain a ſingle thought which I need be aſhamed 
or afraid to lay before the public. 

I have been blamed for entering ſo warmly into this contro- 
verſy. In order to prepoſſeſs the minds of thoſe who had not 
read this performance, with an unfavourable opinion of it, and 
of its author, inſinuations have been made, and carefully propa- 
gated, that it treats only of ſome abſtruſe points of ſpeculative 
metaphyſics; which, however, I am accuſed of having diſcuſſed, 
or attempted to diſcuſs, with all the zeal of a bigot, indulging 
myſelf in an indecent vehemence of language, and uttering ran- 
corous invectives againſt thoſe who differ from me in opinion. 
Much, on this occaſion, has been ſaid in praiſe of moderation 
and ſcepticiſm; moderation, the ſource of candour, good-breed- 
ing, and good-nature; and ſcepticiſm, the child of impartiality, 
and the parent of humility. When men believe with full con- 
viction, nothing, it ſeems, is to be expected from them but bi- 
gotry and bitterneſs : when they ſuffer themſelves in their in- 
quiries to be warmed with affection, they are philoſophers no 
longer, but revilers and enthuſiaſts ! — If this were a juſt account 
of the matter and manner of the Eſſay on Truth, I ſhould not 
have the face even to atrempt an apology; for were any perſon 


guilty of the fault here complained of, I myſelf ſhould certainly 
he one of the firſt to condemn him, 
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In the whole circle of human ſciences, real or pretended, there 
is not any thing to be found which I think more perfectly con- 
temptible, than the ſpeculative metaphyſics of the moderns. It 
:: indeed a moſt wretched medley of ill-digeſted notions, indiſ- 
tin perceptions, inaccurate obſervations, perverted language, 
and ſophiſtical argument; diſtinguiſhing where there is no differ- 
ence, and confounding where there no fimilitude ; feigning diffi- 
culties where it cannot find them, and overlooking them when 
real, I know no end that the ſtudy of ſuch jargon can anſwer, 
except to harden and ſtupify the heart, bewilder the underſtand- 
ing, ſour the temper, and habituate the mind to irreſolution, 
captiouſneſs, and falſehood. For ſtudies of this ſort I have nei- 
ther time nor inclination, I have neither head nor heart. To en- 
ter into them at all, is fooliſh; to enter into them with warmth, 
ridiculous ; but to treat thoſe with any bitterneſs, whoſe judge- 
ments concerning them may differ from ours, is in a very high 
degree odious and criminal, Thus far, then, my adverſaries and 
are agreed. Had the ſceptical philoſophers confined themſelves 
to thoſe inoffenſive wranglings that ſhow only the ſubtlety and 
captiouſneſs of the diſputant, but affect not the principles of hu- 
man conduct, they never would have found an opponent in me. 
My paſſion for writing is not ſtrong ; and my love of controverſy 
ſo weak, that, if it could always be avoided with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, I would never engage in it at all. But when doctrines 
are publiſhed ſubverſive of morality and religion, doctrines of 
which I perceive and have it in my power to expole the abſurdi- 
ty, my duty to the public forbids me to be filent; eſpecially when 
| ſee, that, by the influence of faſhion, folly, or more criminal 
cauſes, thoſe doctrines ſpread wider and wider every day, diffu- 
ling ignorance, miſery, and licentiouſneſs, where-ever they pre- 
vail. Let us oppoſe the torrent, though we ſhould not be able 
to check it. The zeal and example of the weak have often 
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rouſed to action, and to victory, the ſlumbering virtue of the 
ſtrong. ä 

L likewiſe agree with my adverſaries in this, that ſcepticiſm, 
where it tends to make men _well-bred, and good-natured, and 
to rid them of pedantry and petulance, without doing indivi- 


duals or ſociety any harm, is an excellent thing. And ſome 


ſorts of ſcepticiſm there are, that really have this tendency. In 
philoſophy, in hiſtory, in politics, yea, and even in theology 
itſelf, there are many points of doubtful diſputation, in regard 
to which a man's judgement'may lean to either of the ſides, or 
hang wavering between them, without the leaſt inconvenience 
to himſelf, or others. Whether pure ſpace exiſts, or how we 
come to form an idea of it; whether all the objects of human 
reaſon may be fairly reduced to Ariſtotle's ten categories; whe- 
ther Hannibal, when he paſſed the Alps, had any vinegar in his 
camp; whether Richard III. was as remarkable for cruelty and a 
hump-back, as is commonly believed; whether Mary Queen of 
Scotland married Bothwell from inclination, or from the neceſſity 
of her affairs; whether the earth is better peopled now than it 
was in ancient times; whether public prayers ſhould be recited 
from memory, or read: — in regard to theſe, and ſuch like 
queſtions, a little ſcepticiſm may be very ſafe and very proper, 
and I will never think the worſe of a man for differing from me 
in opinion, And if ever it ſhould be my chance to engage in 
controverſy on ſuch queſtions, I here pledge my/elf to the public, 
(abſit invidia verbo !), that I will conduct the whole affair with 
the moſt exemplary coolneſs of blood, and lenity of language. | 
have obſerved, that ſtrong conviction 1s more apt to breed ſtrite, 
in matters of little moment, than in ſubjects of high importance. 
Not to mention (what I would willingly forget) the ſcandalous 
conteſts that have prevailed in the Chriſtian world about trifling 
ceremonies and points of doctrine, I need only put the reader 
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in mind of thoſe learned critics and annotators, Salmaſius, Valla, 
and Scaliger, who, in their ſquabbles about words, gave ſcope to 
ſuch rancorous animoſity, and virulent abuſe, as is altogether 
without example. In every caſe where dogmatical belief tends 
to harden the heart, or to breed prejudices incompatible with can- 
dour, humanity, and the love truth, all good men will be careful 
to cultivate moderation and diffidence. 

But there are other points, in regard to which a ſtrong con- 
viction produces the beſt effects, and doubt and heſitation the 
worſt: and theſe are the points that our ſceptics labour to ſub- 
vert, and I to eſtabliſh, That the human ſoul is a real and 
permanent ſubſtance, that God exiſts, that virtue and vice are 
diſtinctly and eſſentially different, that there is ſuch a thing as 
truth, and that man in many caſes is capable of diſcovering it, 
are ſome of the principles which this book is intended to vindi- 
cate from the objections of ſcepticiſm. Attempts have been made 
to perſuade us, that there is no evidence of truth in any ſci- 
ence; that the human underſtanding ought not to believe any 
thing, but rather to remain in perpetual ſuſpenſe between op- 
polite opinions; that it is unreaſonable to believe the Deity to be 
perfectly wiſe and good, or even to exiſt; that the ſoul of man 
has nothing permanent in its nature, nor indeed any kind of ex- 
iſtence diſtinct from its preſent perceptions, which are continual- 
ly changing, and will ſoon be at an end; and that moral diſtinc- 
tions are ambiguous. This ſcepticiſm, the reader will obſerve, is 
totally ſubverſive of ſcience, morality, and religion, both natural 
and revealed. And this is the fcepriciſm which I am blamed for 
having oppoſed with warmth and earneſtneſs. 

deſire to know, what good effects this ſcepticiſm is likely te 
produce ? lt humbles,” we are told, © our pride of under- 
' ſtanding.” Indeed! And are they to be conſidered as pat- 
terns of humility, who ſet the wiſdom of all former ages at 
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nought, bid defiance to the common ſenſe of mankind, and ſay 
to the wiſeſt and beſt men thar ever did honour to our nature, 
Ye are fools or hypocrites ; we only are candid, honeſt, and fi- 
gacious! Is this humility ! Should I be humble, if I were to 
{peak and act in this manner! Every man of ſenſe would pro- 
nounce me. loſt to all ſhame, an apoſtate from truth and virtue, 
an enemy to human kind; and my own conſcience would juſtif, 
the cenſure. 

And ſo it ſeems that pride of underſtanding is inſeparable 
from the diſpoſition of thoſe who believe, that they have a ſou}, 
that there is a God, that virtue and vice are eſſentially different, 
and that men are in ſome caſes permitted to diſcern the differency 
between truth and falſehood ! Yet the goſpel requires or ſuppo- 
ſes. the belief of all theſe points: the geſpel alſo commands us to 
be humble: and the ſpirit and mfluence of the goſpel have pro- 
duced the moſt perfect examples of that virtue that ever appear- 


cd among men. A believer may be proud: but it is neither his 


belief, nor what he believes, that can make him ſo; for both 
ought to teach him humility, To call in queſtion, and labour to 
tubvert, thoſe firſt principles of ſcience, morality, and religion, 
which all the rational part of mankind acknowledge, 1s indeed an 
indication of a preſumptuous underſtanding : but does the ſcep- 
tic Jay this to the charge of the believer ? I have heard of a thiek 
when cloſe purſued, turning on his purſuers, and charging them 
with robbery : but I do not think the example worthy a philoſo- 
pher” s imitation. 

The prevention of bigotry is ſaid to be another of the bleſſed 
effects of this modern ſcepticiſm. And indeed, if ſceptics would 
act conſiſtently with their own principles, there woult be ground 
for the remark : for a man who believes nothing at all, cannot be 
ſaid to be blindly attached to any opinion, except perhaps to 


this one, that nothing is to. be believed; in which, however, if 
| he 
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he have any regard to uniformity of character, he will take care 
not to be dogmatical. But it is well known to all who have had 
any opportunity of obſerving his conduct, that the ſceptic rejects 
thoſe opinions only which the reſt of mankind admit: for that, 
in regard to his own paradoxes, he is as dogmatical as other 
people. An ingenious author has therefore, with good reaſon, 
made it one of the articles of the Infidel's creed, That he be- 
« lieves in all unbelief *.“ Though a late writer is a perfect ſcep- 
tic in regard to the exiſtence of his ſoul and body, he 1s certain, 
that men have no idea of power : though he has many doubts 
and difficulties about the evidence of mathematical truth, he 1s 
quite poſitive, that his ſoul is not the ſame thing to-day it was 
yeſterday : and though he affirms, that it is by an act of the hu- 
man underſtanding, that two and two have .come to be equal to 
four; yet he cannot allow, that to ſteal or to abſtain from ſteal- 
ing, to act or to ceaſe from action, is in the power of any man. 
la reading ſceptical books, I have often found, that the ſtrengrh 
of the author's attachment to his paradox, is in proportion to its 
abſurdity, If it deviates but a little from common opinion, he 
gives himſelf but little trouble about it; if it be inconſiſtent with 
univerſal belief, he condeſcends to argue the matter, and to bring 
what with him paſſes for a proof of it; if it be ſuch as no 
man ever did or could believe, he is ſtill more conceited of his 
proof, and calls it a demonſtration ; but if it is inconceivable, it 
is a wonder if he does not take it for granted. Thus, that our i- 
dea of extenſion is extended, is inconceivable; and in the Trea- 
tiſe of Human Nature ſeems to be taken for granted : that matter 
exiſts only in the mind that perceives it, is what no man ever did 
ar could believe; and the author of the Treati/e concerning the 
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Principles of Human Knowledge has favoured the world with what 
paſſes among the faſhionable metaphyſicians for a demonſtration 
of it: that moral and intellectual virtues are upon the ſame foot. 
ing, is inconſiſtent with univerſal belief; and a famous author 
has argued the matter at large, and would fain perſuade us, that 
he has proved it; though 1 do not recollect, that he triumphs 
in this proof as ſo irreſiſtible, as thoſe by which he con- 
ceives himſelf to have annihilated the idea of power, and explo- 
ded the permanency of percipient ſubſtances, I will not ſay, 
however, that this gradation holds univerſally. Sceptics, it muſt 
be owned, bear a right zealous attachment to 'all their abſurdi- 
ties, both greater and leſs. If they are moſt warmly intereſted 
in behalf of the former, it is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they have had 
the ſagacity to foreſee, that thoſe would ſtand moſt in need of 
protection. 

We ſee now how far ure may be ſaid to prevent bühren. 
It prevents all bigotry, and all ſtrong attachment on the ſide of 
truth and common ſenſe; but in behalf of its own paradoxes, it 
eſtabliſhes bigotry the moſt implicit and the moſt obſtinate, It 
is true, that ſceptics ſometimes tell us, that, however poſitively 
they may aſſert their doctrines, they would not have us think 
them poſitive aſſertors of any dodrine. Sextus Empiricns has 
done this; and ſome too, if I miſtake not, of our modern Pyr- 
rhoniſts. But common readers are not capable of ſuch exqui- 
ſite refinement, as to believe their author to be in earneſt, and 
at the ſame time not in earneſt; as to believe, that when he aſſerts 
ſome points with diffidence, and others with the utmoſt nnn 
he holds himſelf to be equally diffident of all. 

There is but one way in which it is poſſible for a ſceptic to 
ſatisfy us, that he is equally doubtful of all doctrines. He muſt 
aſſert nothing, lay down no principles, contradict none of the o- 
pinions of other people, and advance none of his own: in 2 

word, 
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«ord, he muſt confine his doubts to his own breaſt, at leaſt the 
grounds of his doubts; or propoſe them modeſtly and privately, 
not with a view to make us change our mind, but only to ſhew 
his own diffidence. For from the moment that he attempts to 
obtrude them on the public, or on any individual, or even to re- 
preſent the opinions of others as leſs probable than his own, he 
commences a dogmatiſt; and 1s to be accounted more or leſs 
preſumptuous, according as his doctrine is more or leſs repug- 
nant to common ſenſe, and himſelf more or leſs induſtrious to re- 
commend it. 

Though he were to content himſelf with urging objections, 
without ſeeking to lay down any principle of his own, which 
however is a degree of moderation that no ſceptic ever yet arri- 
ved at, we would not on that account pronounce him an inof- 
fenſive man. If his objections have ever weakened the moral or 
religious belief of any one perſon, he has injured that perſon in 
his deareſt and moſt important concerns. 'Fhey who Know the 
value of true religion, and have had any opportunity of obſer- 
ving its effects on themſelves or others, need not be told, how 
dreadful to a ſenſible mind it is, to be ſtaggered in its. faith by 
the cavils of the Infidel. Every perſon of common humanity, 
who knows any thing of the heart of man, would ſhudder at the 
thought of infuſing ſcepticiſm into the pious Chriſtian: Suppoſe 
the Chriſtian to retain his faith, in ſpite of all objections; yet 
the confutation of theſe cannot fail to diſtreſs him; and a habit 
of doubting, once begun, may, to the lateſt hour of his life, 
prove fatal to his peace of mind. Let no one miſtake or miſre- 
preſent me: I am not ſpeaking of thoſe points of doctrine which 
rational believers allow to be indifferent: I ſpeak of thoſe great 
and moſt eſſential articles of faith; the exiſtence of a Deity, infi- | 
nitely wiſe, beneficent, and powerful; the certainty of a future 
ſtate of retribution; and the divine” authority of the goſpel. 

Theſe 
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Principles of Human Knowledge has favoured the world with what 
paſſes among the faſhionable metaphyſicians for a demonſtration 
of it: that moral and intellectual virtues are upon the ſame foot- 
ing, is inconſiſtent with univerſal belief; and a famous author 
has argued the matter at large, and would fain perſuade us, that 
he has proved it; though 1 do not recollect, that he triumphs 
in this proof as ſo irreſiſtible, as thoſe by which he con- 
ceives himſelf to have annihilated the idea of power, and explo- 
ded the permanency of percipient ſubſtances, I will not ſay, 
however, that this gradation holds univerſally. Sceptics, it muſt 
be owned, bear a right zealous attachment to 'all their abſurdi- 
ties, both greater and leſs. If they are moſt warmly intereſted 
in behalf of the former, it 1s, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they have had 
the ſagacity to foreſee, that thoſe would ſtand moſt in need of 
protection, _— 


We ſee now how far ſcepticiſm may be ſaid to prevent bigotry. 
It prevents all bigotry, and all ſtrong attachment on the fide of 
truth and common ſenſe; but in behalf of its own paradoxes, it 
eſtabliſhes bigotry the moſt implicit and the moſt obſtinate. It 
is true, that ſceptics ſometimes tell us, that, however poſitively 
they may aſſert their doctrines, they would not have us think 
them poſitive aſſertors of any doctrine. Sextus Empiricus has 
done this; and ſome too, if I miſtake not, of our modern Pyr- 
rhoniſts. But common readers are not capable of ſuch exqui- 
ſite refinement, as to believe their author to be in earneſt, and 
at the ſame time not in earneſt; as to believe, that when he aſſerts 
ſome points with diffidence, and others with the utmoſt confidence, 
he holds himſelf to be equally diffident of all. | 

There is but one way in which it is poſſible for a ſceptic to 
fatisfy us, that he is equally doubtful of all doctrines. He muſt 
aſſert nothing, lay down no principles, contradict none of the o- 
pinions of other people, and advance none of his own: in a 

ward, 
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«ord, he muſt corifine his doubts to his own breaſt, at leaſt the 
grounds of his doubts; or propoſe them modeſtly and privately, 
not with a view to make us change our mind, but only to ſhew 
his own diffidence. For from the moment that he attempts to 
obtrude them on the public, or on any individual, or even to re- 
preſent the opinions of others as leſs probable than his own, he 
commences a dogmatiſt; and is to be accounted more or leſs 
preſumptuous, according as his doctrine is more or leſs repug- 
nant to common ſenſe, and himſelf more or lefs induſtrious to re- 
commend it. 

Though he were to content himſelf with urging objections, 
without ſeeking to lay down any principle of his own, which 
however is a degree of moderation that no ſceptic ever yet arri- 
ved at, we would not on that account pronounce him an inof- 
fenſive man. If his objections have ever weakened the moral or 
religious belief of any one perſon, he has injured that perſon in 
his deareſt and moſt important concerns. They who know the 
value of true religion, and have had any opportunity of obſer- 
ving its effects on themſelves or others, need not be told, how 
dreadful to a ſenſible mind it is, to be ſtaggered in its faith by 
the cavils of the Infidel. Every perſon of common humanity, 
who knows any thing of the heart of man, would ſhudder at the 
thought of infuſing ſcepticiſm into the pious Chriſtian; Suppoſe 
the Chriſtian to retain his faith, in ſpite of all objections; yet 
the confutation of theſe cannot fail to diſtreſs him; and a habit 
of doubting, once begun, may, to the lateſt hour of his life, 
prove fatal to his peace of mind. Let no one miſtake or miſre- 
preſent me: I am not ſpeaking of thoſe points of doctrine which 
rational believers allow to be indifferent: I ſpeak of thoſe great 
and moſt eſſential articles of faith; the exiſtence of a Deity, infi- 
nitely wiſe, beneficent, and powerful; the certainty of a future 
ſtate of retribution; and the divine authority of the goſpel. 

Theſe 
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if they have, their pretended concern for the rights of mankind 


"Theſe are the articles which ſome late authors labour with all 
their might to overturn; and theſe are the articles which every per. 
ſon who loves virtue and mankind, would with to ſee ardently 
and zealouſly defended. Is it bigotry to believe theſe ſublime 
truths with full aſſurance of faith? I glory in ſuch bigotry, 
I would not part with it for a thouſand worlds: I congratulate 
the man who is poſſeſſed of it; for, amidſt all the viciſlitude; 
and calamities of the preſent ſtate, that man enjoys a fund of con- 
ſolation, of which it is not in the power of fortune to deprive 

him. Calamities, did I fay ? The evils of a very ſhort life will 
not be accounted ſuch by him who has a near and certain pro- 
ſpec of a happy eternity. — Will it be ſaid, that the firm belief 
of theſe divine truths did ever give riſe to ill-nature or perſecu- 
tion? It will not be ſaid, by any perſon who is acquainted 
with hiſtory, or the human mind. Of ſuch belief, when fin- 
cere, and undebaſed by criminal paſſions, meekneſs, benevo- 


lence, and forgiveneſs, are the natural and neceſſary effeds. 


There 1s not a book on earth ſo favourable to. all the kind, and 
all the ſublime affections, or ſo unfriendly to hatred and perſecu- 
tion, to tyranny, injuſtice, and every ſort of malevolence, as that 
very goſpel againſt which our ſceptics entertain ſuch a ranco- 
rous antipathy. Of this they cannot be ignorant, if they have 
ever read it; for it breathes nothing throughout, but merey, be- 
nevolence, and peace. If they have not read it, they and their 
prejudices are as contemptible, as any thing ſo hateful can be: 


is all hypocriſy and a lie. Nor need they attempt to frame an 
anſwer to this accuſation, till they have proved, that the morality 
of the goſpel is faulty or imperfect; that virtue is not uſeful to 
individuals, nor beneficial to ſociety; that the evils of life are 
moſt effectually alleviated by the extinction of hope; that anni- 


hilation is a more encouraging proſpect to virtue, than the cer- 
tain 
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tuin view of eternal happineſs; that nothing is a greater check 
to vice, than a firm perſuaſion that no puniſhment awaits it; 
and that it is a conſideration full of miſery to a good man, 
when weeping on the grave of a beloved friend, to reflect, that 
they ſhall ſoon meet again in a better ſtate, never to part any 
more. 
wonder at thoſe men who charge upon Chriſtianity all the 
evils that ſuperſtition, avarice, ſenſuality, and the love of power, 
have introduced into the Chriſtian world; and then ſuppoſe, 
that theſe evils. are to be prevented, not by ſuppreſling criminal 
paſhons, but by extirpating Chriſtianity, or weakening its in- 
fluence, In fact, our religion ſupplies the only effectual means 
of ſuppreſſing theſe paſſions, and ſo preventing the miſchief 
complained of; and this it will ever be more or leſs powerful to 
accompliſh, according as its influence over the minds of men is 
greater or leſs; and greater or leſs will its influence be, according 
as its doctrines are more or leſs firmly believed. It was not be- 
cauſe they were Chriſtians, but becauſe they were covetous and 
cruel, that the firſt invaders of America perpetrated thoſe diabo- 
lical cruelries in Peru and Mexico, the narrative of which is in- 
ſupportable to humanity. Had they been Chriſtians: in any 
thing but in name, they would have loved their neighbour as 
themſelves; and no man who loves his neighbour as himſelf, 
will ever cut his throat, or roaſt him alive, in order to get at his 
money. | 
If zeal be warrantable on any occaſion, it muſt be ſo in the 
preſer.t controverſy :* for I know of no doctrines more important 
in themſelves, or more affecting to a ſenſible mind, than thoſe 
which the ſcepticiſm I controvert tends to overturn. But why, 
it may be ſaid, ſhould' zeal be warrantable on any occaſion ? 
The anſwer is eaſy : Becauſe on ſome occaſions it is decent and: 
natural. When a man is deeply intereſted in his ſubject, it is. 
| nor 
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not natural for him to keep up the appearance of as much cool. 
neſs, as if he were diſputing about an indifferent matter: and 
whatever is not natural is offenſive. Were he to hear his deareſt 
friends branded with the appellation of knaves and ruffans, 
would it be natural, would it be decent, for him to preſerve the 
ſame indifference in his look, and ſoftneſs in his manner, as if he 
were inveſtigating a truth in conic ſections, arguing about the 
cauſe of the Aurora Borealis, or ſettling a point of ancient hiſto- 
ry? Ovught he not to ſhow, by the ſharpneſs as well as by the 
ſolidity of his reply, that he not only diſavows, but deteſts the 
accuſation ? Is there a man whole indignation would not kindle 
at ſuch an inſult? Is there a man who would be ſo much over- 
awed by any antagoniſt, as to conceal his indignation ? Of ſuch 
a man I ſhall only ſay, that I would not chuſe him for my 
friend. When our ſubject hes near our heart, our language muſt 
be animated, or it will be worſe than lifeleſs; it will be affected 
and hypocritical. Now what ſubject can lie nearer. the heart of 


a Chriſtian, or of a man, than the exiſtence and perfections of 


God, and the immortality of the human ſoul ? If he cannot, if 


he ought not, to hear with patience the blaſphemies uttered by 
unthinking profligates in their common converſation, with what 


temper of mind will he liſten or reply to the cool, inſidious, and 


envenomed impieties of the deliberate Atheiſt ! — Fy on it! that! 
ſhould need to write ſo long an apology on being an enemy to A- 
theiſm and nonſenſe ! 
„But why engage in the controverſy at all ? Let the Infidel 
do his worſt, and heap ſophiſm on ſophiſm, and rail, and blaſ- 
pheme as long as he pleaſes; if your religion be from God, or 
founded 1n reaſon, 1t cannot be overthrown. Why then give 
yourſelf or others any trouble with your attempts to ſupport 4 
cauſe, againſt which it is ſaid that hell itſelf ſhall not pre- 
„ yail ? ” — This objection has been made, and urged too with 
I "confidence, 
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confidence. It has juſt as much weight as the following. Why 
enact laws againſt, or inflict puniſhment upon murderers? Let 
them do their worſt, and ſtab, and ſtrangle, and poiſon, as much 
as they pleaſe, they will never be able to accompliſh the final exter- 
mination of the human ſpecies, nor perhaps to depopulate a ſingle 
province. — Such idle talk deſerves no anſwer, or but a very ſhort 
one. We do believe, and therefore we rejoice, that our religion 
hall flouriſh in ſpite of all the ſophiſtry of malevolent men. 
But is their ſophiſtry the leſs wicked on that account ? Does it 
not deſerve to be puniſhed with ridicule and confutation ? Have 
we reaſon to hope, that a miracle will be wrought to ſave any 
individual from infidelity, or even any believer from thoſe doubts 
and apprehenſions which the writings of infidels are intended to 
raiſe? And is it not worth our while, is it not our duty, ought 
it not to be our inclination, to endeavour to prevent ſuch a cala- 
mity ? Nor let us imagine that this is the buſineſs of the clergy 
alone. They, no doubt, are beſt qualified for this ſervice; but 
we of the laity who believe-the goſpel, are under the ſame obliga- 
tion to wiſh well, and, according to our ability, to do good to 
our fellow-creatures, For my own part, though the writing of 
this book had been a work of much greater difficulty than I found 
it to be, I would have -chearfully undertaken it, in the hope of 
being inſtrumental in reclaiming even a ſingle ſceptic from his 
unhappy prejudices, or in preſerving even a fingle believer from 
the horrors of ſcepticiſm. Tell me not, that thoſe horrors have 
no exiſtence. I know the contrary. Tell me not, that the good 
ends propoſed can never in any degree be accompliſhed by per- 

formances of this kind. Of this too I know the contrary. 
Suppoſe a ſet of men, ſubjects of the Britiſh government, to 
publiſh books ſetting forth, That liberty, both civil and religi- 
ous, 15 an abſurdity ; that trial by juries, the Habeas corpus act, 
magna charta, and the Proteſtant religion, are intolerable nui- 
. ſances; 


fances ; and that Popery, deſpotiſm, and the inquiſition, oughr 
immediately to be eſtabliſhed throughout the Britiſh empire; 
ſuppoſe them to exhort their countrymen to overturn, or at leaf 
to diſregard, our excellent laws and conſtitution, and make 
tender of their ſouls and conſciences to the Pope, and of their 
lives and fortunes to the King of France; —and ſuppoſe them to 
write ſo cautiouſly as to eſcape the cenſure of the law, and yet 
with plauſibility ſufficient to ſeduce many, and give rife to much 
diſſatisfaction, diſcord, and licentious practice, equally fatal to 
the happineſs of individuals and to the public peace: — With 
what temper would an Engliſhman of ſenſe and ſpirit ſet about 
confuting their principles? Would it be decent, or even pardon- 
able, to handle ſuch a ſubject with coolneſs, or to behave with 
complaiſance towards ſuch adverſaries? Suppoſe them to have | 
ſpecious qualities, and to paſs with their own party for men of 
candour, genius, and learning: yet the lover of liberty and man- 
kind would not, I preſume, be diſpoſed to pay them any ex- 
ceſſive compliments on that account, or on any other. But ſuppoſe 
theſe political apoſtates to appear, in the courſe of the contro- 
verſy, chargeable with ignorance and ſophiſtical reaſoning, with 
evaſive and quibbling refinements, with miſrepreſentation of 
common facts, and miſapprehenſion of common language, 
more attached to hypotheſis than to the truth, preferring their 
own conceits to the common ſenſe of mankind, and ſeeking to 
gratify their own exorbitant vanity and luſt of paradox, though 
at the expence of the happineſs of millions : — with what face 
could their moſt implicit admirers complain of the ſeverity of that 
antagoniſt who ſhould treat both them and their principles with 
contempt and indignation ? with what face urge in their defence, 
that though perhaps ſomewhat blameable on the preſent occaſion, 
they and their works were notwithſtanding intitled to univerſal e- 


ſteem, and the moſt reſpectful uſage, on account of their {kill 


in muſic, architecture, geometry, and the Greek and Latin 
tongues ! On this account, would they be in any leſs degree the 
peſts of ſociety, or the enemies of mankind ? would their falſe 
reaſoning be leſs ſophiſtical, their preſumption leſs arrogant, or 
their malevolence leſs atrocious ? Do not the men who, like A- 
lexander, Machiavel, and the author of La Pucelle d'Orleans, 
employ their great talents in deſtroying and corrupting mankind, 
aggravate all their other crimes by the dreadful addition of ingra- 
titude and breach of truſt? And are not their characters, for 
this very reaſon, the more obnoxious to univerſal abhorrence ? 
An illiterate blockhead in the Robinhood tavern, blaſpheming the 
Saviour of mankind, or labouring to confound the diſtinctions of 
vice and virtue, 1s a wicked wretch, no doubt : but his wicked- 
neſs admits of ſome ſhadow of excuſe ; he might plead his igno- 
rance, his ſtupidity, and the ſtill more profligate lives and prin- 
ciples of thoſe whom the world, by a prepoſterous figure of 
ſpeech, is pleaſed to call his betters : but the men of parts and 
learning, who join in the ſame infernal cry, are criminals of a 
higher order ; for 1n their defence nothing can be pleaded that 
will not aggravate their guilt, . 

My deſign in this book was, to give others the very ſame no- 
tions of the ſceptical philoſophy that I myſelf entertain ; which 
I could not have done, if I had not taken the liberty to deliver 
my thoughts plainly and without reſerve. And truly I ſaw no 
reaſon for being more indulgent to the writings of ſceptics, 
than to thoſe of other men. The taſte of the public requires not 
any ſuch extraordinary condeſcenſion. If ever it ſhould, which 
is not probable, we may then think it prudent to comply; but, 
as we ſcorn, in matters of ſuch moment, to expreſs ourſelves 
by halves, we will then alſo throw pen and ink aſide, never to be 
reſumed until we again find, that we may with ſafety write, and 
be honeſt at the ſame time, | 

Uu2 Infidels 


Infidels take it upon them to treat religion and its friend; 
with opprobrious language, miſrepreſentation, undeſerved ridi- 
cule, and divers other ſorts of abuſe. Some of them aſſert, wit, 
the moſt dogmarical aſſurance, what they know to be contrary 
to the common ſenſe of mankind. All this paſles for wit, and e. 
loquence, and liberal inquiry, and a manly ſpirit; But when- 
ever the friends of truth eſpouſe, with warmth, that cauſe which 
they know to be agreeable to common ſenſe and univerſal opi- 
nion, this is called b:gotry-: and whenever the Chriſtian vindi- 
cates, with earneſtneſs, thoſe principles which he believes to be 


of the higheſt importance, and which he knows to be eſſen- 


tial to the happineſs of man, immediately he is charged with 
want of moderation, want of temper, enthuſiaſm, and the ſpirit 
of perſecution. Far be it from the lover of truth to imitate thoſe 
authors in miſrepreſentation, or in endeavouring to expoſe their ad- 
verſaries to unmerited ridicule, But if a man were to obtain a 
patent for vending poiſon, it would be very hard to deny his 
neighbour the privilege of ſelling the antidote; If their zeal in 
ſpreading and recommending their doctrines. be ſuffered to paſs 
without cenſure, our zeal in vindicating ours has at leaſt as good 
a title to paſs uncenſured. If this is not allowed, I muſt ſup- 
poſe, that the preſent race of infidels, like the jure diuino kings, ima- 
gine themſelves inveſted with ſome peculiar fanctity of character; 
that whatever they are pleaſed to ſay is to be received as law; 
and that to contradict their will, or even addreſs them without 
proſtration, is indecent and criminal, I know not whence it is 
that they aſſume theſe airs of ſuperiority. Is it from the high 
rank ſome of them hold in the world of letters? I would have 
them know, that it is but a fhort time ſince that high rank 
was either yielded to, or claimed by, ſuch perſons. Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Collins, Woolſton, and the reſt of that tribe, were 


within theſe forty or fifty years accounted a very contemptible 


brotherhood. The great geniuſes of the laſt age treated them 
| with 
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with little ceremony ; and would not, I ſuppoſe, were they now 
alive, pay more reſpect to imitators, than they did to the original 
zuthors. If the enemies of our religion would profit by expe- 
rience, they might learn, from the fate of ſome of their moſt 
renowned brethren, that infidelity, however faſhionable and lu- 
crative, is not the moſt convenient field for a ſucceſsful diſplay 
of genius. Ever ſince Voltaire, ſtimulated by avarice, and other 
dotages incident to unprincipled old age, formed the ſcheme of 
turning a penny by writing game the Chriſtian religion, he has 
dwindled from a genius of no common magnitude into a paltry 
book-maker ; and now thinks he does great and terrible things, 
by retailing the crude and long-exploded notions of the free- 
thinkers of the laſt age, which, when ſeaſoned with a few mi{- 
takes, miſrepreſentations, and ribaldries of his own, form ſuch a 
meſs of falſehood, impiety, obſcenity, and other abominable in- 
gredients, as nothing but the monſtrous maw of an illiterate in- 
fidel can either digeſt or endure. Several of our famous ſceptics 
have lived to ſee the greateſt part of their profane tenets confuted. 
| hope, and earneſtly wiſh, that they may live to make a full re- 
cantation. Some of them muſt have known, and many of them 
might have known, that their tenets were confuted before they 
adopted them: yet did they adopt them notwithſtanding, and 
diſplay them to the world with as much confidence as if nothing 
had ever been advanced on the other fide. So have I ſeen a teſty 
and ſtubborn dogmatiſt, when all his arguments were anſwered, 
and all his invention exhauſted, comfort himſelf at laſt with ſim- 
ply repeating his former poſitions at the end of each new remon-- 
trance from the adverſary. 

They who are-converſant in the works of the ſceptical philoſo- 
piers, know very well, that thoſe gentlemen do not always main- 
tan that moderation of ſtyle which might be expected from per- 
{ons of their profeſſion; and if I thought my conduct in this re- 

ſpect- 
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ſpect needed to be, or could be, juſtified by ſuch a precedent, ] 
might plead even their example as my apology. But I diſclaim 
every plea that ſuch a precedent could afford me: I writ 
not in the ſpirit of retaliation ; and when I find myſelf incline 
to be an imitator, I will look out for other models. Indeed it i; 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, that I would take thoſe for my pattern, 
whoſe principles and projects are ſo directly oppoſite to mine 
Their writings tend to ſubvert the foundations of human knoy- 
ledge, to poiſon the ſources of human happineſs, and to over- 
turn that religion which the beſt and wiſeſt men have believed to 
be of divine original, and which every good man, who under- 
ſtands it, muſt reverence as the greateſt bleſſing ever conferred 
upon the human race. I write with a view to counteract theſe 
tendencies, by vindicating ſome fundamental articles of religion 
and ſcience from the ſceptical objections, and by ſhowing, that 
no man can attempt to diſprove the firſt principles of knowledge 
without contradicting himſelf. To the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, they ſcruple not to oppoſe their own conceits, as if they 
judged theſe to be more worthy of credit than any other autho- 
rity, human or divine. I urge nothing with any degree of conti- 
dence or fervour, in which I have not good reaſon to think my- 
ſelf warranted by the common ſenſe of mankind. Does their 
cauſe, then, or does mine, deſerve the warmeſt attachment 
Have they, or have I, the moſt need to guard againſt vehemence 
of expreſſhon * ? As certainly as the happineſs of mankind is a 
deſirable object, ſo certainly is my cauſe good, and theirs evil. 

To 


ee There is no ſatisfying the demands of falſe delicacy,” ſays an elegant and 
pious author, © becauſe they are not regulated by any fixed ſtandard. But a man 
* of candour and judgement will allow, that the baſhful timidity practiſed by 


* thoſe who put themſelves on a level with the adverſaries of religion, would ill 
« become 
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To conclude: Liberty of ſpeech and writing is one of thoſe 
high privileges that diſtinguiſh Great Britain from all other na- 
tions. Every good ſubject wiſhes, that it may be preſerved to 
the lateſt poſterity; and would be ſorry to ſee the civil power in- 
terpoſe to check the progreſs of rational inquiry. Nay, when in- 
quiry ceaſes to be rational, and becomes both whimſical and per- 
nicious, advancing as far as ſome late authors have carried it, to 
controvert the firſt principles of knowledge, morality, and reli- 
gion, and conſequently the fundamental laws of the Britiſh go- 
rernment, and of all well-regulated ſociety; even then, it muſt 
do more hurt than good to oppoſe it with the arm of fleſh. For 
perſecution and puniſhment for the ſake of opinion, ſeldom fail 
to ſtrengthen the party they are intended to ſuppreſs; and when 
opinions are combated by ſuch weapons only, (which would pro- 
bably be the caſe if the law were to interpoſe), a ſuſpicion ariſes 
in the minds of men, that no other weapons are to be had; and 
therefore that the ſectary, though deſtitute of power, is not want- 
ing in argument. Let opinions then be combated by reaſon, 
and let ridicule be employed to expoſe nonſenſe. And to keep 
our licentious authors in awe, and to make it their intereſt to 
think before they write, to examine facts before they draw infer- 
ences, to read books before they criticiſe them, and to ſtudy both 
lides of a queſtion before they take it upon them to give judge- 
ment, it would not be amiſs, if their vices and follies, as au- 
thors, were ſometimes chaſtiſed by a ſatirical ſeverity of expreſ- 
ion. This is a proper puniſhment for their fault; this puniſh- 


become one who, declining all diſputes, aſſerts primary truths on the authori- 
ty of common ſenſe ; and that whoever pleads the cauſe of religion in this way, 
has a right to aſſume a firmer tone, and to pronounce with a more deciſive air, 
not upon the ſtrength of his own judgement, but on the reverence due from all 
* mankind to the tribunal to which he appeals.” 
alda Appeal in behalf of religion, p. 14. 
ment 


ment they certainly deſerve; and this it is not beneath the digni- 
ty of a philoſopher, or divine, or any man who loves God and 
his fellow- creatures, to inflict, Milton, Locke, Cudworth, Sid- 
ney, Tillotſon, and ſeveral of the greateſt and beſt writers of the 
preſent age, have ſet che example; and have, I doubt not, dons 
good by their nervous and animated expreſhon, as well as by the 
ſolidity of their arguments. This puniſhment, if inflicted with 
diſcretion, might teach our licentious authors ſomething of mo- 
deſty, and of deference to the judgement of mankind; and, it i; 
to be hoped, would in time bring down that ſpirit of preſump- 
tion, and affected ſuperiority, which hath of late diſtinguiſhed 
their writings, and contributed, more perhaps than all their 
ſubtlety and ſophiſtry, to the ſeduction of the ignorant, the un- 
wary, and the faſhionable. It is true, the beſt of cauſes may be 
pleaded with an exceſs of warmth; as when the advocate is fo 
blinded by his zeal, as to loſe ſight of his argument; or as when, 
in order to render his adverſaries odious, he alludes to ſuch par- 
ticulars of their character or private hiſtory as are not to be ga- 
thered from their writings. The former fault never fails to in- 
jure the cauſe which the writer means to defend: the latter, 
which is properly termed perſonal abuſe, is in itſelf ſo hateful, 
that every perſon of common prudence would be inclined to a- 
void it for his own ſake, even though he were not reſtrained by 
more weighty motives. If an author's writings be ſubverſive of 
virtue, and dangerous to private happineſs, and the public good, 
we ought to hold them in deteſtation, and, in order to counter- 
act their baneful tendency, to endeavour to render them deteſt- 
able in the eyes of others; thus far we act the part of honeſt 
men, and good citizens : but with his private hiſtory we have n0 
concern; nor with his character, except ſo far as he has thought 
proper to ſubmit it to the public judgement, by diſplaying it in 
his works. When theſe are of that peculiar ſort, that we cannot 
| I | | expoſe 


expoſe them in their proper colours, without reflecting on his a- 
pilities and moral character, we ought by no means to ſacrifice 


our love of truth and mankind to a complaiſance, which, if we are 


what we pretend to be, and ought to be, would be hypocritical 
at beſt, as well as mockery of the public, and treachery to our 
cauſe, The good of ſociety is always to be confidered as a mat- 
ter of higher importance than the gratification of an author's va- 
nity. If he does not think of this in time, and take care that 
the latter be conſiſtent with the former, he has himſelf to blame 
for all the conſequences. The ſeverity of Collier's attack upon 
the ſtage, in the end of the laſt century, was, even in the judge- 
ment of one WhO thought it exceſſive, and who will not be ſu- 
ſpected of partiality to that author's doctrine, productive of very 
good effects; as it obliged the ſucceeding dramatic poets to curb 
that propenſion to indecency, which had carried ſome of their 
predeceſſors ſo far beyond the bounds of good taſte and good 
manners. If we are not permitted to anſwer the objections of the 
infidel as plainly, and with as little reſerve, as he makes them, 
we engage him on unequal terms. And many will be diſpoſed 
to think moſt favourably of that cauſe, whoſe adherents diſ- 
play the 'greateſt ardour; and ſome, perhaps, may be tempted 
to impute to timidity, or to a fecret diffidence of our prin- 
ciples, what might have been owing to a much more pardonable 
weakneſs, 

For my own part, Sarah I have wn barn, and ſhall al- 
ways be, happy in applauding excellence where-ever I find it; 
yet neither the pomp of wealth nor the dignity of office, * 
the frown of the great nor the ſneer of the faſhionable, neither 
the ſcioliſt's clamour nor the profligate's reſentment, ſhall ever 


* Colley Cibber. See his Apology,” vol. 1. p. 201. 
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ſooth or frighten me into an admiration, real. or pretended, « 
impious tenets, ſophiſtical reaſoning, or that paltry metaphyſic 
with which literature has been. ſo diſgraced. and peſtered of late 
years, I am not ſo. much addicted to controverſy, as ever to en- 
ter into any but what I judge to be of very great importance: 
and into ſuch controverſy I cannot, I will not, enter with cold- 
neſs and unconcern. If I ſhould, I might pleaſe a party, but] 
muſt offend the public; I might eſcape: the cenſure of thoſe 
whoſe praiſe I would not value, but I ſhould juſtly forfeit the e- 
ſteem of good men, and. incur the diſapprobation of my own con- 
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THE following Eſſays, (which were read in a pri- 
vate literary ſociety many years ago), having been 
ſeen and approved of by ſome learned perſons in 
England, are now publiſhed at their deſire. In vri- 
ting them out for the preſs, conſiderable amend- 
ments were made, and new obſervations added; 
and hence one or two flight anachroniſms have a- 
riſen, which, as they affect not the ſenſe, it was not 
thought neceſſary to guard againſt. 
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AS THEY AFFECT THE MIND. 
Written in the year 1762. 


HE rules of every uſeful art may be divided into two 
kinds. Some are neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
the end propoſed by the artiſt, and are therefore deno- 
minated Eſſential Rules; while others, called Ornamen- 

tal or Mechanical, have no better foundation than the practice 
of ſome great performer, whom it has become the faſhion to 
imitate, The latter are to be learned from the communications 
of the artiſt, or by obſerving his work : the former may be in- 


veſtigated upon the principles of reaſon and philoſophy. 
Theſe two claſſes of rules, however different, have often been 


confounded by critical writers, without any material injury to: 
art, or any great inconvenience, either to the artiſt or to his diſ- 
ciple. 
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ciple. For frequently it happens, that faſhion and philoſophy 
coincide; and that an artiſt gives the law in his profeſſion, whoſe 
principles are as juſt as his performance is excellent. Such has 
been the fate of PoETRY in particular. Homer, whom we con- 
ſider as the founder of this art, becauſe we have none more an- 
cient to refer to, appears, in the ſtructure of his two poems, to 

have proceeded upon a view of things equally comprehenſive and 

rational : nor had Ariſtotle, in laying down the philoſophy of the 
art, any thing more to do, than to trace out the principles of his 
contrivance. What the great critic has left on this ſubjeR, proves 
Homer to have been no leſs admirable as a philoſopher than as 
a poet; poſſeſſed not only of unbounded imagination, and all the 
powers of language, but alſo of a moſt exact judgement, which 
could at once propoſe a noble end, and deviſe the very beſt means 
of attaining it. 

An art, thus founded on reaſon, could not fail to be durable, 
The propriety of the Homeric mode of invention has been ac- 
knowledged by the learned in all ages; every real improvement 
which particular branches of the art may have received fince his 
time, has been conducted upon his principles; and poets, who 
never heard of his name, have, merely by their own good ſenſe, 
been prompted to tread the path, which he, guided by the fame 
internal monitor, had trod before them. And hence, notwith- 
ſtanding its apparent licentiouſneſs, true Poetry is a thing per- 
fectly rational and regular; and nothing can be more ſtrictly phi- 
loſophical, than that part of criticiſm may and ought to be, which 
unfolds the general characters that diſtin guiſh it from other kinds 
of compoſition. 

Whether the following diſcourſe will in any degree juſtify this 
laſt remark, is ſubmitted to the reader. It aſpires to little other 
praiſe, than that of plain language and familiar illuſtration ; diſ- 
claiming all paradoxical opinions and refined theories, which * 

Al 
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indeed ſhowy in the appearance, and not of difficult invention, 
but have no tendency to diffuſe knowledge, or enlighten the hu- 
man mind; and which, in matters of taſte that have been can- 
vaſſed by mankind theſe two thouſand years, would ſeem to be 
peculiarly incongruous. 

The train of thought that led me into this i inquiry was ſug- 
geſted by a converſation many years ago, in which I had taken 
the freedom to offer an opinion different from what was main- 
tained by the company, but warranted, as I then thought, and 
{till think, by the greateſt authorities and the' beſt reaſons, It was 
pleaded againſt me, that taſte is capricious, and criticiſm vari- 
able; and that the rules of Ariſtotle's Poetics, being founded in 
the practice of Sophocles and Homer, ought not to be applied to 
the poems of other ages and nations, I admitted the plea, as far 
as theſe rules are local and temporary; but aſſerted, that many of 
them, being founded in nature, were indiſpenſable, and could 
not be violated without ſuch impropriety, as, though overlooked. 
by ſome, would always: be offenſive to the greater part of read- 
ers, and obſtruct the general end of poetical compoſition: and 
that it would be no leſs abſurd, for a poet to violate the eſſential 
rules of his art, and juſtify himſelf by an appeal from the tri- 
bunal of Ariſtotle, than for a mechanic to conſtru an engine 
on principles inconſiſtent with the laws of motion, and excuſe: 
himſelf by diſclaiming the authority of Sir Iſaac Newton. 

The characters that diſtinguiſh poetry from other works of li- 
_ terature, belong either to the SUBJECT, or to the LANGUAGE: 
ſo that this diſcourſe naturally reſolves itſelf into two parts. 


What we have to ſay. on. Muſic. will be found to belong to the 
firſt, 
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-PoETRY CONSIDERED WITH RESPECT To 


ITS MATTER OR SUBJECT. 


HEN we affirm, that every art or contrivance which has 
a meaning muſt have an end, we only repeat an identi- 
cal propoſition : and when we ſay, that the eſſential or 

indiſpenſable rules of an art are thoſe that direct to the accom- 

pliſhment of the end propoſed by the artiſt, we repeat a defini- 
tion whereof it would be captious to controvert the propriety. 

And therefore, before we can determine any thing in regard to 

the eſſential rules of this art, we muſt form an idea of its Exp or 

DESTINATION. 


E HAN I. 


Of the end of Poetical Compoſition. 


Har one end of Poetry, in its firſt inſtitution, and in eve- 

ry period of its progreſs, muſt have been, To GIVE PLEA“ 
SURE, will hardly admit of any doubt. If men firſt employed 
it to expreſs their adoration of ſuperior and inviſible beings, theit 
gratitude to the benefactors of mankind, their admirarion of mo- 
ral, intellectual, or corporeal excellence, or, in general, their love 
of what was agreeable in their own ſpecies, or in other parts of 
I Nature 
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Nature; they muſt be ſuppoſed to have endeavoured to make 
their poetry plegſing; becauſe, otherwiſe, it would have been un- 
ſuitable to the occaſion that gave it birth, and to the ſentiments 
it was intended to enliven. Or if, with Horace, we were to be- 
eve, that it was firſt uſed as a vehicle to convey into ſavage 
minds the principles of government and civility “; ſtill we muſt 
allow, that one chief thing attended to in its compoſition muſt have 
been, to give it charms ſufficient to engage the ear and captivate the 
heart of an unthinking audience. In latter times, the true poet, 
tho in chuſing materials he never loſt fight of utility, yet in giving 
them form, (and it is the form chiefly that diſtinguiſhes poetry 
from other writings), has always made the entertainment of man- 
kind his principal concern. Indeed, we cannot conceive, that, 
independently on this conſideration, men would ever have applied 
themſelves to arts ſo little neceſſary to life, and withal fo diffi- 
cult, as muſic, painting, and poetry. Certain it is, that a 
poem, containing the moſt important truths, would meet with 
a cold reception, if deſtitute of thoſe graces of ſound, inven- 
tion, and language, - whereof the ſole end and aim is, to give 
pleaſure, 
But is it not the end of this art, to inſtruct, as well as to pleaſe ? 


Verſes, that give pleaſure only, without profit, — what are they 


but chiming trifles “ And if a poem were to pleaſe, and at the 
lame time, inſtead of improving, -to corrupt the mind, would it 
not deſerve to be conſidered as a poiſon rendered doubly danger- 


The honour of civilizing mankind, is by the poets aſcribed to poetry, (Hor. 
Ar. Peet. verſ. 391.) ; — by the orator, to oratory, (Cicero, de Orat. lib. 1. 
33.) — and by-orhers to philoſophy, (cicero, de Orat. lib. 1. 6 36. 37-; and 
Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 5. $ 5.) It is probably a gradual thing, the effect of many 
co-operating cauſes; and proceeding rather from favourable accidents, or the 
ſpecial appointment of Heaven, than from the art and contrivance of men. 
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Part . 
ous and deteſtable by its alluring qualities? — All this is true 
and yet pleaſure is undoubtedly the immediate aim of all thoſe 
artifices by which poetry is diſtinguiſhed from other compoſi. 
tions, —of the harmony, the rhythm, the ornamented language, 
the compact and diverſified fable : for I believe it will be alloy. 
ed, that a plain treatiſe, deſtitate of all theſe beauties, might be 
made to convey more inſtruction than any poem in the world. 
As writing 1s more excellent than painting, and ſpeech than my- 
ſic, on account of its ſuperior uſefulneſs ; ſo a diſcourſe, contain- 
ing profitable information even in a rude ſtyle, may be more ex- 
ccllent, becauſe more uſeful, than any thing in Homer or Vir- 
gil: but ſuch a diſcourſe partakes no more of the nature of 
poetry, than language does of melody, or a manuſcript. of a pic- 
ture; whereas an agreeable piece of writing may be-poetical; 
though it yield little or no inſtruction, To inſtru, is an end 
common to all good writing, to all poetry, all hiſtery, all ſound 
philoſophy. But of theſe laſt the prineipal end is to inſtruct; 
and if this fingle end be accompliſhed, the philoſopher and the 
hiſtorian will be allowed to have acquitted themſelves well: but 
the poet muſt do a great deal for the ſake of pleaſure only; and 
if he fail to pleaſe, he may indeed deſerve praiſe on other ac- 
counts, but as a poet he has done nothing. But do not hi- 
ſtorians and philoſophers, as well as poets, make it their ſtudy to 
pleaſe their readers? They generally do: but the former pleaſe, 
that they may inſtruct; the latter inſtru, that they may the 
more effeQtually pleaſe. Pleaſing, though uninſtructive, poe- 
try may gratify a light mind; and what tends even to corrupt 
the heart may gratify profligates: but the true poet addreſſes his 
work, not to the giddy, nor to the worthleſs, nor to any party, 
but to mankind ; and, if he means to pleaſe the general taſte, muſt 
often employ inſtruction as one of the arts that miniſter to this 
kind of pleaſure. | 


The 
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The neceſſity of this ariſes from a circumſtance in human na- 
ture, which is to man (as Eraſmus in Pope's opinion was to the 
prieſthood) ** at once his glory and his ſhame ;” namely, that 
the human mind, unleſs when debaſed by pallion or prejudice, 
never fails to take the fide of truth and virtue: — a ſad reflection, 
when it leads us to conſider the debaſing influence of paſſion and 
prejudice; but a moſt comfortable one, when it directs our view 
to the original dignity and rectitude of the human ſoul. To fa- 
vour virtue, and ſpeak truth, and take pleaſure in thoſe who do 
ſo, is natural to man; to act otherwiſe, requires an effort, does 
violence to nature, and always implies ſome evil purpoſe in the a- 
gent. The firſt, like progreſſive motion, is eaſy and graceful; 
the laſt is unſeemly and difficult, like walking ſide-ways, or 
backwards, The one is ſo common, that it is little attended to, 
and when it becomes the object of attention, is always conſider- 
ed as an energy ſuitable to moral and rational nature: the other 
has a ſtrangeneſs in it, that provokes at once our ſurpriſe and 
diſapprobation. And hence the virtuous character of the ancient 
chorus “ was reconcileable, not only to probability, but to real 


* Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat 
Ille bonis faveatque, et conſilietur amice, 

Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentes; 

Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalabrem 

Juſtitiam, legeſque, et apertis otia portis; 

Ille tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur et oret, 

Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 195. 


Let the chorus, like the player, ſupport a character, and let it act a manly 
part. Let it favour the good, and give friendly counſel, and reſtrain the angry, 

and love to compoſe the ſwellings of paſſion. Let it celebrate the praiſes of 
* temperance, of ſalutary juſtice, of law, and of peace, with open gates : let it 
be faithful to its truſt, and ſupplicate the Gods, and pray, that fortune. * re- 
* turn to the afflicted, and forſake the haughty.“ 
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matter of fact, The dramatic poets of Greece rightly juqgeq, 
that great perſons, like thoſe who appear in tragedy, engaged in 
any great action, are never without attendants or ſpectators, or 
thoſe at leaſt who obſerve their conduct, and make remarks up- 
on it. And therefore, together with the perſons principally con- 
cerned, they always introduced attendants or ſpectators on the 
ſtage, who, by the mouth of one of their number, joined occa- 
ſionally in the dialogue, and were called the Chorus. That this 
artifice, though perhaps it might not ſuit the modern drama, 
had a happy effect in beautifying the poetry, illuſtrating the mo- 
rality, and heightening the probability, of the ancient, is a point, 
which in my opinion admits of ſufficient proof, and has in fact 
been fully proved by Mr Maſon, in his Letters, and admirably 
exemplified. in his Elfrida, and. Caractacus; two poems that do ho- 
nour to the Engliſh. tongue, and to modern genius. But I do 
not now enter into any controverſy. on the ſubject: I ſpeak of 
it with a view only to obſerve, that the propriety of the character 
aſſigned to the chorus is founded on that moral propenſity above 
mentioned, For to introduce a company of unprejudiced. perſons, 
even of the vulgar, witneſſing a great event, and yet not pitying 
the unfortunate, nor exclaiming againſt tyranny and injuſtice; 
nor rejoicing when the good are ſucceſsful, nor wiſhing well to 
the worthy, would be to feign what ſeldom or never happens in 
real life; and what, therefore, in the improved ſtate of things 
that poetry imitates, muſt never be ſuppoſed to happen. Sen- 
timents that betray a hard heart, a depraved underſtanding, un- 
warrantable pride, or any other moral or intellectual perverſity, 
never fail to give offence, except where they appear to be intro- 
duced as examples. for our improvement. Poetry, therefore, that 
is uninſtructive, or immoral; cannot pleaſe thoſe who retain any 
moral ſenſibility, or uprightneſs of judgement; and muſt conſe- 
quently diſpleaſe the greater part of. any regular ſociety of w_ 
na 
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nal creatures. Great wickedneſs and great genius may have been 
united in the ſame perſon; but it may be doubted, whether cor- 
ruption of heart and delicacy of taſte be at all compatible. 

Whenever a writer forgets himſelf ſo far, as to give us ground 
to ſuſpect him even of momentary 1mpiety or hardheartedneſs, 
we charge him in the ſame breath with want of conſcience and 
want of taſte; the former being generally, as well as juſtly, ſup- 
poſed to comprehend the latter. Cowley was an excellent perſon, 
and a very witty poet: — but where is the man who would not 
be aſhamed to acknowledge himſelf. pleaſed with that clauſe in 
the following quotation; which implies, that the author, puffed 
up with an idle conceit of the importance of literary renown, was 
diſpoſed for a moment to look down with equal contempt upon. 
the brutes and the common people 


What ſhall I do, to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 

I ſhall like beaſts or common people die, 
Unleſs you write my elegy *. 


Virgil, deſcribing a plague-among the beaſts, gives the following 
picture, which has every excellence that can belong to deſcrip- 
ave poetry; and of which Scaliger, with a noble enthuſiaſm, de- 


* The learned and amiable Dr Hurd has omitted theſe two lines in his late edi-- 
tion of Cowley's poems. I wiſh ſome editor of Dryden would expunge the laſt: 
part of the following ſentence, which, as it now ſtands, is a reproach to huma- 
nity. * One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which are never to 
be revived, but when ſound or fignificancy is wanting in the preſent language: 

but many of his deſerve not this redemption z-any more than the crouds of men 
* who daily die or are ſlain for ſixpence in a battle, merit to be reſtored to life, if. 
* a with could revive them.“ Poſtſcript to Virgil. 


clares;, 
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clares, that he would rather be the author, than firſt favourite to 
Cyrus or Creſus: 


Ecce autem duro fumans ſub vomere taurus 
Concidit, et mixtum ſpumis vomit ore cruorem, 
Extremoſque ciet gemitus. It triſtis arator, 
Mærentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 


Which Dryden thus renders: 


The ſteer, who to tlie yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plow), 
Falls down and dies; and, dying, {pews a flood 
Of foamy madneſs mixed with clotted blood. 
The clown, who curſing Providence repines, 
His mournful fellow from the team disjoins ; 
With many a groan forſakes his fruitleſs care, 
And in th' unfiniſh'd furrow leaves the ſhare. 


Not to inſiſt upon the miſrepreſentation of Virgil's meaning in 
the firſt couplet, I would only appeal to the reader, whether, by 
debaſing the charming ſimplicity of I friſtis arator with his blaſ- 
phemous paraphraſe, Dryden has not deftroyed the beauty of the 
paſſage *. Such is the oppoſition between good poetry and bad 

| morality | 


* Examples of bad writing might no doubt-be produced, on almoſt any occa- 
ſion, from Quarles and Blackmore; but as no body reads their works, no body 
is liable to be miſled by them. It would ſeem, therefore, more expedient to take 
ſuch examples from authors of merit, whoſe beauties too often give a ſanction to 
their blemiſhes. For this reaſon it is, that I have, both here and in other places, 
taken the liberty to ſpeak of Dryden with diſapprobation. But as I would not be 
thought inſenſible to the merit of an author, to whom every lover of Engliſh poe- 

try 
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morality! So true it is, that the bard who would captivate the 
heart muſt ſing in uniſon to the voice of conſcience ! — and that 
inſtruct ion 


try is deeply indebted, I beg leave, once for all, to deliver at large my opinion of 
that great genius. | 

There is no modern writer, whoſe ſtyle is more diſtinguiſhable. Energy and 
eaſe are its chief characters. The former is owing to a happy choice of expreſ- 
ſions, equally emphatical and. plain: the latter to a laudable partiality in favour 
of the idioms and radical words of the Engliſh tongue; the native riches and 
peculiar genius whereof are perhaps more apparent in him, than in any other of 
our poets. In Dryden's more correct pieces, we meet with no affectation of words 
of Greek or Latin etymology, no cumberſome pomp of epithets, no drawling cir- 
cumlocutions, no idle glare of images, no blunderings round. about a meaning : 
his Engliſh is pure and ſimple, nervous and clear, to a degree which Pope has ne- 
ver exceeded, and not always equalled.. Let, as I have elſewhere remarked, his 
attachment to the vernacular idiom, as well as the faſhion of his age, often be- 
trays him into a vulgarity, and even meanneſs, of expreſſion, which is particularly 
obſervable in his tranſlations of Virgil and Homer, and in thoſe parts of his wri- 
tings where he aims at pathos or ſublimity. In fact, Dryden's genius did not lead 
him to the ſublime or pathetic. Good ſtrokes of both may doubtleſs be found in 
him; but they are momentary, and ſeem to be accidental. He is too witty for 
the one, and too familiar for the other. That he had no adequate reliſh for the 
majeſty of Paradiſe Loſt, is evident to thoſe who have compared his opera called 
The flate of innocence with that immortal poem; and that his taſte for the true 
pathetic was imperfect, roo manifeſtly appears from the general tenor of his Tranſ- 
lations, as well as Tragedies. His Virgil abounds in lines and couplets of the moſt 
perfect beauty; but theſe are mixed with others of a different ſtamp :- nor can 
they who judge. of the original by this tranſlation, ever receive any tolerable idea 
of that uniform. magnificence of ſound and. language, that exquiſite choice of 
words and figures, and that ſweet pathos. of ' expreſſion and of ſentiment, which 
characteriſe the Mantuan Poet. In delineating the more familiar ſcenes of 


life, in clothing plain moral doctrines with eaſy and graceful verſification,. in the 
various departments.of Comic Satire, and in the ſpirit and melody of his Lyric 
poems, Dryden is inferior to none of thoſe who went before him. He exceeds 
his maſter Chaucer in the firſt : in the three laſt he rivals Horace; the ſtyle of 
whoſe epiſtles he has happily imitated in his Religio Laici, and other didaQtic pieces; 


and the harmony. and elegance of whoſe. odes he has proved that. he could have 
g equalled, 


infiruftion (taking the word in no unwarrantable latitude) is on, 


of the means that muſt be employed to render poetry agree- 
able, 


For 


cqualled, if he had thought proper to cultivate that branch-of the poetic art. 
Indeed, whether we conſider his peculiar ſignificancy of expreſſion, or the purity 
of his ſtyle; the ſweetneſs of his lyric, or the eaſe and perſpicuity of his moral 
poems; the ſportive ſeverity of his ſatire, or his talents in wit and humour; Dry- 
den, in point of genius, (I do not ſay taſte), ſeems to bear a cloſer affinity to Ho- 
race, than to any other ancient or modern author. For energy of words, viva. 
city of deſcription, and appoſite variety of numbers, his Feaſt of Alexander is ſupe. 
rior to any ode of Horace or Pindar now extant. 

Dryden's verſe, though often faulty, has a grace, and a ſpirit, peculiar to it. 
ſelf. That of Pope is more correct, and perhaps upon the whole more harmo- 
nious; but it is in general more languid, and leſs diverſified. Pope's numbers are 
{ſweet but elaborate; and our ſenſe of their energy is in ſome degree interrupted 
by our attention to the art diſplayed in their contexture : Dryden's are natural 
and free; and, while they communicate their own ſprightly motion to the ſpirits 


of the reader, hurry him along with a gentle and pleaſing violence, without giving 


him time either to animadvert on their faults, or to analyſe their beauties. Pope 
excels in ſolemnity of ſound ; Dryden, in an eaſy melody, and boundleſs variety 
of rhythm. In this laſt reſpect I-think I could prove, that he is ſuperior to all o- 
ther Engliſh poets, Milton himſelf not excepted. Till Dryden appeared, none 
of our writers in rhime of the laſt century approached in any meaſure to the har- 
mony of Fairfax and Spenſer. Of Waller it can only be ſaid, that he is not 
harſh ; of Denham and Cowley, if a few couplets were ſtruck out of their works, 
we could not ſay ſo much. But in Dryden's hands, the Engliſh rhiming couplet 
aſſumed a new form; and ſeems hardly ſuſceptible of any further improvement. 
One of the greateſt poets of this century, the late and much-lamented Mr Gray of 


Cambridge, modeſtly declared to me, that if there was in his own numbers any 


thing that deſerved approbation, he had learned it all from Dryden. 
Critics have often ſtated a compariſon between Dryden and Pope, as poets of 


the ſame order, and who differed only in degree of merit. But, in my opinion, 


the merit of the one differs conſiderably in kind from that of the other. Both 
were happy in a ſound judgement and moſt comprehenſive mind. Wit, and hu- 
mour, and learning too, they ſeem to have poſſeſſed in equal meaſure; or, if 
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For by inſtruction I do not here underſtand merely the com- 
munication of moral and phyſical truth. Whatever tends to 


raiſe 


Dryden may be thought to have gone deeper in the ſciences, Pope muſt be allowed 
to have been the greater adept in the arts. The diverſities in point of correctneſs and 
delicacy, Which aroſe from their different ways of life, I do not now inſiſt upon. 
But, ſetting thoſe aſide, if Dryden founds any claim of preference on the origi- 
nality of his manner, we ſhall venture to affirm, that Pope may found a ſimilar 
claim, and with equal juſtice, on the perfection of his taſte; and that, if the cri- 
tical writings of the firſt are more voluminous, thoſe of the ſecond are more ju- 
dicious; if Dryden's inventions are more diverſified, thoſe of Pope are more re- 
gular, and more important, Pope's ſtyle may be thought to have leſs ſimplicity, 
leſs vivacity, and leſs of the purity of the mother-tongue ; but is at the ſame time 
more uniformly elevated, and leſs debaſed by vulgariſm, than that of his great 
maſter :—and the ſuperior variety that animates the numbers of the latter, will 
perhaps be found to be compenſated by the ſteadier and more majeſtic modulation 
of the former. Thus far their merits would appear to be pretty equally balanced. 
— But if the opinion of thoſe critics be true, who hold that the higheſt regions 
of Parnaſſus are appropriated to pathos and ſublimity, Dryden muſt after all con- 
fels, that he has never aſcended ſo far as his illuſtrious imitator : there being no- 
thing in the writings of the firſt ſo deeply pathetic as the Epiſtle Eloiſa, or the 
Elegy on the Unfortunate Lady; nor ſo uniformly ſublime as the Eſſay en Man, or 
the Paſtoral of the Meſſiah. This laſt is indeed but a ſelection and imitation of 
choice paſſages z but it beſpeaks a power of imitation, and a taſte in ſelection, 
that Dryden does not ſeem to have poſſeſſed, To all which may I not be per- 
mitted to add, what I think I could prove, that the pathos of Homer is frequent- 
ly improved by Pope, and that of Virgil very frequently debaſed by Dryden ? 

The writings of Dryden are ſtamped with originality, but are not always the 
better for that circumſtance. Pope is an imitator profeſſedly, and of choice; but 
to moſt of thoſe whom he copies he is at leaſt equal, and to many of them ſupe- 
rior : and it is pleaſing to obſerve, how he riſes in proportion to his originals, 
Where he follows Denham, Buckingham, Roſcomon, and Rocheſter, in his 
Windfor-foreſt, Eſſay on Criticiſm, and poem on Silence, he is ſuperior indeed, 
but does not ſoar very high above them. When he verſifies Chaucer, he catches, | 
as by inſtinct, the eaſe, ſimplicity, and ſpiri it of Dryden, whom he there e- 
mulates. In the Rape of the Lock he outſhines Boileau, as much as the ſylphs 
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raiſe thoſe human affections that are favourable to truth and 
virtue, or to repreſs the oppoſite paſſions, will always gratify 
and improve our moral and intellectual powers, and may pro- 
perly enough be called inſtructive. All poetry, therefore, is in- 
titled to this epithet, not only which imparts. knowledge. we had 
not before; but alſo which awakens our pity for the ſufferings 
of our fellow-creatures ; promotes a taſte for the beauties of na- 
ture animated or - inanimate ; makes vice appear the object of 
indignation or ridicule; inculcates a ſenſe of. our dependence up- 
on Heaven; fortifies our minds againſt the evils of life; or pro- 
motes the love of virtue and wiſdom, either by delineating their 
native charms, or by ſetting before us in ſuitable colours the 
dreadful conſequences of imprudent and immoral conduct. 
There are few good poems of length, that will not be found in 
one or more or perhaps in ſeveral of theſe reſpects, to promote 
the inſtruction of a reader of taſte, Even the poem of Lucretius, 
dotwithſtanding its abſurd philoſophy, (which, when the author 
gives way to it, diveſts him for a time of the poetical, and even 
of che rational, character), abounds in ſentiments of great beauty 
and high importance; and in ſuch delightful pictures of nature, 
as muſt inflame the enthuſiaſm wherewith a ' well-informed mind 
contemplates the wonders and glories of. creation. Who. can. at-- 


that flutter round Belinda exceed in ſprightl:neſs and luminous beauty thoſe me- 
chanical attendants of the goddeſs of luxury, who knead up plumpneſs for the 
chin of the canon, and pound vermilion for the cheek of the monk *, His Hoiſa 
is beyond all compariſon more ſublime and more intereſting than any of Ovid's 
letter-writing ladies. His imitations of Horace equal their archetypes in elegance, 
and often ſurpaſs them in energy and fire. In the lyric ſtyle, he was no match 
for Dryden: but when he copies the manner of Virgil, and borrows the thoughts 
of Iſaiah, Pope is ſuperior not only to himſelf, but to almoſt all other poets. 


See Rape of the Lock, canto 2. verſ. 55; and Lutrin, chant, 2. yer. 100. 
L ; 1 tend. 
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tend to the execrable deſigns of lago, to Macbeth's progreſs 
through the ſeveral ſtages of guilt and miſery, to the ruin that o- 
vertakes the impious and tyrannical Mezentius, to the thoughts 
and machinations of Satan and his angels in Paradiſe Loſt, with- 
out paying a freſh tribute of praiſe to virtue, and renewing his 
reſolutions to perſevere 1n the paths of innocence and peace ! Nay 
the machinery of Homer's deities, which in many parts I aban- 
don as indefenſible, will, if I miſtake nor, generally appear, 


where-ever it is really pleaſing, to have ſomewhat of an uſeful 


tendency. I ſpeak not now of the importance of machinery, as 
an inſtrument of the ſublime and of the marvellous, neceſlary to 
every epic poem; but of Homer's uſe of it in thoſe paſſages 
where it is ſuppoſed by ſome to be unneceſſary, And in theſe, 
it often ſerves to ſet off a fimple fact with allegorical decoration, 
and, of courſe, by intereſting us more in the fable, to impreſs 
upon us more effectually the inſtruction conveyed in it. And 
ſometimes it is to be conſidered, as nothing more than a perſoni- 
fication of the attributes of the divinity, or the operations of 
the human foul. And, in general, it teaches emphatically this 
important leſſon, that Providence ever ſuperintends the affairs of 
men; that injuſtice and impiety are peculiarly obnoxious to di- 
vine vengeance; and that a proper attention to religious and mo- 
ral duty, never fails to mmm and individuals to 
the divine favour. 

But if inſtruction may be drawn ons the ſpeeches and * 
haviour of Milton's devils, of Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, and of 
Virgil's Mezentius, why is Cowley blamed for a phraſe, which at 
worſt implies only a ſlight ſally of momentary pride? 1 anſwer, 
that to ſpeak ſeriouſly the language of intemperate paſſion, is 
one thing; to imitate or-deſcribe it another. By the former, one 
can never merit praiſe or eſteem; by the latter one may merit 


much praiſe, and do much good. In the one caſe, we recom- 
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mend intemperate paſſions by our example; in the other, we 
may render them odious, by diſplaying their abſurdity and con. 
ſequences. To the greater part of his readers an author cannot 
convey either pleaſure or inſtruction, by delivering ſentiments 
as his own, which contradict the general conſcience of man- 
kind. | 

Well; but Dryden, in the paſlage lately quoted and cenſured, 
does not deliver his-own ſentiments, but only deſcribes thoſe of 
another : why then ſhould he be blamed for making the unfor- 
tunate plowman irreligious? Why? Becauſe he miſrepreſents his 
author's meaning ; and (which is worſe) counteracts his deſign, 
The deſign of the Latin poet was, not to expatiate on the puniſh- 
ment due to blaſphemy or atheiſm, but to raiſe pity, by deſcribing 
the melancholy effects of a plague ſo fatal to the brute creation: 
Va theme very properly introduced in the concluſion of a poem 
on the art of rearing and preſerving cattle. Now, had Virgil 
ſaid, as Dryden has done, that the farmer who loſt his work- 
beaſt was a blaſpemer, we ſhould not have pitied him at all. 
But Virgil ſays only, that“ the ſorrowful huſbandman went, 
and unyoked the ſurviving bullock, and left his plough fixed 
in the middle of the unfiniſhed furrow ;” — and by this preg- 
nant and pictureſque brevity, affects us a thouſand times more, 
than he could have done by recapitulating all the ſentiments of 
the poor farmer in the form of a ſoliloquy: —as indeed the 
view of the ſcene, as Virgil has drawn it, with the emphatic fi- 
lence of the ſufferer, would have been incomparably more mo- 
ving, than a long ſpeech from the plowman, fraught with moral 
reflections on death, and diſappointment, and the uncertainty of 
human things. For to a poem mere morality is not. ſo eſſential as 


accurate deſcription ; which, however, in matters of importance, 


muſt have a moral tendency, otherwiſe the human affections wil 
take part againſt it. 


But 
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hut what do you ſay to the tragedy of Venice preſerved, in 
which our pity and other benevolent emotions are engaged in 
behalf of thoſe whom the moral faculty difapproves ? Is not 
che poetry, for this very reaſon, immoral? And yet, is it 
got pathetic and pleaſing ? How then can you fay, that 
ſomething of a moral or inſtructive tendency is neceſſary to make 
z poem agreeable ? In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, — firſt, 
That it is natural for us to ſympathiſe with thoſe who ſuffer, even 
when they ſuffer juſtly ; which, however, implies not any liking 
to their crimes, or that our moral ſentiments are at all pervert- 
ed, but which, on the contrary, by quickening our ſenſe of the 
miſery conſequent upon guilt, may be uſeful in confirming 
good principles, and improving the moral ſenſibility of the 
mind: — ſecondly, That the moſt: pleaſing and moſt pathetic 
parts of the play in queſtion are thoſe which relate to an amiable 
lady, with whoſe diſtreſs, as well as with her huſband's on her 
account, we rationally ſympathiſe, becauſe that ariſes from their 
mutual affection: — thirdly, That the conſpirators give a plau- 
fible colour to their cauſe, and exert a greatneſs of mind, which 
takes off our attention from their crimes, and leaves room for 
the tender emotions to operate occaſionally in their favour : — 
and fourthly, That the merit of this. play, like that of the Orphan, 
lies rather in the beauty of particular paſſages, than in the gene- 
ral effect of the whole; and that, if in any part the author has 
endeavoured to intereſt our kind affections in oppoſition to con- 
ſcience, his poetry will there be found to be equally unpleaſing 
and uninſtructive. 

But may not agreeable affections ariſe in the mind, which 
partake neither of vice nor of virtue; ſuch as joy, and hope, and 
thoſe emotions that accompany the contemplation of external 
beauty, or magnificence? And, if paſtorals and ſongs, and 
Anacreontic odes, awaken theſe agreeable affections, may 


not 
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not ſuch poems be pleafing, without heing inſtructive? Th; 
may be, no doubt. And for this reaſon, among others, I take 
inſtruction to be only a ſecondary end of poetry. But it is only 

by ſhoyt poems, as ſongs and paſtorals, that theſe agreeable af. 
fections indifferent alike to vice and virtue, are excited, with. 
out any mixture of others. For moral ſentiments are ſo prevalent 
in the human mind, that no affection can long ſubſiſt there, 
without intermingling with them, and being aſſimilated to their 
nature. Nor can a piece of real and pleafing poetry be extended to 
any great length, without operating, directly or indirectly, either on 
thoſe affections that are friendly to virtue, or on thoſe ſympathies 
that quicken our moral ſenſibility, and prepare us for virtuous im- 
preſſions. In fact, man's true happineſs is derived from the mo- 
ral part of his conſtitution; and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
any thing which affects not his moral part, ſhould be laſtingly 
and generally agreeable. We ſympathiſe with the pleaſure one 
takes in a feaſt, where there 1s friendſhip, and an interchange 
of good offices; but not with the ſatisfaction an epicure finds in 
devouring a ſolitary'banquet. A ſhort Anacreontic we may re- 
liſh for its melody and ſparkling images; but a long poem, in 
order to be pleaſing, muſt -not only charm the ear and the fancy, 
but alſo touch the heart and exerciſe the conſcience. 

Still perhaps it may be objected to theſe reaſonings, That Ho- 
race, in a well-known verſe *, declares the end of poetry to be 
twofold, to pleaſe, or to inſtruct; whereas we maintain, that the 
ultimate end of this art is to pleaſe; inſtruction being only one 
of the means (and not always a neceſſary one) by which that ul- 
timate end is to be accomplifhed. This interpretation of Horace 
has indeed been admitted by ſome modern critics: but it is er- 
roneous; for the paſlage, rightly underſtood, will not appear to 


/ 


Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare poet. 
contain 
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contain any thing inconſiſtent with the. preſent doctrine. The 
author is there ſtating a compariſon between the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, with a view to the poetry of the ſtage; and, after 
commending the former for their correctneſs, and for the liberal 
ſpirit wherewith they conducted their literary labours, and bla- 
ming his countrymen. for their inaccuracy and avarice, he pro- 
weeds thus: The ends propoſed: by our dramatic poets (or by 
« poets in general) are, to pleaſe, to inſtruct, or to do both. 
When inſtruction is your aim, let your moral ſentences be ex- 
« prefled with brevity, that they may be. readily underſtood, and 
« long remembered: where you mean to pleaſe, let your fictions 
« be conformable to- truth, or probability. The elder part of 
« your audience. (or readers) have.no-reliſh for poems that give 
*« pleaſure only without inſtruction; nor the younger for ſuch. 
« writings as give inſtruction without pleaſure. He only can ſe- 
cure the univerſal. ſuffrage in his favour, who blends the uſe- 
ful with the agreeable, and delights at the ſame time that he 
* inſtructs. the reader; Such are the works that bring money to 
the bookſeller, . that paſs into foreign countries, and perpetuate 
the author's name through a long ſucceſhon of ages *. 
Now, what is the meaning of: all this? What, but that to the 
perfection of dramatic poetry (or, if you pleaſe, of poetry in ge- 
neral) both ſound morals and beautiful fiction are requiſite. But 
Horace never meant to ſay, that inſtruction, as well as pleaſure, 
is neceſſary to give to any compoſition the poetical charafter : or 
he would not in another place have celebrated, with ſo much af- 
fection and rapture, the melting ſtrains of Sappho, and the play- 
ful genius of Anacreon ; — two. authors trauſcendently ſweet, 


Hor. Ar. Poet: 333. — 347. 
Hor. Carm. lib. 4. ode 9. 


bit 
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but not remarkably inſtructive, We are ſure, that pathos, and 
harmony, and elevated language, were, in Horace's opinion, «. 
ſential to poetry “; and of theſe decorations no body will 


that inſtruction is the end, who conſiders that the moſt inſtrugiy; 
books in the world are written in plain proſe. 


Let this therefore be eſtabliſhed as a truth in criticiſm, Thy 
the end of poetry is, To PLEASE, Verſes, if pleaſing, may be 
poetical, though they convey little or no inſtruction ; but verſs 
whoſe ſole merit is, that they convey inſtruction, are not poet. 
cal, Inſtruction, however, eſpecially in poems of length, is n. 


ceſſary to their perfection, becauſe they would not be perfedth a 
greeable without it. 


E A II. 


Of the Standard of Poetical Invention. 


OMER's beautiful deſcription of the heavens and earth, a 
they appear in a calm evening by the light of the moon 
and ſtars, concludes with this circumſtance, ** And the heart ot 
<« the ſhepherd is glad f.“ Madame Dacier, from the turn fic 
gives to the paſſage in her verſion, ſeems to think, and Pope, in 
order perhaps to make out his couplet, inſinuates, that the glad- 
neſs of the ſhepherd is owing to his ſenſe of the utility of thoſe 
luminaries. And this may in part be the caſe: but this is not 


* Hor, Sat. lib. 1. ſat. 4. verſ. 40. 
+ Iliad, b. 8. verſ. 555. 
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in Homer; nor is it a neceſſary conſideration, It is true, that, 
in contemplating the material univerſe, they who diſcern the 
cauſes and effects of things muſt be more rapturouſly entertained, 
than thoſe who perceive nothing but ſhape and ſize, colour and 
motion, Yet, in the mere outſide of Nature's works, (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf), there is a ſplendour and a magnificence to 
which even untutored minds cannot attend, without great de- 
light, 

1050 that all aſhes, or all philoſphets, are equally ſuſcep- 
tible of theſe charming impreſſions. It is ſtrange to obſerve the 
callouſneſs of ſome men, before whom all the glories of heaven 
and earth paſs in daily ſucceſſion, without touching their hearts, 
elevating their fancy, or leaving any durable remembrance. 
Even of thoſe who pretend to ſenfibility, how many are there to 
whom the luſtre of the riſing or ſetting ſun; the ſparkling con- 
cave of the midni ght-ſky ; - the miountain-foreſt toſſing and roar- 
ing to the ſtorm, or warbling with all the melodies of a ſummer- 
evening; the ſweet interchange of hill and dale, ſhade and ſun- 
ſhine, grove, lawn, and water, Which an-extenfive landſcape of- 
fers to the view; the ſcenery of the ocean, ſo lovely, ſo majeſtic, 
and ſo tremendous, and the many pleafing varieties of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom, could never afford ſo much real ſa- 
tisfaction, as the teams and noiſe of a ball-room, the inſipid fid- 
dling and ſqeaking of an opera, or the vexations 11d wranglings 
of a card-table 

But ſome minds there are of -a different make; who, even in 
che early part of life, receive from the contemplation of Nature a 
ſpecies of delight which they would hardly exchange for any o- 
ther; and who, as avarice and ambition are not the infirmi- 
ties 1 that period, would, with equal fincerity and rapture, 
exclaim, 
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I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 
You cannot rob me'of free Nature's grace; 
You cannot ſhut the windows of the (ky, 
Through which Aurora ſhows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living ſtream at eve . 


Such minds have always in them the ſeeds: of true taſte, and 
frequently of imitative genius. At leaſt, though their enthy- 
ſiaſtic or viſionary turn of mind (as the man. of the world 
would call it) ſhould not always incline. them to. practiſe poetry 
or painting, we need not ſcruple to affirm, that without ſome por- 
tion of this enthuſiaſm, no perſon ever became a true poet or 
painter. For he who would imitate the works of Nature, muſt 
firſt accurately obſerve them; and accurate obſervation is to be 
expected from thoſe only who take great pleaſure in it. 

To a mind thus diſpoſed no part of creation is indifferent. In 
the crouded city, and howling wilderneſs ; in the cultivated pro- 
vince, and ſolitary iſle; in the flowery lawn, and craggy moun- 
tain; in the murmur of the rivulet, and in the uproar of the o- 
cean; in the radiance of ſummer, and gloom of winter; in the 
thunder of heaven, and in the whiſper of the breeze; be {till 
finds ſomething to-rouſe or to ſooth his imagination, to. draw 
forth his affections, or to employ his underſtanding. And from 
every mental energy that is not attended with pain, and even 
from ſome of thoſe that are, as moderate terror and pity, a ſound 
mind derives ſatisfaction; exerciſe being equally neceſſary to the 
body and the ſoul, and to both equally productive of health and 


pleaſure. 


* Caſtle of Indolence. 


This 
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This happy ſenſibility to the beauties of Nature ſhould be che- 
riſhed in young perſons. It engages them to contemplate the 
Creator in his wonderful works; it purifies and harmonizes the 
ſoul, and prepares it for moral and intellectual diſcipline; it ſup- 
plies an endleſs ſource of amuſement; it contributes even to bo- 
dily health; and, as a ſtrict analogy ſubſiſts between material and 
moral beauty, it leads the heart by an eaſy tranſition from the 
one to the other; and thus recommends virtue for its tranſcendent 
loyelineſs, and makes vice. appear the object of contempt and a- 
bomination. An intimate acquaintance with the beſt deſcriptive 
poets, Spenſer, Milton, and Thomſon, but above all with the di- 
vine Georgic, joined to ſome practice in the art of drawing, will 
promote this amiable ſenſibility in early years; for then the face 
of Nature has novelty ſuperadded to its other charms, the paſſions 
are not pre-engaged, the heart 1s free from care, and the imagi- 
nation warm and romantic. | | 

But, not to.infiſt longer on thoſe ardent emotions that are pe- 
culiar to the enthuſiaſtic diſciple of Nature, may it not be affirm- 
ed of all men, without exception, or at leaſt of all the enlightened 
part of mankind, that they are gratified by the contemplation of 
things natural, as oppoſed to unnatural? Monſtrous fights 
pleaſe but for a moment, if they pleaſe at all; for they derive 
their charm from the beholder's amazement, which is quickly 
over, I have read indeed of a man of rank in Sicily“, who 
chuſes to adorn his villa with pictures and ſtatues of moſt unna- 
tural deformity ; but it is a ſingular inſtance : and one would 
not be much more ſurpriſed to hear of a perſon living without 
food, or growing fat by the uſe of poiſon. To ſay of any thing, 
that it is contrary to nature, denotes cenſure and diſguſt on the 
part of the ſpeaker; as the epithet natural intimates an agreeable 


* Sce Mr Brydone's Tour in Sicily, letter 24. 
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quality, and ſeems for the moſt part to imply, that a thing is ,, 

it ought to be, ſuitable to our own. taſte, and congenial with 

our own conſtitution. Think, with what ſentiments we ſhould 

peruſe a poem, in which. Nature was totally miſrepreſented, and 

principles of thought and of operation ſuppoſed to take place, 
repugnant to every thing we had ſeen or heard of: — in which, 

for example, avarice and coldneſs were aſcribed to youth, and 
prodigality and paſſionate attachment to the old; in which men 
were made to act at random, ſometimes according to character, 

and ſometimes contrary to it; in which cruelty and envy were 

productive of love, and beneficence and kind affection of ha- 
tred; in which beauty was invariably the object of diſlike, and 
uglineſs of deſire; in which ſociety was rendered happy by a- 
theiſm, and the promiſcuous perpetration of crimes; and juſtice: 
and. fortitude were held in. univerſal contempt. Or think; how 
we ſhould reliſh a painting, where no regard was had to the pro- 
portions, colours, or any of the phyſical laws, of Nature: — 
where the ears and. eyes of animals were placed in their ſhoul- 
ders; where. the {ky was: green, and the graſs crimſon; where 
trees grew with their branches in the earth, and their roots in the 
air; where men were ſeen fighting after their heads were cut off, 

ſhips ſailing on the land, lions entangled in cobwebs, ſheep prey- 
ing on dead carcaſſes, fiſhes ſporting in the woods, and elephants 
walking on the ſea. Could ſuch figures and combinations give 
pleaſure, or merit the appellation of ſublime or beautiful? Should 
ve heſitate to pronounce their author mad? And are the abſurdi- 
ties of madmen proper ſubjects either of amuſement or. of imita- 
tion to reaſonable beings? 

Let it be remarked too, that though we diſtinguiſh our inter- 
nal powers by different names, becauſe otherwiſe we could not 
fpeak of them ſo as to be underſtood, they are all but ſo many 
energies. of the ſame individual mind; and therefore it is not to be 

ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, that what contradicts any one leading faculty ſhould. 
yield permanent delight to the reſt, That cannot be agreeable 
to reaſon, which conſcience diſapproves; nor can that gratify i- 
magination, which is repugnant to reaſon. Beſides, belief 
and acquieſcence of mind are pleaſant, as diſtruſt and diſbelief are 
painful; and therefore, that only can give ſolid and general ſa- 
tisfaction, which has ſomething of plauſibility in it; ſomething 
which we conceive it poſſible for a rational being to believe. But 
no rational being can acquieſce in what is obviouſly contrary to 
nature, or implies palpable abſurdity. 

poetry, therefore, and indeed every art whoſe end is to pleaſe, 
muſt be natural; and if fo, muſt exhibit real matter of fact, or 
ſomething like it; that is, in other words, muſt be, either accor- 
ding to truth, or according to veriſimilitude, 

And though every part of the material univerſe abounds in ob- 
jets of pleaſurable contemplation, yet nothing in nature ſo- 
powerfully touches our hearts, or gives ſo- great variety of exer- 
ciſe to our moral and intellectual faculties, as man. Human af- 
fairs and human feelings are univerſally intereſting. There are 
many who have no great reliſh: for tlie poetry that delineates only 
irrational or inanimate beings; but to that which exhibits the 
fortunes, the characters, and the conduct of men, there is hard- 
ly any perſon. who does not liſten with ſympathy and delight. 
And hence, to imitate human action, is conſidered by Ariſtotle 
as eſſential. to this:? art; and muſt be allowed: to be eſſential to the. 
moſt pleaſing. and moſt inſtructive part of it, I mean to epic and 
dramatic compoſition;; Mere deſcriptions, however beautiful, 
and moral reflections; however juſt, become tireſome, where our 
paſſions. are not occaſionally awakened: by ſome” event that con- 
cerns our fellow- men. Do not all readers of taſte receive peculiar 
pleaſure from thoſe little tales or epiſodes, with which Thomſon's 
deſcriptive poem on the Seaſons is here and there enlivened? and: 


are 
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are they not ſenſible, that the thunder- ſtorm would not have been 


half fo intereſting without the tale of the two lovers“; nor the 
harveſt-ſcene, without that of Palemon and Lavinia +; nor the 
driving ſnows, without that exquiſite picture of a man periſhing 
among them ? It is much to be regretted, that Young did not 
employ the ſame artifice to animate his Night-Thoughts. Senti- 
ments and deſcriptions may be regarded as the pilaſters, carvings, 
gildings, and other decorations of the poetical fabric; but hy- 
man actions are the columns and the rafters, that give it ſtability 
and elevation. Or, changing the metaphor, we may conſider 
theſe as the ſoul which informs the lovely frame; while thoſe are 
little more than the ornaments of the body. 


Whether the pleaſure we take in things natural, and our diſ- 
like to what is the reverſe, be the effect of habit or of conſtitu- 
tion, is not a material inquiry, There is nothing abſurd in ſup- 
poſing, that between the ſoul, in its firſt formation, and the reſt 
of nature, a mutual harmony and ſympathy may have been eſta- 
bliſhed, which experience may indeed confirm, but no perverſe 
babits could entirely ſubdue. As no ſort of education could 
make man believe the contrary of a ſelf-evident axiom, or recon- 
cile him to a life of perfect ſolitude ; fo I ſhould imagine, that 
our love of nature and regularity might ſtill remain with us 
in ſome degree, though we had been born and bred in the Sici- 
lian villa above mentioned, and never heard any thing applaud- 


ed but what deſerved cenſure, nor cenſured but what merited 


applauſe. Yet habit muſt be allowed to have a powerful influ- 


ence over the ſentiments and feelings of mankind, Objects to 


* Summer, verſ. 1171, 

+ Autumn, verſ. 177. 
7 Wiater, verſ. a 
0 which 
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which we have been long accuſtomed, we are apt to contract a 
ſondneſs for; we conceive them readily, and contemplate them 
with pleaſure ; nor do we quit our old tracts of ſpeculation or 
practice, without reluctance and pain. Hence in part ariſes our 
attachment to our own profeſſions, our old acquaintance, our na- 
tive ſoil, our homes, and to the very hills, ſtreams, and rocks in 
our neighbourhood. It would therefore be ſtrange, 1f man, ac- 
cuſtomed as he is from his earlieſt days to the regularity of na- 
ture, did not contract a liking to her productions, and principles 
of operation. 
vet we neither expect nor deſire, that every human invention, 
where the end is only to pleaſe, ſhould be an exact tranſcript of 
real exiſtence. It is enough, that the mind acquieſce in it as pro- 
bable, or plauſible, or ſuch as we think might happen without 
any direct oppoſition to the laws of Nature: — or, to ſpeak more 
accurately, it is enough, that it be conſiſtent, either, firſt, with 
general experience; or, ſecondly, with popular opinion; or, 
thirdly, that it be conſiſtent with itſelf, and connected with pro- 
bable circumſtances: 5 —— 5 | | 
Firſt: If a human invention be confiſtent with general expe- 
rience, we acquieſce in it as ſufficiently probable. Particular ex 
periences, however, there may be, ſo uncommon and ſo little ex- 
pected, that we ſhould not admit their probability, if we did not 
know them to be true. No man of ſenſe believes, that he has 
any likelihood of being enriched by the diſcovery of hidden trea- 
ſure; or thinks it probable, on purchaſing a. lottery-ticket, . that 
he ſhall gain the firſt prize; and yet great wealth has actually 
been acquired by ſuch good fortune. But we ſhould look up- 
on theſe as poor expedients in a play or romance for bringing a- 
bout a happy cataſtrophe, We expect that fiction ſhould be- 
more conſonant to the general tenor of human affairs; in a word, 
that 
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that not poſſibility, but probability, ſhould be the ſtandard of 
poetical invention. 

Secondly : Fiction is admitted as conformable to this ſtandard, 
when it accords with received opinions. Theſe may be erro— 
neous, but are not often apparently repugnant to nature. On this 
account, and becauſe they are familiar to us from our infancy, 
the mind readily acquieſces in them, or at leaſt yields them that 
degree of credit which is neceſſary to render them pleaſing, 
Hence the fairies, ghoſts, and witches of Shakeſpeare, are ad- 
mitted as probable beings; and angels obtain a place in religious 
pictures, though we know that they do not now appear in the 
ſcenery of real life. Even when a popular opinion has long been 
exploded, and has become repugnant to univerſal behef, the fic- 
tions built upon it are ſtill admitted as natural, becauſe they were 
accounted ſuch by the people to whom they were firſt addreſſed; 
whofe ſentiments and views of things we are willing to adopt, 
when, by the power of pleaſing deſcription, we are introduced 
into their ſcenes, and made acquainted with their manners. 
Hence we admit the theology of the ancient poets, their Ely- 
ſum and Tartarus, Scylla and Charybdis, Cyclops and Circe, 
and the reſt of thoſe © beautiful wonders” (as Horace calls them) 
which were believed in the heroic ages; as well as the demons 
and inchantments of Taſſo, which may be ſuppoſed to have ob- 
tained no ſmall degree of credit among the Ttalians of the fix- 
teenth century, and are ſuitable enough to the notions that pre- 


vailed univerſally in Europe not long before *. In fact, when 


Poetry 


In the fourteenth century, the common people of Italy believed, that the poet 


Dante actually went down to hell; that the Inferno was a true account of what 


he ſaw there; and that his ſallow complexion, and ſtunted beard, (which ſeemed 
by its growth and colour to have been too near the fire), were the conſequence of 
2 | his 
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poetry is in other reſpects true; when it gives an accurate diſ- 
play of thoſe parts of nature about which we know that men in 
all ages muſt have entertained the ſame opinion, I mean thoſe 
appearances in the viſible creation, and thoſe feelings and work- 
ings of the human mind, which are obvious to all mankind ; — 
when Poetry, I ſay, is thus far according to nature, we are very 
willing to be indulgent to what 1s fictitious in it, and to grant 
a temporary allowance to any ſyſtem of fable which the author 
pleaſes to adopt; provided that he lay the ſcene in a diſtant coun- 
try, or fix the date to a remote period. This 1s no unreaſonable 
piece of complaiſance: we owe it both to the poet and to our- 
ſelves; for without it we ſhould neither form a right eſtimate of 
his genius, Nor receive from his works that pleaſure which they 
were intended to impart, Let him, however, take care, that his 
ſyſtem of fable be ſuch, as his countrymen and contemporaries 
(to whom his work is immediately addreſſed) might be ſuppoſed 
capable of yielding their aſſent to; for otherwiſe we ſhould not 
believe him to be in earneſt : and let him connect it as much as 
he can with probable circumſtances, and make it appear in a ſe- 
ries of events conſiſtent with itſelf, 

For (thirdly) if this be the caſe, we ſhall admit his ſtory as 
probable, or at leaſt as natural, and conſequently be intereſted in 
it, even though it be not warranted by general experience, and 
derive but ſlender authority from popular opinion, Calyban, in 


his paſſing ſo much of his time in that hot and ſmoky region. See Vicende della 
literatura del Sig. C. Denina, cap. 4. — Sir Jobn Mandeville's Book of Travels, 
written not long after, was not only ratified by the Pope, after having been com- 
pared with the Mappa Mundi of that time, but, what is more ſtrange, ſeems 
to have been feriouſly believed by that adventurous knight himſelf, though a 


man of conſiderable learning, and no deſpicable taſte. See the Concluſion of the 
Bock, 8 5 . 
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but we can never reliſh it as a fable, becauſe it is at once unne” 


8 
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the Tempeſt, would have ſhocked the mind as an improbability, if 
we had not been made acquainted with his origin, and ſeen his 
character diſplayed in a feries of conſiſtent behaviour, But when 
we are told, that he ſprung from a witch and a demon, a con- 
nection not contrary to the lawys of Nature, as they were under- 
ſtood in Shakeſpeare's time, and find his manners conformable tg 
his defcent, we are eaftly reconciled to the fiction. In the ſame 
tenſe, the Lilliputians of Swift may paſs for probable beings, 
not ſo much becauſe we know that a belief in pygmies was once 
current in the world, (for the true ancient pygmy was at leaf 
thrice as tall as thoſe whom Gulliver viſited), but becauſe we 
find, that every circumſtance relating to them accords with ſelf, 
and with their ſuppoſed character. It is not the ſize of the people 
only that is diminutive; their country, ſeas, ſhips, and towns, 
are all in exact proportion ; their theological and political prin- 
ciples, their paſſions, manners, cuſtoms, and all the parts of their 
conduct, betray a levity and littleneſs perfectly ſuitable : and ſo 
fimple is the whole narration, and apparently ſo artleſs and ſin- 
cere, that I ſhould not much wonder, if it had impoſed. (as 1 


have been told it has) upon ſome perſons of no contemptible un- 


derſtanding, The fame degree of credit may perhaps for the 
ſame reaſons be due to his giants. But when he grounds his 
narrative upon a contradiction to nature; when he prefents us 
with rational brutes, and irrational men; when he tells us of 
horſes building houſes for habitation, milking cows for food, ri- 
ding in carriages, and holding converſations on the laws and po- 
litics of Europe; not all his genius (and he there exerts it to the 
utmoſt) is able to reconcile us to fo monſtrous a fiction: we may 
ſmile at ſome of his abſurd exaggerations ; we may be pleaſed 
with the energy of ſtyle, and accuracy of defcription, in parti- 
cular places; and a malevolent heart may triumph in the ſatire 
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cal and ſelf- contradictory. Swift's judgement ſeems to have 
forſaken him on this occaſion “: he wallows in naſtineſs and 
brutality; and the general run of his ſatire is downright defa- 
mation. Lucian's True Hiſtory is a heap of extravagancies put 
together without order or unity, or any other apparent deſign, 
than to ridicule the language and manner of grave authors. His 
ravings, which have no better right to the name of Fable, than 
a hill of rubbiſh has to that of Palace, are deſtitute of every co- 
lour of plauſibility, Animal trees, ſhips failing in the ſky, ar- 
mies of monſtrous things travelling between the ſun and moon 
on a pavement of cobwebs, rival nations of men inhabiting 


There are improprieties in this narrative, which one would think a very light 
attention to nature might have prevented ; and which, without heightening the | 
fatire, ſerve only to aggravate the abſurdity of the fable. Houyhnhnms are horſes 
in perfection, with the addition of reaſon and virtue. Whatever, therefore, 
takes away from their perfection as horſes, without adding to their rational and 
moral accompliſhments, muſt be repugnant to the author's deſign, and ought not 
to have found a place in his narration. Yet he makes his beloved quadrupeds 
dwell in houſes of their own building, and uſe warm food and the milk of cows as 
a delicacy : though theſe luxuries, ſuppoſed attainable by a nation of horſes, could 
contribute no more to their perfection, than brandy and impriſonment would to 
that of a man, —— Again, did Swift believe, that religious ideas are natural to a 
reaſonable being, and neceſſary to the happineſs of a moral one? I hope he did. 
Yet has he repreſented his houyhnhnms, as patterns of moral virtue, as the greateſt 
maſters of reaſon, and withal as completely happy, without any religious ideas, or 
any views beyond the preſent life. In a word, he would make ſtupidity conſiſtent 
with mental excellence, and unnatural appetites with animal perfection. Theſe, 
however, are ſmall matters, compared with the other abſurdities of this abomi- 
nable tale. — But when a Chriſtian Divine can ſet himſelf deliberately to trample | 
upon that nature, which he knows to have been made but a little lower than the 
angels, and to have been aſſumed by One far more exalted than they ; we need 
aot be ſurpriſed if the ſame perverſe habits of thinking which harden his heart, 
faould alſo debaſe his judgement. 
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woods and mountains in a whale's belly, — are liker the dream; 


of a bedlamite, than the inventions of a rational being. 

If we were to proſecute this ſubject any further, it would be 
proper to remark, that in ſome kinds of poetical invention a ftrig. 
er probability is required than in others: — that, for inſtance, 
Comedy, whether Dramatic or Narrative *, muſt ſeldom deviate 


from the ordinary courſe of human affairs, becauſe it exhibit 


the manners of real, and even of familiar life; — that the Tragic 
poet, becauſe he imitates characters more exalted, and generally 
refers to events little known, or long fince paſt, may be allowed 
a wider range; but muſt never attempt the marvellous fictions of 
the Epic Muſe, becauſe he addreſſes his work, not only to the 
paſſions and imagination of mankind, but alſo to their eyes and 
ears, which are not eaſily impoſed on, and refuſe to be gratiſied 
with any repreſentation that does not come very near the truth; 
— that the Epic Poem may claim ſtill ampler privileges, becauſe 
its fictions are not ſubje& to the ſcrutiny of any outward ſenſe, 
and becauſe it conveys information in regard. both to the higheſt 
human characters, and the. moſt important and wonderful events, 
and alſo to the affairs of unſeen worlds, and ſuperior beings. 
Nor would it be improper to obſerve; that the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Comic, of Tragic, of Epic compoſition, are not confined. to the 
{ame degree of probability; for that Farce may be allowed to be 
leſs probable than the regular Comedy; the Maſque, than the re- 
oular Tragedy; and the Mixed Epic, ſuch as The Fairy Queen, 


and Orlando Furioſo, than the pure Epopee of Homer, Virgil, 


and Milton, Bur this part of the ſubje ſeems not to require 
further illuſtration. Enough has been faid, to ſhow, that nothing 


* Fielding's Tom Jones, Amelia, and Joſeph Andrews, are examples of what T call 
the Epic or. Narrative. Comedy: perhaps the Comic Epopee is a more proper term. 


unnatural 
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unnatural can pleaſe; and that therefore Poetry, whoſe end is to 
pleaſe, muſt be ACCORDING TO NATURE, 


And if ſo, it muſt be, either according to real nature, or ac- 
cording to nature-fomewhat different from the reality. 


. III. 


Poetry exhibits a ſyſtem of nature ſomewhat differ- 
ent from the reality of things. 


No exhibit real nature is the buſineſs of the hiſtorian ; who, 
if he were ſtrictly to confine himſelf to his own ſphere, 
would never record even the minuteſt circumſtance of any ſpeech, 
event, or deſcription, which was not warranted by fufficient 
authority. It has been the language of critics in every age; that 
the hiſtorian ought to relate nothing as true which is falſe or du- 
bious, and to conceal nothing material which he knows to be 
true. But I doubt whether any writer of profane hiſtory has e- 
ver been ſo ſcrupulous. Thucydides himſelf, who began his 
hiſtory when that war began which he records, and who ſet 
down every event ſoon after it happened, according to the moſt 
authentic information, ſeems however to have indulged his: 
fancy not a little in his harangues and deſcriptions, particu- 
larly that of the plague of Athens: and the fame thing has been 
dractiſed, with greater latitude, by Livy and Tacitus, and more: 
or leſs by all the beſt hiſtorians, both ancient and modern; 
Nor do I blame them for it. By theſe improved or invented' 
leeches, and. by the heightenings thus given to their deſcrip- 
| 8 tions, 
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tions, their work becomes more intereſting, and more uſeful, 
nobody is deceived, and hiſtorical truth is not materially affed. 
ed. A medium is however to be obſerved in this, as in other 
things. When the hiſtorian lengthens a deſcription into a detail 
of fictitious events, as Voltaire has done in his account of the 
battle of Fontenoy, he loſes his credit with us, by raiſing a ſuſpi- 
cion that he is more intent upon a pretty ſtory, than upon che 
truth. And we are diſguſted with his infincerity, when, in de- 
fiance even of veriſimilitude, he puts long elaborate orations in 
the mouth of thoſe, of whom we know, either from the cir- 
cumſtances that they could not, or from more authentic re- 
cords that they did not, make any ſuch orations; as Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus has done, in the caſe of Volumnia ha- 
ranguing her ſon Coriolanus, and Flavius Joſephus in that of 
Judah addreſſing his brother as viceroy of Egypt. From what 
theſe hiſtorians relate, one would conjecture, that the Roman 
matron had ſtudied at Athens under ſome long-winded rhe- 
torician, and that the Jewiſh patriarch muſt have been one of the 
moſt flowery orators of antiquity. But the fictitious part of hi- 
ſtory, or of ſtory- telling, ought never to take up much room; and 
muſt be highly blameable when it leads into any miſtake either of 
facts or of characters. 

Now, why do hiſtorians take the liberty to embelliſh their 
works in this manner? One reaſon, no doubt, is, that they 
may diſplay their talents in oratory and narration : but the chief 
reaſon, as hinted already, is, to render their compoſition more 
agreeable. It would ſeem, then, that ſomething more pleaſing 
than real nature, or ſomething which ſhall add to the pleaſing 
qualities of real nature, may be deviſed by human fancy. And 
this may certainly be done, And this it is the poet's buſineſs to 
do. And when this is in any degree done by the de his 
narrative becomes in that degree poetical. 


The poſſibility of thus improving upon nature muſt be ob- 
a vious 
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vious to every one. When we look at a landſcape, we can fancy 
à thouſand additional embelliſhments, Mountains loftier and 
more pictureſque ; rivers more copious, more limpid, and more 
beautifully winding; ſmoother and wider lawns; vallies more 
richly diverſified ; caverns and rocks more gloomy and more ſtu- 
pendous; ruins more majeſtic; buildings more magnificent; 
occeans more varied with iſlands, more ſplendid with ſhipping, 
or more agitated by ſtorm, than any we have ever ſeen, it is eaſy 
for human imagination to conceive. Many things in art and 
nature exceed expectation; but nothing ſenſible tranſcends, or e- 
quals, the capacity of thought: — a ſtriking evidence of the 
dignity of the human foul! The fineſt woman in the world ap- 
pears to every eye ſuſceptible of improvement, except perhaps 
to that of her lover. No wonder, then, if in poetry events can be 
exhibited more compact, and of more pleaſing variety, than 
thoſe delineated by the hiſtorian, and ſcenes of 1nanimate nature 
more dreadful or more lovely, and human characters more 
ſublime and more exquiſite both in good and evil. Yet ſtill let 
nature ſupply the ground-work. and materials, as well as the 
ſtandard, of poetical fiction. The moſt expert painters uſe a 
layman, or other viſible figure, to direct their hand and regulate 
their fancy. Homer himſelf founds his two poems on authen- 
tic tradition; and Tragic as well as Epic poets have followed the 
example. The writers of romance too are ambitious to inter- 
weave true adventures with their fables; and, when it can be 
conveniently done, to take the outlines of their plan from real 
life. Thus the tale of Robinſon Cruſoe is founded on an incident 
that actually befel one Alexander Selkirk, a ſea-faring man, who 
lived ſeveral years alone in the iſland of Juan Fernandes; Smol- 
let is thought to have given us ſeveral of his own adventures in 
the hiſtory of Roderick Random; and the chief characters in 
Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, and Pamela, are ſaid to have been 

copied 
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copied from real originals. — Dramatic Comedy, indeed, is for 
the moſt part purely fictitious ; for if it were to exhibit real e- 
vents as well as preſent manners, it would become too perſonal 
to be endured by a well-bred audience, and degenerate into 
downright abuſe ; which appears to have been the caſe with the 
old comedy of the Greeks *. — But, in general, hints taken from 
real exiſtence will be found to give no little grace and ſtability 
to fiction, even in the moſt fanciful poems. Thoſe hints, how- 
ever, may be improved by the poet's imagination, and ſet off 
with every probable ornament that can be deviſed, conſiſtently 
with the deſign and genius of the work; — or, in other words, 
with the ſympathies that the poet means to awaken in the mind 


of his reader. For mere poetical ornament, when it fails to in- 


tereſt the affections, is not only uſeleſs but improper ; all true 
poetry being addreſſed to the heart, and intended to give pleaſure 
by raiſing or ſoothing the paſſions ; — the only effectual way of 
pleafing a rational and moral creature, And therefore I would 


take Horace's maxim to be univerſal in poetry; Non ſatis eſt, 


“ pulchra eſſe poemata; dulcia ſunto;” It is not enough that 
poems be beautiful; let them alſo be afefing :”— for that 
this is the meaning of the word dulcia in this place, is ad- 
mitted by the beſt interpreters, and is indeed evident from the 


context f. 6 


That the ſentiments and feelings of percipient beings, when 
expreſſed in poetry, ſhould call forth our affections, is natural 
enough; but can deſcriptions of inanimate things alſo be made 
affecting? Certainly they can: and the more they affect, the 
more they pleaſe us; and the more poetical we allow them to 


Compare Hor. lib. f. fat. 4. verſ. 1, 5. with Ar. Poet. verſ. 28 1.— 285, 


* 


+ Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 95. — loo. 
I | | be. 
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he, Virgil's Georgic is a noble ſpecimen (and indeed the nobleſt 
in the world) of this ſort of poetry. His admiration of exter- 
nal nature gains upon a reader of taſte, till it riſe to perfect en- 
chuſiaſm. The following obſervations will perhaps explain this 
matter. | 

Every thing in nature is complex in _ and bears innumer- 
able relations to other things; and may therefore be viewed in an 
endleſs variety of lights, and conſequently deſcribed in an end- 
leſs variety of ways. Some deſcriptions are good, and others 
bad. An hiſtorical deſcription, that enumerates all the qualities 
of any object, is certainly good, becauſe it is true; but may be 
as unaffecting as a logical definition. In poetry no unaffecting 
deſcription is good, however conformable to truth; for here we ex- 
pect not a complete enumeration of qualities, (the chief end of the 
art being to pleaſe), but only ſuch an enumeration as may give a 
lively and intereſting idea. It is not memory, or the knowledge 
of rules, that can qualify a Poet for this ſort of deſcription ; but 
a peculiar livelineſs of fancy and ſenſibility of heart, the nature 
whereof we may explain by 1 its effects, but we cannot lay down 
rules for the attainment of it. 

When our mind is occupied by any emotion, we naturally uſe 
words, and meditate on things, that are ſuitable to it, and tend 
to encourage it. If a man were to write a letter when he is 
very angry, chere would probably be ſomething of vehemence 
or bitterneſs in the ſtyle, even though the perſon to whom he 
wrote were not the object of his anger. The ſame thing holds 
true of every other ſtrong paſſion or emotion: — while it predo- 
minates in the mind, it gives a peculiarity to our thoughts, as 
well as to our voice, geſture, and countenance: and hence we 
expect, that every perſonage introduced in poetry ſhould ſee 
chings through the medium of his ruling paſſion, and that his 
thoughts and language ſhould be tinctured accordingly. A me- 

40. lancholy 
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lancholy man walking in a grove, attendl's to thoſe things that ſuit 
and encourage his melancholy; the ſighing of the wind, in the 
trees, the murmuring of waters, the darkneſs and ſolitude of the 
ſhades: a chearful man in the ſame place, finds many ſubject of 
chearful meditation, in the ſinging of birds, the briſk motions of 
the babling ſtream; and the livelineſs and variety of the verdure, 
Perſons of different characters, contemplating the ſame thing, a Ro- 
man triumph, for. inſtance, feel different emotions, and turn their 
view to different objects. One is filled with wonder at ſuch a diſplay 
of wealth and power; another exults in the idea of, conqueſt, and 
pants for military. renown. a third, ſtunned with clamour, and 
haraſſed with confuſion, wiſhes for ſilence, ſecurity, and ſolitude; 
one melts: with pity to. the vanquiſhed; and makes many a fad. 
reflection upon. the inſignificance.of. wordly grandeur, and the 
uncertainty of human things; while the buffoon, and perhaps 
the philoſopher, conſiders the whole as a. vain piece of pageantry, 
which, by its. ſolemn. procedure, and by the admiration of ſa 
many people, is only rendered the more ridiculous: — and each 
of theſe perſons. would deſcribe. it in a way ſuitable. to his own 
feelings, and tending to raiſe. the ſame. in others, We ſee in 
Milton's Allegro and Penſeroſo, how. a different caft of mind pro- 
duces a variety in the. manner of conceiving and contemplating 
the ſame rural ſcenery. In the former. of theſe excellent poems, 
the author perſonates a chearful man, and takes notice. of. thoſe 
things in external nature that are. ſuitable to chearful thoughts, 


and tend to encourage them; in the latter, every object. deſcribed 


is ſerious and ſolemn, and productive of calm reflection and ten- 
der melancholy: and I ſhould not be eaſily perfuaded, that Mil- 
ton wrote the firſt under the influence of ſorrow, or the ſecond 
under that of gladneſs. — We often ſee. an author's character in 
his works; and if every author were in earneſt when he writes, 

we 
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we ſhould oftener ſee it. Thomſon was a Han of piety and be- 
nevolence, and a warm admirer of the beautics of nature; ; and 
every deſcription in his delightful poem on the Seaſons tends to 
raiſe the ſame laudable affeftions in his reader. The parts of 
nature that attract his notice are theſe which an impious or 
hardhearted man would-neither attend to nor be affected with, at 
eaſt in the ſame manner. In Swift we ſee a turn of mind very 
different from that of the amiable Thomſon ; little reliſh for the 
ſublime or beautiful, and a perpetnal ſucceflion of violent emo- 
tions. All his pictures of human life ſeem to ſhow, that deformi- 
ty and meanneſs were the favourite objects of his attention, and 
that his ſoul was a conftant prey to indignation *, diſguſt, and 
other gloomy paſſions ariſing from fach a view of things. And 
it is the tendency-of almoſt all his writings (though it was not 
always the author's deſign) to communicate the ſame paſſions to 
his reader: inſomuch, that, notwithſtanding his erudition, and 
knowledge of the world, his abilities as a popular orator and man 
of buſineſs, the energy of his ſtyle, the elegance of ſame of his 
verſes, and his extraordinary talents in wit and humour, there is 
reaſon to doubt, whether by ſtudying his works any len was 
ever much improved in piety or benevolence. 

And thus we ſee, how the compaſitions of an ingenious author 
may operate upon the heart, whatever be the ſubject. The at- 
fections that prevail in the author himſelf direct his attention to 
objects congenial, and give a peculiar bias to his inventive 
powers, and a peculiar colour to his language. Hence his work, 
as well as face, if Nature is permitted to exert herſelf freely in 


For part of chis remark we have his own authority, often in his letters, and 
bay, explicitly in the Latin Epitaph which he- -compoſed for himſelf ; —*** ubi ſæva 
* indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.“ See his laſt will and teftament. 
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it, will exhibit a picture of his mind, and awaken correſpondent 
ſympathies in the reader. When theſe are favourable to virtue, 
which they always ought to be, the work will have that fue 
pathos which Horace alludes: to in the paſſage above mentioned; 
and which we ſo highly admire, and ſo warmly approve, even 
in thoſe parts of the Georgic that defcribe inanimate nature, 
Horace's account of the matter in queſtion. differs not. from 
what is here given. It is not enough,” ſays he, that poems 
be beautiful; let them be affecting, and agitate the mind with 
whatever paſſions the poet wiſhes to impart; The human 
countenance, as it ſmiles on thoſe: who. ſmile, accompanies alſo 
with ſympathetic tears thoſe who mourn. If you would have 
me weep, you mult firſt weep- yourſelf; then, and not before, 
ſhall I be touched with your misfortunes. — For nature frf 
makes the emotions of our mind correſpond with our circum- 
ſtances, infuſing real joy, ſorrow, or reſentment, according 
to the occaſion; and afterwards gives the true pathetic utter- 
ance to the voice and language. — This doctrine, which 
concerns the orator and the player no leſs than the poet, is ſtrictiy 
philoſophical, and equally applicable to dramatic; to deſcriptive, 
and indeed to every ſpecies of intereſting. poetry. 'The poet's ſen- 
fibility muſt firſt of all engage him warmly in his ſubject, and 
in every part of it; otherwiſe he will labour in vain: to intereſt | 
the reader. If he would paint external nature, as Virgil and 
Thomſon have done, ſo as to make her amiable to others, he 
muſt firſt be enamoured of her himſelf; if he would have his 
heroes and heroines ſpeak the language of love or ſorrow, de- 
votion or courage, ambition or anger, benevolence or pity, his 
heart muſt be ſuſceptible of thoſe emotions, and in ſome degree 


cc 


cc 
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fel them, as long at leaſt as he employs himſelf in framing 
words for them; being aſſured, that 


He beſt ſhall paint them who can feel them moſt “. 


The true poet, therefore, muſt not only ſtudy nature, and know 
the reality of things; but mult alſo polleſs fancy, to invent ad- 
ditional decorations; judgement, to direct him in the choice 
of ſuch as accord with veriſimilitude; and ſenſibility, to enter 
with ardent emotions into every part of his ſubject, ſo as to 
transfuſe into his work a pathos and energy ſufficient to raiſe cor- 
reſponding emotions in the reader. 

The hiſtorian and the poet,” ſays Ariſtotle, ** differ in this, 
that the former exhibits things as they are, the latter as they 

might be :“ —I ſuppoſe he means, in that ſtate of per- 
fection which is conſiſtent with probability, and in which, for 
the fake of our own gratification, we wHh to find them. If the 
poet, after all the liberties he is allowed to take with the truth, 
can produce nothing more exquiſite than is commonly to be met 
with in hiſtory, his reader will be diſappointed and diſſatisfied. 
poetical repreſentations muſt therefore be framed after a pattern 
of the higheſt probable perfection that the genius of the work 
will admit: — external nature muſt in them be more pictureſque 
than in reality; action more animated; ſentiments more expreſ- 
live of the feelings and character, and more ſuitable to the 
circumſtanees of the ſpeaker ; perſonages. better accompliſhed in 
thoſe qualities that raiſe admiration, pity, terror, and other ar- 
dent emotions; and events, more compact, more clearly con- 


nected with cauſes and conſequences, and unfolded in an order 


* Pope's Eloifa, ey: 366. | 1 + Poetic. ſect. 9. 
bag +106 more 
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more flattering to the fancy, and more intereſting to che 
ſions. But where, it may be ſaid, is this pattern of perfedicm 
to be found? Not in real nature; otherwiſe hiſtory, which de. 
lineates real nature, would alſo delineate this pattern of perfee. 
tion. It is to be found only in the mind of the poet; and it i 
e RH by nn, that enables him to form 
it. 

In the betioalng of life, dad while experience is ee to a 
ſmall circle, we admire every thing, and are pleaſed with very 


moderate excellence. A peaſant thinks the hall of his landlord the 


fineſt apartment in the univerſe, liſtens with rapture to the ſtrol- 
ling ballad-ſinger, and wonders at the rude wooden cuts tha 
adorn his ruder compoſitions. A child looks' upon his native 
village as a town; upon the brook that runs by, as a river; and 
upon the meadows and hills in the neighbourhood, as the moſt 
ſpacious and beautiful that can be. But when; after long ab- 
ſence, he returns in his declining years, to viſit, once before he 
die, the dear ſpot that gave him birth, ' and thoſe ſcenes whereof 
he remembers rather the original charms than the exact propor- 
tions, how is he diſappointed to find every thing ſo debaſed, and 
ſo diminiſhed ! The hills ſeem to have funk into the ground, the 
brook to be dried up, and the village to be forſaken of its people; 
the pariſh- church, ftripped of all its fancied magnificence, is be- 
come low, gloomy, and narrow, and the fields are now only the 
miniature of what they were, Had he never left this ſpot, his no- 


tions might have remained the fame as at firſt ; and had he tra- 


velled but a little way from it, they would not perhaps have re- 
ceived any material enlargement. It ſeems then to be from ob- 
ſervation of many things of the fame or ſimilar kinds, that we 
acquire the talent of forming ideas more perfect than the real 
objects that lie immediately around us: and theſe ideas we may 
improve gradually more and more, according to the vivacity of 
I BE 
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our mind, and extent of our experience, till at laſt we come to 
raiſe them to a degree of perfection ſuperior to any thing to be 
found in real life. There cannot, ſure, be any myſtery in this 
doctrine; for we think and ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe every day. 
Thus nothing is more common khan to ſay, that ſuch an artiſt 
excels all we have ever known in his profeſſion, and yet that we 
can ſtill conceive a ſuperior performance. A moraliſt, by bring- 
ing together into-one view the ſeparate virtues of many perſons, 

is enabled to lay down a ſyſtem of duty more perfect than any he 
has ever ſeen exemplified in human conduct. Whatever be the 
emotion the poet intends to raiſe in his reader, whether ad- 
miration or terror, joy or ſorrow; and whatever be the ob- 
ject he would exhibit, whether Venus or Tifiphone, Achilles or 
Therfites, a palace or a pile of ruins, a dance or a battle; he 
generally copies an idea of his own imagination; conſidering: 
each quality as it is found to exiſt in ſeveral individuals of a: 
ſpecies, and thence forming an aſſemblage more or leſs perfect 
in its Kind, er e to the nn to which he means to ap- 
ply it. 

Hence it would appear, that the ideas of Poetry are rather ge- 
neral than ſingular; rather collected from the examination of a: 
ſpecies: or claſs- of things, than copied from an individual. And: 
this, according to Ariſtotle, is in fact the caſe, at leaſt. for the: 
moſt part; whenee- that critie determines, that Poetry is ſome- 
thing more exquiſite and more philoſophical than hiſtory . The: 
hiſtorian may deſcribe Bucephalus, but the poet delineates a war- 
horſe; the former muſt have ſeen the animal he ſpeaks of, or 
received: authentic information concerning it, if he mean to de- 
ſeribe it hiſtorically; for the latter it is enough that he has ſeen 
ſereral animals of that ſort. The former tells us, what Alcibiades 
atually did and ſaid; the nes what ſuch a ſpecies of human 
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character as that which bears the name of Achilles would probably 
do or ſay in certain given circumſtances. 

It is indeed true, that the poet may, and often does, copy af. 
ter individual objects. Homer, no doubt, took his charaQer; 
from the life; or at leaſt, in forming them, was careful to follow 
tradition as far as the nature of his plan would allow. But he 
probably took the freedom to add or heighten ſome qualities 
and take away others; to make Achilles, for example, ſtronger, 
perhaps, and more impetuous, and more eminent for filial affec- 
tion, and Hector more patriotic and more amiable, than he real- 
ly was. If he had not done this, or ſomething like it, his work 
would have been rather a hiſtory than a poem; would have exhi- 
bited men and things as they were, and not as they might hare 
been; and Achilles and Hector would have been the names of in- 
dividual and real heroes; whereas, according to Ariſtotle, they are 
rather to be conſidered as two diſtinct modifications or ſpecies 
of the heroic character. —— Shakeſpeare's account of the- cliffs 
of Dover comes ſo near the truth, that we cannot doubt of its 
having been written by one who had ſeen them: but he who 
takes it for an exact hiſtorical deſcription, will be ſurpriſed when 
he comes to the place, and finds thoſe cliffs not half ſo lofty as the 
poet had made him believe. An hiſtorian would be to blame for 
ſuch amplification; becauſe, being to deſcribe an individual pre- 
cipice, he ought to tell us juſt what it is; which if he did, the 
deſcription would ſuit that place, and perhaps no other in the 
whole world. But the poet means only to give an idea of what 
ſuch a precipice may be; and therefore his deſcription may per- 
haps be equally applicable to many fuch —_— n f on the 
ſea-ſhore. 

This method of copying after bra ideas fortmed by 0 artiſt 
from obſervation of many individuals, diſtinguiſhes the Italian, 
and all the ſublime painters, from the Dutch, and their imita- 
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tors. Theſe give us bare nature, with the imperfections and pe- 
culiarities of individual things or perſons; but thoſe give nature 
improved as far as probability and the deſign of the picce will 
admit. Teniers and-Hogarth draw faces, and figures, and dreſſes, 
from real life, and preſent manners; and therefore their pieces 
muſt in ſome degree loſe the effect, and become aukward, when 
the preſent faſhions become obſolete. — Raphael and Reynolds 
take their models from general nature; avoiding, as far as poſſi- 
ble, (at leaſt in all their great performances), thoſe peculiarities 
that derive their beauty from mere faſhion; and therefore their 
works muſt give pleaſure, and appear elegant, as long as men 
are capable of forming general ideas, and of judging from them. 
The laſt- mentioned incomparable artiſt is particularly obſervant 
of children, whoſe looks and attitudes, being leſs under the con- 
trol of art and local manners, are more characteriſtical of the 
ſpecies, than thoſe of men and women. This field of obſervation 
has ſupplied him with many fine figures, particularly that mott 
exquiſite one of Comedy, ſtruggling for and winning (for who 
could reſiſt her!) the affections of Garrick : — a figure which 
could never have occurred to the imagination of a painter who 
had confined his views to grown perſons looking and moving in 
all the formality of polite life: — a figure which in all ages and 
countries would be pronounced natural and engaging ; — where- 
as thoſe human forms that we fee every day bowing, and cour- 
teſying, and ſtrutting, and turning out their toes, /ecundum artem, 
and dreſſed in ruffles, and wigs, and flounces, and hoop-petti- 
coats, and full-trimmed-faits, would appear elegant no further 
than the preſent faſhions are r and no longer than they 
remain unaltered. 

I have heard it difputed, whether a portrait ought to be habit- 
ed according to the faſhion-of the times, or in one of thoſe dreſſes 
which, on account of their elegance, or having been * in uſe, 
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are affected by great painters, and therefore called pictureſque. 
The queſtion may be determined upon the principles here laid 
down. If you wiſh to have a portrait of your friend, that ſhall 
always be elegant, and never aukward, chuſe a pictureſque dreſ; 
But if you mean to preſerve the remembrance of a particular ſuit 
of cloaths, without minding the ridiculous figure which your 
friend will probably cut in it a hundred years hence, you may 
array his picture according to the faſhion. The hiſtory of dreſſes 
may be worth preſerving : but who would: have his image ſet up, 
for the purpoſe of hanging a coat or periwig upon it, to gratify 
the curioſity of antiquarian tailors or wigmakers? 

There is, in the progreſs of human ſociety, as well as of hu- 
man life, a period to which it is of great importance for the 
higher order of poets to attend, and from which they will do 
well to take their characters, and manners, and the era of their 
events; I mean, that wherein men are raiſed above ſavage life, 
and conſiderably improved by arts, government, and: converſa- 
tion; but not advanced ſo high in the aſcent towards politeneſs, as 
to have acquired a habit of difguiſing their thoughts and paſſions, 
and of reducing their behaviour to- the uniformity of the mode, 
Such was the period which Homer had the good fortune (as a 
poet) to live in, and to celebrate. This is the period. at which 
the manners of men are moſt pictureſque, and their adventures 

moſt romantic. This is the period when the appetites, unper- 
verted by luxury, the powers unenervated by effeminacy; and the 
thoughts diſengaged from artificial reſtraint, will, in perſons of 
fimilar diſpoſitions and circumſtances, operate in nearly the ſame 
way; and when, conſequently, the characters of particular men 
will approach to the nature of poetical or general ideas, and, if 
well imitated, give pleaſure to the whole, or at leaſt to a great 
majority of mankind. But a character tinctured with the faſhions 
of polite life would not be ſo generally intereſting, Like a hu- 
man 


* 
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man figure adjuſted by a modern dancing-maſter, and dreſſed by 
a modern tailor, it may have a good effect in ſatire, comedy, or 
farce; but if introduced into the higher poetry, it would be ad- 
mired by thoſe only who had learned to -admire nothing but pre- 
ſent faſhions, and by them no longer than the preſent faſhions 
laſted; and to all the reſt of the world would appear awkward, 
unaffecting, and perhaps ridiculous. . But Achilles and Sarpedon, 
Diomede and Hector, Neſtor and Ulyſles, .as drawn by Homer, 
muſt in all ages, independently on faſhion, command the atten- 
tion and admiration of mankind. Theſe have the qualities that 
are univerſally known to belong to human nature; whereas the 
modern fine gentleman is diſtinguiſhed by qualities that belong 
only to a particular age, ſociety, and corner of the world. I 
ſpeak not of moral or intellectual virtues,” which are objects of ad- 
miration to every age; but of thoſe outward accompliſhments, 

and that particular temperature of the paſſions, which form the 
moſt perceptible part of a human character. — As, therefore, 
the politician, in diſcuſſing the rights of mankind, muſt often 
allude to an imaginary ſtate of nature; fo the poet who intends 
to raiſe admiration, pity, terror, and other important emotions, 
in the generality of mankind, eſpecially in thoſe readers whoſe 
minds are moſt improved, muſt take his pictures of life and man- 
ners, rather from the heroic period we now ſpeak of, than from 
the ages of refinement ; and muſt therefore (to repeat the ma- 
n of Ariſtotle) ky exhibit things, not as they are, but as they 

might be.“ 

If, then, there be any nations who entertain ſuch a partiality 
in favour of one ſyſtem of artificial manners, that they cannot 
endure any other ſyſtem, either artificial or natural; may we not 
fairly conclude, that in thoſe nations Epic poetry will not flou- - 
rſh? How far this may account for any peculiarities in the 
3D 2 taſte 
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taſte and literature of a neighbouring nation *, is ſubmitted to 
the reader. Were a man ſo perverted by nature, or by habit, 
as to think no ſtate of the human body graceful, but what de- 
pends on lace and fringe, powder and pomatum, buckram and 
whalebone, I ſhould not wonder, if he beheld with diſſatisfaction 
the naked majeſty of the Apollo Belvidere, or the flowing ſimpli- 
city of robe that arrays a Cicero or Flora. But if one of his fa- 
vourite figures were to be carried about the world in company 
with theſe ſtatues, I believe the general voice of mankind would 
not ratify his judgement. Homer's ſimple manners may diſguſt 
a Terraſſon, or a. Cheſterfield; but will always pleaſe the univer- 
ſal taſte, becauſe they are more pictureſque in themſelves, chan 
any form of artificial manners can be, and more ſuitable to thoſe 
ideas. of human life which are moſt. familiar to the human 
mind. 

Let it not be thought, that I have any partiality to the tenets. 
of thoſe philoſophers who recommend the manners of the he- 
roic period, or even of the ſavage ſtate, as better in a moral view, 
than thoſe of our own time; or that I mean any reflection upon 
the virtue or good ſenſe of the age, when I ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of ſome faſhionable articles of external: decoration. Our drels. 
and attitudes are not perhaps ſo graceful as they might be: but 
that is not our fault, for it depends on cauſes which are not in 
our power: — that affects not the virtue of any good man, and 
no degree of outward elegance will ever reform the heart of a bad 


* Te me ſouviens, que lorſque je conſultai, ſur ma Henriade, feu M. de Male- 
zieux, homme qui joignait une grande imagination à une litterature immenſe, il 
me dit : Vous enterprenez un ouvrage qui n' eſt pas fait pour notre nation; LIS. 
FRANGAIS NON T PAS LA TETE EPIQUE, 


Voltaire. Eſſai ſur la pocſie epique, chap. 9. 


one: 
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one: and that is no more a proof of our ill taſte, than the 
roughneſs of our language, or the coldneſs of our climate. As a 
moraliſt, one would eſtimate the things of this life by their in- 
fluence- on the next; but I here ſpeak as a critic, and judge of 
things according to their effects in the fine arts. Poetry, as an 
inſtrument of pleaſure, gives the preference to thoſe things that 
have moſt variety, and operate moſt powerfully on the paſſions; 
and, as an art that conveys inſtruction rather by example than 
by precept, muſt exhibit evil as well as good, and vitious as well 


as virtuous characters. That ſavages, and heroes like thoſe of 


Homer, may ſleep ſounder; and eat and drink, and perhaps 
fight, with a keener appetite, than modern Europeans; that they 


may excel us in ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and many ſorts of manual 


dexterity; in a word, that they may be finer animals than we; 
and further, that, being ſubject to fewer reſtraints both from vir- 


tue and from delicacy, they may diſplay a more animated picture 


of the undiſguiſed energies of the human ſoul, I am very willing; 
to allow : but I hold, that the manners of poliſhed life are be- 
yond compariſon more favourable to that benevolence, piety, and 
ſelf-government, which are the glory of the Chriſtian character, 
and the higheſt perfection of our nature, as rational and immor- 


tal beings. The former ſtate of mankind 1 would therefore prefer 


as the beſt ſubject of Epic and Tragic Poetry: but for ſupplying, 
the means of real happineſs here, and of eternal felicity hereafter, 
every man of reflection, unleſs blinded by hypotheſis, or by pre- 
judice, muſt give the preference to the latter. 
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The ſubject continued. Of Poetical Characters. 


Oract ſeems to think, that a competent knowledge of mo- 
ral philoſophy will fit an author for aſſigning the ſuitable 
qualities and duties to each poetical perſonage . The maxim 
may be true, as far as mere morality is the aim of the poet; but 
cannot be underſtood to refer to the delineation of poetical cha- 
racters in general: for a thorough acquaintance with all the 
moral philoſophy in the world would not have enabled Blackmore 
to paint ſuch a perſonage as Homer's Achilles, Shakeſpeare's 0- 
thello, or the Satan of Paradiſe Loſt. To a competency of moral 
ſcience, there muſt be added an extenſive knowled ge of man- 
kind, a warm and elevated imagination, and the greateſt ſenſi- 
bility of heart, before a genius can be formed equal to ſo difficult 
a taſk. Horace is indeed ſo ſenſible of the danger of introducing 
a new character in poetry, that he even diſcourages the attempt, 
and adviſes the poet rather to take his perſons from the ancient 
authors, or from tradition . 

To conceive the idea of a good man, and to invent and ſup- 
port a great poetical character, are two very different things, 
however they may ſeem to have been confounded by ſome late 
critics, The firſt is eaſy to any perſon ſufficiently inſtructed in 
the duties of life; the laſt is perhaps of all the efforts of human 
genius the moſt difficult; fo very difficult, that, though attempt- 


Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 309. — 316. + Ibid. verſ. 119. — 130. 
ed 
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ed by many, Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, are almoſt the 
only authors who have ſucceeded in it. But characters of perfect 
virtue are not the moſt proper for poetry, It ſeems to be agreed, 
that the Deity ſhould not be introduced in the machinery of a 
poetical fable. To aſcribe to him words and actions of our own 
invention, is in my judgement very unbecoming; nor can a poe- 
tical deſcription, that 1s known to be, and muſt of neceſlity be, 
infinitely inadequate, -ever ſatisfy the human mind *. Poetry, 
according, to the beſt critics, 1s an imitation of human action; 
and therefore poetical characters, though elevated, ſhould ſtill 
partake of the paſſions and frailties of humanity, If it were not 
for the vices of ſome principal perſonages, the Iliad would not be 
either ſo intereſting or ſo. moral : — the moſt moving and moſt | 
eventful parts of the Aneid are thoſe that deſcribe the effects of 
unlawful paſſion : — the moſt inſtructive tragedy in the world, 
| E 


It is ſomewhat amuſing to obſerve, what different ideas our poets have enter- 
tained of the manner of ſpeaking that may be moſt ſuitable to the Divine Nature. 
Milton aſcribes to him that mode of reaſoning which in his own age was thought 
to be the moſt ſacred and moſt important. Cowley, in his Davideis, introduces 
the Deity ſpeaking in the Alexandrine meaſure; from an opinion, no doubt, that 
a line of fix feet has more dignity than one of five. Brown, on the contrary, in 
The Cure of Saul, ſuppoſes him to ſpeak. in rhyming verſes of three ſyllables. 
And the author of Pre-exiſtence, a Poem, in Dodſley's. Collection, thinks it more 
congruous, that the Supreme Being ſhould e“ ſet wide the fate of things,” in a 
ſpeech © majeſtically long, repugnant to all princes cuſtoms here,” &c.. 


+ The deſtruction. of Troy, the war with Turnus, and the deſpair and death of 
Dido, are here alluded to. 'That. the firſt was owing to criminal paſſion, is well 
known, On the fate of Turnus- and Dido, I beg leave to. offer. a. few remarks, 

1. Turnus is a brave and gallant young prince. : but his diſobedience to the will 
of Jupiter, as repeatedly declared-by oracles and prodigies whereof he could not 
miſunderſtand the meaning, (Eneid, vii. verſ. 104. & 596.), in perſiſting to urge 
his claim to Lavinia, whom Fate had deſtined to be the wife of. his rival, engages: 

him: 


I mean Macbeth, is founded in crimes of dreadful enormity ; — 
and if Milton had not taken into his plan the fall of our fig 
parents, as well as their ſtate of innocence, his divine poem muſt 
have wanted much of its pathos, and could not have been (what 
it now is) ſuch a treaſure of important knowledge, as no other 


uninſpired 


him in the war which concludes with his death, We pity his fall, of which, hs 
ever, himſelf, with his dyiug breath, acknowledges the juſtice. Had he been leſs 
amiable, we ſhould have been leſs intereſted in his fate; had he been more 
virtuous, the poet muſt either have omitted the Italian war altogether, or brought 
it about by means leſs probable perhaps, and leſs honourable to the Trojans, and 
conſequently to Rome. Piety to the gods is every where recommended by Virgil 
as the firſt and greateſt human virtue, to which all other duties and all other af. 
fections are to give place, when they happen to be inconſiſtent. 1 5 

2. The loves of Eneas and Dido are criminal on both ſides. By connecting 
himſelf with this unfortune queen, with whom he knew that he could not, with- 
out diſobedience to the will of Heaven, remain, he is guilty, not only of impiety, 
but alſo of a temporary neglect of duty to his people as their leader and ſove- 
reign : and ſhe, in obtruding herſelf upon the Trojan prince, violates the moſt 
ſolemn vows, and acts a part of which ſhe could not be ignorant, that it was in- 
compatible with his deſtiny; for he bad told her from the firſt, that he was ap- 
pointed by Fate to ſettle his Trojans in Italy, and to marry a wife of that country. 
Eneid. ii. 781. Dido has, many great and many amiable qualities: yet the 
Poet blends in her character ſome harſh ingredients; with a view, no doubt, part- 
ly to reconcile us in ſome meaſure to her fad cataſtrophe, but chiefly to make 
her appear in the eyes of his countrymen an adequate repreſentative of that people, 
who had ſo long been the object of their jealouſy and hatred. Her paſſion for 
Eneas is diſreſpectful to the gods, injurious to that prince and his followers, and 
indecent in itfelf : ſhe is ſomewhat libertine in her religious principles; à ſhocking 
circumſtance in a lady, and which to our pious poet muſt have been peculiarly of- 
fenſive : and her behaviour, when Eneas is going to leave her, though ſuitable 
to a haughty princeſs under the power of a paſſion more violent than delicate, is 
not at all what we ſhould expect from that ſoftneſs of nature, and gentleneſs of 
affection, without which no woman can be truly amiable. If we except her wiſh for 
a young Eneas, there is hardly one ſentiment of feminine tenderneſs, in all her 


threats, complaints, and expoſtulations. Pride, ſelf-condemnation, and revenge, 
1 engroſs 
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aninſpired writer ever comprehended in ſo ſmall a compaſs, 
Virtue, like truth, is uniform and unchangeable. We may anti- 


cipate 


engroſs her whole ſoul, and extinguiſh every other thought; and ſhe concludes 
her life, by imprecating, with cool, but dreadful ſolemnity, perdition upon the 
fugitive Trojan, and miſery upon his people, and their deſcendents, for ever. 
Virgil has been blamed for ſome things in the conduct of this part of the poem 
I know not with what good reaſon. He was not obliged to give moral perfection to 
his characters. That of Eneas, if it had been leſs perfect, might perhaps have made 
the poem more animated; but then it would not have ſuited the poet's main de- 
ſign of reconciling the Romans to the perſon and government of Auguſtus, of whom 
Eneas is to be confidered as the poetical type. This hero does indeed, in attaching 
himſelf to Dido, act inconfiſtently with his pious and patriotic character; but his fault 
is human, and not without circumſtances of alleviation : and we muſt not eſtimate 
the morality of an action by its conſequences, except where they might have been 
foreſeen. But he is no ſooner reprimanded by Mercury for his tranſgreſſion, than 
he returns to his duty, notwithſtanding his liking to the country, and his love for 
the lady, which now ſeems to be more delicate, than hers for him. — But is not 
Dido's fault alſo human, and attended alſo with alleviating circumſtances ? — and 
if ſo, is not her puniſhment greater than her crime.? — Granting all this, it will 
not follow, that Virgil is to blame. Poetry, if ſtrict retributive juſtice were al- 
ways to be expected in it, would not be an imitation of human life; and, 
as all its great events would be anticipated, and exactly ſuch as we wiſh 
for, could melt or ſurpriſe us no longer. In fact, unlawful love has, in every 
age, been attended with worſe conſequences to the weaker, than to the ſtronger 
ſex; not becauſe it is leſs unlawful.in the one than in the other; but that the for- 
mer may be guarded by the ſtrongeſt motives of intereſt, as well as of honour and 
duty; and the latter reſtrained by every principle, not only of conſcience, but alſo 
of generoſity. and compaſſion. Our poet afligns to Dido, in the ſhades below, one 
of the leaſt uncomfortable ſituations in the region of mourning ; from whence, ac- 
cording to his ſyſtem, (ſee the Eſay on Truth part 3. chap. 2.) after undergoing 
the neceſſary pains of purification, ſhe was to paſs into Elyſium, and enjoy the plea- 
{ures of that happy place for a thouſand years; and afterwards to be ſent back to 
earth to animate another body, and thus have another opportunity of riſing to 
virtue and happineſs by a ſuitable behaviour. 
Thoſe incidents, and thoſe only, are blameable in a poem, which either hurt 
| 3E the 
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cipate che part a good 1 man will act in any given circumſtances, 

and therefore the events that depend on ſuch a man muſt be ef 
ſurpriſing than thoſe that proceed from paſſion; the viciflitude; 
whereof it is frequently impoſſible to foreſee. From the violent 
temper of Achilles, in the Ihad, ſpring many great incidents, 

which could not have taken place, if he had been calm and 
prudent like Ulyſſes, or pious and patriotic like Eneas: — his 
rejection of Agamemnon's offers, in the ninth book, ariſes from 
the violence of his reſentment ; — his yielding to the requeſt of 
Patroclus, in the ſixteenth, from the violence of his friendſhip (if 
I may ſo ſpeak) counteracting his reſentment ; and his reſtoring 
to Priam the dead body of Hector, in the twenty-fourth, from 
the violence of his affection to his own aged father, and his re- 


the main deſign, or are in themſelves unnatural, inſipid, or immoral, The epi- 
ſode of Dido, as Virgil has given it, is perfectly conſonant with his main deſign; 
for it ſets his hero in a new light, and raiſes our idea of his perſonal accompliſh 
ments; and muſt have been particularly intereſting to the Romans, as it ac- 
counts for their jealouſy of Carthage, one of the moſt important events in all their 
hiſtory. Unnatural or inſipid this epiſode cannot be called; for it is without 
doubt the fineſt piece of poetry in the world: the whole deſcription of Dido's 
love, in every period of its progreſs, from its commencement to its lamentable 
concluſion, is ſublime, and harmonious, natural, pathetic, and pictureſque, to 2 
degree which was never equalled, and never can be ſurpaſſed. And who will ob- 
ject to the morality of that fable, which recommends piety and patriotiſm as the 
molt indiſpenſable duties of a ſovereign; and paints, in the moſt terrifying colours, 
the fatal effects of female imprudence, of oppoſition to the will of Heaven, of tlic 
violation of ſolemn vows, and the gratification of criminal defires ? 

As to the part that Venus and Juno take in this affair, againſt which I have 
heard ſome people exclaim; — it is to be conſidered as a poetical figure, of ſuffi- 
cient probabilty in the days of Virgil; and only ſignifies, that Dido was enſnared 
in this unhappy amour, firſt by her love, and then by her ambition. See her 
conference with her ſiſter in the beginning of the fourth book, — The reader 


who loves Virgil as much as I with him to do, will not be offended. at the length 
of this note. 


gard 


gard to the command of Jupiter, counteracting, in ſome mea- 
ſure, both his ſorrow for his friend, and his thirſt of vengeance. 
— — Beſides, except where there is ſome degree of vice, it pains 
us too exquiſitely to ſee misfortune ; and therefore Poetry would 
ceaſe to have a pleaſurable influence over our tender paſſions, if 
it were to exhibit virtuous characters only, And as, in life, evil 
is neceſſary to our moral probation, and the poſſibility of error 
to our intellectual improvement; ſo bad or mixed characters are 
uſeful in poetry, to give to the good ſuch oppoſition as puts them 
upon diſplaying and exerciſing their virtue. 

All thoſe perſonages, however, in whoſe fortune the poet 
means that we ſhould be intereſted, muſt have agreeable and ad- 
mirable qualities to recommend them to our regard. And per- 
haps the greateſt difficulty in the art lies in ſuitably blending thoſe 
faults, which the poet finds it expedient to give to any particular 
hero, with ſuch moral, intellectual, or corporeal accompliſh- 
ments, as may engage our eſteem, pity, or admiration, without 
weakening our hatred of vice, or love of virtue, In moſt of our 
novels, and in many of our plays, it happens unluckily, that 
the hero of the piece is ſo captivating, as to incline us to be in- 
dulgent to every part of his character, the bad as well as the 
good. But a great maſter knows how to give the proper direc- 
tion to human ſenſibility, and, without any perverſion of our 
taculties, or any confuſion of right and wrong, to make the ſame 
perſon the object of very different emotions, of pity and hatred, . 
of admiration and horror. Who does not eſteem and admire 
Macbeth, for his courage and generolity ? who does not pity him 
when beſet with all the terrors of a pregnant imagination, ſu- 
perſtitious temper, and awakened conſcience ? who does not ab- 
hor him - as a monſter of cruelty, treachery, and ingratitude ? 
His good qualities, by drawing us near to him, make us, as it 
were, eye-witneſſes of his crime, and give us a fellow-fecling of 
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his remorſe; and, therefore, his. example cannot fail to have 2 
powerful effect in cheriſhing our love of. virtue, and fortifying 
our minds againſt criminal impreſſions: whereas, had he want. 
ed thoſe good qualities, we ſhould. have kept aloof from his con- 
cerns, or viewed them with a ſuperficial attention; in which caſe 
his example would have had little more weight, than that of 
the robber, of whom. we know nothing, but that. he was tried, 
condemned, and executed, —Satan, in Paradiſe Loſt, is a character 
drawn and ſupported with the moſt conſummate judgement, 
The old furies and demons, Hecate, Tiſiphone, Alecto, Megara, 
are objects of unmixed and unmitigated abhorrence ; Tityus, 
Enceladus, and their brethren, are remarkable for nothing but 
impiety, deformity, and vaſtneſs of ſize; Pluto is, at beſt, an 
inſipid perſonage; Mars, a hairbrained. ruffian; Taſſo's infernal 
tyrant, an ugly and. overgrown: monſter : — but in the Miltonic 
Satan, we are forced to admire the majeſty. of the ruined arch- 
angel, at the ſame time that we deteſt. the unconquerable depra- 
vity of the fiend. But, of all poetical characters, the Achilles of 
Homer * ſeems to me the. moſt exquiſite in the invention, and 
the moſt highly finiſhed. The utility of this character in a mo- 
ral view is obvious; for it may be conſidered as the ſource of all 
the morality of the Iliad, Had not the generous: and violent 
temper of Achilles determined. him to patroniſe the augur Calchas 


* I ſay, the Achilles of Homer. Latter authors have degraded the character 
of this hero, by ſuppoſing every part of his body invulnerable except the heel. I 
know not how often I have heard this urged as one of Homer's abſurdities ; and 
indeed the whole Iliad is one continued abſurdity, on this ſuppoſition. But Ho- 
mer all along makes his hero equally liable to wounds and death with other men: 
Nay, to prevent all miſtakes in regard to this matter, (if thoſe who cavil at the 
poet would but read his work), he actually wounds him in the right arm, by the 
lance of Aſteropæus, in the. battle. near he river Scamander. See II. Ai. 
verſ. 161. — 168. 


in 
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in defiance of Agamemnon, and afterwards, on being affronted 
by that vindictive commander, to abandon for a time the com- 
mon cauſe of Greece; — che fatal effects of diſſenſion among 
confederates, and of capricious and tyrannical behaviour in a 
ſovereign, would not have been the leading moral of Homer's 
poetry; nor could Hector, Sarpedon, Eneas, Ulyſſes, and the o- 
ther amiable heroes, have been brought forward to ſignalize their 
virtues, and recommend themſelves to the eſteem and imitation of 
mankind. 

They who form their judgement of Achilles from the imper- 
fect ſketch given of him by Horace in the Art of Poctry *; and 
conſider him only as a hateful compoſition of anger, revenge, 
fierceneſs, obſtinacy, and pride, can never enter into the views 
of Homer, nor be ſuitably affected with his narration. All theſe 
vices are no doubt, in ſome: degree, combined in Achilles; but 
they are tempered with qualities of a different ſort, which render 
him a moſt intereſting character, and of courſe make the Iliad a 
moſt intereſting poem. Every reader abhors the faults of this he- 
ro; and yet, to an attentive reader of Homer, this hero muſt be 
the object of eſteem, admiration, and pity; for he has many 
good as well as bad affections, and is equally violent in all: — nor 
is he poſſeſſed of a ſingle vice or virtue, which the wonderful art 
of the poet has not made ſubſervient to the deſign of the poem, 
and to the progreſs and cataſtrophe: of the action; ſo that the 
hero of the Iliad, conſidered as a poetical perſonage, is juſt what 
he ſhould be, neither greater nor leſs, neither worſe nor better. 
— He is every where diſtinguiſhed by an abhorrence of oppreſ- 
hon, by a liberal and elevated mind, by a paſſion for glory, and 
by a love of truth, freedom, and ſincerity. He is for the 
molt part attentive. to the duties of religion; and, except to 


* verl. 121. 122. 


thoſe 
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thoſe who have injured him, courteous and kind : he is affecio. 
nate to his tutor Phenix; and not only pities the misfortunes of 
his enemy Priam, but 1n the moſt ſoothing manner adminiſter; 
to him the beſt conſolation that poor Homer's theology could 
furniſh, Though no admirer of the cauſe in which his evil de- 
ſtiny compels him to engage, he is warmly attached to his native 
land; and, ardent as he is in vengeance, he is equally fo in love 
to his aged father Peleus, and to his friend Patroclus. He is not 
luxurious like Paris, nor clowniſh like Ajax; his accompliſh 

ments are princely, and his amuſements worthy of a hero. Add 
to this, as an apology for the vehemence of his anger, that the 
affront he had received was (according to the manners of that 
age) of the moſt atrocious nature; and not only unprovoked, but 
ſuch as, on the part of Agamemnon, betrayed a brutal inſenſi- 
bility to merit, as well as a proud, ſelfiſh, ungrateful, and ty- 
rannical diſpoſition, And though he is often inexcuſeably fu- 
rious; yet it 1s but juſtice to remark, that he was not naturally 
cruel *; and that his wildeſt outrages were ſuch as in thoſe rude 
times might be expected from a violent man of invincible ſtrength 
and valour, when exaſperated by injury, and frantic with ſor- 
row. Our hero's claim to the admiration of mankind is indiſ- 
putable. Every part of his character is ſublime and aſtoniſhing; 
In his perſon, he is the ſtrongeſt, the ſwifteſt, and moſt beauti- 
ful of men: this laſt circumſtance, however, occurs not to his 
own obſervation, being too trivial to attract the notice of ſo great 
A mind, The Fates had put it in his power, either to return 


1 


* See Iliad xxi. 100. and xxiv. 48 5. — 673. — In the firſt of theſe paſſages, 
Achilles himſelf declares, that before Patroclus was ſlain, he often ſpared the lives 


of his enemies, and took pleaſure in doing it. It is ſtrange that this ſhould be 
left out in Pope's Tranſlation. 
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dome before the end of the war, or to remain at Troy: — if he 
choſe the former, he would enjoy tranquillity and happineſs in 
his own country to a good old age; if the latter, he muſt periſh 
in the bloom of his youth : — his affection to his father and na- 
tire country, and his hatred to Agamemnon, ſtrongly urged him 
to the firſt; but a deſire to avenge the death of his friend deter- 
mines him to accept the laſt, with all its conſequences. This at 
once diſplays the greatneſs of his fortitude, the warmth of his 
friendſhip, and the violence of his ſanguinary paſſions: and it is 
this that ſo often and ſo powerfully recommends him to the pity, 
as well as admiration, of the attentive reader, - But the mag- 
nanimity of this hero 1s ſuperior, not only to the fear of death, 
but alſo to prodigies, and thoſe too of the moſt tremendous im- 
port, I allude to the ſpeech of his horſe Xanthus, in the end 
of the nineteenth book, and to his behaviour on that occaſion ; 
and I ſhall take the liberty to expatiate a little upon that incident, 
with a view to vindicate Homer, as well as to illuſtrate the cha- 
rater of Achilles. | | 
The incident is marvellous, no doubt, and has been generally 
condemned even by the admirers of Homer ; yet to me, who am 
no believer in the infallibility of the great poet, ſeems not only 
allowable, but uſeful and important. That this miracle has 
probability enough to warrant its admiſſion into Homer's poetry, 
is fully proved by Madame Dacier. It is the effect of Juno's 
power ; which if we admit in other parts of the poem, we ought 
not to reject in this: and in the poetical hiſtory of Greece, and 
even in the civil hiſtory of Rome, there are ſimilar fables, which 
were once in no ſmall degree of credit. But neither M. Dacier, 
nor any other of the commentators, (ſo far as I know), has taken 
notice of the propriety of introducing it in this place, nor of its 
utility in raiſing our idea of the hero. Patroclus was now 
lain; and Achilles, forgetting the injury he had received from 
Agamemnon, 
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Agamemnon, and frantic with revenge and ſorrow, was ruſhing 
to the battle, to ſatiate his fury upon Hector and the Trojans, 
This was the critical moment on which his future deſtiny de- 
pended. It was ſtill in his power to retire, and go home in peace 
to his beloved father and native land, with the certain proſpeat | 
of a long and happy, though inglorious, life: if he went for- 
ward to the battle, he might avenge his friend's death upon 
the enemy, but his own muſt inevitably happen ſoon after. 
This was the decree of Fate concerning him, as he himſelf very 
well knew. But it would not be wonderful, if ſuch an impe- 
tuous ſpirit ſhould forget all this, during the preſent paroxyſm of 
his grief and rage. His horſe, therefore, miraculouſly gifted by 
Juno for that purpoſe, after expreſſing, in dumb ſhow, the deep- 
eſt concern for his lord, opens his mouth, and in human ſpeech 
announces his approaching fate. The fear of death, and the fear 
of prodigies, are different things; and a brave man, though 
proof againſt the one, may yet be overcome by the other. 
* have known a ſoldier (ſays Addiſon) that has entered a breach, 
* affrighted at his own ſhadow; and look pale upon a little 
oh {ſcratching at his door, who the day before had marched up a- 
<* painſt a battery of cannon *. But Achilles, of whom we al- 
ready knew that he feared nothing human, now ſhows, what we 
had not as yet been informed of, and what muſt therefore heighten 
our idea of his fortitude, that he is not to be terrified or moved, by 
the view of certain deſtruction, or even by the moſt alarming pro- 
digies, I ſhall quote Pope's Tranflation, which in this place is e- 
qual, if not ſuperior, to the original. 


Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies tied, 
His fateful voice. Th' intrepid chief replied, 


Spectator, Numb. 12, 
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With unabated rage: © So let it be! 
Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

1 know my fate; — to die, to ſee no more 

My much-loved parents, and my native ſhore. 


Enough : — when Heaven ordains, I fink in night. — 
Now periſh, Troy.” He faid, and ruſh'd to fight. 


It is equally a proof of rich invention and exact judgement in 
Homer, that he mixes ſome good qualities in all his bad charac- 
ters, and ſome degree of imperfection in almoſt all his good ones. 
ns Agamemnon, notwithſtanding his pride, is an able general, 

and a valiant man, and highly eſteemed as ſuch by the greater part 
of the army. -Paris, though effeminate, and vain of his dreſs 
and perſon, is, however, good-natured, patient of reproof, not 
deſtitute of courage, and eminently ſkilled in muſic, and other 
fine arts, Ajax is a huge giant ; ; fearleſs rather from inſenſi- 
bility to danger, and confidence in his maſſy arms, than from 
any nobler principle; ; boaſtful. and rough ; regandlel of the gods, 
though not downright. impious *: yet there is in his manner 
ſomething of frankneſs and blunt fincerity, which entitle him to 
a ſhare in our eſteem; and he is ever ready to aſſiſt his country- 
men, to whom he renders good ſervice on many a perilous emer- 
gency. — The character of Helen, in ſpite of her faults, and 


- 
- 


His natural bluntneſs appears in that ſlrort, but famous addreſa, to Jupiter, in 
the nineteenth book, when 4 preternatural darkneſs hindered him from freeing ei- 
ther the enemy or his own people. The prayer ſeems to be the effect rather of 


vexation, than of piety or patriotiſm. Pope gives a more ſolemn turn to it, than 
cither Homer's words, or the character of the Penker, will Jurely. 


Look of earth. ant Na 
O King, 0 Father, hear my humble prayer, Kc. 
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of the many calamities whereof ſhe is the guilty cauſe, Home. 
has found means to recommend to our pity, and almoſt to oy 
love; and this he does, without ſeeking to extenuate the crime of 
Paris, of which the moſt reſpectable perſonages in the poem ar 
made to ſpeak with becoming abhorrence. She is ſo full of ©. 
morſe, ſo ready on every occaſion to condemn her paſt condug, 
ſo affectionate to her friends, ſo willing to do juſtice to every bo- 
dy's merit, and withal fo finely accompliſhed, that ſhe extors 
our admiration, as well as that of the Trojan fenators. — Me. 
nelaus, though ſufficiently ſenſible of the injury he had received, 
is yet a man of moderation, clemency, and good-nature, a u. 
hant ſoldier, and a moſt affectionate brother; but there is a dafl 
of vanity in his compoſition, and he entertains rather too high 
an opinion of his own abilities; yet never overlooks or underyz- 
lues the merit of others. Priam would claim unreferved e- 
ſteem, as well as pity, if it were not for his inexcuſeable weak- 
neſs, in gratifying the humour, and by indulgence abetting the 
crimes, of the moſt worthleſs of all his children, to the utter run 
of his people, family, and kingdom. Madame Dacier ſuppoſes, 
that he had loſt his authority, and was obliged to fall in with 
the politics of the times: but of this I find no evidence; on the 
contrary, he and his unworthy favourite Paris ſeem to have been 
the only perſons of diſtinction in Troy, who were averſe to the 
reſtoring.of Helen. Priam's foible (if it can be called by ſo fot 
a name), however faulty, is not uncommon, and has often pro- 
duced calamity both in private and public life. The fcripture 
gives a memorable inſtance, in the hiſtory of the good old El. 

— Sarpedon comes nearer a perfect character, than any other 


of Homer's heroes; but the part he has to act is ſhort. It 154 
character, which one could hardly have expected in thoſe rude 
times: A ſovereign prince, who conſiders himfelf as a magiftrat 
ſet up by the people for the public good, and therefore bound in 

blaaou 
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honour and gratitude to be himſelf their example, and ſtudy to 
excel as much in virtue, as in rank and authority. Hector is 
che favourite of every reader; and with good reaſon. To the 
trueſt valour he joins the moſt generous patriotiſm. He abomi- 
nates the crime of Paris: but, not being able to prevent the 
war, he thinks it his duty to defend his country, and his father 
and ſovereign, to the laſt. He too, as well as Achilles, foreſees 
his own death; which heightens our compaſſion, and raiſes our 
idea of his magnanimity. In all the relations of private life, as 
a ſon, a father, a huſband, a brother, he is amiable in the high- 
eſt degree; and he is diſtinguiſhed among all the heroes for ten- 
derneſs of affection, gentleneſs: of manners, and a pious regard 
to the duties of religion, One circumſtance of his character, 
ſtrongly expreſhve of a great and delicate mind, we learn from 
Helen's lamentation over his dead body, That he was almoſt the 
only perſon in Troy, who had always treated her with kindneſs, 
and never uttered one reproachful word to give her pain, nor 
heard others reproach her without blaming them for it. Some 
tendency to oſtentation (which however may be pardonable in a 
commander in chief), and temporary fits of timidity, are the on- 
ly blemiſhes diſcoveraþle in this hero; whoſe portrait Homer. ap- 
pears to have drawn with an affectionate and peculiar attention. 
And it muſt convey a favourable idea of the good old bard, as 
well as of human nature, to reflect, that the ſame perſon who 
was loved and admired three theuſand years ago, as a pattern 
of heroic excellence and manly virtue, is ſtill An object of admi- 
ration and love to the moſt enlightened nations. This is one 
ſtriking proof, that, notwithſtanding - the endleſs viciſſitude to 
which human affairs are liable, the underſtanding and moral ſen- 
timents of men have continued nearly the ſame in all ages; and 
that the faculties whereby we diſtinguiſh truth and virtue are as 
really parts of our original nature, and as little obnoxious to the 
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caprice of faſhion, as our love of life, our ſenſes of ſeeing and 
hearing, or the appetites of hunger and thirſt. Rectitude of mo- 
ral principle, and a ſpirit of good- nature and humanity, are in. 
deed eminently conſpicuous in this wonderful poet; whoſe works, 
in whatever light we conſider them, as a picture of paſt ages, as 
treaſure of moral wiſdom, as a ſpecimen of the power of human 
genius, or as an affecting and inſtructive diſplay of che human 
mind, are truly ineſtimable. 

By aſcribing ſo many amiable qualities o Hector, n ſome 
others of the Trojans, the poet intereſts. us in the fate of that 
people, notwithſtanding our being continually kept in mind, that 
they are the injurious party. And by thus blending good and 
evil, virtue and frailty, in the compoſition of his characters, he 
makes them the more conformable to the real appearances of hu- 
man nature, and more uſeful as examples for our improvement: 
and at the ſame time, without hurting veriſimilitude, gives eve- 
ry neceſſary embelliſhment to particular parts of his poem, and 
variety, coherence, and animation, to the whole fable. And it 
may alſo be obſerved, that though ſeveral of his characters are 
complex, not one of them is made up of incompatible parts: all 
are natural and probable, and ſuch as we think we have met 
with, or might have met with, in our intercourſe with man- 
kind. 

From the ſame extenſive views of good and evil, in all their 
forms and. combinations, Homer has been enabled to make each 
of his characters perfectly diſtinct in itſelf, and different from all 
the reſt; inſomuch that, before we come to the end of the Jad, 
we are as well acquainted with his heroes, as with the faces and 
tempers of our moſt familiar friends. Virgil, by .confining him- 
ſelf to a few general ideas of fidelity and fortitude; has made his 
ſubordinate heroes a very good ſort of people; but they. are all 
the ſame, and we have no clear knowledge of any one of them 
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Achates is faithful, and Gyas is brave, and Cloanthus ; is brave; 
and this 15 all we can fay of the matter *, We ſee theſe hr 
at a diſtance, and have fome notion of their ſhape and ſize ; but 
are not near enough to diſtinguiſh their features: and every face 
ems to exhibit the ſame faint and ambiguous appearance. But 
or Homer's heroes we know every particular that can be known. 
We eat, and drink, and talk, and fight with them: we ſee them 
in action, and out of it; in the field, and in their tents and 
houſes : — the very face of the country about Troy, we ſeem to 
be as well acquainted with, as if we had been there, Similar 
characters there are among theſe heroes, as there are ſimilar faces 
in every ſociety ; but we never miſtake one for another, Neſtor 
and Ulyſſes*are both wiſe, and both eloquent ; but the wiſdom 
of the former ſeems to be the. effect of experience; that of che 
latter, of genius: the eloquence of the one is ſweet and copious, 
but not always to the purpoſe, and apt to degenerate into ſtory- 
telling; that of the other is cloſe, emphartical, and perſuaſive, 
and accompanied with a peculiar modeſty and ſimplicity of man- 


* I cannot,. however, admit the opinion of thoſe who contend, that there is 
nothing of character in Virgit. Turnus is a good poetical character, but borrow- 
ed from Homer, being an Achilles in miniature. Mezentius is well drawn, and of 
the poet's own invention: — a tyrant, who, together with impiety, has contratt-: 
ed intolerable cruelty and pride; yet intrepid in the field, and graced with one a- 
miable virtue, ſometimes found in very rugged minds, a tender affection to a moſt 
deſerving ſon. In the good old King Evander, we have a charming picture of 
ſimple manners, refined by erudition, and uncorrupted by luxury. Dido has 
been already analyſed. There is nothing, I think, in Camilla, which might not” 
be expected in any female warrior; but the adventures of her early life are roman · 
tic and intereſting... The circumſtance of her being, when an infant, thrown a- 
croſs a river, tied to a ſpear, is ſo very fingular, that it would ſeem to have had a: 


foundation in. fact, or in tradition. enen ſimilar is related by Plutarch of 
King Pyrrhus. 
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ner. Homer's heroes are all valiant ; yet each diſplays a modi 
fication of valour peculiar to himſelf, One 1s valiant from prin. 
ciple, another from conſtitution ; one is raſh, another cautions; 
one is impetuous and headſtrong, another impetuous, but track. 
ble; one is cruel, another merciful; one is inſolent and oſtenta- 
rious, another gentle and unaſſuming; one is vain of his perſon, 
another of his ſtrength, and a third of his family. It would 
be tedious to give a complete enumeration. Almoſt every ſpecies 
of the heroic character is to be found in Homer. 

The Paradiſe Loſt, though truly Epic, cannot properly be called 
an Heroic poem; for the agents in it are not heroes, but beings 
of a higher order. Of theſe the poet's plan did not admit the 
introduction of many; but moſt of thoſe whom he has introdu- 
ced are well characteriſed. I have already ſpoken of his Satan, 
which is the higheſt imaginable ſpecies of the diabolical charac- 
ter. The inferior ſpecies are well diverſified, and in each variety 
diſtinctly marked: one is flothful, another avaricious, a third ſo- 
phiſtical, a fourth furious; and though all are impious, ſome are 
more outrageouſly and blaſphemouſly ſo, than others. Adam 
and Eve, in the ſtate of innocence, are characters well imagined, 
and well ſupported ; and the different ſentiments ariſing from 
difference of ſex, are traced out with inimitable delicacy, and 
philoſophical propriety. After the fall, he makes them retain 
the ſame characters, without any other change than what the 
tranſition from innocence to guilt might be ſuppoſed to produce: 
Adam has ſtill that pre-eminence in dignity, and Eve in loveli- 


* Samſon, in the Agoniftes, is a ſpecies of the heroic character not to be found 
in Homer; diſtinctly marked, and admirably ſupported. And Delilah, in the 
ſame tragedy, is perhaps a more perfect model of an alluring, inſinuating, worth 
leſs voman, than any other to be met with in ancient or modern poetry. 


I nels, | 


nels, which we. ſhould naturally look for in the father and mo- 
ther of mankind, —— Of the bleſſed ſpirits, Raphael and Mi- 
chacl are well diſtinguiſhed ; the one for affability, and peculiar 
good-will to the human race; the other for majeſty, but ſuch as 
commands veneration, rather than fear, —— We are ſorry to 
add, that Milton's attempt to ſoar till higher, only ſhows, that 
he had already ſoared as high, as, without being ** blaſted with 
« exceſs of light,” it is poſſible for the human imagination to 
riſe, a 
have been led further into this ſubject of poetical characters 
than I intended to have gone, or than was neceſſary in the preſent 
inveſtigation. For I preſume, it was long ago abundantly evi- 
dent; — that the end of Poetry 1s to pleaſe, and therefore that 
the moſt perfect poetry muſt be the moſt pleaſing ; — that what 
is unnatural cannot give pleaſure, and therefore that poetry muſt 
be according to nature; — that ĩt muſt be either according to real 
nature, or according to nature ſomewhat different from the reali- 
ty; that if, according to real nature, it would give no greater 
pleaſure than hiſtory, which is a tranſcript of real nature; — that 
greater pleaſure is, however, to be expected from it, becauſe we 
grant it ſuperior indulgence, in regard to fiction, and the choice 
of words ; — and, conſequently, that poerry muſt be, not accor- 
ding to real nature, but according to nature improved to that 
degree, which 1s confiſtent with probability, and ſuitable to the 
poet's purpoſe *, —— And hence it is that we call Poetry, Ax 

t + IMITATION 


Cum mundus ſenſibilis fit anima rationali dignitate inferior, videtur Poeſis 
hæc humanz naturæ largiri quæ hiſtoria denegat; atque animo umbris rerum ut- 
cunque ſatisfacere, cum ſolida haberi non poſſint. Si quis enim rem acutius in- 


troſpiciat, firmum ex Poeſi ſumitur argumentum, magnitudinem rerum magis illu- 


krem, ordinem magis perfectum, et varietatem magis pulchram, anime humanæ 
| | complacere, 
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IMITATION OF NATURE, — For that which is properly termed 
Imitation has always in it ſomething which is not in the original 
If the prototype and tranſcript be exactly alike; if there be no- 
thing in the one which is not in the other; we may call the latter 
a repreſentation, a copy, a draught, or a picture, of the former; 
but we never call it an imitation. 


6 V. 


Further Illuſtrations. Of Poetical Arrangement. 


TT was formerly remarked, that the events of Poetry mult he 
1 “ more compact, more clearly connected with cauſes and 
conſequences, and unfolded in an order more flattering to the 
£c imagination, and more intereſting to the paſſions,“ than the 


cc 


complacere, quam in natura ipſa, poſt lapſum, reperiri ullo modo poffit. Qua 
propter, cum res geſtæ, et eventus, qui verz hiſtori ſubjiciuntur, non ſint ejus 
amplitudinis, in qua anima humana ſibi ſatisfaciat, præſto eſt Poeſis, quæ fact 
magis heroica confingat. Cum hiſtoria vera ſucceſſus rerum, minime pro merit 
virtutum et ſcelerum narret; corrigit eam Poeſis, et exitus, et fortunas, ſecun- 
dum merita, et ex lege Nemeſeos, exhibet Cum hiſtoria vera, obvia herum fatle- 
tate et ſimilitudine, animæ humanæ faſtidio ſit; reficit eam Poeſis, inexpeCtata, et 
varia, et viciſſitudinum plena canens. Adeo ut Poeſis jiſta non ſolum ad deleQa- 
tionem, ſed etiam ad animi magnitudinem, et ad mores conferat. Quare et me- 
rito etiam divinitatis particeps videri poffit ; quia animum erigit, et in fiblime ra. 
pit; rerum ſimulacra ad animi deſider ia accommodando, non animum rebvs 
{quod ratio facit et hiſtoria) ſubmittendo. | 1 
Bacon. De Aug. Scient. pag. 168. Lug. Bat. 1645: 


events 
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erents of hiſtory commonly are. This may ſeem to demand ſome 
illuſtration. | | 

J. Some parts of hiſtory intereſt us much; but others ſo little, 
that, if it were not for their uſe in the connection of events, we 
ould be inclined to overlook them altogether. But all the parts 
of a poem muſt be intereſting ; — Great, to raiſe admiration or 
terror; unexpected, to give ſurpriſe ; pathetic, to draw forth our 
tender affections; important, from their tendency to the elucida- 
tion of the fable, or to the diſplay of human character; amuſing, 
from the agreeable pictures of nature they preſent us with; or of 
peculiar efficacy in promoting our moral improvement. And 
therefore, in forming an Epic or Dramatic Fable, from hiſtory or 
tradition, the poet muſt omit every event that cannot be im- 
proved to one or other of theſe purpoſes. 

Il. Some events are recorded in hiſtory, merely becauſe they 
are true; though their conſequences be of no moment, and their 
cauſes unknown. But of all poetical events, the cauſes ought to 
be manifeſt, for the fake of probability; and the effects conſider- 
able, to give them importance. 

III. A hiſtory may be as long as you pleaſe; for, while it is 
inſtructive and true, it is ſtill a good hiſtory, But a poem muſt 
not be too long: — firſt, becauſe to write good poetry is exceed- 
ingly difficult, ſo that a very long poem would be too extenſive a 
work for human life, and too laborious for human ability; — ſe- 
condly, becauſe, if you would be fuitably affected with the poet's 
art, you muſt have a diſtin remembrance of the whole fable, 
which could not be, if the fable were very long * ; —and, thirdly, 
becauſe poetry is addreſſed to the imagination and pathons, 
nach cannot long be kept in violent exerciſe, without working 


* Ariſtot, Poet. 5 7. 1525 
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the mind into a diſagreeable ſtate, and even impairing the health 


of the body. That, by theſe three peculiarities of the pot. 
cal art, its powers of pleaſing are heightened, and conſequently its 
end promoted, 1s too obvious to require proof, 

IV. The ſtrength of a paſſion depends in part on the vivacity 
of the impreſſion made by its object. Diſtreſs which we ſee, ve 
are more affected with than what we only hear of; and, of ſeveral 
deſcriptions of an affecting object, we are moſt moved by that 
which is moſt lively. Every thing in poetry, being intended to 
operate on the paſſions, muſt be diſplayed in lively colours, and 
ſet as it were before the eyes: and therefore the poet muſt attend 
to many minute, though pictureſque circumſtances, that may, 
or perhaps muſt, be overlooked by the hiſtorian. Achilles put- 
ting on his armour, is deſcribed by Homer wich a degree of mi- 
nuteneſs, which, if it were the poet's buſineſs ſimply to relate 
facts, might appear tedious or impertinent; but which in reali- 
ty anſwers a good purpoſe, that of giving us a diſtinct image 
of this dreadful warrior: it being the end of poetical deſcription, 
not only to relate facts, but to paint them“; not merely to in- 

form 


* Homer's poetry is always pictureſque. Algarotti, after Lucian, calls him 
the prince of painters. He ſets before us the whole viſible appearance of the ob- 
ject he deſcribes, ſo that the painter would have nothing to do but to work after 
his model. He has more epithets expreſſive of colour than any other poet J 
am acquainted with: black earth, wine-coloured' ocean, and even white milk, &c. 
This to the imagination of thoſe readers who ſtudy the various colourings of na- 
ture is highly amuſing, however offenſive it may be to the delicacy of certain cri- 
tics; — whoſe rules for the uſe of epithets if we were to adopt, we ſhould take the 
palm of poetry from Homer, Virgil, and Milton, and beſtow it on- thoſe ſimple 
rhimers, who, becauſe they have no other merit, muſt be admired for barrennels 
of fancy, and poverty of language. An improper uſe of epithets 1s indeed 2 


grievous fault. And epithets become improper : — 1. when they add nothing 


/ to the ſenſe; or to the picture; — and ſtill more, when, 2. they ſeem rather to ak: 
ſomething 
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form the judgement, and enrich the memory, but to awaken the 
paſſions, and captivate the imagination, Not that every thing in 


_y 


ſomething from it; — 3. when by their colloquial meanneſs they debaſe the ſub- 
jet, — Theſe three faults are all exemplified in the following lines : 


The chariot of the King of kings, Which a@ive troops of angels drew, 
On a ſtrong tempeſt's rapid wings, With moſt amazing ſwiftneſs flew. 


Tate and Brady. 


4. Epithets are improper, when, inſtead of adding to the ſenſe, they only exag- 
gerate the ſound. Homer's ToxupaorioPoro Inxxuoon; contains both an imitative 


ſound, and a lively picture: but Thomſon gives us OY but noiſe, when he 
ſays, deſcribing a thunder ſtorm, , 


Follows the Iooſen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 
Cruſh'd horrible, convulſing heaven and earth. Summer. 


The following line of Pope is perhaps liable to the ſame objection : 
Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down. Thad 23. 


5. Epithets are faulty, when they overcharge a verſe ſo as to hurt its harmony, 
and incumber its motion. — 6. When they darken the ſenſe, by crowding toe 
many thoughts together. Both theſe faults appear in this paſſage : 


Her eyes in liquid light luxurious ſwim, 

And languiſh with unutterable love 

Heaven's warm bloom glows along each brightening limb, 
Where fluttering bland the veil's thin nn rove. 


Laſtly, Epithets are improper, when they recur more frequently, than the genius 
cither of the language or of the compoſition will admit. For ſome languages are 
more liberal of epithets than others, the Italian, for inſtance, than the Engliſh ; 
and ſome ſorts of verſe require a more perfect ſimplicity than others, thoſe, for 
example, that expreſs dejection or compoſure of mind, than thoſe that give utter- 
ance to enthuſiaſm, indignation, and other ardent emotions. 

In general, Epithets, that add to the ſenſe, and at the ſame time aſſiſt the har- 
mony, muſt be allowed to be ornamental, if they are not too frequent. Nor 
3 G.2 ſhould 
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poetry is to be minutely deſcribed, or that every minute deſcrip. 
tion muſt of neceſſity be a long one. Nothing has a work et. 
tect, than deſcriptions too long, too frequent, or too minute; 
— witneſs the Davideis of Cowley : —and the reader is never {6 
effectually intereſted in his ſubject, as when, by means of a fey 
circumſtances well ſelected, he is made to conceive a great Many 
others, From Virgil's Pulcherrima Dido, and the tollowing 
ſimile of Diana amidſt her nymphs *, our fancy may form for 
itſelf a picture of feminine lovelineſs and dignity more perfed 
than ever Cowley or Ovid could exhibit in their moſt elaborate 
deſcriptions, Nay, it has been juſtly remarked by the beſt cri- 
ucs T, that, in the deſcription of great objects, a certain degree 
of obſcurity, not in the language, but in the picture or notion 
preſented to the mind, has ſometimes a happy effect in produ- 
cing admiration, terror, and other emotions connected with the 
ſublime: — as when the witches in Macbeth deſcribe the horrors 


ſhould thoſe be objected to, which give to the expreſſion either delicacy or digni- 
ty. And as theſe qualities do not at all times depend on the ſame principle, be- 
ing in ſome degree determined by faſhion, is there not reafon for ſuppoſing, that 
the moſt exceptionable of Homer's epithets, thoſe I mean which he applies to his 
perſons, might in that remote age have had a propriety, whereof at preſent ve 
have no conception? The epithets aſſumed by Eaſtern kings ſeem ridiculous to an 
European; and yet perhaps may appear ſignificant and ſolemn. to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to hear them in the original language. Let it be obſerved too, that 
Homer compoſed his immortal work at a time when writing was not common; 
when people were rather hearers than readers of poetry, and could not often en- 
joy the pleaſure even of hearing it; and when, conſequently, the frequent repeti- 
tion of certain words and phraſes, being a help to memory, as well as to the right 
apprehenſion of the poet's meaning, would be thought rather a beauty than a. ble- 
miſh. The ſame thing is obſervable in ſome of our old ballads. 


*Virg. Eneid. lib. 1. verſ. 500. 
Demet. Phaler. 4 266. Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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of their employment by calling it in three words, * A deed wir n- 
« GUT A NAME,” — But it is only a great artiſt, who knows 
when to be brief in defcription, and when copious; where to 
light up his landſcape with ſunſhine, and where to cover it with 
Jarkneſs and tempeſt, To be able to do this, without ſuffer- 
ing the narration to languiſh in its progreſs, or to run out into 
an immoderate length; without hurrying us away from affecting 
objects before our paſſions have time to operate, or fixing our at- 
tention too long upon them, — it will be proper, that the poet 
confine the action of his poem to a ſhort period of time. But 
hiſtory is ſubject to no reſtraints, but thoſe of truth; and, 
without incurring blame, may take in any length of duration. 

V. The origin of nations, and the beginnings of great events, 
are little known, and ſeldom intereſting; whence the firſt part of 
every hiſtory, compared with the ſequel, is ſomewhat dry and 
tedious, But a poet muſt, even in the beginning of his work, 
intereſt the readers, and raiſe high expectation ; not by any af- 
feted pomp of ſtyle, far leſs by ample promiſes or bold profeſ- 
ſions; but by ſetting immediately before them ſome incident, 
ſtriking enough to raiſe curioſity, in regard both to its cauſes and 
to its conſequences. He muſt therefore take up his ſtory, not at 
the beginning, but in the middle; or rather, to prevent the work 
trom being too long, as near the end as poſlible: and afterwards: 
take ſome proper opportunity to inform us of the preceding e- 
vents, in the way of narrative, or by the converſation of the per- 
ſons introduced, or by ſhort and natural digreſſions, 

The aQtion of both the Iliad and Odyſſey begins about 
ix weeks before its concluſion ; although the principal events 
of the war of Troy are to be found. in the former, and 
the adventures of a ten years voyage, followed by the ſuppreſ- 
lion of a dangerous domeſtic enemy, in the latter. One of the 
firſt things mentioned by Homer in the lliad, . is a plague, which 

| Apollo» 
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Apollo in anger ſent into the Grecian army commanded by Aga- 
memnon, and now encamped before Troy. Who this Agamem- 
non was, and who the Grecians were; for what reaſon they had 


come hither; how long the ſiege had laſted; what memorable 


actions had been already performed, and in what condition both 
parties now were : —all this, and much more, we ſoon learn 
from occaſional hints and converſations interſperſed through the 
poem. | 

In the Eneid, which, though it comprehends the tranſaQtions 
of ſeven years, opens within a few months of the concluding e- 
vent, we are firſt preſented with a view of the Trojan fleet at ſea, 
and no leſs a perſon than Juno intereſting herſelf to raiſe a ſtorm 
for their deſtruction, This excites a curiofity to know ſomething 
further : who theſe Trojans were ; whence they had come, and 
whither they were bound; why they had left their own coun- 
try, and what had befallen them fince they left it. On all theſe 


points, the poet, without quitting the track of his narrative, ſoon 


gives the fulleſt information. The ſtorm riſes; the Trojans are 
driven to Africa, and hoſpitably received by the Queen of the 
country; at whoſe deſire their commander relates his adven- 
tures. 
The action of Paradiſe Loſt commences not many days before 
Adam and Eve are expelled from the garden of Eden, which 1s 
the concluding event. This poem, as its plan is incomparably 
more ſublime and more important, than that of either the Iliad 
or Eneid, opens with a far more intereſting ſcene: a multitude 
of angels and archangels ſhut up in a region of torment and 
darkneſs, and rolling on a lake of unquenchable fire. Who theſe 
angels are, and what brought them into this miſerable condition, 
we naturally wiſh to know; and the poet in due time informs us; 
partly from the converſation of the fiends themſelves ; and more 


particularly by the mouth of a happy ſpirit, ſent from heaven © 
| caution 


caution the father and mother of mankind againſt temptation, 
and confirm their good reſolutions by unfolding the dreadful ef- 
ſects of impiety and diſobedience, 

This poetical arrangement of events, ſo different from the 
hiſtorical, has other advantages beſides thoſe ariſing from brevity, 
and compactneſs of detail: it is obviouſly more affecting to the 
fancy, and more alarming to the paſſions; and, being more 
ſuitable to the order and the manner in which the actions of o- 
ther men ſtrike our ſenſes, is a more exact imitation of human 
affairs. I hear a ſudden noiſe in the ſtreet, and run to ſee what 
is the matter. An inſurrection has happened, a great multitude 
is brought together, and ſomething very important is going for- 
ward. The ſcene before me is the firſt thing that engages my at- 
tention; and is in itſelf ſo intereſting, that for a moment or 
two I look at it in ſilence and wonder. By and by, when I get 
time for reflection, I begin to inquire into the cauſe of all this 
tumult, and what it is the people would be at; and one who is 
better informed than I, explains the affair from the beginning ; or 
perhaps I make this out for myſelf, from the words and actions 
of the perſons principally concerned. This is a fort of picture * 
of poetical arrangement, both in Epic and Dramatic Compoſition ; | 
and this plan has been followed in narrative odes and ballads 
both ancient and modern. — The hiſtorian purſues a different me- 
thod, He begins perhaps with an account of the manners of a 
certain age, and of the political conſtitution of a certain country ; 
then introduces a particular perſon, gives the ſtory of his birth, 
connections, private character, purſuits, diſappointments, and of 
the events that promoted his views, and brought him acquainted 
with other turbulent ſpirits like himſelf; and fo proceeds, un- 


* This illuſtration, or ſomething very like it, I think I have read in Batteux's | 
Commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry, | 
folding, 


þ) 
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folding, according to the order of time, the cauſes, principles, 
and progreſs of the conſpiracy ; — if that be the ſubjea Which he 
undertakes to illuſtrate, It cannot be denied, that this latter me- 
thod is more favourable to calm information : but the former, 
compared with it, will be found to have all the advantages al- 
ready ſpecified, and to be more effectually productive of tha: 
mental pleaſure which depends on the paſſions and imagination, 
VI. If a work have no determinate end, it has no meaning ; 
and if it have many ends, it will diſtract by its multiplicity, U- 
nity of deſign, therefore, belongs in fome meaſure to all com- 
poſitions, whether in verſe or proſe, But to ſome it is more ef- 
ſential than to others; and to none fo much as to the higher 
poetry. In certain kinds of hiſtory, there is unity ſufficient, if 
all the events recorded be referred to one perſon; in others, if 
to one period of time, or to one people, or even to the inhahi- 
tants of one and the ſame planet. Burt it is not enough, that the 
ſubject of a poetical fable be the exploits of ane perſon; for theſe 
may be of various and even of oppoſite ſorts and tendencies, 
and take up longer time, than the nature of poetry can admit: 
— far leſs can a regular poem comprehend the affairs of one period, 
or of one people : it muſt be limited to ſome one great action or 
event, to the illuſtration of which all the ſubordinate events mult 
contribute; and theſe muſt be ſo connected with one another, as 
well as with the poet's general purpoſe, that one cannot be 


changed, tranſpoſed, or taken away, without affecting the con- 


ſiſtence and ſtability of the whole *. In itſelf an incident may 
be intereſting, a character well drawn, a deſcription beautiful; 
and yet, if it disfigure the general plan, or if it obſtruct or in- 
cumber the main action, inſtead of helping it forward, a corred 
artiſt would conſider it as but a gaudy ſuperfluity or ſplendid de- 

* Ariſtot. Poet. { 8. 
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formity; like a piece of ſcarlet cloth fowed upon a garment of a 
different colour . Not that all the parts of the fable either are, 
or can be, equally eſſential. Many deſcriptions and thoughts, of 
ttle conſequence to the plan, may be admitted for the ſake of va- 
riety; and the poet may, as well as the hiſtorian and philoſopher, 
drop his ſubje& for a time, in order to take up an affecting or 
inſtructive digreſſion. 

The doctrine of poetical digreſſions and epiſodes has been 
largely treated by the critics. I {hall only remark, that, in eſti- 
mating their propriety, three things are to be attended to : — 
their connection with the fable or ſubject ; — their own peculiar 
excellence; — and their ſubſerviency to the poet's deſign. 

1. Thoſe digreſſions, that both ariſe from and terminate in the 
ſubject; like the epiſode of the angel Raphael in Paradiſe Loft, 
and the tranfition to the death of Ceſar and the civil wars in the 
firſt book of the Georgic; are the moſt artful, and if faitably 
executed claim the higheſt praiſe : — thoſe that ariſe from, but 
do not terminate in the ſubject, are perhaps ſecond in the order 
of merit; like the ſtory of Dido in the Eneid, and the encomium 
on a country-life in the ſecond book of the Georgic : — thoſe 
come next, that terminate in, but do not riſe from the fable; of 
which there are ſeveral in the third book of the Eneid, and in 
the Odyſſey : — and thofe, that neither terminate in the fable, 
nor riſe from it, are the leaſt artful ; and if they be long, cannot 
eſcape cenfure, unleſs their beauty be very great. 

But, 2. we are willing to excuſe a beautiful epiſode, at whas- 
ever expence to the ſubject it may be introduced. They who can 
blame Virgil for obtruding upon them the charming tale of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice ! in the fourth Georgic, or Milton for the a- 
poſtrophe to W in the beginning of his third book, ou ght to 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 15. &c. 4 e 
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forfeit all title to the peruſal of good poetry; for of ſuch divine 
ſtrains one would rather be the author, than of all the books «f 
criticiſm in the world. Yet {till it is better, that an epiſode pa- 
ſeſs the beauty of connection, together with its own intrinſic ele- 
gance, than this without the other, 

Moreoyer, in judging of the propriety of epifodes, and other 
ſimilar contrivances, it may be expedient to attend, z. to the 
deſign of the poet, as diſtinguiſhed from the fable or ſubje& of the 


poem. The great deſign, for example, of Virgil, was to intereſt 


his countrymen in a poem written with a view to reconcile them 
to the perſon and government of Auguſtus. Whatever, there- 
fore, in the poem tends to promote this deſign, even though it 


ſhould, in ſome degree, hurt the contexture of the fable, is really 


a proof of the poet's judgement, and may be not only allow- 


ed but applauded. — The progreſs of the action of the Eneid may 
ſeem ro be too long obſtructed, in one place, by the ſtory of Di- 


do, which, though it riſes from the preceding part of the poem, 


has no influence upon the ſequel; and, in another, by the epi- 


ſode of Cacus, which, without injury to the able, might have 


been omitted altogether. Yet theſe epiſodes, intereſting as they | 


are to us and to all mankind, becauſe of the tranſcendent merit of 
the poetry, muſt have been ſtill more intereſting to the Romans, be- 
cauſe of their connection with the Roman affairs: for the one ac- 
counts poetically for their wars with Carthage ; and the other not 
only explains ſome of their religious ceremonies, but alſo gives 


a moſt charming rural picture of thoſe hills and yallies in the 


neighbourhood of the Tiber, on which, in after times, their 


majeſtic city was fated to ſtand, — And if we conſider, that the 


deſign of Homer's Iliad was, not only to ſhow the fatal effects of 


diſſenſion among confederates, but alſo to immortaliſe his coun- 


try, and celebrate the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in it, we {hall 


be inclined to think more favourably than eritics generally A 
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of ſome of his long ſpeeches and digreſſions; which, though to 
as they may ſeem trivial, muſt have been very intereſting to his 
countrymen, on account of the genealogies and private hiſtory 
recorded in them. — Shakeſpeare's Hiſtorical Plays, conſidered as 
Dramatic fables, and tried by the laws of Tragedy and Comedy, 
zppear very rude compoſitions. But if we attend to the poet's 
4:ſign, (as the elegant critic * has with equal truth and beauty 
explained it), we ſhall be forced to admire his judgement in the 
general conduct of thoſe pieces, as well as unequalled ſucceſs in 
the execution of particular parts. | 

There is yet another point of view (as hinted formerly) in 
which theſe digreſſions may be conſidered. If they tend to elu- 
cidate any important character, or to introduce any intereſting 
event not otherwiſe within the .compaſs of the poem, or to give 
an amiable diſplay of any particular virtue, they may be in- 
titled, not to our pardon only, but even to our admiration, how- 
ever looſely they may hang upon the fable, All theſe three ends 
are effected by that moſt beautiful epiſode of Hector and An- 
dromache in the fixth book of the Iliad; and the two laſt, by the 
no leſs beautiful one of Euryalus and Niſus, in the ninth of the 
Eneid, | = 

The beauties of poetry are diſtinguiſhable into local and uni- 
verſal. The former may reflect great honour on the poet, but 
the latter are more excellent-in themſelves; and theſe chiefly we 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have in our eye, when we ſpeak of the eſ- 
ſential characters of the art. A well- invented fable, as it is one 
of the moſt difficult operations of human genius , muſt be al- 


lowed 


* Eſſay on the writings and genius of Shakeſpeare, Pag. 55» 


+ The difficulty of conſtructing an Epic or Dramatic fable may appear from the 
bad ſucceſs of very great writers who have attempted it. Of Dramatic fables there 
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lowed to be one of the higheſt beauties of poetry. The deſign, 

as. diſtinguiſhed from the fable, may ſtand in need of comments. 
tors to explain it ; but a well-wrought fable is univerſally under. 
ſtood, and univerſally pleaſing. And if ever a poet ſhall ariſe, who 
to the art of Sophocles and. Homer, can join the correctneſs and 
delicacy of Virgil, and the energy, variety, and natural colouring 


of Shakeſpeare, the world will then ſee ſomething 3 in Poetry more 
excellent than we can at prefent conceive. 


are indeed ſeveral in the world, which may be allowed to have come near perfec- 
tion. But the beauty of Homer's fable remains unrivalled to this day. Virgil 
and Taſſo have imitated, but not equalled it, That of. Paradiſe Loſt is artful, and 
for the moſt part judicious : I am certain the author could have equalled Homer 
in this, as he has excelled him in. ſome other reſpects: — but the nature of his 
plan would not admit the introduction of ſo many incidents, as we ſee in the 
Iliad; co-operating to one determinate end; — Of the Comic Epopee we have two 
exquiſite models in Engliſh, I mean the Amelia and Tom Jones of Fielding. The 
introductory part of the latter follows indeed the hiſtorical. arrangement, in a way 
ſomewhat reſembling the practice of Euripides i in his Protogues, or at leaſt as ex- 
cuſeable: but, with this exception, we may venture to ſay, chat both fables 
would bear to be examined by Ariſtotle himſelf, and, if compared with thoſe of 
Homer, would not greatly ſuffer in the compariſpa. This author, to an amaſing 
variety of probable occurrences, and of characters well drawn, well ſupported, 

and finely contraſted, has given the moſt perfect unity, by making them all co- 
operate to one and the ſame final purpoſe. Ir yields a very pleaſing ſurpriſe to 


obſerve, in the unravelling of bis plots, particularly that of Tem Jones, how 


many. incidents, to which, becauſe of their apparent minuteneſs, we had ſcarce 
attended as they occurred in the narrative, are found to have been eſſential 
to the plot. And what heightens | our idea of the poet's art 15, that all this 
is effected by natural means, and human abilities, without any machinery : 
— white his great maſter Cervantes is obliged to work a miracle for the cure of 
Don Quixote. — Can any reaſon be aſſigned, why the inimitable Fielding, who 
was ſo perfect in Epic fable, ſhould have ſucceeded ſo indifferently i in Dramatic? 
Was it owing to the peculiarity of his genius, or of his circumſtances ? to an 
thing in the nature of Dramatic writing in general, or of that particular taſte in 
Dramatic Comedy which Congreve and nen W and whles he 
was obliged to comply with.? 


And 


And now, from the poſition formerly eſtabliſhed, that the end 
of this divine art is, fo give pleaſure, I have endeavoured to 
prove, that, whether in diſplaying the appearances of the mate- 
rial univerſe, or in imitating the workings of the human mind, 
and the varieties of human character, or in arranging and com- 
bining into one whole the ſeveral incidents and parts whereof his 
fable conſiſts, — the aim of the poet muſt be, to copy Nature, not 
as it is, but in that ſtate of perfection in which, conſiſtently with 
the particular genius of the work, and the laws of veriſimilitude, 
it may be ſuppoſed to be. 

Such, in general, is the nature of that poetry which is intend- 
ed to raiſe admiration, pity, and other /er:0us emotions. But in 
this art, as in all others, there are different degrees of excellence; 
and we have hitherto directed our view chiefly to the higheſt. 
All ſerious poets are not equally ſolicitous to improve nature. 
Euripides is ſaid to have repreſented men as they were; Sopho- 
cles, more poetically, as they ſhould or might be. Theocritus, 
in his Idyls, and Spenſer, in his Shepherd's Calendar, give us 
language and ſentiments. more nearly approaching - thoſe of the 
Rus verum et barbarum t, than what we meet with in the Paſtorals 
of Virgil and Pope. In the Hiſtorical drama, human characters 
and events muſt be according to hiſtorical truth, or at leaſt not 
fo remote from it, as to lead into any important miſapprehenſion 
of fact. And in the Hiſtorical Epic poem, ſuch as the Phar/aha- 
of Lucan, and the Campaign of Addiſon, the hiſtorical arrange-- 
ment is preferred to the poetical, as being nearer the truth. Yet 
nature is a little improved even in theſe poems. The perſons in 
Shakeſpeare's Hiſtorical Plays, and the heroes of the Pharſalia, 
talk in verſe, and ſuitably to their characters, and with a readi- 
neſs, beauty, and. harmony of expreſſion, not to be met with im: 


» Ariſtot. Poet. n + Martial: | 
real: 
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real life, nor even in hiſtory; ſpeeches are invented, and, to 
heighten the deſcription, circumſtances added, with great latitude; 
real events are rendered more compact and more ſtrictly depend- 
ent upon one another, and fictitious ones brought in, to eluci- 
date human characters, and diverſify the narration. 

The more poetry improves nature, by copying after general i. 
deas collected from extenſive obſervation, che more it partake 
(according ta Ariſtotle) of the nature of philoſophy ; the greater 
ſtretch of fancy and of obſervation it requires in the artiſt, and 
the better chance it has to be univerſally agreeable. An ordina- 
ry painter can give a portrait of a beautiful face: but from a 
number of ſuch faces to collect a general idea of beauty more 
perfect than is to be found in any individual, and then to give 
exiſtence to that idea, by drawing it upon canvas, (as Zeuxis is 
ſaid to have done when he made a famous picture of Helen *), 
is a work which one muſt poſſeſs invention and judgement, as 
well as dexterity, to be able to execute. For it is not by copying 
the eyes of one lady, the lips of another, and the noſe of a third, 
that ſuch a picture is to be formed; —a medley of this kind 
would probably be ridiculous, as a certain form of feature may 
ſait one face, which would not ſuit another: — but it is by com- 
paring together ſeveral beautiful mouths, (for example), remark- | 
ing the peculiar charm of each; and then conceiving an idea of 
that feature, different perhaps from all, and more perfe& than 
any : and thus proceeding through the ſeveral features, with a 
view, not only to the colour, ſhape, and proportion, of each 
part, but alſo to the harmony of the whole. It rarely happens, 
that an individual is ſo complete in any one quality as we could 
deſire; and though it were in the opinion of ſome, it would not 
in that of all. A lover may think his miſtreſs a model of per- 


+ Plin. Hiſt, Natur. lib. 35; 
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ſection; ſhe may have moles and freckles on her face, and an 
odd caſt of her eye; and yet he ſhall think all this becoming: 
but another man fees her in a different light ; diſcovers many 
plemiſhes perhaps, and but few beauties ; thinks her too fat or 
too lean, too ſhort or too tall. Now, what would be the conſe- 
quence, if this lady's portrait were to appear in a picture, under 
the character of Helen or Venus? The lover would admire it; 
but the reſt of the world would wonder at the painter's taſte, 
Great artiſts have, however, fallen into this error. Rubens, 
while he was drawing ſome of his pieces, would ſeem to have 
had but two ideas of feminine lovelineſs; and thoſe were copied 
from his two wives: all the world approves his conjugal partia- 
lity; but his taſte in female beauty all the world does not ap- 
prove, 

Individual objects there are, no doubt, in nature, which com- 
mand univerſal admiration. There are many women in Great 
Britain, whoſe beauty all the world would acknowledge. Nay, 
perhaps, there are ſome ſuch in every nation : for, however ca- 
pricious our taſte for beauty may be eſteemed . by modern philo- 
ſophers, I have been aſſured, that in the Weſt Indies a female ne- 
gro ſeldom paſtes for handſome among the blacks, who is not 
really ſo in the opinion of the white people. There are charac- 
ters in real life, which, with little or no heightening, might make 
a good figure even in Epic poetry : there are natural landſcapes, 
than which one could not deſire any thing of the kind more 


beautiful, Bur ſuch individuals are not the moſt common; and | 


therefore, though the rule is not without exceptions, it may, 
however, be admitted as a rule, That the poet or painter, who 
means to adapt himſelf to the general taſte, ſhould copy after ge- 

neral ideas collected from extenſive obſervation of nature. For 
the moſt part, the peculiarities of individuals are agreeable only 
to individuals; the manners of Frenchmen to Frenchmen : the 


dreſs 
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dreſs of the ſeaſon to the beaux and belles of the ſeaſon; the 


ſentiments and language of Newmarket, to the heroes of the 
turf, and their imitators, But manners and ſentiments, drefſe, 
and faces, may be imagined, which ſhall be agreeable to all why 
have a right to be pleaſed : and theſe it is the buſineſs of the imi. 
tative artiſt to invent, and to exhibit. 

Yet mere portraits are uſeful and agreeable : and poetry, even 
when it falls ſhort of this philoſophical perfection, may have 
great merit as an inſtrument of both inſtruction and pleaſure, 
Some minds have no turn to abſtract ſpeculation, and would be 
better pleaſed with a notion of an individual, than with an ie 


of a ſpecies -; or with ſceing in an Hiſtorical picture or Epic. 


poem, the portraits or characters of their acquaintance, than the 
ſame form of face or diſpoſition improved into a general idea +. 
And to moſt men, fimple unadorned nature is, at certain times, 


— 


Idea, according to the uſage of the Greek philoſophers, from whom ve 
have the word, ſignifies, A thought of the mind which is expreſſed by a ge- 
« neral term.” Netion is uſed by many Engliſh writers of credit to ſignify, A 
thought of the mind which may be expreſſed by a proper or individual name.” 
Thus, I have a notion of London, but an idea of a city; a notion of a particular 
hero, but an idea of heroiſm. Theſe two words have long been confounded by 
the beſt writers : but it were to be wiſhed, that, as the things are totally differ- 
ent, the names had been ſo too. Had this been the caſe, a great deal of confu- 
ſion peculiar to modern. philoſophy, and ariſing from an ambiguous, and almoſt 
unlimited, uſe of the word idea, might have been prevented. | 


+ An hiſtorical picture, like Weſt's Death of Wolfe, in which the faces are all 
portraits of individual heroes, and the dreſſes according to the preſent mode, 
may be more intereſting now, than if theſe had been more pictureſque, and thoſe 


expreſſive of different modifications of heroiſm. But in a future age, when 
the drefles are become unfaſhionable, and the faces no longer known, as por- 


traits, is there not reaſon to fear, that this excellent piece will loſe of its effect ? 


and 
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and in certain compoſitions, more agreeable, than the moſt ela- 
borate improvements of art; as a plain ſhort period, without 
modulation, gives a pleaſing variety to a diſcourſe. Many ſuch 
portraits of fimple nature there are in the ſubordinate parts both 
of Homer's and of Virgil's poetry: and an excellent effect they 
have (as was already obſerved) in giving probability to the fic- 
tion *, as well as in gratifying the reader's fancy with images 
diſtinct and lively, and eaſily comprehended. The hiſtorical 
plays of Shakeſpeare raiſe not our pity and terror to ſuch a 
height, as Lear, Macbeth, or Othello; but they intereſt and 
inſtruct us greatly, notwithſtanding. The rudeſt of the Eclogues 
of Theocritus, . or even of Spenſer, have by ſome authors been ex- 
tolled above thoſe of Virgil, becauſe more like real life. Nay, 
Corneille is known to have preferred the Pkarſalia to the Eneid, 
perhaps from its being nearer the truth; or perhaps from the ſub- 
lime ſentiments of Stoical 1 ſo forcibly and ſo oſtentatiouſ- 
ly diſplayed in at. 

Poets may refine upon nature too mock, as well as too Bille; 
for affectation and ruſticity are equally remote from true . 
—— The ſtyle and ſentiments of comedy ſhould no doubt be 
more correct and more pointed than thoſe of the moſt polite con- 
verſation : but to make every footman a wit, and every gentle- 
man and lady an epigrammatiſt, as Congreve has done, is an 
exceſſive and faulry refinement. The proper mediam has been 
hit by Menander and Terence, by Shakeſpeare in his happier 
ſcenes, and by Garrick, Cumberland, and ſome others of late re- 
nown, To deſeribe the paſſion of love with as little delicacy 
as ſome men {peak of it, would be unpardonable; but to tranſ- 
form it into mere platonic adoration, is to run into another ex- 
wreme, leſs criminal indeed, but too remote from univerſal truth 


* See chap. 3+ 
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to be univerſally intereſting. To the former extreme Ovid in. 
elines; and Petrarch, and his imitators, to the latter. Virgil 
has happily avoided both: but Milton has painted this paſſion, 
as diſtin from all others, with ſuch peculiar truth. and beauty, 
that we cannot think Voltaire's encomium too high, when he 
ſays, that love in all other poetry ſeems a. weakneſs, but in Para- 
diſe Loſt a virtue. There are many good ſtrokes 'of nature in 
Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd; but the author's paſſion for the Nu 
verum betrays him into ſome indelicacies “: — x cenſure that 
falls with greater weight upon Theocritus, who is often abſo- 
lutely indecent. The Italian paſtoral of Taſſo and Guarini, and 
the French of Fontenelle, run into the oppoſite extreme, (though 
in ſome parts beautifully ſimple), and diſplay a ſyſtem of rural 
manners, ſo quaint and affected as to outrage all probability, 1 
ſhould oppoſe ſeveral great names, if I were to ſay, that Virgil 
has given us the paſtoral poem in its moſt perfect ſtate; and yet 
I cannot help being of this opinion, though I have not time at 
preſent to ſpecify my reaſons. In fact, though mediocrity 
of execution in poetry be allowed to deſerve the doom pronoun- 
ced upon it by Horace ; yet is it true, notwithſtanding, that 
in this art, as in many other good things, the point of excellence 
lies in a middle between two extremes; and has been reached 
by thoſe only who ſought to improve nature as far as the genius 


* The language of this poem has been blamed, on account of its vulgarity. 

The Scotch dialect is ſufficiently ruſtic, even in its moſt improved ſtate : but in 
che Gentle Shepherd it is often debaſed' by a phraſeology not to be met with, ex 

. cept among the moſt illiterate people. Writers on paſtoral have not always been 


careful to diſtinguiſh between coarſeneſs and ſimplicity ;; ; and yer a * ſuit of 
- cloaths and a bundle of rags are not more different. 


+ Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 373. 
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of their work would permit, keeping at an equal diſtance from 
ruſticity on the one hand, and affected elegance on the other. 

If it were aſked, what effects a view of nature degraded, or 
rendered leſs perfect than the reality, would produce in poetry; 
| ſhould anſwer, The ſame which caricatura produces in paint- 
ing; —it would make the piece ludicrous. In almoſt every coun- 
tenance, there are ſome exceptionable features, by heightening 
the deformity whereof, it is eaſy to give a ridiculous likeneſs even 
of a good face. And in moſt human characters there are ble- 
miſhes, moral, intellectual, or corporeal, by exaggerating which 
tz a certain degree, you may form a comic character; as by rai- 
ſing the virtues, abilities, or external advantages of individuals, 
you form Epic or Tragic characters. I ſay, 10 a certain degree; 


for if, by their vices, want of underſtanding, or bodily infirmi- 


ties, they ſhould raiſe diſguſt, pity, or any other important emo- 
tion, they are then no longer the objects of comic ridicule; and 
it is an egregious fault in a writer to attempt to make them ſo * 
It is a fault, becauſe it proves his judgement to be perverted, 
and tends to pervert.the ſentiments, and ruin the morals of man- 
kind, * : 

But is nature always degraded in Comic performances ? I an- 
ſwer, No; neither is it always improved, as we remarked alrea- 
dy, in e poetry. Some human characters are ſo truly he- 
roic, as to raiſe admiration, without any  heightenings of poetical 
art; and ſome are ſo truly laughable, that the comic writer would 
have nothing to do, but to repreſent them as they are. Beſides, 
to raiſe laughter 1s not always the aim, either of the Epic Co- 
medy f, or of the Dramatic ; : ſublime paſſions and characters 


See Ey on Laughter, chap, 3. — 2 


+ Of the Epic Comedy, which might perhaps be called rather the Comic Ee. | 


bee, Tom Jones and Amelia are examples.” , 
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are ſometimes introduced; and theſe may be heightened as much 
as the poet finds neceſſary for his purpoſe, provided that, in his 
ſtyle, he affect no heroical elevation; and that his action, and 
the rank of his perſons, be ſuch as might probably be met 
with in common life. In regard to fable, and the order of e. 
vents, all Comedy requires, or at leaſt admits, as great perfection 
as Epic poetry itſelf. 
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Remarks on Muſic. 


S K rs 
Of Imitation. I Muſic an Imirative Art? 


AN from his birth is prone to imitation, and takes great 
- Pleaſure in it. At a time when he is too young to un- 
derſtand or attend to rules, he learns, by imitating others, to 
ſpeak, and walk, and do many other things equally requiſite to 
life and happineſs, Moſt of the ſports: of children are imita- 
tive, and many of them dramatical. Mimickry occafions 
laughter; and a juſt imitation of human life upon the ſtage is 
highly delightful. to perſons. of all ranks, "EY and capa- 
cities. 
Our natural propenfity te imitation may in part aceount for 
the pleaſure it yields: for that is always pleaſing which grati- 


fies natural propenſity ; nay, to pleaſe, and to gratify, are almoſt 
ſynonymous 
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ſynonymous terms. Yet the peculiar charm of imitation may 
alſo be accounted for upon other principles. To compare a copy 
with the original, and trace out the particulars wherein they 
differ and wherein they reſemble, is in itſelf a pleaſing. exerciſe 
to the mind; and, when accompanied with admiration of the 
object imitated, and of the genius of the imitator, conveys a moſt 
intenſe delight; which may be rendered ſtill more intenſe by 
the agreeable qualities of the igſlrument of imitation, —by the 
beauty of the colours in painting, by the harmony of the lan- 
guage in poetry; and in muſic, by the ſweetneſs, mellowneſs, 
pathos, and other pleaſing varieties of vocal and inſtrumental 
found, And if to all this there be added, the merit of a moral 
deſign, Imitation will then ſhine forth in her moſt amiable form, 
and the enraptured heart acknowledge her powers of pleaſing to- 
be irreſiſtible. | 

Such 1s the delight we have in imitation, that what would in 
nſelf give neither pleaſure nor pain, may become agreeable when 
well imitated. We ſee without emotion many faces, and other 
familiar objects; but a good picture even of a ſtone, or common 
plant, is not beheld with indifference. No wonder, then, that 
what is agreeable in itſelf, ſhould, when furveyed through the 
medium of ſkilful imitation, be highly agreeable; A good por- 
trait of a grim countenance is pleaſing; but a portrait equally 
good of a beautiful one is ſtill more ſo; Nay, though a man in 
2 violent paſſion, a monſtrous wild beaſt, or a body agonized 
with pain, be a moſt unpleafing ſpectacle, a picture, or poetical 
deſcription of it, may be contemplated with delight“; the plea- 
fure we take in the artiſt's ingenuity, joined to our conſciouſneſs: 
that the object before us is not real, being more than ſufficient: 
to counterbalance every diſagreeable feeling oecaſioned by the- 


* Ariſtot. Poet. ſect. 4.3 Gerard on Taſte,, part 1. oct. 3. 
a deformity: 


* 
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deformity of the figure *. Even human vices, infirmities, and 
misfortunes, when well repreſented on the ſtage, form a moſt ; in. 
tereſting amuſement. So great is the charm of imitation. 

That has been thought a very myſterious pleaſure, which we 
take in witneſſing tragical imitations of human action, even 
while they move us to pity and ſorrow. Several cauſes ſeem to 
co-operate in producing it. f. It gives an agreeable agitation 
to the mind, to be deeply intereſted in any event, that is not at- 
tended with real harm to ourſelves or others. Nay, certain e- 
vents of the moſt ſubſtantial diſtreſs would ſeem to give a gloomy 
entertainment to ſome minds: elſe why ſhould men run ſo ea- 
gerly to ſee {hipwrecks, executions, riots, and even battles, and 
fields of ſlaughter? But the diſtreſs upon the ſtage neither is, 
nor 1s believed to be, real; .and therefore the agreeable exerciſc 
it may give to the mind is not allayed by any bitter reflections, 
but is rather heightened by this conſideration, -that the whole is 
imaginary, To thoſe who miſtake it for real, as children are 


Pictures, however, of great merit as imitations, and valuable for the mora- 
lity of the deſign, may yet be too horrid to be contemplated with pleaſure. A 
robber, who had broke into a repoſitory of the dead, in order to plunder a 
corpſe of ſome rich ornaments, is ſaid to have been ſo affected with the hideous 
' ſpectacle of mortality which preſented itſelf when he opened the coffin, that he 

flunk away, trembling and weeping, without being able to execute his purpoſe. . 
have met with an excellent print upon this ſubject; but was never able to look at 
it for half a minute together. Too many objects of the ſame character may be 
ſeen in Hogarth's Progreſs of Cruelty, There is another claſs of ſhocking i. 
deas, which poets have not always been ſufficiently careful ro avoid. Juvenal and 
Swift, and even Pope himſelf, have given us deſcriptions which it turns one's ſto- 
mach to think of. And I muſt confeſs, that, notwithſtanding the authority of 
Atterbury and Addiſon, and the general merit 'of the paſſage, I could never re- 
concile myſelf to ſome filthy ideas, which, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of 


Mr Voltaire, Milton has unwarily introduced in the famous e of Sin and 
Death. 
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{aid to do ſometimes, it gives no pleaſure, but intenſe pain. 
2. Throughout the performance, we admire the genius of the 
poet, as it appears in the language and ſentiments, in the right 
conduct of the fable, in diverſifying and ſupporting the charac- 
ters, and in deviſing incidents affecting in themſelves, and con- 
ducive to the main deſign. 3. The ingenuity of the actors muſt 
be allowed to be a principal cauſe of the pleaſure with which we 
witneſs either tragedy or comedy. A bad play well acted may 
pleaſe, and in fact often does; but a good play ill acted is into- 
lerable. 4. We ſympathiſe with the emotions of the audience, 
and this heightens our own. . For I apprehend, that no perſon of 
ſenſibility would chuſe to be the ſole ſpectator of a play, if he 
had it in his power to ſee it in company with a multitude. 
When we have read by ourſelves a pleaſing narrative, till it has 
loſt every charm that novelty can beſtow, we may renew 1ts re- 
liſh by reading it in company, and perhaps be even more enter- 
tained than at the firſt peruſal. 5. The ornaments of the theatre, 
the muſic, the ſcenery, the ſplendor of the company, nay the 
very dreſs of the players, muſt be allowed to contribute ſome» 
thing to our amuſement : elſe why do managers expend ſo much 
money in decoration ? And, laſtly, let it be obſerved, that there 
is ſomething very peculiar in the nature of pity. The pain, how- 
ever exquiſite, that accompanies this amiable affection, is ſuch, 
that a man of a generous. mind would not diſqualify himſelf for 
it, even if he could: nor is the luxury of woe,” that we read 
of in poetry, a mere figure of ſpeech, but a real ſenſation, where- 
with every perſon of humanity is. acquainted, by frequent ex- 
perience, Pity produces a tenderneſs of heart very friendly to- 
virtuous impreſſions. It inclines us to be circumſpect and lowly, 
and ſenſible of the uncertainty of human things, and of our de- 
pendence upon the great Author of our being; while continued 
Joy and proſperity. harden the " aud render men proud, ir- 
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religious, and inattentive: ſo that Solomon had good reaſon for 
3 that ** by the ſadneſs of the countenance the heart i; 

© made better.” The exerciſe of pity, even towards imaginary 
ſufferings, cannot fail to give pleaſure, if attended, as it general. 
ly is, with the approbation of reaſon and conſcience, declari 
it to be a virtuous affection, productive of ſignal benefit to ſo- 
ciety, and peculiarly ſuitable to our condition, honourable to our 
nature, and amiable in the eyes of our fellow- creatures 

Since Imitation is ſo plentiful a ſource of pleaſure, we 5 
not wonder, that the imitative arts of poetry and painting 
ſhould have been greatly eſteemed in every ealightened age. 
The imitation itſelf, which is the work of the artiſt, is agree- 
able; the thing imitated, which is nature, is alſo agreeable; 
and 1s not the ſame thing true of the inſtrument of imitation ? 
Or does any one doubt, whether harmonious language be plea- 
ſing to the ear, or certain TN RAN of colour dann to 
the eye? 


Shall I apply theſe, and the preceding reaſonings, to — Mu- 
ſical Art alſo, which I have elſewhere called, and which is gene- 
rally underſtood to be, Imitative? Shall I ſay, that ſome me- 
lodies pleaſe, becauſe they imitate nature, and that others, which 
do not imitate nature, are therefore unpleaſing? — that an air ex- 
preſſive of devotion, for example, is agreeable, becauſe it pre- 
ſents us with an imitation of thoſe ſounds by which devotion 
does naturally expreſs itſelf ? —— Such an - affirmation would 
hardly paſs upon the reader; notwithſtanding the plauſibility it 
might ſeem to derive from that ſtrict analogy which all the fine 


* Since theſe remarks were written, Dr Campbell has publiſhed a very accu- 
rate and ingenious diſſertation on this ſuhject. See his Phileſe; hy of Rhetorit, 
vol. 1. Foy | * 5 | 
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arts are ſuppoſed to bear to one another. He would aſk, What 
is the natural ſound of devotion? Where is it to be heard ? 
When was it heard ? What reſemblance is there between Han- 
del's Tz Deum, and the tone of voice natural to a perſon ex- 
preſſing, by articulate found, his veneration of the Divine Cha- 
rater and Providence? — In fact, 1 apprehend, that critics have 
erred a little in their determinations upon this ſubject, from an 
opinion, that Mufic, Painting, and Poetry, are all imitative arts. 
I hope at leaſt I may ſay, without offence, that while this was my 
opinion, I was always conſcious of ſome unaccountable confuſion 
of thought, whenever I en to e it in * way of de- 
tail to others. : 
But while I thus W thut Muße is not an imitative art, 
mean no diſreſpect to Ariftotte, who ſeems in the beginning of 
his Poetics to declare the contrary. It is not the whole, but the 
greater part of muſic, which that philoſopher calls Imitative; and 
[ agree with him ſo far as to Allow this property to ſome muſic, 
though not to all. But he ſpeaks of the ancient muſic, and 1 
of the modern; and to one who confiders how very little we 
| know Fen former, it will not appear a contradiction to ſay, 
that che one en ab been Oy Oy che card is 
not. 11 10 
Nor do I mean ind Ws e when 1 would ſtrike it 
off the liſt of irifitative arts. I allo it to be a fine-art, and to 
have great influence on the human ſoul: I grant, that, by its 
power of raiſing « variety of agreeable emotions in the heurer, it 
proves its relation to poetry, and that it never appears to the beſt 
advantage but with poetry for its interpreter : and I am ſatisfietl, 
chat, though muſical genius may ſubſiſt without poetical taſte, 
and poetical genius without muſical taſte; yet cheſe two talents 
united might accompliſh HOKE ono thin either could do 
ſingly. — ah too, thaß che principles and eſſential rules 
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of this art are as really founded in nature, as thoſe of poetry and 
painting. But when I am aſked, What part of nature is imita- 
ted in any good picture or poem, I find I can give a definite an. 
ſwer: whereas, when I am aſked, What part of nature is imi. 
tated in Handel's Water-muſic, for inſtance, or in Corelli's eighth 
concerto, or in any particular Engliſh ſong or Scotch tune, I find 
I can give no definite anſwer : — though no doubt I might lay 
ſome plauſible things; or perhaps, after much refinement, be able 
to ſhow, that Muſic may, by one ſhift or other, be made an imi- 


tative art, provided you allow me to give any RY [ pleaſe to 
the word imitative. 


Muſic is imitative, when it readily puts one in mind of the 
thing imitated. If an explication be neceſſary, and if, after all, 
we find it difficult to recogniſe any exact ſimilitude, I would not 
call ſuch muſic an imitation of nature; but᷑ conſider it as. upon a 
footing, in point of likeneſs, with thoſe pictures, wherein the 
action cannot be known but by a label proceeding from the 

mouth of the agent, nor the ſpecies of animal aſcertained with- 
out a name written under it. But between imitation in muſic 
and imitation in painting, there is this one eſſential difference: 
— a bad picture 1s always a bad imitation of nature, and a good 
picture is neceſſarily a good imitation; but muſic may be exact- 
ly imitative, and yet intolerably bad; or not at all imitative, 
and yet perfectly good. I have heard, that the Paftorale in the 
eighth of Corelli's Concertos (which appears by the inſcription to 
haye been compoſed for the night of the Nativity) was intended 
for an imitation of the ſong of angels hovering aboye the fields 
of Bethlehem, and gradually ſoaring up to heaven. The mulic, 
however, is not ſuch as would of itſelf convey this idea : and, 
even with the help of the commentary, it requires a lively fancy 
to connect the various movements and melodies of the piece with 
the motions and evolutions of the a hoſt; as 7 
> c * 7 ying 
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flying off, and ſometimes returning; ſinging ſometimes in one 
quarter of the ſky, and ſometimes in another; now in one or 
two parts, and now in full chorus. It is not e that the au- 
chor intended any imitation; and whether he did or not, is a 
matter of no conſequence; for the muſic will continue to pleaſe, 
when the tradition is no more remembered. The harmonies of 
this paſtorale are indeed ſo uncommon, and fo raviſhingly ſweet, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible not to think of heaven when one 
hears them. I would not call them imitative; but I believe they 
are finer than any imitative muſic in the world. | 
Sounds in themſelves can imitate nothing directly but ſounds, 
nor in their motions any thing but motions. But the natural 
ſounds and motions that muſic is allowed to imitate, are but 
few, For, firſt, they muſt all be conſiſtent with the fundamen- 
tal principles of the art, and not repugnant either to melody 
or to harmony. Now, the foundation of all true muſic, and the 
moſt perfect of all muſical inſtruments, is the human voice; 
which is therefore the prototype of the muſical ſcale, and a 
ſtandard of muſical ſound. Noiſes, therefore, and inharmonious 
notes of every kind, which a good voice cannot utter without 
ſtraining, ought to be excluded from this pleaſing art: for it is 
impoſſible, that thoſe vocal ſounds which require any unnatural 
efforts, either of the finger or ſpeaker, ſhould ever give perma- 
nent gratification to the hearer. I ſay, permanent gratification; 
for! deny not, that the preternatural fcreams of an Italian ſing- 
er may occaſion ſurpriſe, and momentary amuſement : but thoſe 
(creams are not muſic; they are admired, not for their proprie- 
ty or pathos, but, like rope-dancing, and the eating of fire, mere- 
ly becauſe they are uncommon and difficult. Beſides, the 
end of all genuine muſic is, to introduce into the human mind 
certain affections, or ſuſceptibilities of affection. Now, all the 
affections, over which muſic has any power, are of the a greeable 
| | . 2 K 2 | kind, 
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kind. And therefore, in this art, no imitations of natural ſound 
or motion, but ſuch as tend to inſpire agreeable afteQiong, ought 
ever to find a place, The ſong of certain birds, the murmur of 
a ſtream, the ſhouts of multitudes, the tumult of a ſtorm, th, 
roar. of thunder, or a chime of bells, are ſounds. connected with 
agreeable or ſublime affections, and reconcileable beth with me. 
lody and with harmony; and may therefore be-imitated, when 
the artiſt has occaſion for them: but the erowing of cocks, the 
barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, the grunting of ſwine, 
the gabbling of geeſe, the cackling of a hen, the braying of an 
aſs, the creaking of a ſaw, or the rumbling of a capt-wheel, 
would render the beſt muſic, ridiculous, The movement of a 
dance may be imitated, or the ſtately pace of an embattled le- 
gion; but the hobble of a trotting horſe would be intolerable. 
There is another ſort of imitation by ſound, which ought ne- 
ver to be heard, or ſeen, in muſic. To expreſs the local eleva- 
tion of objects by what we call High notes, and their depreſſion 
by low or deep notes, has no more propriety in it, than any other 
pun. We call notes high or low, with reſpect of their fituation in 
the written ſcale, There would have been no abſurdity in ex- 
preſſing the higheſt notes by characters placed at the bottom of 
the ſcale or muſical line, and the loweſt notes by characters 
placed at the top of it, if cuſtom or accident had fo determined. 
And there is reafon to-think, that ſomething like this actually 
obtained in the mufical ſcale of the ancients. At leaſt it is pro- 
bable, that the deepeſt or graveſt ſound. was. called Summa by the 
Romans, and. the ſhrilleſt or acuteſt Ina; which might be owing 
to the conſtruction of their inſtruments; the ſtring that ſound- 
ed the former being perhaps. higheſt in place, and that which 
ſounded the laiter loweſt. — Yet ſome people would think a fong 
faulty, if the word heaven was ſet to what we. call a ſow note, or 
the word hell. to what we call a high one. 


All 
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All theſe ſorts of illicit imitation have been practiſed, and by 
hoſe too from whom better things were expected. This abuſe of 
noble art did not eſcape the ſatire of Swift; who, though deaf 
to the charms of muſic, was not blind to the abſurdity of mu- 
ficians. He recommended it to Dr Ecchn,; an ingenious gentle- 
man of Ireland, to compoſe: a Cantata in ridicule of this puerile 
mimicry. Here we have motions imitated, which are the moſt in- 
harmonious, and the leaſt connected with human affections; as 
the trotting, ambling, and galloping, of Pegaſus; and ſounds the 
moſt unmuſical, as crackling and ſniveling, and rough royſtering 
ruftic roaring firains : the words high and deep have high and 
deep notes ſet to them; a ſeries of ſhort notes of equal lengths 
are introduced, to imitate ' ſhiuvering and ſhaking; an irregular 
rant of quick ſounds, to expreſs rambling; a ſudden riſe of the 
voice, from a low to a high pitch, to denote flying above the 
ſix; a ridiculous run of chromatic diviſions on the words Celia 
dies; with other droll contrivances of a like nature. In a word, 
Swift's Cantata alone may convince. any perſon, that muſic uni- 
formly imitative would be ridiculous. I juſt obſerve in paſl- 
ing, that the ſatire of this piece is levelled, not at abſurd imita- 
tion only, but alſo at ſome other muſical improprieties; ſuch as- 
the idle repetition of the ſame words, the running of long extra- 
vagant diviſions upon one ne, and the ſetting of words to mu- 
lie that have no meaning. 5 

If I were entitled to ſuggeſt. any rules in this art, T would: 
bumbly propoſe, * (and. a great muſician and ingenious writer 
ſeems to be of the ſame mind *), that no imitation ſhould. ever” 
be introduced into muſic purely inſtrumental. Of vocal melody 


the expreſſion! is, or ought to be; aſcertained by the poetry; but: 
the expreſſion of the beſt inſtrumental muſic 3 18 ambiguous. In: 


* Aviſon on Muſical Expreſſi 
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this, therefore, there is nothing to lead the mind of the hearer to 
recogniſe the imitation, which, though both legitimate and a0. 
curate, would run the riſk of being overlooked and loſt. If, 2. 
gain, it were ſo very exact, as to lead our thoughts inſtantly to 
the thing imitated, we ſhould be apt to attend to the imitation 
only, ſo as to remain inſenſible to the general effect of the piece 
In a word, I am inclined to think, that imitation in an inſtru- 
mental concerto would produce eicher no effect, or a bad one 
The ſame reaſons would exclude it from inſtrumental or; pro- 
_ vided they were ſuch as deferve to be called muſic : — if they be 
contrived only to ſhow the dexterity of the performer, imitations, 
and all poſſible varieties of ſound, may be thrown in ad libitum; 
any thing will do, that can aſtonifh the audience; but to ſuch 
fiddling or fingering I would no more give the honourable name 
of Muſic, than I would apply _ of Poetry to Pope's © Flut- 
< tering ſpread thy purple ne a Swift 8 O08 on Ditto 
and Mhiſton. 

In vocal muſic, truly Tuck, the words render the expreſſion 
determinate, and fix the hearer's attention upon it. Here there- 
fore legitimate imitations may be employed; both becauſe the 
ſubject of the ſong will render them intelligible, and becauſe the 
attention of the hearer 1s in no danger of being ſeduced from the 
principal air, Yet even here, theſe imitations muſt be laid upon 
the inſtrumental accompaniment, and by no means 'attempted 
by the finger, unleſs they are expreſſive, and muſical, and may 
be eaſily managed by the voice. In the ſong, which is the prin- 
cipal part, expreſſion ſhould be predominant, and imitations ne- 
ver uſed at all, except to aſſiſt the expreſſion. Beſides, the tones 
of the human voice, though the moſt pathetic of all ſounds, are 
not ſuited to the quirks of imitative melody, which will always 
appear to beſt advantage on an inſtrument. In the firſt | va of 
that excellent ſong, Hide me from day's gairiſh eye, m_ 

hea he, bn "0 «| 
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« the bee with honey'd thigh * At her flowery work does ſing, 
« And the waters murmuring, With ſuch concert as they 
© keep, © Intice the dewy feather'd ſleep, — Handel imitates 
the murmur of groves and waters by the accompaniment of te- 
nors: in another ſong of the ſame Oratorio, *© On a plat of 
« riſing ground, I hear the far- off curfew ſound, ** Over ſome 
« wide-water'd ſhore, ©* Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar,” — he 
makes the baſs imitate the evening-bell: in another fine ſong, 
« Huſh, ye pretty warbling choir,” — he accompanies the voice 
with a flageolet rhat imitates the ſinging of birds: in the © Sweet 
bird that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly,” the chief accompaniment is 
a German flute imitating occaſtonally the notes of the nighringale. 
Sometimes, where expreſſion and imitation happen to coincide, 
and the latter is eaſily managed by the voice, he makes the ſong 
__ imitative. Thus, in that ſong, * Let the merry bells ring 

round, And the jocund rebecks ſound, © To many a youth 

and many a maid, ** Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade,” — he 
makes the voice in the beginning imitate the found of a chime 
of bells, and in the end the motion and gaiety of a dance. 

Of theſe imitations no body will queſtion the propriety. But 
Handel, notwithſtanding his inexhauſtible invention, and wonder- 
ful talents in the ſublime and pathetic, is ſubje& to fits of tri- 
fling, and frequently errs in the application of his imitative con- 
_ trivances, In that ſong What paſſion cannot muſic raiſe and 
* quell,” when he comes to the words, His liſtening brethren 
© ſtood around, And wondering on their faces fell, — the 


accompanying violoncello falls ſaddenly from a quick and high 


movement to a very deep and long note. In another ſong of the 
ame piece , Sharp-violins proclaim ** Their jealous pangs and 
© def peration, Fury, frantic indi Fan * Depth of pains 


* Dryden's Ode on St Cccilia's PTY 
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and height of paſſion, * For the fair diſdainful dame;” 
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—the 
words Depth of pains and height of paſſion,” are thrice repeated 


to different keys; and the notes of the firſt clauſe are conſtantly 
deep, and thoſe of the fecond as regularly hzgh. The poet how- 
ever is not leſs blameable than the muſician. — And many other 


examples of the ſame kind might be nn from the works 
of this great artiſt *, 


What has been ſaid may ſerve to ſhow both the extent, and 
the merit of Imitative Muſic . It extends to thoſe natural 
ſounds and motions only, which are agreeable in themſelves, 
conſiſtent with melody and harmony, and aſſociated with agree- 
able affections and fentiments. Its merit is ſo inconſiderable, 
that muſic purely inſtrumental is rather hurt than improved by 


it; and vocal muſic employs it only as a help to the expreſſion, 


except in ſome rare caſes, where the imitation is itſelf expreſſive 
as well as agrecabic; and at. the ſame time within the | it of the 
human voice. 


The beſt maſters toy it w. as a maxim, ling addy i and 
harmony are not to be deferted, even for the ſake of expreſſion it- 
ſelf f. Expreſſion that is not conſiſtent with theſe is not muſical 
expreſſion; and a compoſer who does not render them conſiſtent, 


* That — 8 N54 ode of Shakeſpeare, « When daiſies 5d and Siler 


e blue,” has been ſet to muſic by Mr Leveridge ; who makes the finger imitate, 


not only the note of the cuckoo, (which may be allowed, becauſe exfily _— 
and perfect muſical), but alſo the ſhrick of the o. | 


'F By Lnieads Muſic 1 muſt always be 1 4 004 to mean, cer which imi- 
rates natural ſounds and motions. Fugues, and other ſimilar contrivances, which, 


like echoes, repeat or imitate Wee n of the nen it belongs not 
to this place to 9 ; 


t Aviſon on Mudcal Expreſſion, page 56 
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violates the eſſential rules of his art“. If we compare Imitation 
with Expreſſion, the ſuperiority .of the latter will be evident. 
Imitation without Expr efhon is nothing: Imitation detrimental 
to Exprefſion is faulty: Imitation is never tolerable, at leaſt in 


+ Harmony and Melody are as eſſentiul to genuine muſic, as perſpective is to 
painting. However ſolicitous a painter may be to give expreſſion to the figures in 
his back ground, he muſt not ftrengthen their colour, nor define their outlines, 
ſo as to hurt the perſpeCtive by bringing them too near. A muſician will be e- 
qually faulty, if he violate the harmony of his piece, in order to heighten the 
pathos. There is likewiſe in poetry ſomething analogous to this. In thoſe poems 
that require a regular and uniform verſiſication, a poet may perhaps, in ſome 
rare inſtances, be allowed to break through the rules of his verſe, for the ſake 
of rendering his numbers more emphatical. Milton at leaſt is intitled to take 
ſuch a liberty : | 


Burn'd after them to the bottomleſs pit. Parad. Loft, 


And Virgil 2 


Proluit inſano contorquens vortice fylvas 
Fluvi orum rex Eridanus. <—— - cor. i. 


And Homer: 


his wir domes nl paevi SE] N. tad i, 


Put theſe licences muſt not be too glaring : and therefore I know not whether 
Dyer is not blameable for giving us, in order to render his numbers imitative, a 
Trochaic verſe of four feet and an half, inſtead of an Iambic of five: 


| The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, midſt his oraiſon hears 
Aghaſt the voice of Time; diſparting towers IG BE 
Tumbling all precipitate, dun daſb'd, | | , 
Rattling around, &c. A Ruins of Rane. N 
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ſerious muſic, except it promote and be ſabſervient to Expreſſion, 
If then the higheſt excellence may be attained in inſtruments 
muſic, without imitation ; and if, even in vocal muſic, imitation 
have only a ſecondary merit; it muſt follow, that the i mitation 
of nature is not eſſential to this art; though ſometimes, when 
judiciouſly employed, it may be ornamental. | 
Different paſſions and ſentiments do indeed give different tones 
and accents to the human voice, But can the tones of the moſt 
pathetic melody be ſaid to bear a reſemblance to the voice of 2 
man or woman ſpeaking from the impulſe of paſſion ? — The fat 
key, or minor mode, is found to be well adapted to a melancholy 
ſubject; and, if I were diſpoſed to refine upon the imitative qua- 
lities of the art, I would give this for a reaſon, that melancholy, 
by depreſſing the ſpirits, weakens the voice, and makes it riſe 
rather by minor thirds, which conſiſt of but four ſemitones, than 
by major thirds, which conſiſt of five. But is not this reaſon 
more ſubtle than ſolid? Are there not melancholy airs in the 
ſharp key, and chearful ones in the fat? Nay, in the fame 
air, do we not often meet with a tranſition from the one key to 
the other, without any ſenſible change in the expreſſion ? 
Courage is apt to vent itſelf in a ſtrong tone of voice : but 
can no muſical ſtrains inſpire fortitude, but ſuch as are ſono- 
rous ? The Lacedemonians did not think ſo; otherwiſe they 
would not have uſed the muſic of ſoft pipes when advancing to 
battle *. If it be objected, that the firm deliberate valour, which 
the Spartan muſic was intended to inſpire, does not expreſs itſelf 
in a bluſtering, but rather in a gentle accent, reſembling the 
muſic of ſoft pipes, I would recommend it to the objector to 
chuſe, from all the muſic he is acquainted with, -ſuch, an air as 


be thinks would moſt effectually awaken his courage; and then 


„Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. cap. 11. 
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conſider, how far that animating ſtrain can be ſaid to reſemble, 
the accent of a commander complimenting his troops after a 
victory, or encouraging them before it. Shakeſpeare ſpeaks of 
the © ſpirit-ſtirring drum;“ and a moſt emphatical epithet it 
muſt be allowed to be. But why does the drum excite courage ? 
Is it becauſe the /ound imitates the voice of a valiant man? or 
does the motion of the drumſticks bear any ſimilitude to that of his 
legs or arms? 

Many Chriſtians (1 with. I cowld fay all) know to their hen 
experience, that the tones of the organ have a wonderful power 
in raiſing and animating devout affections. But will it be 
ſaid, that there is any reſemblance between the ſound of that 
noble inſtrument, or the fineſt compoſitions that can be played 
on it, and the. voice of- a human creature employed in an act of 
worſhip ? 

One of the moſt affecting ſtyles in nll the Paſtoral. Hemp 
airs put us in mind of the country, of rural fights and rural 
* ſounds,” and diſpoſe the heart to that chearful tranquillity, that 
pleaſing melancholy, that vernal delight,” which groves and 
ſtreams, flocks and herds, hills and vallies, inſpire. But of what 
are theſe paſtoral airs imitative ? Is it of the murmur of waters, 
the warbling of groves, the lowing of herds, the bleating of 
flocks, or the echo of vales and mountains? Many airs are 
paitoral, which imitate none of theſe things. What then do they: 
imitate ? — the. ſongs 0 ploughmen, milkmaids, and ſhepherds ? 
Les: they are ſuch, as we think we have heard, or. might have 
heard, ſung by the inhabitants of the country. Then they muſt 
reſemble country- ſongs; and if ſo, theſe ſongs muſt alſo be in 
the paſtoral ſtyle, Of what then are theſe country-ſongs, the 
ſuppoſed archetypes of paſtoral muſic, imitative? Is it of other 
country-ſongs? This ſhifts the difficulty a ſtep backward, but 
does not by any means take it away. ls it of rural ſounds, pro- 
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ceeding from things animated, or from things inanimate? or of 
rural motions— of men, beaſts, or birds ? of winds, woods, or 
waters? —In a word, an air may be paſtoral, and in the higheſt 
degree pleaſing, which imitates neither ſound: nor mn nor any 
ching elſe whatever. 

After all, it muſt be acknowledged; that hare 1s ſome relation 
at leaſt, or analogy, if not fimilitude, between certain muſical 
ſounds, and mental affections. Soft muſic may be conſider- 
ed as analogous: to gentle emotions; and loud muſic,” if the 
tones are {ſweet and not too rapid, to ſublime ones; and 2 
quick ſucceſſion of noiſy notes, like thoſe we hear from a drum, 
feems to have ſome relation to hurry and impetuoſity of paſſion. 
Sometimes, too, there is from nature, and ſometimes there comes 
to be from cuſtom, a connection between certain muſical inſtru- 
ments, and certain places and occaſions. Thus a flute, hautboy, 
or bagpipe, is better adapted to the purpoſes. of rural muſic, than 
a fiddle, organ, or harpſichord, becauſe more portable, and leſs. 
liable to injury from the weather: thus an organ, en account 
both of its ſize and loudneſs, requires to be placed in a church, 
or ſome large apartment: thus. violins and violoncellos, to which 
any degree of damp may prove hurtful, are naturally adapted to 
domeſtic uſe; while drums and trumpets, fifes and french horns, 
are. better ſuited to the ſervice of the field. Hence it happens, 
that particular tones and modes of muſic acquire ſuch a connec- 
tion with particular places, occaſions, and ſentiments, that by 
hearing the former we are put in mind of the latter, ſo as to be 
affected with them more or leſs, according to the eircumſtances. 
The ſound of an organ, for example, puts one in mind of 
a church, and of the affections ſuitable to that place; mi- 
ltary muſic, of military ideas; and flutes: and hauthoys, of the 
thoughts and images peculiar to rural life. This may ſerve in 
part to account for muſical en or efficacy ; that is, to 


explain 
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explain how it comes to paſs, that certain paſſions are raiſed, or 
certain ideas ſuggeſted, by certain kinds of mafic : but this does 
not prove muſic to be an imitative art, in the ſame ſenſe where- 
in painting and poetry are called imitative, For between a picture 
and its original; between the ideas ſuggeſted by a poetical de- 
{cription and the objects deſcribed, there is a ſtrict ſimilitude: but 
between ſoft muſic and a calm temper there is no ſtrict ſimilitude; 
and between the found of a drum or of an organ and the affection 
of courage or of devotion, between the muſic of flutes and a pa- 
ſtoral life, between a concert of violins and a chearful company, 
there is only an accidental connection, formed by cuſtom, and 


founded rather on the nature of he inftruments, than on that of 


the muſic, 

It may perhaps be 8 that man learned to ſing by imi- 
tating the birds; and therefore, as vocal muſic is allowed to have 
been the prototype of inſtrumental, that the whole art muſt have 
been eſſentially imitative. Granting the fact, this only we could: 
mfer from it, that the art was imitative at firſt; but that it ſtilbcon- 
tinues to be ſo, does not follow ; for it cannot be ſaid, either that 
the ſtyle of our muſic reſembles: that of birds, or that our muſical 
compoſers make the ſong of birds the model of their compoſir 
tions, But it is vain to argue from hypotheſis: and the fact be- 
fore us, though taken for granted by ſome authors, is deſtitute 
of evidence, and plainly abſurd. How can it be imagined, that 
mankind learned to ſing by imitating the feathered race? I would 
as ſoon ſuppoſe; that we learned to ſpeak by imitating the neigh: 
of a horſe, or to walk by obſerving the motion of fiſhes in 
water; or that the political conſtitution. of Great Britain was: 
formed upon the plan of an ant-hillock. Every muſician, who: 


is but moderately inſtructed: in the principles of his art, knows, 
and can prove, that, in the ſharp . ſeries at leaſt, the diviſions of the: 


diatonic ſcale, which is the ſtandard: of human muſic, are no ar- 
tificial 


tificial contrivance, but have a real foundation in nature: but 
the ſinging of birds, if we except the cuckoo and one or tw, 
more, is not reducible to that ſcale, nor to any other that was e. 
ver invented by man; for birds diverſify their notes by interval; 
which the human organs cannot imitate without unnatural ef. 
forts, and which therefore it 1s not to be ſuppoſed that human 
art will ever attempt to expreſs by written ſyntbols. In a word, 
it is plain, that nature intended one kind of muſic for men, 
and another for birds: and we have no more reaſon to think, 
that the former was derived by. imitation from the latter, than 
that the neſts of a rookery were the prototype of the Gothic archi- 
tecture, or the combs in a bee-hive of the Grecian. 

Muſic, therefore, is pleaſing, not becauſe it is imitative, but 
becauſe certain melodies and harmonies have an aptitude to raiſe 
certain paſſions, affections, and ſentiments in the ſoul. And, 
conſequently, the pleaſures we derive from melody and harmony 

are ſeldom or never reſolvable into that delight which the human 
mind receives from the imitation of nature, 

All this, it may be ſaid, is but a diſpute avon a word, Be 
it ſo: but it is, notwithſtanding, a diſpute ſomewhat material 
both to art and to ſcience. It is material, in ſcience, that philo- 
ſophers have a determined meaning to their words, and that 
things be referred to their proper claſſes. And it is of import- 
ance to every art, that its deſign and end be rightly underſtood, 

and that artiſts be not taught to believe that to be eflential to it, 
which is only adventitious, often impertinent, for the moſt 90 
unneceſſary, and at beſt but ornamental. 
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Hrw are the pleaſures we derive from Muſic to be accounted for ? 


T was ſaid, that certain melodies and harmonies have an apti- 
tude to raiſe certain paſſions, affections, and ſentiments, in the 


human ſoul. Let us now inquire a little into the nature of this 


aptitude ; by endeavouring, from acknowledged principles of the 
human conſtitution, to explain the cauſe of that pleaſure which 


mankind derive from muſic, I am well aware of the delicacy 


of the argument, and of my inability to do it juſtice ; and there- 
fore I promiſe no complete inveſtigation, nor indeed any thing 


more than a few curſory remarks. As I have no theory to ſup- 
port, and as this topic, though it may amuſe, 1s not of any 
great utility, I ſhall be neither politive in my aſſertions, nor ab- 


ſtruſe in my reaſoning. 


The vulgar diſtinguiſh between the ſenſe of hearing, and that 


faculty by which we receive pleaſure from muſic, and which is 


commonly called a muſical ear. Every body knows, that to hear, 


and to have a reliſh for melody, are two different things; and that 
many perſons have the firſt in perfection, who are deſtitute of the 


laſt. The laſt is indeed, like the firſt, a gift of nature; and may, 


like other natural gifts, languiſh if neglected, and improve ex- 
ceedingly if exerciſed, And though every perſon who hears, 
might no doubt, by inſtruction and long experience, be made 
ſenſible of the muſical properties of ſound, ſo far as to be in 
ſome meaſure gratified with good muſic and diſguſted with bad; 

yet both his pain and his pleaſure would be very different in 
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kind and degree, from that which is conveyed by a true muſica 
ear. 

I. Does not part of the pleaſure, both of melody and of har. 
mony, ariſe from the very nature of the notes that compoſe it 
Certain inarticulate ſounds, eſpecially when continued, produce 
very pleaſing effects on the mind. They ſeem to withdraw the 
attention from the more tumultuous concerns of life, and, with. 
out agitating the ſoul, to pour gradually upon it a train of ſofter 
ideas, that ſometimes lull and ſoothe the faculties, and ſometimes 
quicken ſenſibility, and ſtimulate the imagination. Nor is it 
altogether abſurd to ſappoſe, that the human body may be me- 
chanically affected by them. If in a church one feels the floor, 
and the pew, tremble to certain tones of the organ; if one ſtring 
vibrates of its own accord when another is ſounded near it of e- 
qual length, tenſion, and thickneſs; if a perſon who ſneeres, 
or ſpeaks loud, in the neighbourhood of a harpſichord, often 
hears the ſtrings of the inſtrument murmur in the ſame tone; 
we need not wonder, that ſome of the finer fibres of the human 
frame ſhould be put in a tremulous motion, when they happen 
to be in uniſon with any notes proceeding from external objects. 
— That certain bodily pains might be alleviated by certain 
ſounds, was believed by the Greeks and Romans : and we have 
it on the beſt authority, that one ſpecies at leaſt of madneſs was 
once curable by melody *. I have ſeen even inſtrumental muſic 
of little expreſſion draw tears from thoſe who had no knowledge 
of the art, nor any particular reliſh for it. Nay, a, friend of 
mine, who is profoundly {killed in the theory of muſic, well ac- 
quainted with the animal economy, and ſingularly accurate in 
his inquiries into nature, aſſures me, that he has been once 
and again wrought into a feveriſh fit by the tones of an Eoban 


* Firſt book of Samuel, thap. gvi. verſ. 23. 
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harp. Theſe, and other ſimilar facts that might be mentioned, 
are not eaſily accounted for, unleſs. we ſuppoſe, that certain 
ſounds may have a mechanical influence upon certain parts of the 
human body. — Be that however as it will, it admits of no doubt, 
that the mind may be agreeably affected by mere ſound, in 
which there is neither meaning nor modulation; not only by the 
tones of the Eolian harp, and other muſical inſtruments, but alſo 
by the murmur of winds, groves, and water-falls ; nay by the 
ſhouts of multitudes, by the uproar of the ocean in a ſtorm; and, 

when one can liſten to it without fear, by that ** deep and dread- 
ful organ-pipe,” the thunder itſelf. 

Nothing is more valued in a muſical inſtrument or antics, 
than ſweetneſs, fullneſs, and variety of tone. Sounds are diſa- 
greeable, which hurt the ear by their ſhrillneſs, or which cannot 
be heard without painful attention on account of their exility. 
But loud and mellow ſounds, like thoſe of thunder, of a ſtorm, 
and of the full organ, elevate the mind through the ear; even as 
vaſt magnitude yields a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, when contempla- 
ted by the eye. By ſuggeſting the idea of great power, and 
ſometimes of great expanſion too, they excite a pleaſing admira- 
tion, and ſeem to accord with the lofty genius of that ſoul whoſe 
chief defire is for truth, virtue, and immortality, and the object 
of whoſe moſt delightful meditation is the greateſt and beſt of Be- 
ings f. Sweetneſs of tone, and beauty of ſhape and colour, pro- 
duce a placid acquieſcence of mind, accompanied with ſome de- 


Quæ tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis ſibilus, auſtri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, nec quz | | 
Saxoſas i inter GERI flumina valles. oy |  FVirg. Ecleg. 5. 


I See e "ry 34. Spectator, No 41 3 Pleaſures of Imagination, book 1. 
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gree of joy, which plays in a gentle ſmile upon the countenance 
of the hearer and beholder, Equable ſounds, like ſmooth and le- 
vel ſurfaces, are in general more pleaſing than fuch as are rough, 
uneven, or interrupted; yet, as the flowing curve, ſo eſſential to 
elegance of figure, and ſo conſpicuous in the outlines of beauti- 
ful animals, is delightful to the eye; ſo notes gradually felling, 
and gradually decaying, have an agreeable effect on the ear, and 
on the mind; the former tending to rouſe the faculties, and the 
latter to com poſs them; the one ae in mn and 
the other reſt. 

But of all ſounds, that which makes Its way moſt direcuy + to 
the human heart, is the human voice: and thoſe inſtruments. 
that approach neareſt to it are in. expreſſion. the moſt pathetic, 
and in tone the moſt perfect. The notes of as man's voice; well 
tuned and well- managed, have a mellowneſs, variety, and ener- 
gy, beyond thoſe of any inſtrument; and a fine female voice, 
modulated by ſenſibility, is beyond compariſon the ſweeteſt, and 
moſt melting ſound, in art or nature. Is it not ſtrange, that the 
moſt muſical people upon earth, diſſatisfied, as it would ſeem; 
with both theſe, ſhould have incurred a dreadful reproach, in 
order to introduce a third ſpecies: of vocal ſound, that has not 
the perfection of either? For may it not be affirmed with truth, 
that no perſon of uncorrupted taſte ever heard for the firſt time 
the muſic I allude to, without ſome degree of horror; proceecing 
not only from the diſagreeable ideas ſuggeſted” by what was be- 
fore his eyes, but alſo from the thrilling ſharpneſs. of tone that 
ſtartled. his ear? Let it not be ſaid, that by this abominable ex- 
pedient, choruſes are rendered more complete, and melodies ex- 
ecuted, which before were impracticable. Nothing that ſhocks 
humanity ought to have a place in human art; nor can a good 
ear be gratified with unnatural: ſound, or a good taſte with too 
intricate compoſition, Surely, N lover of muſic, and of man- 


kind, 
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kind, would wiſh to ſee a practice aboliſhed which is in itſelf a 
diſgrace to both; and, in its conſequences, ſo far from being de- 
frable, that it cannot truly be ſaid to do any thing more than to 
debaſe a noble art into trick and grimace, and make the human 
breath a vehicle, not to human ſentiments, but to mere empty 
ſcreaming and ſqualling. 

II. Some notes, when ſounded together, Aga an agreeable, 
and others a diſagreeable effect. The former are concords, the lat- 
ter diſcords. When the fluctuations of air produced by two or 
more contemporary notes do mutually coincide, the effect is a- 
greeable; when they mutually repel each other, the effect is diſ- 
agreeable. Theſe coincidences are not all equally perfect; nor 
theſe repulſions equally ſtrong: and therefore all concords are 
not equally ſweet, nor all diſcords equally harſn. A man un- 
{killed in muſic might imagine, that the moſt agreeable harmo- 
ny * muſt be made up of the ſweeteſt concords, without any mix- 
ture of diſcord : * in like manner, a child might fancy, that 
a feaſt of ſweet-meats would prove the moſt delicious banquet. 
But both would be miſtaken, The ſame concord may be more 
or leſs pleaſing, according to its poſition ; and the ſweeter con- 
cords often produce their beſt effect, when they are introduced by 
the harſher ones, or even by diſcords; for then they are moſt a- 
greeable, becauſe they give the greateſt relief to the ear: even 
as health is doubly delightful after ſickneſs, liberty after confine- 
ment, and a ſweet taſte when preceded by a bitter. Diſſonance, 
therefore, is neceſſary to the perfection of harmony. But conſo- 
nance predominates; and to ſuch a * 88 _ on rare 


Wh... Melody, | in the language = art, 1s the ad effect of a angle ſeries of 
muſical tones: Harmony is the agreeable 5 of two or more ſeries of muſical 
tones ſounded at the ſame time. 0 e | 
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occaſions, and bits a nice ear, the diſcord in a is hardly per. 
ceptible. 
Muſicians have taken pains to ai the — on which 
concords and diſcords are to be ſo arranged as to produce the beſ 
effect; and have thus brought the whole art of harmony within 
the compaſs of a certain number of rules, ſome of which are 
more, and others leſs indiſpenſable. Theſe rules admit not of 
demonſtrative proof: for though ſome of them may be inferred 
by rational deduction from the very nature of ſound ;. yet the ſu- 
preme judge of their propriety is the human ear. They are, 
however, founded on obſervation ſo accurate and ſo juſt, that no 
artiſt ever thought of calling them in queſtion. Rouſſeau indeed 
fomewhere inſinuates, that habit and education might give us 
an equal reliſh for a different ſyſtem of harmony; a ſentiment 
which I ſhould not have expected from an author, who for the moſt 
part recommends an implicit confidence in our natural feelings, 
and who certainly underſtands human nature well, and muſic 
better than any other philoſopher. That a bafs of ſevenths or 
fourths, or even of fifths, ſhould ever become ſo agreeable to any 
human ear, as one conſtructed according to the ſyſtem, is to me 
as inconceivable, as that Virgil, though turned into rugged proſe, 
would be read and admired as much as ever. Rouſſeau could 
not mean to extend this remark to the whole ſyſtem, but only to 
ſome of its mechanical rules: and indeed it muſt be allowed, 
that in this, as well as in other arts, there are rules which have 
no better foundation than faſhion, or the practice of 10 eminent 
compoſer. | 
Natural ſenſibility is not taſte, though it be neceſſary to it. A 
painter diſcovers both blemiſhes and beanties in a picture, in 


which an ordinary eye can perceive neither. In poetical lan- 
guage, and in the arrangement and choice of words, there are 


many niceties, whereof they only are conſcious who. have practi- 
ſed 
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ſed verſification, as well as ſtudied ay works of poets, and the 
rules of the art. In like manner, harmony muſt be ſtudied a 
little in its principles by every perſon who would acquire a true 
reliſh for it; and nothing but practice will ever give that quick- 
neſs to his ear which is neceſſary to enable him to enter with ade- 
quate ſatisfaction, or rational diſlike, into the merits or demerits 
of a muſical performance. When once he can attend to the pro- 
greſs, relations, and dependencies, of the ſeveral parts; and re- 
member the paſt, and anticipate the future, at the ſame time he 
perceives the preſent; ſo as to be ſenſible of the {kill of the com- 
poſer, and dexterity of the performer; — a regular concerto, well 
executed, will yield him high entertainment, even though its re- 
gularity be its principal recommendation. The pleaſure which 
an untutored hearer derives from it 1s far inferior: and yet there 
is ſomething in harmony that pleaſes, and in diſſonance that of- 
fends, every ear; and were a piece to be played conſiſting wholly 
of diſcords, or put together without any regard to rule, I be- 
lieve no perſon whatever would liſten to it without great diſ- 
ER: | . | 
After what has been briefly faid of the agreeable qualities of 
muſical notes, it will not ſeem ſtrange, that a piece, either of me- 
bdy or of harmony, of little or no expreſſion, ſhould, when e- 
legantly performed, give ſome delight; not only to adepts, who 
can trace out the various contrivances of the compoſer, but even 
to thoſe who have little or no ſkill in this art, and muſt therefore 
look upon the whole piece as nothing more than a combination of 
pleaſing ſounds. | | 
III. But Pathos, or Expreſſion, is the chief excellence of muſic. 
Without this, it may amuſe the ear, it may give a little exerciſe | 
to the mind of the hearer, it may for a moment withdraw the 
attention from the anxieties of life, it may ſhow the performer's 
dexterity, the ſkill of the compoſer, or the merit of the inſtru- 
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ments; and in all or any of theſe ways, it may afford a q; oht 
pleaſure : but, without engaging the affections, it can never 
yield that permanent, uſeful, and heart-felt gratification, which 
legiſlators, civil, military, and eccleſiattical, have expected from 
it, Is it abſurd to aſcribe utility, and permanence, to the-effea; 
produced by this noble art? Let me expatiate a little in itz 
praiſe. Did not one of the wiſeſt, and leaſt voluptuous, of 
all ancient legiſlators, give great encouragement to muſic *? 
Does not a moſt judicious author aſcribe the humanity of the 
Arcadians to the influence of this art, and the barbarity of their 
neighbours the Cynethians to their neglect of it + ? Does not 
Monteſquieu, one of the firſt names in modern philoſophy, pre- 
fer it to all other amuſements, as being that whach leaſt corrupts 
the ſoul | ? —— Quintlian is very copious in the praiſe of mu- 
ſic; and extols it as an incentive to valour, as an inſtrument of 
moral and intellectual diſcipline, as an auxiliary to ſcience, as an 
object of attention to the wiſeſt men, and a ſource of comfort 
and an aſſiſtant in labour, even to the meaneſt ||. The heroes of 
ancient Greece were ambitious to excel in muſic; and it is re- 
corded of Themiſtocles, as ſomething extraordinary, that he was 
not. Socrates appears to have had checks of conſcience far ne- 
glecting to accompliſh himſelf in this art; for he tells Cebes, a 
little before he ſwallowed the deadly draught, that he had all his 
life been haunted with a dream, in which one ſeemed to ſay to 
him, O Socrates, compoſe and practiſe muſic ;”” in compliance 
with which admonition he amuſed himſelf while under ſentence 
of death, with turning ſome of Eſop's fables into. verſe, and 
making a hymn in honour of Apollo, — the only fort of harmo- 


 * Lycurgus. See Plutarch. I Polybius. Hiſt, lib. 4: 
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ious compoſition that was then in his power v. In armies, mu- 
lic has always been cultivated as a ſource of pleaſure, a principle 
of regular motion, and an incentive to valour and enthuſiaſm, 
The Son of Sirach dechres the ancient poets and muſicians to be 
worthy of honour, and ranks them with the benefactors of man- 
kind T. Nay, Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles were pleaſed to intro- 
duce this art into the Chriſtian worſhip; and the church has in 


every age followed the example. 
Muſic, however, would not have recommended itſelf ſo FIR 


tually to general eſteem, if it had always been merely inſtru- 
mental. For, if I'miſtake not, the expreſſion of muſic without 
poetry is vague and ambiguous; and. hence it is, that the ſame 
air may ſometimes be repeated to every ſtanza of a long ode or 
ballad. The change of the poet's ideas, provided the ſubject con- 
tinue nearly the ſame, does not always require a change of the 
muſic: and if critics have ever determined otherwiſe, they were 
led into the miſtake, by ſuppoſing, what every muſician knows 
to be abſurd, that, in fitting verſes to a tune, or a tune to verſes, 
it is more neceſlary, that particular words ſhould have particular 
notes adapted to them, than that the general tenor of the muſie 
thould accord with the general nature of the ſentiments. 

It is true, that to a favourite air, even when unaccompanied 
with words, we do commonly annex certain ideas, which may 
have come to be related to it in conſequence of ſome. accidental 
aſſociations: and ſometimes we imagine a reſemblance (which 
however is merely imaginary). between certain melodies and cer- 
tain thoughts or objects. Thus a Scotchman. may fancy, that 
there is ſome fort of likeneſs between that charming air which he 
calls [weedfide, and the ſcenery of a fine paſtoral country : and 
to the ſame. air, even. when only played on an inſtrument, he 
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may annex the ideas of romantic love and rural tranquillity ; be. 
cauſe theſe form the ſubject of a pretty little ode, which he ha 
often heard ſung to that air. But all this is the effect of habit 
A foreigner, who hears that tune for the firſt time, , entertain; 

no ſuch fancy. The utmoſt we can expect from him is, to ac. 
knowledge the air to be ſweet and imple. He would ſmile, if 
we were to aſk him, whether it bears any reſemblance to the 
hills, groves, and meadows, adjoining to a beautiful river; not 
would he perhaps think it more expreſlive of romantic love, 
than of conjugal, parental, or filial affection, tender melanchoh, 
moderate joy, or any other gentle paſſion. Certain it is, that 
on any one of theſe topics, an ode might be compoſed, which 
would ſuit the air moſt perfectly. So ambiguous is muſical er- 
preſſion. 

It is likewiſe true, that muſic merely rn + often 
derive ſignificancy from external circumſtances. When an ar- 
my in battle-array is advancing to meet the enemy, words are 
not neceſſary to give meaning to the military muſic, And a ſo- 
lemn air on the organ, introducing or dividing the church-ſer- 
vice, may not only elevate the mind, and baniſh impertinent 
thoughts, but alſo, deriving energy from the nn ſcene, 
may promote religious meditation. 

Nor can it be denied, that inſtrumental muſic may both quic- 
ken our ſenſibility, and give a direction to it; that is, may both 
prepare the mind for being affected, and dne ae it to one ſet 
of affections rather than another; — to melancholy, for inſtance, 
rather than merriment, compoſure rather than agitation, devotion 
rather than levity, and contrariwiſe. Certain tunes, too, there are, 
which, having been always connected with certain actions, do, 
merely from the power of habit, diſpoſe men to thoſe actions. 


Such are the tunes commonly uſed to nn the motions of 
dancing. 
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Yet it is in general true, that Poetry is the moſt immediate and 
moſt accurate interpreter. of Muſic. Without this auxiliary, a 
piece of the beſt muſic, heard for the firſt time, might be ſaid to 
mean ſomething, but we ſhould not be able to ſay what. It 
might incline the heart to ſenſibility: but poetry, or language, 
would be neceſſary to improve that ſenſibility into a real emo- 
tion, by fixing the fancy upon ſome definite and affecting ideas. 
A fine inſtrumental ſymphony well performed, 1s like an oration 
delivered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue; it may affect 
us a little, but conveys no determinate feeling; we are alarmed, 
perhaps, or melted, or ſoothed, but it is very imperfectly, becauſe 
we know not why : — the finger, by taking up the dame air, and 
applying words to it, immediately tranſlates the oration into our 
own language; then all uncertainty vaniſhes, the fancy is filled 
with determinate ideas, and determinate emotions take poſſeſſion 
of the heart. 0 n | | | 

A preat part of our faſhionable muſic feems intended rather to 
tickle and aſtoniſh the hearers, than to inſpire them with any per- 
manent emotions, And if that be the end of the art, then, to 
be ſure, this faſhionable muſic is juſt what it ſhould be, and the 
impler ſtrains of former ages are good for nothing. Nor am I 
now at leiſure to inquire, whether it be better for an audience 
to be thus tickled and aſtoniſhed, than to have their fancy im- 
preſſed with beautiful images, and their hearts melted with ten- 
der paſſions, or elevated with ſublime ones. But if you grant 
me this one point, that muſic is more or leſs perfect, in propor- 
tion as it has more or leſs power over the heart, it will follow, 
that all muſic merely inſtrumental, and which does not derive 
hgnificancy from any of che aſſociations; habits, or outward cir- 
cumftances, above mentioned, is to a certain degree imperfect ; 
and that, while the rules hinted at in the following queries are o- 
verlooked by compoſers and performers, vocal muſic, though it 

| L may 
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may aſtoniſh mankind, or afford them a flight gratification, will 


never be attended with thoſe important effects that we knoy : A 
produced of old in the days of fimplicity and true taſte. 

1. Is not good muſic ſet to bad poetry as unexpreſſive, and 
therefore as abfurd, as good poetry ſet to bad muſic, or as harms. 
nious language without meaning? Yet the generality of muſicians 
appear to be indifferent in regard to this matter. If the ſound of 
the words be good, or the meaning of particular words agree- 
able; if there be a competency of hills and rills, doves and loyes, 
fountains and mountains, with a tolerable collection of garlands 
and lambkins, nymphs and cupids, bergeres-and tortorellas, they 
are not ſolicitous about ſenſe or elegance. In which they ſeem to. 
me to conſult their own honour as little as the rational entertain- 
ment of others. For what 1s there to elevate the. mind of that 
compoſer, who condemns himſelf to ſet muſic to inſipid dogge- 
rel? Handel's genius never ſoared to heaven, till it caught 
ſtrength and fire from the ſtrains of inſpiration, —— 2, Should 
not the words of every ſong be intelligible to thoſe to whom it 
is addreſſed, and be diſtinctly articulated, fo as to be: heard as 
plainly as the notes? Or can the human mind be rationally gra- 
tified with that which it does not perceive, or which, if it did 
perceive, it would not underſtand ? And therefore, is not the 
muſic of a ſong faulty, when it is ſo complex as to make the 
diſtinct articulation of the words impracticable? 3. If the 
ſinger's voice and words ought to be heard in every part of the 
ſong, can there be any propriety in noiſy accompaniments ? 
And as every performer in a numerous band is not perfectly diſ- 
creet, and as ſome performers may be more careful to diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves than do juſtice to the ſong, will not an inſtru- 


mental accompaniment be almoſt neceſſarily too noiſy, if it 15 
complex ? 4. Does not the frequent repetition of the ſame 
words in a ſong, confound its meaning, and diſtract the attention 


of 
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of both the ſinger and the hearer? And are not long-winded 
diviſions (or ſucceſſions of notes warbled to one ſyllable) at- 
tended with a like inconvenience, and with this additional bad 
ellect, that they diſqualify the voice for expreſſion, by exhauſting 
it? Is not ſimplicity as great a perfection in muſic, as in paint- 
ing and poetry? Or ſhould we admire that orator who choſe 
to . by five hundred words, a ſentiment that might be 
more emphatically conveyed in five ? -—— 5. Ought not the ſing- 
er to bear in mind, that he has ſentiments to utter as well as 
ſounds? And if fo, ſhould he not perfectly underſtand what he 
ſays, as well as what he ſings; and not only modulate his notes 
with the art of a muſician, but alſo pronounce his words with 
the propriety of a public ſpeaker? If he is taught to do this, 
does he not learn of courſe to avoid all grimace and finical geſti- 
culation? And will he not then acquit himſelf in ſinging like a 
rational creature, and a man of ſenſe? Whereas, by purſuing a 
contrary conduct, is he not to be conſidered rather as a puppet 
or wind- inſtrument, than as an elegant - artiſt ? 6. Is not 
church- muſic more important than any other? and ought it 
not for that reaſon to be moſt intelligible and expreſſive? But 
will this be the caſe, if the notes are drawn out to ſuch an im- 
moderate length, that the words of the ſinger cannot be under- 
ſtood ? Beſides, does not exceſſive ſlowneſs, in ſinging or ſpeax- 
ing, tend rather to wear out the ſpirits, than to elevate the fan- 
cy, or warm the heart? It would ſeem, then, that the vocal 
part of church-muſic ſhould never be ſo flow as to fatigue thoſe 
who ſing, or to render the words of the ſong in any degree unin- 
telligible to thoſe who hear. 7. Do flouriſhed cadences, whe- 
ther by a voice or nſtevrdein* {ſerve any other purpoſe, than to 
take off our attention from the ſubject, and ſet us a-ſtaring at the 
flexibility of the performer's voice, the ſwiftneſs of his fingers, 
or the ſound of his fiddle? And if - this. be their wy uſe, do 
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they not counteract, inſtead of promoting, the chief end of mu- 
ſic? What ſhould we think, if a tragedian, at the concluſion 
of every ſcene, or of every ſpeech, in Othello, were to ſtrain his 
throat into a preternatural ſcream, make a hideous wry face, or 
cut a caper four feet high ? We might wonder at the ſtrength of 
his voice, the pliancy of his features, or the ſpringineſs of his 
limbs; but ſhould hardly admire him as e 5 in his un or 
reſpectful to his audience. 

But is it not agreeable to hear a florid ſong by a fine performer, 
though now and. then the voice ſhould be drowned” amidſt the 
accompaniments, and though the words ſhould not be under- 
ſtood by the hearers, or even by the finger? I anſwer, that no- 
thing can be very agreeable, which brings diſappointment, In 
the caſe ſuppoſed, the tones of the voice might no doubt give 
pleaſure : but from inſtrumental muſic we expect ſomething 
more, and from vocal muſic a great deal more, than mere ſweet- 
neſs of ſound, From poetry and muſic united we have a right 
to expect pathos, ſentiment, and melgdy,, and in a word every 
gratification that the tuneful art can beſtow. But in ſweetneſs 
of tone the beſt ſinger is not ſuperior, and ſcarcely equal, to an 
Eolus harp, to Viſcher's hautboy, or to Giardini's violin. And 
can we without diſſatisfaction ſee a human creature dwindle into 
mere wood and cat- gut? Can we be gratified with what only 
tickles the ear, when we had reaſon to hope, that a powerful 
addreſs would have been made to the heart? — A handſome actreſs 
walking on the ſtage would no doubt be looked at with compla- 


cency for a minute or two, though ſhe were not to ſpeak a word. 


But ſurely we had a right to expect a different ſort: of enter- 
tainment; and were her filence to. laſt. a few minutes. longer, [ 


believe the politeſt e enen in Europe would let her know that 


they were offended. To conclude: A ſong, Which we liſten to 
without underſtanding the words, is like a picture ſeen at too 
„ . EE 
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great a diſtance. The former may be allowed to charm the 
car with ſweet ſounds, in the ſame degree in which the latter 
pleaſes the eye with beautiful colours. But, till the deſign of the 
whole, and the meaning of each part, be made obvious to ſenſe, it 
is impoſſible to derive any rational entertainment from either. 

I hope I have given no offence to the connoiſſeur by theſe ob- 
ſerrations. They are dictated by a hearty zeal for the honour 
of an art, of which I have heard and ſeen enough to be ſatiſ- 
fied, that it is capable of being improved into an inſtrument of 
virtue, as well as of pleaſure, If I did not think fo, I ſhould 
hardly have taken the trouble to write theſe remarks, ſlight as 
they are, upon the philoſophy of it. But to return: 

Every thing in art, nature, er common life, muſt give de- 
light, which communicates. delightful paſſions. to the human 
mind. And becauſe all the paſſions that muſic can inſpire are 
of the agreeable kind, it follows, that all pathetic or expreſſive 
muſic muſt be agreeable. Muſic may inſpire devotion, fortitude, 
compaſſion, benevolence, tranquillity; it may infuſe a gentle ſorrow 
that ſoftens, without wounding, the heart, or a ſublime horror that 
expands, and elevates, while it aſtoniſhes, the imagination: but 
muſic has no expreſſion for impiety, cowardice, cruelty, hatred, 
or diſcontent, For every eſſential rule of the art tends to produce 
pleaſing combinations of ſound; and it is difficult to conceive, 
how from theſe. any painful or criminal affections ſhould. ariſe. 
| believe, however, it might be practicable, by means of harſh. 
tones, irregular rhythm, and continual diſſonance, to work. the 
mind into a diſagreeable ſtate, and to produce horrible thoughts, 
and criminal propenſity, as well as painful ſenſations. But this 
would not be muſic; nor can it ever be for the intereſt of any ſo- 
cicty to put ſuch a villanous art in practice: 

Milton was ſo ſenfible of the moral tendency of muſical ex- 
preſſion, that he aſcribes to- it the power of raiſing ſome praiſe- 
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worthy emotions even in the devils themſelves “. Would Dry. 
den, if he had been an adept in this art, as Milton was, have 
made the ſong of Timotheus inflame Alexander to revenge and 


cruelty ? —At any rate, I am well pleaſed that Dryden fel 


into this miſtake (if it be one), becauſe it has produced ſome 
of the moſt animated lines that ever were written T. And! 
am alſo pleaſed to find, for the honour of muſic, and of this 
criticiſm, t that hiſtory. aſcribes the burning of Perſepolis, not 
to any of the tuneful tribe, but to the inſtigation of a drunken 
harlot. 

IV. Is there not reaſon to think, that variety and ſimplicity 
of ſtructure may contribute ſomething to the agreeableneſs of mu- 


fic, as well as of poetry and proſe. Variety, kept within due 


bounds, cannot fail to pleaſe, becauſe it refreſhes the mind with 
perpetual novelty; and is therefore ſtudiouſly ſought after in all 
the arts, and in none of them more than in muſic. To give this 
charaQter to his compoſitions, the poet varies his phraſeology and 
ſyntax ; and the feet, the pauſes, and the ſound of contiguous | 


verſes, as much as the ſubjeR, the language, and the laws of 


verſification will permit : and the profe-writer combines longer 
with ſhorter ſentences in the ſame paragraph, longer with ſhorter 


clauſes in the fame ſentence, and even longer with ſhorter words 


in the ſame clauſe; terminates contiguous claufes and ſentences by 
a different cadence, and conſtructs them by a different ſyntax; and 


in general avoids all monotony and fimilar ſounds, except where 


they are unavoidable, or where they may contribute (as indeed they 
often do) to energy or perſpicuity. The muſician diverſiſies his 
melody, by changing his keys ; by deferring or interrupring his ca- 
dences ; by a mixture of ſlower and quicker, higher and lower, 


= Paradiſe Loſt, b. 1. verſ. 549. — 562. 
7 Alexander's Feaſt, ſtanza 6. | 


ſofter 
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ſofter and louder notes; and, in pieces of length, by altering the 
rhythm, the movement, and the air: and his harmomy he varies, 
by varying bis concords and diſcords, by a change of modula- 
tion, by contraſting the aſcent or {lower motion of one part to 
the deſcent or quicker motion of another, by aſſigning different 
harmonies to the ſame melody, or different melodies to the tame 
harmony, and by many other contrivances. 

Simplicity makes muſic, as well as language, intelligible and 
expreſſive. It is in every work of art a recommendatory quality. 
In muſic it is indiſpenſable ; for we are never pleaſed with that 
muſic which we cannot underſtand, or which ſeems to have no 
meaning. Of the ancient muſic little more is known, than that 
it was very affecting and very ſimple. All popular and favourite 
airs ; all that remains of the old national muſic in every country; 
all military marches, church-tunes, and other compoſitions that 
are more immediately addreſſed to the heart, and intended to 
pleaſe the general taſte; all proverbial maxims of morality and 
prudence, and all thoſe poetical phraſes. and lines, which every 
body remembers, and is occaſionally repeating, are remarkable 
for ſimplicity, To which we may add, that language, while 
it improves in ſimplicity, grows ſtill more and more per- 
fect: and that, as it loſes this character, it declines in the ſame 
proportion from the ſtandard of elegance, and draws nearer and 
nearer to utter depravation . Without ſimplicity, the varieties of 
art, inſtead of pleaſing, would only bewilder the attention, and 
confound the judgement. 72 Bas 

Rhythm, or Number, is in muſic a copious ſource of both 
variety and uniformity. Not to enter into any nice ſpeculation 


* dee Le Vicende della Litteratura del. Sig. Carlo Denina. 
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on the nature of rhythm“, (for which this is not a proper Place), 
I ſhall only obſerve, that notes, as united in muſic, admit gf 
the diſtinction of quick and flow, as well as of acute and grave; 
and that on the former diſtinction depends what is here called 
Rhythm. It is the only thing in a tune which the drum can imitate 
And by that inſtrument, the rhythm of any tune may be imi- 
tated moſt perfectly, as well as by the ſound of the feet in dan- 
cing : — only as the feet can hardly move ſo quick as the drum- 
ſticks, the dancer may be obliged to repeat his ſtrokes at longet 
intervals, by ſuppoſing the muſic divided into larger portions; 
to give one ſtroke, for example, where the drummer might give 
two or three, or two where the other would give four or fix. For 
every piece of regular muſic is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
ſmall portions (ſeparated in writing by a croſs line called a bar 
which, whether they contain more or fewer notes, are all equal 
in reſpe of time. In this way, the rhythm is a ſource of uni- 


formity ; which pleaſes, by ſuggeſting the agreeable ideas of re- 


gularity and ſkill, and, ſtill more, by rendering the muſic in- 
telligible, Ir alſo pleaſes, by raiſing and gratifying expeQation: 
for if the movement of the piece were governed by no rule; if 
what one hears of it during the preſent moment were in all re- 
ſpects unlike and incommenſurable to what one was to hear the 
next, and had heard the laſt, the whole would be a maſs of con- 
fuſion ; and the ear would either be bewildered, having nothing 


to reft upon, and nothing to anticipate; or, if it ſhould exped 


any ſtated ratio between the motion and the time, would be dif 
appointed when it found that there was none, — That rhythm is 
a ſource of very great variety, every perſon muſt be ſenſible, 


* The nature of Rhythm, and the ſeveral diviſions of it, are very accurately 
explained by the learned author of An Eflay on the origin and progreſs of lan- 
guage, vol. 2. p. 301. Gf. LN bs 

I who 
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who knows only the names of - the muſical notes, with - ſuch of 
their diviſions and ſubdivifions as relate to time; or who has at- 
tended to the manifold varieties of quick and flow motion, 
which the drum is capable of producing. 

As order and proportion are always dehghtful, it is no wonder 
that mankind ſhould be agreeably affected with the rhythm of 
muſic. That they are, the univerſal uſe of dancing, and of the 
« ſpirit-ſtirring drum,” is a ſufficient evidence. Nay, I have 
known a child imitate the rhythm of tunes before he could 
ſpeak, and long before he could manage his voice ſo as to imitate 
their melody; — Which is a proof, that human nature is ſuſcep- 
tible of this delight R to the ann of artificial 
habits. 


V. I hinted at the power of accidental aſſociation in giving 
ſignificancy to muſical compoſitions. It may be remarked fur- 
ther, that aſſociation contributes greatly to heighten their agree- 
able effect. We have heard them performed, ſome time or other, 
in an agreeable place perhaps, or by an agreeable perſon, 
or accompanied with words that deſcribe agreeable ideas; or we 
have heard them in our early years; a period of life, which we 
ſeldom look back upon without pleaſure, and of which Bacon re- 
commends the frequent recollection as an expedient to preſerve 
health, Nor is it neceſſary, that ſuch melodies or harmonies 
ſhould have much intrinſic merit, or that they ſhould call up any 
diſtint remembrance of the agreeable ideas aſſociated with them. 
There are ſeaſons, at which we are gratified with very moderate 
excellence. In childhood, every tune is delightful to a muſical 
ear; in our advanced years, an indifferent tune will pleaſe, 
when ſet off by the amiable qualities of the performer, or by 
any other agreeable circumſtance. — During the laſt war, the 
Belleifle march was long a general favourite. It filled the minds of 
our people. with magnificent ideas of armies, and conqueſt, and 
military f. plendor; for they believed it to be the tune that was 
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played by the French garriſon when it marched out with the ho- 

nours of war, and ſurrendered that fortreſs to the Britiſh troops, 
— The flute of a ſhepherd, heard at a diſtance, in a fine ſummer 
day, amidſt a beautiful ſcene of groves, hills, and waters, will 
give rapture to the ear of the wanderer, though the tune, the 
inſtrument, and the muſician, be ſuch as he could not endure in 
any other place. — If a ſong, or piece of muſic, ſhould call up 
only a faint remembrance, that we were happy the laſt time we 
heard it, nothing more would be needful to make us liſten to it 


again with peculiar ſatisfaction. 


It is an amiable prejudice that people RO entertain in fa- 
vour of their national muſic. This loweſt degree of patriotiſm 


is not without its merit : and that man muſt have a hard heart, 


or dull imagination, in whom, though endowed: with muſical 
ſenſibility, no ſweet emotions would ariſe, on hearing, in his 
riper years, or in a foreign land, thoſe ſtrains. that were the de- 


light of his childhood. What though they be inferior to the 


Italian ? What though they be even irregular and rude? It is 
not their merit, which in the caſe ſuppoſed would intereſt. a na- 
tive, but the charming ideas they would recal to his mind: — 
ideas of innocence, ſimplicity, and leiſure, of romantic enter- 
priſe, and enthuſiaſtic attachment; and of ſcenes, which, on re- 
collection, we are inclined to think, that a brighter ſun illumi- 
nated, a freſher verdure crowned, and purer ſkies and happier 
climes conſpired to beautify, than are now to be ſeen in the 
dreary paths of care and diſappointment, into which men, yielding 
to the paſſions peculiar to more advanced years, are tempted to 
wander. — There are couplets in Ogilvie's Tranſlation of Virgil, 


which I could never read without emotions far more ardent than 


the merit of the numbers would juſtify, But it was that book 
which firſt taught me „the tale of Troy divine,” and firſt 


made acquainted with poetical ſentiments ; and though I read 
mW — 
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it when almoſt an infant, it conveyed to my heart ſome pleaſing 
impreſſions, that remain there unimpaired to this day. 

There is a dance in Switzerland, which the young ſhepherds 
perform to a tune played on a ſort of bag- pipe. The tune is call- 
ed Rance des vaches; it is wild and irregular, but has nothing in 
its compoſition that could recommend it to our notice. But the 
Swiſs are ſo intoxicated with this tune, that if at any time they 
hear it, when abroad in foreign ſervice, they burſt into tears; 
and often fall ſick, and even die, of a paſſionate deſire to reviſit 
their native country; for which reaſon, in ſome armies where 
they ſerve, the playing of this tune is prohibited “. This tune, 
having been the attendant of their childhood and early youth, re- 
cals to their memory thoſe regions of wild beauty and rude mag- 
nificence, thoſe days of liberty and peace, thoſe nights of feſtivi- 
ty, thoſe happy aſſemblies, thoſe tender paſſions, which former- 
ly endeared to them their country, their homes, and their em- 
ployments; and which, when compared with the ſcenes of up- 
roar they are now engaged in, and the ſervitude they now under- 
go, awaken ſuch regret as entirely overpowers them. 


ee lads 
conjecturei on ſome peculiarities of National Mufic.. 35 
Here is a certain ſtyle of melody peculiar to each muſical coun- 
try, which the people of that country are apt to prefer to every 
other ſtyle. That they ſhould prefer their own, is not ſurpriſing; 


* Rouſſeau, Dictionaire de Muſique, art, Rance des vaches. 


and that the melody of. one people ſhonld differ from that of au- 
other, is not more ſurpriſing, perhaps, than that the language of one 
people ſhould differ from that of another. But there is ſomething not 
unworthy of notice in the particular expreſſion and ſtyle that cha. 
racteriſe the, muſic of one nation or province, and diſtingyiſh it 
from every other ſort of muſic. Of this diverſity Scotland ſupplies 
a ſtriking example. The native melody of the highlands and weſt- 
ern iſles is as different from that of the ſouthern part of the king. 
dom, as the Iriſh or Erſe language is different from the Engliſh 
or Scotch. In the concluſion of a diſcourſe on muſic as it relates 
to the mind, it will not perhaps be impertinent to offer a' con- 
jecture on the caufe of theſe peculiarities; which, though it 
ſhould not (and indeed I am fatisfied that it will not) fully ac- 
count for any one of them, may however incline the reader to 
think that they are not pnaccountable, and may alſo throw I" 
faint light on this part of philatophy. 

Every thought that partakes of the nature of os has a cor- 
reſpondent expreſſion in the look and geſture : and ſo ſtrict is 
the union between the paſſion and its outward ſign, that, where 
the former is not in ſome degree felt, the latter can never be per- 
tectly natural, but, if aſſumed, becomes aukward mimickry, in- 
ſtead of that genuine imitation of nature, which draws forth the 
ſympathy of the beholder. If, therefore, there be, in the cir- 
cumſtances of. particular nations or perſons,” any thing that gives 
a peculiarity to their paſſions and thoughts, it ſeems reaſonable 
to expect, that they will alfo have fomething g peculiar in the ex- 
preſſion of their countenance, and even in the form of cheir 

features. Cains Marius, Jugurtha, Tamerlane, and ſome other 

great warriors, are celebrated for a peculiar ferocity of aſpect, 
which they had no doubt contracted from a perpetual and unre- 
{trained exertion. of fortitude, contempt, and other violent emo- 
tions. Theſe 9 in the face their correſ; pondem expreſſions, 
| which 
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which being often repeated, became at laſt as habitual to the 
f-atures, as the ſentiments they aroſe from were to the heart. 
Savages, whoſe thoughts are little innred to controul, have more 
of this ſignificaney of look, than thofe men, who, being born 
and bred in civilized nations, are accuſtomed from their child- 
hood to ſuppreſs every emotion that tends to interrupt the peace 
of ſociety. And while the bloom of youth laſts, and the ſmooth- 
neſs of feature peculiar to that period, the human face is leſs 
marked with any ſtrong character, than in old age: —a peeviſh 
or ſurly ſtripling may elude the eye of the phyſiognomiſt ; but a 
wicked old man, whoſe vifage does not betray the evil tempera- 
ture of his heart, muſt have more cunning than it would be*pru- 
dent for him to acknowledge. Even by the trade or profeſſion 
the human countenance may be characteriſed. They who em- 
ploy themſelves in the nicer mechanie arts, that require the earneſt 
attention of the artiſt, do generally contract a fixedneſs of fea- 
ture ſuited to that one uniform ſentiment which engroſfes them 
while at work. Whereas, other artiſts, whoſe work requires 
leſs attention, and who may ply their trade and amuſe themſelves 
with converſation at the fame time, have for the moſt part | 
ſmoother and more unmeaning faces: their thoughts are more 
miſcellaneous, and therefore their features are leſs fixed in one 
uniform configuration. A keen penetrating look indicates 
thoughtfulneſs and fpirit : a dull torpid countenance is not often 
accompanied with great fagacity, _ | 

This, though there may be many an exception, is in general true 
of the viſible ſigns of our paſſions; and it is no leſs true of the 
audible, A man habitually peeviſh, or paſſionate, or querulous, 
or imperious, may be known by the ſound of his voice, as well 
25 by his phyſiognomy. May we not go a ſtep farther, and ſay, 
that if a man under the influence of any paſſion were to compoſe 
2 Uſcourſe, or a poem, or a tune, his work would in ſome 
| meaſure 
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meaſure exhibit an image of his mind? I could not eaſily be 
perſuaded, that Swift and Juvenal were men of ſweet tempers; or 
that Thomſon, Arbuthnot, and Prior were ill-natured. The air; 
of Felton are 16 uniformly mournful, that can not ſuppoſe 
him to have been a merry, or even a chearful man. If a mug. 
cian, in deep affliction, were to attempt to compoſe a lively air, 
believe he would not ſucceed : though I confeſs I do not well un. 
derſtand the nature of the connection that may take place between 
a mournful mind and a melancholy tune. It is eaſy to conceive, 
how a poet or an orator ſhould transfuſe his paſſions into his 
work: for every paſſion ſuggeſts ideas congenial to. its own na- 
ture; and the compoſition of the poet, or of the orator, muſt 
' neceſſarily conſiſt of thoſe ideas that occur at the time he is com- 
poſing. But muſical ſounds are not the ſigns of ideas; rarely 
are they even the imitations of natural ſounds : ſo that I am at a 
loſs to conceive how it ſhould happen, that a mufician, over- 
whelmed with ſorrow, for example, ſhould put together a ſeries 
of notes, whoſe expreſſion is contrary to that of another ſeries 
which he had put together when elevated with joy, Bur of the 
fact I am not doubrful; though I have not ſagacity, or know- 
ledge of muſic, enough to be able to explain it. And my opi- 
nion in this matter is warranted by that of a more competent 
judge; ; who ſays, ſpeaking of church- voluntaries, that if the Or- 
ganiſt © do not feel in himſelf the divine energy of devotion, he 
„ will labour in vain to raiſe it in others. Nor can he hope to 
throw out thoſe happy inſtantaneous thoughts, which . ſome- 
<« times far exceed the beſt concerted compoſitions, and which 
te the enraptured performer would gladly ſecure to his Future 
« uſe and pleaſure, did they not as fleetly eſcape as they ariſe *," 
A man who has made muſic the ſtudy of his life, and is well ac· 


A 


* Aviſon on Muſical Exprefſion, pag. 88. 89, : 
Sets quainted 
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nuainted with all the beſt cxamnles of ſtyle and expreſſion that are 
to be found in the works of former maſters, may, by memory 
and much practice, attain a ſort of mechanical dexterity in con- 
riving muſſe ſuitable to any given paſſion; but ſuch muſic 

would, I preſume, be vulgar and ſpiritleſs, compared to what an 
artiſt of genius throws out, when under the power of any ardent 
emotion. It is recorded of Lulli, that, once when his imagina- 
tion was all on fire with ſome verſes deſcriptive of terrible ideas, 
which he had been reading in a French tragedy, he ran to his 
harpſichord, and ſtruck off ſuch a combination of ſounds, that the 
company felt their hair ſtand on end with horror. | 

Let us therefore ſuppoſe it proved, or, if you pleaſe, - take it 
for granted, that different ſentiments in the mind of the muſician 
will give different and peculiar expreſſions to his muſic ; — and up- 
on this principle, it will not perhaps be impoſſible to account for 
ſome of the phenomena of a national ear. 

The highlands of Scotland are a pictureſque, but in general a 
melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous deſert, cover- 
ed with dark heath, and often obſcured by miſty weather; nar- 
row vallies, thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices reſound- 
ing with the fall of torrents; a ſoil ſo rugged, and a climate ſo 
dreary, as in many parts to admit neither the amuſements of pa- 
ſturage, nor the labours of agriculture; the mournful daſhing of 
waves along the friths and lakes that interſect the country; the 
portentous noiſes which every change c of the wind, and every in- 
creaſe and diminution of the'waters, is apt to raiſe, in a lonely 
region, full of echoes, and rocks, and caverns; the groteſque and 
ghaſtly appearance of fuch a landſcape by the light of the moon : 
— objects like theſe diffuſe a gloom over the fancy, which may 
be compatible enough with occaſional. and ſocial merriment, but 
cannot fail to tincture the thoughts of a native in the hour of ſi- 
lence and ſolitude. * cheſe people, notwithſtanding 8 their refor- 
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mation in religion, and more frequent n with ſtranger, 
do ſtill retain many of their old ſuperſtitions, we need not douht 
but in former times they muſt have been much more enſlaved to 
the horrors of imagination, when beſet with the bugbears f 
Popery, and the darkneſs of Paganiſm, Moſt of their ſuperſj. 
tions are of a melancholy caſt. . That Second Sight,  wherewith 
ſome of them are ſtill ſuppoſed to be haunted, is conſidered by 
themſelves as a misfortune, on account of the many dreadful i. 
mages it is ſaid to obtrude upon the fancy. I have been told, 
chat the inhabitants of ſome of the Alpine regions do likewiſe 
lay claim to a ſort of ſecond fight. Nor is it wonderful, that 
perſons of lively imagination, immured in deep ſolitude, and ſur- 
rounded with the ſtupendous ſcenery of clouds, precipices, and 
torrents, ſhould dream, even when they think themſelves awake, 
of thoſe few ſtriking ideas with which their lonely lives are diver 
ſified ; of corpſes, funeral proceſſions, and other objects of terror; 
or of marriages, and the arrival of ſtrangers, and ſuch like mat- 
ters of more agreeable curioſity . Let it be obſerved alſo, that 
| the 


* I do not find ſufficient evidence for the reality of /econd fight, or ar leaſt of 
what is commonly underftood by that term. A treatiſe on the ſubje& was pu- 
bliſhed in the year 1762, in which many tales were told of perſons, whom the 
author believed to have been favoured, or haunted, with theſe illuminations ; but 
moſt of the tales were trifling and ridiculous : and the whole work betrayed on 
the part of the compiler ſuch extreme eredulity, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers againſt his ſyſtem. — That any of theſe viſionaries are liable to be 
ſwayed in their declarations by ſiniſter views, I will not ſay; though a gentleman 
of character aſſured me, that one of them offered to ſell him this unaccountable 
talent for half a crown. But this I think may be ſaid with confidence, that none 
but ignorant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And in them it may be no- 
thing more, perhaps, than ſhort fits of ſudden ſleep or drowfineſs attended with 
lively dreams, and ariſing from ſome bodily diſorder, the effect of idleneſs, Ion 


ſpirits, or a gloomy imagination. For it is admitted, even by the moſt eredulous 
| 1 : | | highlancers, 
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the ancient highlanders of Scotland had hardly any other way of 
ſupporting themſelves, than by hunting, fiſhing, or war, profeſ- 

Gons that are continually expoſed to fatal accidents. And hence, 
no doubt, additional horrors would often haunt their ſolitude, 


and 


highlanders, that, as knpwledge and induſtry are propagatcd in their country, the 
ſecond fight diſappears in proportion: and nobody ever laid claim to this faculty, 
who was much employed in the intercourſe of ſocial life. Nor is it at all extraordi- 
nary, that one ſhould have the appearance of being awake, and ſhould even think 
one's ſelf ſo, during theſe fits of dozing z or that they ſhould come on ſuddenly, 
and while one is engaged in ſome buſineſs. The ſame thing happens to perſons 
much fatigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall aſleep for a moment, or 
for a longer ſpace, while they are ſtanding, or walking, or riding on horſe- 
back. Add but a lively dream to this flamber, and (which is the frequent ef- 
felt of diſeaſe) take a way the conſciouſneſs of having been afleep; and a ſuper- 
ſtitious man, who is always hearing and believirig tales of ſecond ſight, may eaſily 
miſtake his dream for a waking viſton : which however is ſoon forgotten when no 
ſubſequent occurrence recals it to his memory but which, if it ſhall be thought 
to reſemble any future event, exalts the poor dreamer into a highland prophet. 
This conceit makes him more reeluſe and more melancholy than ever, and 
ſo feeds his diſeaſe, and multiplies his viſions; which, if they are not diſſipated 
by buſineſs or ſociety, may continue to haunt him as long as he lives; and 
which, in their progreſs through the neighbourhood, receive ſome new tincture 
of the marvellous from every mouth that promotes their circulation. As to 
the prophetical nature of this ſecond-fight, it cannot be admitted at all. That the 
Deity ſhould work a miracle, in order to give intimation of the frivolous things 
that theſe tales are made up of, the arrival of a ſtranger, the nailing of a coffin, 
or the colour of a ſuit of cloaths.; and that theſe intimations ſhould be given for 
no end, and to thoſe perſons only who are idle and ſolitary, who ſpeak Erſe, or 
who live among mountains and deſerts, —is like nothing in nature or providence 
that we are acquainted with; and muſt therefore, unleſs it were confirmed by ſa- 
usfactory proof, (which is not the caſe), be rejected as abſurd and incredible. The 
Viſions, ſuch as they are, may reaſonably enough be aſcribed to a diftempered fancy. 
And that in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain appearances ſhould, 
on ſome rare occaſions, reſemble certain events, is to be expected from the laws 
of chancè; and ſcems to have in it nothing more marvellous or ſupernatural, than 
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and a deeper gloom overſhadow the imagination. even of the har. 
dieſt native. 
What then would it be reaſonable to expect from the fanciful 
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tribe, from the muſicians and poets, of ſuch a region ? Strains, 


that the parrot, who deals out his ſcurrilities at random, ſhould ſometimes happen 
to ſalute the paſſenger by his right appellation. 

But, whatever the reader may think of theſe remarks, or of their pertineney to 
the preſent ſubject, 1 am ſure I ſhall not be blamed for quoting, from a poem litth 
known, the following very pictureſque lines; which may ſhow, that what in hiſto. 
ry or philoſophy would make but an awkward figure, may ſometimes have a charm» 
ing effect in poetry. | 


Eer ſince of old the haughty Thanes of Roſs 

(So to the ſimple ſwain tradition tells) 

Were wont, with clans and ready vaſſals throng'd, 

To wake the bounding ſtag, or guilty wolf; 

There oft is heard at midnight, or at noon, 

Beginning faint, but riſing ſtill. more loud. 

And nearer, voice of hunters and of. hounds, 

And horns, hoarſe-winded, blowing far and keems 

Forthwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 

Labours with. wilder ſhrieks,, and rifer din 

Of hot purſuit; the broken cry. of deer 

Mangled by throttling dogs; the ſhouts of men, 

And hoofs thick-beating on the hollow hill. 

Sudden, the grazing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the tumult, and the herdſman's ears. 

Tingle with inward dread. Aghaſt he eyes 

The mountain's height, and all the ridges round; 

Yet not one trace of living wight diſcerns: 

Nor knows, o'eraw'd and trembling as he ſtands, 

To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 

To ghoſt, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend; 

But * ; and no end of wondering finds. 
ALBANIA, a poem, London, 17377 folio- 
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expreſſive of joy, tranquillity, or the fofter paſſions? No: their 
ſtyle mult have been better ſuited to their circumſtances. And 
ſo we find in fact that their muſic is. The wildeſt irregulzrity 
appears in its compoſition: the expreſſion is warlike, and me- 
ncholy, and approaches even to the terrible. And that their 
poetry is almoſt uniformly mournful, and their views of nature 
dark and dreary, will be allowed, by all who admit the authen- 
city of Oſſian; and not doubted by any who believe thoſe frag- 
ments of highland poetry to be genuine, which many old 
people, now alive, of that country, remember to have heard in 
their youth, and were then taught to refer to a pretty high an- 
tiquity. | | 

Some of the ſouthern provinces of Scotland preſent a very dif- 
ferent proſpet. Smooth and lofty hills covered with verdure; 
clear ſtreams. winding through long and beautiful vallies; trees 
produced without culture, here ſtraggling or ſingle, and there 
crouding into little groves and bowers ; — with other circum- 
ſtances peculiar to the diſtricts I allude to, render them fit for 
paſturage, and favourable to romantic leiſure and tender paſ- 
hons. Several of the old Scotch ſongs take their names from the 
nvulets, villages, and hills, adjoining to the Tweed near Mel- 
roſe *; a region diſtinguiſhed by many charming varieties of 
rural ſcenery, and which, whether we conſider the face of the 
country, or the genius of the people, may properly enough be 
termed the Arcadia of Scotland, And all theſe ſongs are ſweetly 
and powerfully expreſſive of love and tenderneſs, and other emo- 
tions ſuited to the tranquillity of paſtoral life. 0 

lt is a common opinion, that theſe ſongs were compoſed by 
David Rizzio, a muſician from Italy, the unfortunate favourite 


Cowdenknows, Galaſhiels, Galawater, Etterick banks, Bracs of Yarrow, 
Buſh above Traquair, &c. | 
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of a very unfortunate queen. But this muſt be a miſtake. The 
ſtyle of the Scotch muſic was fixed before his time; for many of 
the beſt of theſe tunes are aſcribed by tradition to a more re- 
mote period. And it 1s not to be ſuppoſed, that he, a foreigner, 
and in the latter part of his life a man of buſineſs, could have 
acquired or invented a ſtyle of muſical compoſition ſo different 
in every reſpect from that to which he had been accuſtomed in 
his own country. Melody is ſo much the characteriſtic of the 
Scotch tunes, that I doubt whether even baſſes were ſet to them 
before the preſent century ;. whereas, in the days of Rizzio, Har- 
mony was the faſhionable ſtudy of the Italian compoſers. Pale- 
{tina himſelf, who flouriſhed about two hundred and fifty years. 
ago, and who has obtained the high title of Father of Harmony, 
is by a great maſter * ranked with thaſe who- neglected: air, and 
were too cloſely attached to. counterpoint ; and at the time when 
Rizzio was a ſtudent in the art, Paleſtina's muſt have been the fa- 
vourite muſic in Italy. Beſides, though the ſtyle of the old 
Scotch melody has been well imitated by Mr Ofwald, and ſome 
other natives, I do not find that any foreigner has ever caught the 
true ſpirit of it. Geminiani, a great and original genius in this 
art, and a profeſſed admirer of the Scotch ſongs, (ſome of which 
he publiſhed with accompaniments), uſed to ſay, that he had 
blotted many a quire of paper to no purpoſe, in attempting to 
compoſe a ſecond. ſtrain to that fine little air which in Scotland 
is known by the name of The broom of Cowdenknows, —— To all 
which we may add, that Taſſoni, the author of La Secchza rapita, 
ſpeaks of this muſic as well eſteemed. by the Italians of his 
time, and aſcribes the invention of it to James King of Scot- 
land : — which. a foreigner might naturally do, as all the Scotch 
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kings of chat name, particularly the firſt, third, fourth, and 
efth, were {killed both in muſic and poetry. 

But though I admit Taſſoni's teſtimony as a proof, that the 
Scotch muſic is more ancient than Rizzio, I do not think him 
right in what he ſays of its inventor. Nor can I acquieſce in the 
opinion of thoſe who give the honour of this invention to the 
monks of Melroſe. I rather believe, that it took its riſe a- 
mong men who were real ſhepherds, and who actually felt the 
ſentiments and affections, whereof it is ſo very expreſſive. Rizzio 
may have been one of the firſt, perhaps, who made a collection 
of theſe ſongs; or he may have played them with more delicate 
touches than the Scotch muſicians of that time; or perhaps cor- 
reted the extravagance of certain paſſages; — for one is ſtruck 
with the regularity of ſome, as well as amuſed with the wildneſs 
of others: — and in all or any of thoſe caſes, it might be ſaid 
with truth, that the Scotch muſic is under obligations to him: 
— but that this ſtyle of paſtoral melody, ſo unlike the Italian, 
and in every reſpect fo peculiar, ſhould have been eſtabliſhed or 
invented by him, is incredible; nay, (if it were worth while to- 
aſſert any thing fo poſitively on ſuch a ſubject), we might even ſay: 
impoſſible; 

The acknowledged and unequalled excellence of the Italian mu- 
ic, is one of thoſe phenomena of a National Taſte, that may in 
part be accounted. for. Let us recollect ſome particulars of the: 
hiſtory of that period, when this muſic . to recommend itſelf 
to general notice. 7% 

Leo the Tenth, and ſome of his immediate predeceſſors, had 
many great vices, and ſome virtues; and we at this day feel the 
good effects of both: for Providence has been pleaſed, in this in- 
tance, as in many others, to bring good out of evil, and to ac- 
complith the moſt glorious purpoſes by means that ſeemed to have: 
an oppoſite tendency.. 'The profuſion, and other more ſcandalous. 

: qualities, 
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qualities of Leo, were inſtrumental in haſtening forward the Be. 
formation: to his liberality and love of art we owe the fineſt pie 
tures, the fineſt muſical compolitions, and ſome of the fine 
poems in the world. | | 

The ſixteenth century does indeed great honour to Italian yp. 
nius. The ambition of Alexander the Sixth, and Julius the &. 
cond, had raiſed the Papal power to higher eminence, and ſettle 
it on a firmer foundation, than had been known before they 
time, Leo, therefore, had leiſure to indulge his love of luxuy 
and of art; and the Italians, under his adminiſtration, to culti- 
vate the arts and ſciences, which many other favourable events 
conſpired to promote. Printing had been lately found out: the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks had made a diſperſion of 
the learned, many of whom took refuge in Italy : Leo found, in 
the treaſures accumulated by Julius the Second, and in the ampl; 
revenues of the pontificate, the means both of generoſity and of 
debauchery : and when the Pope, and the houſes of Medici and 
Montefeltro, had ſet the example, it became the faſhion all over l- 
taly, to patroniſe genius, and encourage learning. The firſt ef. 
forts of a literary ſpirit appeared in tranſlating the Greek authors 
into Latin; a tongue which every ſcholar was ambitious to ac- 
quire, and in which many elegant compoſiticns, both verſe and 
proſe, were produced about this time in Italy. Fracaſtorius, va 
nazarius, Vida, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Latin poetry; Bem- 
bo, Caſa, Manutius, Sigonius, in Latin proſe. | But genius {- 
dom diſplays itſelf to advantage in a foreign tongue. The cult» 
vation of the Toſcan language, fince the time of Petrarcha, who 
flouriſhed one hundred and fifty years before the period we 
| ſpeak of, had been tao much neglected; but was no reſumed 
with the moſt deſirable ſucceſs ; particularly by Taſſo and A- 
rioſto, who carried the Italian poetry to its higheſt perfection. 

The other fine arts were no leſs fortunate in the hands of 5 
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hel and Paleſtina, What Homer was in poetry, theſe authors 
were in painting and muſic. Their works are ſtill regarded as 
tandards of good taſte, and models for imitation : and though 
improvement may no doubt have been made fince their time, in 
ſome inferior branches of their reſpective arts, particularly in 
what regards dehcacy of manner; it may with reaſon be doubt- 
ed, whether in grandeur of deſign, and ſtrength of invention, 
they have as yet been excelled or equalled. Greece owed much of 
her literary glory to the merit of her ancient authors. They at 
once fixed the faſhion in the ſeveral kinds of writing; and they 
happened to fix it on the immoveable baſis of fimplicity and na- 
ture. Had not the Italian muſic in its infant ſtate fallen into the 
hands of a great genius like Paleſtina, it would not have arrived 
at maturity ſo ſoon. A long ſucceſſion of inferior compoſers 
might have made diſcoveries in the art, but could not have raiſed 
it above mediocrity : and ſuch people are not of influence enough 
to render a new art reſpectable in the eyes, either of the learned, 
or of the vulgar. But Paleſtina made his art an object of admi- 
ration, not only to his own country, but. to a great part of Eu- 
rope. In England he was ſtudied and imitated by Tallis, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. All good judges were ſatisfied, 
that this ſyſtem of harmony was founded on right principles; 
and that, though it might perhaps be improved, nothing in the 

art could be a real improvement, which was contradictory to it. 
In the age of Leo, a genius like Paleſtina muſt have been diſtin- 
guiſhed, even though the art he profeſſed had gratified no im- 
portant principle of the human mind; but as his art gratified 
the religious principle, he could not fail, in thoſe days, and a- 
mong Italians, to meet with the higheſt encouragement. In fact, 
muſic ſince that time has been cultivated in Italy with the utmoſt 
attention and ſucceſs. Scarlatti, Corelli, Geminiani, Martini, 
Marcello, were all men of extraordinary abilities; and any one of 
| them, 
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them, in the circumſtances of Paleſtina, might perhaps have be 
as eminent as he, Need we wonder, then, at the unequalle en 
cellence of the Italian muſic ? 

But other cauſes have contributed to this effect. Nobody yy 
underſtands the language of modern Italy, will deny, that q. 
natives have a peculiar delicacy of perception in regard to vc 
ſound. This delicacy appears in the ſweetneſs of their verſe, i 
the cadence of their proſe, and even in the formation and infe. 
xion of their words. Whether it be owing to the climate, org 
the influence of the other arts; whether it be derived from the; 
Gothic anceſtors, or from their more remote forefathers of ancien 
Rome; whether it be the effect of weakneſs or of ſoundnek i 
the vocal and auditory organs of the people, this national nice 
neſs of ear muſt be conſidered as one cauſe of the melody bo 
of their ſpeech and of their muſic. They are miſtaken who thin 
the Italian an effeminate language. Soft it is indeed, and of ah 
modulation, but ſuſceptible withal of the utmoſt dignity of found 
as well as of elegant arrangement and nervous phraſeology. l. 
hiſtory and oratory, it may boaſt of many excellent models: an 
its poetry is far ſuperior to that of every other modern nation, 
except the Engliſh. And if it be true, that all muſic is original 
ſong, the moſt poetical nation would ſeem to have the fail 
chance to become the moſt muſical. The Italian tongue, in 
ſtrength and variety of harmony, is not ſuperior, and perhaps 
not equal, to the Engliſh; but, abounding more in vowels and 
liquid ſounds, and being therefore more eafily articulated, is fit 
ter for the purpoſes of muſic : and it deſerves our notice, that 
poetical numbers were brought to perfection in Italy two hundred 
years ſooner than in any other country of modern Europe. 
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Of Sympathy. 


S a great part of the pleaſure we derive from poetry depends 

on our Sympathetic Feelings, the philoſophy of Sympathy 
ought always to form a part of the ſcience of Criticiſm. On this 
ſubject, therefore, I beg leave to ſubjoin a few brief remarks, that 
may poſſibly throw light on ſome of the foregoing, as well as ſub- 
ſequent reaſonings. 

When we conſider the condition of another perſon, eſpecially 
if it ſeem to be pleaſurable or painful, we are apt to fancy our- 
ſelves in the ſame condition, and to feel in ſome degree the 
pain or pleaſure that we think we ſhould feel if we were really in 
that condition, Hence the good of others becomes in ſome mea- 
ſure our good, and their evil our evil; the obvious effect of 
which is, to bind men more cloſely together in ſociety, and 
prompt them to promote the good, and relieve the diſtreſſes, of 
one another. Sympathy with diſtreſs is called Compaſſion or 
Pity: Sympathy with happineſs has no particular name; but, 
when expreſſed in words to the happy perſon, is termed Congra- 
tulation. 


We ſymparhiſe, in ſome Aries; even with things inanimate. 
Toloſe a ſtaff we have long worn, to ſee i in ruins a houſe in which 
we have long hved, may affect us with a momentary concern, 
though in point of value the loſs be nothing. With the dead we 
ſympathiſe, and even with thoſe circumſtances of their condition 
whereof we know that they are utterly inſenſible; ſuch as, their 


30 being 


, being ſhut up in a cold and, ſolitary grave, excluded from the 
light of the ſun, and from all the pleaſures of life, and liable in 
a few years. to. be forgotten for ever. Towards the brute cre. 
tion our ſympathy is, and ought to be; ſtrong, they being perci. 
pient creatures like ourſelves. A merciful man is mereiful to his 
beaſt; and that perſon. would be deemed melancholy or hard. 
hearted, who ſhould. ſee the friſking lamb, or hear the chearfy] 
ſong of the lark, or obſerve the tranſport of the dog when he find; 
the maſter he had. loſt, without any participation of their joy, 
'There are few paſlages of deſcriptive poetry. into which we enter 
with a more hearty fellow-feeling, than where Virgil and Lucre- 
tius paint fo admirably, the one the ſorrow-of a. ſteer for the lob 
of his fellow, the other the affliction of a cow deprived of he: 
calf *, —— But our ſympathy exerts itſelf moſt powerfully to- 
wards our fellow-men.:. and, other circumſtances. being equal, 
is ſtronger or weaker, according as they are more or leſs nearly 
connected. with us, and their condition more or leſs ſimilar to our 
_ oWn.. weft $77 $6613.64 1. 

We often ſympathiſe with one another, when the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned has little ſenſe of either good or evil. We bluh 
for another's ill-breeding, even when we know that he himſef 
is not aware of it. We pity a madman, though. we believe him 
to be happy in his phrenſy. We tremble for a maſon ſtanding 
on a high ſcaffold, though. we know that cuſtom has made it 
quite familiar to him. It gives us pain to. ſee another on. the 
brink of a precipice, though we be ſecure ourſelves, and hare 
no doubt of his circumſpection. In theſe cafes, it would ſeem, 
that our ſympathy is raiſed, not ſo much by our reflecting on 
what others really feel, as by a lively conception of what the] 
would feel if their nature were exactly ſuch as ours; or of what 


we ourſelves ſhould feel, if we were in their condition, with the 
ame ſentiments we have at preſent “. | 

Many of our paſhons may be communicated and ſtrengthened 
by ſympathy. If we go into a chearful company, we become 
chearful; if into a mournful one, we become ſad. The preſence 
of a great multitude engaged in devotion, tends to make us de- 
vout. Cowards have behaved valiantly, when all their compa- 
nions were valiant; and the timidity of a few has ſtruck a panic 
into a whole army. We are not, however, much inclined to 
ſympathiſe with violent anger, jealouſy, envy, malevolence, and 
other ſanguinary or unnatural paſſions: we rather take part a- 
gainſt them, and ſympathiſe with thoſe perſons who are in dan- 
ger from them; becauſe we can more eaſily enter into their di- 
ſtreſs, and ſuppoſe ourſelves in their condition. But indignation 
at vice, particularly at ingratitude, cruelty, treachery, and the 
like, when we are well acquainted with the caſe, awakens in us a 
moſt intenſe fellow-feeling and the ſatisfaction we are con- 
ſcious of, when ſach crimes are adequately puniſhed, though 
ſomewhat ſtern and gloomy, is however 1incere, and by no means 
diſhonourable or detrimental to our moral nature; nor at all in- 
confiſtent with that pity, which the ſufferings. of the criminal 
extort from us, when we are made to conceive them in a lively 
manner, * 4 ed el 

Of ſympathy all men are not equally ſuſceptible. They who 
have a lively imagination, keen feelings, and what we call a ten- 
der heart, are. moſt ſubject to it. Habits of attention, the ſtudy 
af the works of nature, and of the beſt performances in art, ex- 
perience of adverſity, the love of virtue and of mankind, tend 
greatly to cheriſh it; and thoſe paſſions whereof ſelf is the ob- 
ject, as pride, ſelf-conceit, the love of money, ſenſuality, envy, 


* Sce Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, ſect t. 
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vanity, have a tendency no leſs powerful to deſtroy it. Nothing 
renders a man more amiable, or more uſeful, than a diſpoſition 
ro rejoice with them that rejoice, and to weep: with thoſe thy 
weep; to enter heartily, not officiouſly, into the concerns of hi; 
fellow y- creatures; to comply with the innocent humour of hi; 
company, more attentive to them than to himſelf, and to avoid 
every occaſion of giving pain or offence. And nothing but down- 
right immorality is more difagreeable, than that perſon is, who 
affects bluntneſs of manner, and would be thought at all ting 
to ſpeak all that he thinks, whether people take it well or ill; or 
than thoſe pedants are, of whatever profeſſion, (for we have then 
of all profeſſions), who, without minding others, or entering in- 
to their views of things, are continually obtruding themſelves 
upon the converſation, and their own concerns, and the: ſenti- 
ments and language peculiar to their own trades. and fraternities, 
This behaviour, though under the name of plain-dealing it may 
arrogate a ſupenority to artificial rules, is generally the effect of 
pride, ignorance, or ſtupidity, or-rather of all the three in con- 
junction. A modeſt man, who ſympathetically attends to the 
condition and ſentiments of others, will of his own accord make 
thoſe allowances in their favour, which he wiſhes to be made in 
his own; and will think it as much his duty to promote their hap- 
pineſs, as he thinks it theirs to promote his. And ſuch a man is 
well principled in equity, as well as in good-breeding : and tho, 
from an imperfect knowledge of forms, or from his having had 
but few opportunities to put them in practice, his manner may 
not be ſo graceful, or ſo eaſy, as could be wiſhed, he will never 
give offence to any perſon of penetration and good- nature. 
With feelings which we do not approve, or have not experien- 
ced, we are not apt to ſympathiſe. The diſtreſs of the miſer 
when his hoard is ſtolen, of the fop when he ſoils his fine jubilee 
cloaths, of the vaunting coxcomb when his lies are detected, of 
the 


- 
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he unnatural parent when his daughter eſcapes with a deſerving 
lover, is more likely to move laughter than compaſſion. At Spar- 
ta, every father had the privilege of correcting any child; he 
who had experience of paternal tenderneſs being ſuppoſed inca- 
pable of wounding a parent's ſenſibility by unjuſt or rigorous 
chaſtiſement. When the Cardinal of Milan would expoſtulate 
with the Lady Conſtance upon her violent ſorrow for the loſs of 
her child, ſhe anſwers, but without deigning to addreſs her an- 
ſwer to one who ſhe knew could be no competent judge of her 
caſe, ** He ſpeaks to me who never had a ſon *.“ The Greeks 
and Romans were as eminent for public ſpirit, and for parental 
affection, as we; but, for a reaſon elſewhere aſſigned +, knew 
little of that romantic love between unmarried perſons, which 
modern manners and novels have a tendency to inſpire. Accor- 
dingly the diſtreſs in their tragedies often aroſe from patriotiſm, 
and from the conjugal and filial charities, but not from the ro- 
mantic paſſion whereof we now ſpeak. But there are few Eng- 
liſh tragedies, and {till fewer French, wherein ſome love-affair is 
not connected with the plot. This always raiſes our ſympathy ; 
but would not have been ſo intereſting to the Greeks or Romans, | 
becauſe they were not much acquainted with the refinements of 
| this paſſion. | 

Sympathy, as the means of conveying certain feelings from 
one breaſt to another, might be made a powerful inſtrument of 
moral diſcipline, if poets, and other writers of fable, were care- 
ful to call forth our ſenſibility towards thoſe emotions only that 
favour virtue, and invigorate the human mind. Fictions, that 
breathe the ſpirit of patriotiſm or valour ; that make us ſympa- 
thiſe with the parental, conjugal, or filial charities; that recom- 
mend misfortune to our pity, or expoſe crimes to our abhorrence, 


Ly 


* King John, act 3. ſcene 3. + Efſay on Laughter, chap. 4. - 
| may 
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may certainly be uſeful in a moral view, by cheriſhing paſſions, 
that, while they improve the heart, can hardly be indulged to ex. 
ceſs, But thoſe dreadful tales, that only give anguiſh to the 
reader, can never do any good: they fatigue, enervate, and o- 
verwhelm the ſoul: and when the calamities they deſcribe are 
made to fall upon the innocent, our moral principles are in ſome 
danger of a temporary depravation from the peruſal, whateper 
reſemblance the fable may be ſuppoſed to bear to the events of rel 
life. Some late authors of fiction ſeem to have thought it incum- 
bent upon them, not only to touch the heart, but to tear it in pieces 
They heap *©* misfortune on misfortune, grief on grief,” without 
end, and without mercy : which diſcompoſes the reader too much 
to give him either pleaſure or improvement; and is contrary to 
the practice of the wiſer ancients, GREW moſt pathetic ſcenes were 
generally fhort. 


It is faid, that at the firſt repreſentation of the Furies of El- 
chylus, the horror of the ſpectacle was fo great, that ſeveral wo- 
men miſcarried ; which was indeed pathos with a vengeance. 
But though the truth of that ſtory ſhould be queſtioned, it ad- 
mits of no doubt, that objects of grief and horror too much en- 
larged on by the poet or noveliſt may do more harm than good, 
and give more pain than pleaſure, to the mind of the reader, 
Surely this muſt be contrary to the eſſential rules of art, whe- 
ther we conſider poetry as intended to pleaſe that it may inſtrud, 
or to inſtruct that it may the more effeftually pleaſe. And ſup- 
Poſing the real evils of life to be as various and important 28 
is commonly believed, we muſt be thought to conſult our 
own intereſt very abſurdly, if we ſeek to torment ourſelves 
with imaginary misfortune. Horace infinuates, that the an- 
cient Satyric Drama (a ſort of burleſque tragi- comedy) was con- 
trived for the entertainment of the more diſorderly part of the 


audience 


- 


audience *; and our critics allure us, that the modern farce is 
addreſſed to the upper gallery, where, it is ſuppoſed, there is no 
great reliſh for the ſublime graces of the Tragic Muſe. Yet I be- 
lieve theſe little pieces, if conſiſtent with decency, will be found 
neither unpleaſant nor unprofitable even to the moſt learned 
ſpectator. A man, eſpecially if advanced in years, would not 
chuſe to go home with that gloom upon his mind which an affect- 
ing tragedy is intended to dittuſe : and if the play has conveyed 
any ſound inſtruction, there is no riſK of its being diſſipated by a 
little innocent mirth. TR 

Upon the ſame principle,, I confeſs, that I am not offended 
with thoſe comic. ſcenes wherewith our great Dramatic Poet has 
occaſionally thought proper to diverſify his tragedies, Such a li- 
cence will at leaſt. be allowed to be more pardonable in him, 
than it would be 1n other Tragic poets, They muſt make their 
way to the heart, as an army does to a ſtrong fortification, by 
flow and regular approaches; becauſe they cannot, like Shake- 
ſpeare, take it at once, and by ſtorm, In their pieces, therefore, 
a mixture of comedy might have as bad an effect, as if beſiegers 
were to retire from the outworks they had gained, and leave the 
enemy at leiſure to fortify them a ſecond time. But Shakeſpeare 
penetrates the heart by a ſingle effort, and can make us as fad. 
in the preſent ſcene, as if we had not been merry in the former. 
With ſuch powers as he poſſeſſed in the pathetic, if he had. 
made his tragedies uniformly mournful or terrible from begin- 
ning to end, no perſon of ſenfibility would have been able to 
ſupport the repreſentation. As to the probability of theſe 
mixed compoſitions, it admits of no doubt, Nature every where: 
preſents. a ſimilar mixture of tragedy and comedy, of joy and: 


T4 


Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 221. 
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ſorrow, of laughter and ſolemnity, in the common affairs d 
life, The ſervants of a court know little of what paſles among 
princes and ſtateſmen, and may therefore, like the porter in 
Macbeth, be very jocular when their ſuperiors are in deep di- 
ſtreſs. The death of a favourite child 1s a great affliction to pa. 
rents and friends; but the man who digs the grave may, like 
Goodman Delver in Hamlet, be very chearful while he is going 
about his work. A conſpiracy may be dangerous ; but the con- 
ſtable who apprehends the traitors may, like Dogberry, be a lu- 
dicrous character, and his very abſurdities may be inſtrumental 
in bringing the plot to light, as well as in delaying or haſten- 
ing forward the diſcovery. I grant, that compoſitions, like 
thoſe I would now apologize for, cannot properly be called ei- 
ther tragedies or comedies : but the name is of no conſequence; 
let them be called Plays : and if in them nature is imitated in 
ſuch a way as to give pleaſure and inſtruction, they are as well 
entitled to the denomination of Dramatic Poems, as any thing in 
Sophocles, Racine, or Voltaire. But to return : 

Love is another ** tyrant of the throbbing breaſt,” of whom 
they who wiſh to ſee the ſtage transformed into a ſchool of vir- 
tue, complain, that his influence in the modern drama 1s too 
deſpotical. Love, kept within due bounds, is no doubt, as the 
ſong ſays, ** a gentle and a generous paſſion ;” but no other pal- 
ſion has ſo ſtrong a tendency to tranſgreſs the due bounds : and 
the frequent contemplation of its various ardours and agonies, 
as exhibited in plays and novels, can ſcarce fail to enervate the 
mind, and to raiſe emotions and ſympathies unfriendly to inno- 
cence, And certain it is, that fables in which there is neither 
love nor gallantry, may be made highly intereſting even to the 
fancy and affections of a modern reader. This appears, not 
only from the writings of Shakeſpeare, and other great autho!s, 

I but 
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but from the Pulgrim's Progreſs of Bunyan, and the hiſtory of 
Robinſon Cruſoe : than which laſt, there is not perhaps in any 
language a more intereſting narrative; or a tale better contrived 
for communicating to the reader a lively idea of the importance 
of the mechanic arts, of the ſweets of ſocial life, and of the dig- 


nity of independence. 


V 
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P-A 3 -T II. 


Or THE LANGUAGE Of PoE TRW. 


H NG finiſhed what I intended to ſay on the general nz 
ture of Poetry, as an Imitative Art, I proceed to conſider 
the INSTRUMENT which it employs in its imitations; or, 
in other words, to explain the General Nature of PotT1c Lay. 
GUAGE, For language is the poet's inſtrument of imitation, as 


ſound is the muſician's, and colour the painter's. My concluſions 


on this part of the ſubject will be Sound! 4 to terminate in the prin- 
ciples already laid down. 

Words in Poetry are choſen, firſt, for their /en/e; and, ſecond- 
ly, for their /ound. That the firſt of theſe grounds of choice is 
the more excellent, nobody can deny. He who in literary mat- 
ters prefers ſound to ſenſe, is a fool. Yet ſound is to be attended 
to, even 1n proſe; and in verſe demands particular attention. | 
ſhall conſider Poetical Language, firſt, as $16NIF1CANT; and, 


ſecondly, as SUSCEPTIBLE OF HARMONY, 
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of Poetical Language, conſidered as ſignificant. 


F, as I have endeavoured to prove, Poetry be imitative of Na- 

ture, poetical fictions of real events, poetical images of real 
appearances in the viſible creation, and poetical perſonages of 
real human characters; it would ſeem to follow, that the lan- 
guage of Poetry muſt be an imitation of the language of Nature. 
For nothing but what is ſuppoſed to be natural can pleaſe; and 
language, as well as fable, imagery, and moral deſcription, may 
diſpleaſe, by being unnatural. —— What then is meant by Natu- 
ral Language? This comes to be our firſt inquiry. 


er 
An idea of Natural Language. 


HE term Natural Language has ſometimes been uſed by phi- 
loſophers to denote thoſe tones of the human voice, attitudes 

of the body, and configurations of the features, which, being 
naturally expreſſive of certain emotions of the ſoul, are univerſal 
among mankind, and every where underſtood. Thus anger, 
fear, pity, adoration, joy, contempt, and almoſt every other 
pathon, has a look, attitude, and tone of voice, peculiar to itſelf ; 
which would ſeem to be the effect, not of men imitating one an- 
3R2 | other, 
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other, but of the ſoul operating upon the body; and which, 

when well expreſſed in a picture or ſtatue, or when it appears in 
human behaviour, is underſtood by all mankind, as the external 
ſign of that paſſion which it is for the moſt part obſerved to ac- 
company. In this acceptation, natural language is contradiſtin. 
guiſhed to thoſe articulate voices to which the name of ſpeech 
has been appropriated ; and which are alſo univerſal among man- 
kind, though different in different nations; but derive all their 
meaning from human compact and artifice, and are not under- 
ſtood except by thoſe who have been inſtructed in the uſe of 
them. — But in this inquiry the term Natural Language denotes 
that uſe of ſpeech, or of artificial language, which is ſuitable to 
the ſpeaker and to the occaſion, * Proper words in proper 
** places,” is Swift's definition of a good ſtyle; and may with e- 
qual propriety, ſerve for a definition of that ſtyle, or mode of lan- 
guage, which is here called Natural, in contradiſtinction, not 
to artificial (itſelf being artificial) but to unnatural; and which it 
is the poet's bufineſs to imitate, I ſay, to imitate: for as poets 
(for a reaſon already given) copy nature, not as it is, but in that 
ſtate of perfection, wherein, conſiſtently with veriſimilitude, and 
with the genius of their work, it may be ſuppoſed to be; and are 
therefore ſaid to zmtate nature, that is, to give a view of nature 
ſimilar to, but ſomewhat different from the reality : — ſo, in form- 
ing poetical language, they muſt take for their model human ſpeech, 
not in that imperfect ſtate wherein it is uſed on the common oc- 
caſions of life, but in that ſtate of perfection, whereof, ade | 
with veriſimilitude, it may be ſuppoſed to be ſaſceptible. 

But, as we cannot eſtimate the perfection or imperfection of 
poetical 1magery, till we know the natural appearance of the 
thing deſcribed ; ſo neither can we judge of this perfection of 
human ſpeech, till we have formed ſome idea of that quality of 
langua ge which we expreſs wy. the epithet natural, 'T hat w_ 

modes 
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nodes of language are more natural than others, and that one 
node may be natural at one time which at another would be un- 
natural, muſt be evident even to thoſe who never ſtudied criti- 
eiſm. Would ſoft words, for example, be natural in the mouth 
of a very angry man ? or do even the vulgar expect bluſtering 
expreſſions from him who melts with pity, or love, or ſorrow ? 
Between groans and pain, tears and grief, laughter and jocu- 
larity, trembling and fear, the connection is not more natural, 
than between certain ſentiments of the human mind and certain 
modifications of human language. 

Natural language and good language are not the ſame: and 
Swift's definition, which 1s equally applicable to both, will not 
perhaps be found to expreſs adequately the characteriſtic of either. 
The qualities of good language are perſpicuity, ſimplicity, ele- 
gance, energy, and harmony, But language may poſſeſs all theſe 
qualities, and yet not be natural, Would the Anacreontic or O- 
vidian fimplicity be natural in the mouth of Achilles upbraiding 
Agamemnon with his tyranny and injuſtice; or of Lear defying 
the tempeſtuous elements, and imprecating perdition upon his 
daughters? Would that perſpicuity which we juſtly admire in 
Cato's ſoliloquy *, be accounted natural in Hamlet's , by thoſe 
who know, that the former is ſuppoſed to. ſpeak with the ra- 
tionality of a philoſopher, and the latter with the agitation of a 
young man tortured to madneſs with ſorrow, and love, diſap- 
pointment, and revenge ? Would language ſo magnificent as that 
in which the ſublime Othello ſpeaks of the pomps and honours 
of war, be natural in che mouth of the ſoft, the humble, the 
broken-hearted Deſdemona bewailing her unhappy fate? Or 
would the ſonorous harmony of the Dithyrambic ſong, or Epic 


* It muſt be ſo. Plato, thou reaſon'ſ well, Ke. 
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poem, ſuit the ſimplicity of ſhepherds, contending in alterngy 
verſe, and praiſing their miſtreſſes, putting forth riddles, 
making remarks upon the weather ?— Yet language. muſt always 
be ſo far ſimple as to have no ſuperfluous decoration ; ſo fu 
perſpicuous, as to let us ſee clearly what is meant; and fo fat e 
legant, as to give no ground to ſuſpect the author of ignorance 
or want of taſte. t | 

Good language is determinate and abſolute. We know it 
where-ever we meet with it; we may learn to ſpeak and write it 
from books alone. Whether pronounced by a clown or a hero, 
a wiſe man or an idiot, language is ſtill good if it be according 
to rule. But natural language is ſomething not abſolute but re- 
lative; and can be eſtimated hy thoſe only, who have ſtudied 
men as well as books; and who attend to the real or ſuppoſed 
character of the ſpeaker, as well as to the import of what i; 
ſpoken. 8 e eee ee 

There are ſeveral particulars relating to the ſpeaker which ve 
muſt attend to, before we can judge whether his expreſſion be 
natural. — It is obvious, that his temper muſt be taken into the 
account. From the fiery and paſſionate we expect one ſort of lan- 
guage, from the calm and moderate another. That impetuoſity 
which is natural in Achilles, would in Sarpedon or Ulyſles be 
quite the contrary; as the mellifluent copiouſneſs of Neſtor 
would ill become the blunt rufticity of Ajax. Thoſe diverſities of 
temper, which make men think differently on the ſame occaſion, 
will alſo make them ſpeak the fame thoughts in a different man- 
ner. And as the temper of the ſame man is not always uniform, 
but is variouſly affected by youth and old age, and by the pre- 
valence of temporary paſſions ; ſo neither will that ſtyle which 
is moſt natural to him be always uniform, but may be energetic 
or languid, abrupt or equable, figurative or plain, according to the 
paſſions or ſentiments that may happen to predominate in his mind. 


And 
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And hence, to judge whether his lhnguage be natural, we muſt 
attend, not only to the habitual temper, but alſo to the preſent 
paſſions, and even to the age of the {p caker, — Nor {ſhould we o- 
verlook his intellectual peculiarities. IA his thoughts be confuſed 
or indiſtinct, his ſtyle muſt be immethodical and obſcure; if the 
former be much diverſiſied, the latter ill be equally copious.— 
The external circumſtances of the ſpeakqr, his rank and fortune, 
his education and company, particularly the two laſt, have no 
little influence in characteriſing his ſtyle\ A clown and a man of 
learning, a pedantic and a polite ſcholay, a huſbandman and a 
ſoldier, a mechanic and a ſeaman, reciting the ſame narrative, 
will, each of them, adopt a peculiar modg of expreſſion, ſuitable 
to the ideas that occupy his mind, and to} the language he has 
been accuſtomed to ſpeak and hear : and if Ja poet, who had oc- 
caſion to introduce theſe charaQers in a domedy, were to give 
the ſame uniform colour of 'language to them all, the ſtyle of 
that comedy, however elegant, would be unnatural. — Our lan- 
guage is alſo affected by the very thoughts we utter. When theſe 
are lofty or groveling, there is a correſpondent elevation or 
meanneſs in the language. The ſtyle of a great man is generally 
ſimple, but ſeldom fails to partake of the dignity and energy of 
his ſentiments. In Greece and Rome, the corruption of lite- 
rature was a conſequence of the corruption of manners; and the 
manly ſimplicity of the old writers diſappeared, as the nation be- 
came effeminate and ſervile. Horace and Longinus * ſcruple not 
to aſcribe the decline of eloquence, in their days, to a littleneſs 
of mind, the effect of avarice and luxury. The words of Longi- 
nus are remarkable. The truly eloquent (ſays he) muſt poſ- 
** ſeſs an exalted and noble mind; for it is not poſſible for thoſe 
Who have all their lives been employed in ſervile purſuits, to 


* Hor. Ar. Woe ver. 323. — 332. Longinus, ſeck. 9. 44. bY. 1 q 
: Produce 
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% produce any thing worthy of immortal renown or genen! 
„% admiration.” In fact, our words not only are the figns 
but may be conſidered as the pictures of our thoughts, T1, 
ſame glow or faintneſs of colouring, the ſame conſiſtency or in. 
coherence, the ſame proportions of great and little, the ſame de. 
grees of elevation, the ſame light and ſhade, that diſtinguiſh ths 
one, will be found to charaQteriſe the other: and from ſuch : 
character as Achilles or Othello we as naturally expect a bold 
nervous, and animated phraſeology, as a manly voice and com- 
manding geſture. —It is hardly neceſſary to add, that ſtyle, in 
order to be natural, muſt be adapted to the ſex and to the tin 
of the ſpeaker, Theſe circumſtances give a peculiarity to human 
thought, and muſt therefore diverſify the modes of human 
language. I will not ſay, as ſome have done, that a lady is ab 
ways diſtinguiſhable by her ſtyle and hand-writing, as well x 
by her voice and features; but I believe it may be truly fad, 
that female converſation, even when learned or philoſophical 
has, for the moſt part, an eaſe and a delicacy, which the great- 
eſt maſters of language would find it difficult to imitate. The 
ſtyle that Shakeſpeare has given to Juliet's nurſe, Mrs Quick), 
Deſdemona, or Katharine, would not ſuit any male; nor the 
Phraſeology of Dogberry or Petruchio, Piſtol or Falſtaff, any 
female character. National peculiarities are alſo to be attended to 
by thoſe who ſtudy natural language in its full extent, We 
ſhould expect a copious and flowery ſtyle from an Afiatic mo- 
narch, and a conciſe and figurative expreſſion from an American 
chief. A French marquis, Fand a country-gentleman of England 
would not uſe the ſame phraſes on the ſame ſubject, even though 
they were ſpeaking the ſame language with equal fluency. And 


a valet-de- chambre newly imported from Paris, or a Scotch foot? 
man who had been born and bred in Edinburgh, appearing in ba 


I ; 
* 


0 
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Engliſh comedy, would be cenſared as an unnatural character, 
if the poet were to make him ſpeak pure Engliſh, 


May we not infer, from what has been ſaid, that“ Language 
„ig then according to nature, when it is ſuitable to the ſuppoſed 
« condition of the ſpeaker ?” — meaning by the word condition, 
not only the outward circumſtances of fortune, rank, employment, 
ſex, age, and nation, but alſo the internal temperature of the 
underſtanding and paſſions, as well as the peculiar nature of the 
thoughts that may happen to occupy the mind. Horace ſeems to 
1 had this in view, when he ſaid, that if what is ſpoken 


© on the ſtage ſhall be unſuitable to the fortunes of the ſpeaker, 
both the learned and unlearned part of the audience will be 


+ ſenſible of the impropriety : — For that it is of great import- 
« ance to the poet to conſider, whether the perſon ſpeaking be a 
„e ſlave or a hero; a man of mature age, or warm with the 
- Pn of youth; a lady of rank, or a buſtling nurſe; a luxu- 
* rious Aſſyrian, or à cruel native of Colchis; a mercantile 
traveller, or à ſtationary buſbandman; an acute Argive, or a 
*« qull Beotian'®,” 
But Horace's remark, it may be aid, refers more immediately 
to che ſtyle of the drama; whereas we would extend it to poetry, 
and even to compoſition, in general. And it may be thought, 
chat in thoſe writings wherein the imitation of human life is leſs 
perfect, as in the Epic poem, or wherein the ſtyle is uniformly 
elevated and pure, as in Hiſtory and Tragedy, this rule of language 
is not attended to. In what reſpect, for example, can the ſtyle of 
Livy or Homer be {aid to be ſtitable to the condition of the 
ſpeaker? Have we not, in each author, a great variety of 
ſpeeches, aſcribed to men of differeſit nations, ranks, and cha- 
raters ; who are all, notwithſtanding, made to utter a language, 


* Hor. Ar. Poet verſ. 112. 9 990 | : 
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that is not only grammatical, but elegant and harmonious? Vet 
no reader is offended ; and no critic ever ſaid, that the ſtyle oc 
Homer or Livy is unnatural. 

The objection is plauſible. But a right examination of it vil 
be found not to weaken, but to confirm and illuſtrate the preſent 
doctrine. I ſay, then, that language is natural, when it is ſuiteg 
to the ſuppoſed condition and circumſtances of the ſpeaker, — 
Now, in hiſtory, the ſpeaker 1s no other. than the hiſtorian him- 
ſelf ; who claims the privilege of telling his tale in his own Way; 
and of expreſſing the thoughts of other men, where he has occa- 
ſion to record them, in his own language. All this we muſt al- 
low to be natural, if we ſuppoſe him to be ſerious. For- every 
man, who ſpeaks without affectation, has a ſtyle and a. manner 
peculiar to himſelf, A perſon. of learning and eloquence, re- 


capitulating on any ſolemn occaſion the ſpeech of a clown, would 


not be thought in earneſt if he did not expreſs himſelf with his 
wonted propriety, It would be difficult, perhaps he would find 
it impoſlible, to imitate the heſitation, barbariſms, and broad ac- 
cent, of the poor man; and if he were to do fo, he wauld affront 
his audience, and, inſtead of being thought a natural ſpeaker, or 
capable of conducting important buſineſs, would prove himſelf 
a mere buffoon. Now an hiſtorian is a perſon who aſſume a 
character of great dignity, and addreſles himſelf to a moſt re- 
ſpectable audience. He undertakes to communicate information, 
not to his equals only or inferiors, but to the greateſt, and moſt 


learned men upon earth, He wiſhes them to liſten to -him, and 
to liſten with pleaſure, to believe his teſtimony, and treaſure up 
his ſayings as leſſons of wiſdom, to direct them in the condud 


of life, and in the government of kingdoms. In ſo awful a 
preſence, and with views ſo elevated, what ſtyle is it natural 
for him to aſſume ? A ſtyle uniformly ſerious, and elegant, clear, 


orderly, and emphatical, ſet off with. modeſt ornaments te render 
it 
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it pleaſing, yet plain and ſimple, and ſuch as becomes a man 
whoſe chief concern it is to know and deliver the truth. The mo- 
-aliſt and the preacher are in fimilar circumſtances, and will na- 
turally adopt a ſimilar ſtyle: only a more ſublime and more pa- 
thetic energy, and language {till plainer than that of the hiſtorian, 
though not leſs pure, will with reaſon be expected from | thoſe, 
who pronounce the dictates of divine wiſdom, and profeſs to 
inſtruct the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt of mankind, in mat- 
ters of everlaſting importance. 

When a man, for the public amuſement, aſſumes any cha- 
racter, it is not neceſſary, nor poſſible, for him to impoſe upon 
us ſo far as to make us believe him to be the very perſon he re- 
preſents: but we have a right to expect that his behaviour ſhall 
not belie his pretenſions in any thing material. With all his 
powers of incantation, Garrick himſelf will never be able to 
charm us into a belief, that he is really Macbeth: all that can be 
done he does; he ſpeaks and acts juſt as if he were that perſon: 
and this is all that the public requires of him. Were he to fall 
ſhort, — or rather (for we need not ſuppoſe what will never hap- 
pen) — were any other tragedian to fall ſhort of our expectations, 
and plead, by way of excuſe, that truly he was neither a king 
nor a traitor, neither an ambitious nor a valiant man, and there- 
fore ought not to be blamed for not acting as becqmes one; we 
ſhould more eaſily pardon the fault, than the apology. dow] it 
is very true, that an Epic poet is no more inſpired than any other 
writer, and perhaps was never ſerionfly believed to be ſo. But as 
he lays claim to inſpiration; and before the whole world pro- 
feſſes to diſplay the moſt intereſting and moſt maryellous events, 
to be particularly informed in regard to the thoughts as well 
as actions of men, and to know the affairs of inviſible beings and 
the economy of unſeen worlds; we have a right to expect from 
him a language as much elevated above that of hiſtory and philo- 
392 | ſophy, 
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ſophy, as his aſſumed character and pretenfions are higher thay 
thoſe of the hiſtorian and philoſopher. From fuch a man, ſuppoſeg 


to be inveſted with ſuch a character, we have indeed a right tg 


require every poſhble perfection of human thought and language. 
And therefore, if he were to introduce mean perſons talking in 
their own dialect, it would be as unnatural, as if a great orator, 
on the moſt folemn occaſion, were to liſp and prattle like a 
child; or a hero to addreſs his victorious. army in the Jargon of 
a gypſy or pickpocket. 

In the Epopee, the Muſe, or. rather. ob Pace. 18 9 to 
ſpeak from beginning to end; the incidental orations aſcribed 
to Therſites or Neſtor, to Ulyſſes or Polypheme, to Aſcanius or 
Eneas, to Satan or Raphael, not being delivered, as in tragedy, 
by the ſeveral ſpeakers. in their own perſons, but rehearſed by the 


poet in the way of narrative. Theſe orations, therefore, muſt 


not only be adapted to the characters of thoſe to whom they are 
aſcribed, and to the occaſion upon which they are ſpoken, but 
muſt alſo partake of the ſuppoſed dignity of the poet's character. 
And if ſo, they muſt be elevated to the general pitch of the com- 
poſition; even though they be ſaid to have been uttered by per- 
ſons from whom, in common life, elegance of ſtyle would not 
have been expected. And a certain degree of the ſame elevation 
muſt adhere to every. deſcription. in Epic poetry, though the thing 
deſcribed ſhould be comparatively unimportant: — which is no 
more than we naturally look for, when an eloquent man, in a ſo- 
jemn aſſembly, gives a detail of ordinary events, or recapitulates, 
in his own ſtyle and manner, the ſentiments of an illiterate pea- 


ſant. So that in the Epic poem, (and in all ſerious. poetry, nar- 


rative or didactic, wherein the poet is the ſpeaker); language, in 
order to be natural, muſt be ſuited to the aſſumed or fuppoſed 


character of the poet, as well as to the occaſion and ſubject. Po- 


lyphemus, in a farce or * might ſpeak clowniſhly; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe he there appears in perſon, and ruſticity is his character : 
bat Homer and Virgil, rehearſing: a ſpeech of Polyphemus, 
would indeed deliver thoughts ſuitable to his character and con- 
dition, but would expreſs them in their own elegant and harmo- 
nious language. — And hence we ſee, how abſurdly thoſe cri- 
tics argue, who blame Virgil for making Eneas #09 poetical (as 
they are pleaſed to phraſe it) in the account he gives Dido of his 


perſon in the Iliad and Odyſſey, as well as Eneid, ſpeaks too poe- 
tically, The miſtake ariſes from confounding Epic with Drama- 


tic compoſition, and ſuppoſing that the heroes both of the one 
and of the other ſpeak in their own perſons. Whereas, in the 
firſt. the poet is the only ſpeaker, and in the laſt he never ſpeaks 
at all: nay, the firſt is-nothing more, from, beginning to end, 
but a narration, or ſpeech, delivered by a perſon aſſuming, and 
pretending, to ſupport, the character of an inſpired poet. In 


the ſtyle, therefore, of the Epopee, the poetic character muſt eve- 


ry where predominate, as well as the heroic; becauſe a ſpeech, in 
order to appear natural, muſt be ſuited to the ſuppoſed charac- 


ter of the ſpeaker, as well as to the things and perſons ſpoken of. 
The puns that Milton afcribes to his devils, on a certain occa- 
hon “, are generally and. juſtly condemned, It has, however, 


been urged, as an apology for them, that they are uttered. by evil 
beings, who may be ſuppoſed to have loft, when they fell, all 
taſte for elegance, as well as for virtue; and that the poet, on: 


this one occaſion, might have intended to make them both de- 
teſtable as devils, and deſpicable as buffoons. But this. plea can- 


not be admitted. For the fiends of Milton, notwithſtanding their 


extreme wickedneſs, retain an elevation of mind, without which. 
they could not have appeared i in an Epic poem, and which is in- 


8 Paradiſe Loſt, book. 6. verſ. 609, — 627. e fiſt 
content. 


adventures. They might with equal reaſon affirm, that every 
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conſiſtent with the futility of a buffoon or witling. Granting 
then, (what is not likely), that the poet, in this one inſtance 
meant to render them contemptible for their low wit, he mug 
yet be blamed for aſſigning them a part ſo repugnant to their ge- 
neral character. Or, even if he could be vindicated on this ſcore 
he is liable to cenſure for having put ſo paltry a part of his nk 
ration in the mouth of the holy angel Raphael. Or, if even for 


this we were to pardon him, ſtill he 1s inexcuſeable, for having 


forgotten the aſſumed dignity of his own character ſo far, as to 


retail thoſe wretched quibbles ; which, whether we ſuppoſe them 
to be uttered by an angel, a devil, or an epic poet, are groſsly 
unnatural, becauſe totally unſuitable to the condition and cha- 
racter of the ſpeaker. A mind poſſeſſed with great ideas does 
not naturally attend to ſuch as are trifling *; and, while actuated 
by admiration, and other important emotions, will not be apt to 
turn its view to thoſe things that provoke contempt or laughter, 
Such we ſuppoſe the mind of every ſublime writer to be; and 
ſuch in fact it muſt be, as long at leaſt as he employs himſelf in 


* Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey 
The Nile or Ganges roll his waſteful tide | 
Through mountains, plains, through empires black with ſhade 
And continents of fand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a ſcanty rill, | TH, 

That murmurs at his feet ? | Pleaſures of Imagination, bool i. 


The meditations,” ſays a very ingenious writer, (ſpeaking of the view from 
Mount Etna), “ are ever elevated in proportion to the grandeur and ſublimity of 
ve the objects that ſurround us; and here, where you have all nature to roi 
« your imagination, what man can remain inactive?“ See the whole paſſage; 
which, from its ſublimity, one would be tempted to think had been compoſed on 
the ſpot ; Brydon's Travels, letter 10. 


* 


ſublime 
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ſublime compoſition. Mean language, therefore, or ludicrous 
entiment, are unnatural in an Epic poem, for this reaſon, among 
others, that they do not naturally occur while one is compoſing 
t. And hence Milton's humorous deſcription of the limbo of Va- 
nity *, however juſt as an allegory, however poignant as a ſatire, 
. not to have obtained a place in Paradiſe Loſt. Such a thing 
might ſuit the volatile genius of Arioſto and his followers; but is 
quite unworthy of the ſober and „ diſciple of Homer 
and Virgil. | 

In Dramatic Pomey, the perſons act and ſpeak in their own 
character, and the author never appears at all. An elevated ſtyle 
may, however, be natural in tragedy, on account of the higlr 
rank of the perſans, and of the 1mportant affairs in which they 
are engaged. Even Comedy, who takes. her characters from the 
middle and lower ranks of mankind, may occaſionally lift up her 
voice, as Horace ſays f, when ſhe means to give utterance to any 
important emotion, or happens to introduce a perſonage of more 
than ordinary dignity. —— But what if perſons of low condition 
ſhould make their appearance in Tragedy? And as the great 
muſt have attendants, how can this be guarded againſt? And 
if ſuch perſons appear, will not their language be unnatural, if 
raiſed to a level with that of their ſuperiors? Or, would it not 
give a motley caſt to the poem, if it were to fall below that le- 
vel? —— No doubt, an uniform colour of language, though not 
eſſential to Tragi- comedy, or to the Hiſtoric drama, is indiſpen- | 
lable in a regular tragedy. But perſons of mean rank, if the 
tragic poet find it neceſſary to bring them in, may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed to have had advantages of education to qualify them fur 
bearing a part in the dialogue, or for any other office in which 
he may think proper to employ them. Beſides, language ad- 


. Paradiſe Loſt, book 3. verſ. 444. v Hor, Ar. Poet. verſ. 92. 
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mits of many degrees of elevation; and a particular turn of fan. 
cy, or temperature of the paſſions, will ſometimes give wonder. 
ful ſublimity to the ſcyle even of a peaſant or of a ſavage, 8 
that the ſtyle of tragedy, notwithſtanding its elevation, may he 
as various as the characters and paſſions of men, and may ye; 
in each variety be natural. —— Moreover, the ſubject, and con- 
ſequently the emotions, of tragedy, are always important; and 
important emotions prevailing in the mind of a peaſant will exakt 
and invigorate his language. When the old ſhepherd in Donglu 
exclaims, ** Bleſt be the day that made me a poor man; My po- 
* yerty has ſaved my maſter's houſe;” the thought and the 
words, though ſufficiently tragical, have greater elevation, 
than we ſhould expect from any perſon of his character and cir- 
cumſtances. Simplicity of ſtyle, for which none are diſqualified 
by the meanneſs of their condition, often enforces a ſublime or 
pathetic ſentiment with the happieſt effect. Let it be obſer- 
ved further, that poetical language is an imitation of real lan- 
guage improved to a ſtate of perfection; and therefore, that the 
ſtyle of tragedy, though raiſed above that of common life, will 
never offend, ſo long as its elevations are at all conſiſtent with 
probability. In fact, when the paſſions are well expreſſed, and 
the characters well drawn, a tragic poet needs not fear, that be 
ſhall be found fault with for the elegance of his language: tho 
no doubt a great maſter will always know how to proportion the 
degree of elegance to the character of the ſpeaker. | 

The dignity of 'a Tragic: hero may be fo great as to require 
an elevation of language equal to the pitch of Epie poetry itſelf. 
This might be exemplified from many of the ſpeeches of Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet, and Cato, and of Samſon in the Agoniſtes. 
But, in general, the Epic ſtyle is to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Tragic, by a more uniform elevation, and more elaborate harmo- 
ny: becauſe a poet, aſſuming the character of calm _ 

I 
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and rather relating the feelings of others, than expreſſing his 
own, would ſpeak with more compoſure, ſteadineſs, and art, than 
could reaſonably be expected from thoſe who deliver their thoughts 
according to the immediate impulſe of paſſion. 

The language of Comedy is that of common life ved in 
point of correctneſs; but not much elevated; — both becauſe the 
ſpeakers are of the middle and lower ranks of mankind, and alſo 
becauſe the affairs they are engaged in give little ſcope to thoſe 
emotions that exalt the mind, and rouſe the imagination. As 
to che ſtyle of farce, which is frequently blended with comedy; 
— it is purpoſely degraded below that of common life; or ra- 
ther, it is the ridiculous language of common life made more ri- 
diculous. I have already remarked, that Farce is to Poetry, what 
Caricatura is to Painting: as in the laſt we look for no beauty 
of attitude or feature, ſo neither in the firſt do we expect ele- 
gance of diction. Abſurdity of thought produces abſurdity of 
words and behaviour: the true farcical character is more extra- 
vagantly and more uniformly abſurd, than the droll of real life; 
and his language, in order to be natural, muſt be exaggerated ac- 
cordingly. Yet as nothing is eſteemed in the fine arts, but what 
diſplays the ingenuity of the artiſt, I ſhould imagine, that, even in 
a farce, one would not receive much pleaſure from mere incongrui- 
ty of words or actions; becauſe that may be ſo eaſily invented. 
Studied abſurdity cannot be ene unlols 1 it be 1n ſome de- 
gree uncommen . 

We may therefore repeat, aj lay it down as a maxim, That 
language is natural, when it is ſuited to the ſpeaker's condi- 
tion, character, and circumſtances,” And as, for the moſt 
part, the images and ſentiments of ferious poetry are copied from 
the images and fentiments, not of real, but of improved, na- 


h, Eſſay on Lavghter, chap. 3. 
-1 = 37 ture 
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ture *; ſo the language of ſerious poetry muſt. (as hinted alrez. 
dy) be a tranſcript, not of the real language of nature, which, 
is often diſſonant and rude, but of natural language improved az 
far as may be conſiſtent with probability, and with the ſuppoſed 
character of the ſpeaker. If this be not the eaſe, if the language 
of poetry be ſuch only as we hear in converſation, or read in hi- 
ſtory, it will, inſtead of delight, bring diſappointment: becauſe 
it will fall ſhort of what we expect from an art which is recom- 
mended rather by its pleaſurable qualities, than by its intrinſic u- 
tility ; and to which, in order to render it pleaſing, we grant high- 
er privileges, than to any other kind of literary OY or any 
other mode of human language. 

Ihe next inquiry muſt therefore be, How is the language of 
„ nature to be improved?“ or rather, What are thoſe im- 


provements that peculiarly belong to the ane of poe-- 
65 q „ | 
try ? 
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Natural language is improved in poetry by. the ufe of Poetical 


words. 


NE mode of improvement peculiar to poetical- diction. reſults 
from: the uſe of thoſe- words, and phraſes, which, becauſe they 


rarely occur in proſe, and frequently in verſe, are by the gramma- 
rian and lexicographer termed. Poetical, In theſe ſome languages 


abound more than. others : but. no. language I am. acquainted- 
with 1s-altogether without them; and perhaps no. language can 


See above, part 1. chap. 3. 4, 5. 
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be ſo, in which any number of good poems have been written. 
For poetry is better remembered than proſe, eſpecially by poetical 
authors ; who will always be apt to imitate the phraſeology of 
thoſe they have been accuſtomed to read and admire: and thus, 
in the works of poets, down through ſucceſhve generations, cer- 
tain phraſes may have been conveyed, which, though originally 
perhaps in common uſe, are now confined to poetical compoſi- 
tion. Proſe-writers are not ſo apt to imitate-one another, at leaſt 
in words and phraſes; both becauſe they do not ſo well remem- 
ber one another's phraſeology, and alſo becauſe their language 
is leſs artificial, and muſt not, if they would make it eaſy and 
flowing, (without which it-cannot be elegant), depart eſſentially 


from the ſtyle of correct converſation. Poets too, on account of 


the greater difficulty of their numbers, have, both in the choice 
and in the arrangement of words, a better claim to indulgence, 
and ſtand more in need of a diſcretionary power. 

The language of Homer differs materially from what was written 
and ſpoken in Greece in the days-of Socrates. It differs in the mode 
of inflection, it differs in the ſyntax, it differs even in the words; 
ſo that one might read Homer with eaſe, who could not read Xe- 
nophon; or Xenophon, without being able to read Homer. Yet 
| cannot believe, that Homer, or the firſt Greek poet who wrote 
in his ſtyle, would make choice of a dialect quite different from 
what was intelligible in his own time; for poets have in all ages 
written with a view to be read, and to be read with pleaſure; 
which they could not be, if their diction were hard to be under- 


ſtood. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the language of 


Homer is 5 according. to ſome ancient dialect, which, though not 
perhaps in fatniliar uſe among the Greeks at the time he wrote, 
was however intelligible. - From the Hameric to the Socratic age, 
a period had elapſed of no leſs than four hundred years; during 
mach the ſtyle both of diſcourſe and of writing muſt have un- 
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dergone great alterations. Vet the Iliad continued the ſtandari 
of heroic poetry, and was confidered as the very perfection of 
poetical language; notwithſtanding that ſome words in it were 
become fo antiquated, or ſo ambiguous, that Ariſtotle: himſelf 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat doubtful in regard to their meaning, 
And if Chaucer's merit as a poet had been as great as Homer's, 
and the Engliſh: tongue under Edward the Third, as perfect as the 
Greek was in the ſecond century after the Frojan war, the ſtyle of 
Chaucer would probably have been our model for poetical diction 
at this day; even as-Petrarcha, his I: is (till imitated 
by the beſt poets of Italy. 

I have ſomewhere read, that the rudints of the ſtyle of Ennius 
was imputed by the old critics to his having copied too cloſely 
the dialect of common life. But this, I preſume, muſt be a mi(- 
take. For, if we compare the fragments of that author with the 
comedies of Plautus, who flouriſhed. in the fame. age, and whoſe 
language was certainly copied from that of common life, we ſhall 
be ſtruck with an air of antiquity in the former, that is not in 
the latter. Ennius, no doubt, like moſt other ſublime poets, af- 
fected ſomething of the antique in his expreſſion: and many of 
his words and phraſes, not adopted by any proſe- writer now ex- 
tant, are to be found in Lucretius and Virgil, and were by them 
tranſmitted to fucceeding. poets. Theſe form part of the Roman 
poetical dialect; which appears from the writings of Virgil, where 
we have it in perfection, to have been very copious, The ſtyle 
of this charming poet is indeed fo different from proſe; and is 
altogether ſo peculiar, that it is perhaps impoſſible: to analyſe it 
on the common principles of Latin grammar. And yet no author 
ean be more perſpicuous or more expreſſive; notwithſtanding the 
frequency of Greciſm in his ſyntax, and his love of old words, 
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which he, in the judgement of Quintilian, knew better than any 
other man how to improve into decoration *. 

The poetical dialect of modern Italy is ſo different > Wk the 
proſaic, that I have known perſons who read the hiſtorians, and 
even ſpoke with tolerable fluency the language of that country, 
but could not eafily conſtrue a page of Petrarcha or Taſſo. Yet 
it is not probable, that Petrarcha, whoſe works are a ſtandard of 
the Italian poetical diction , made any material innovations in 
his native tongue. I rather believe, that he wrote it nearly as it 
was ſpoken in his time, that is, in the fourteenth century; o- 
mitting only harſh combinations, and taking that liberty which 
Homer probably, and Virgil certainly, took before him, of revi- 
ving ſuch old, but not obſolete expreſſions, as ſeemed peculiarly 
ſignificant and melodious; and poliſhing his ſtyle to that degree 
of elegance which human ſpeech, without becoming unnatural, 
may admit of, and which the genius of poetry, as an art ſubſer- 
vient to pleaſure, may be thought to require. 

The French poetry in general is diſtinguiſhed from proſe 1 
by the rhime and the meafure, than by any old or uncommon. 
phraſeology. Yet the French, on certain ſubjects, imitate the 
ſtyle of their old poets, of Marot in particular; and may there- 
fore be ſaid to have ſomething of a poetical dialect, tho far leſs. 
extenſive than the Italian, or even than the Engliſh, And it may, 
| think, be preſumed, that in future ages they will have more of 
this dialect than. they have at. preſent. This I would infer from. 
the very uncommon merit of ſome of their late, poets, particu- 
larly Boileau and La Fontaine, who, in their reſpective depart- 
ments, will continue to be imitated, when the prefent modes of 
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French proſe are greatly changed: an event that, for all the 
pains they take to preſerve their language, muſt inevitably hap- 


pen, and whereof there are not wanting fome preſages al. 
ready. 


The Englith poetical dialect is not characteriſed by any pecu- 
Harities of inflection, nor by any great latitude in the uſe of fo- 
reign idioms, More copious it is, however, than one would at 
firſt imagine. I know of no author who has confidered it in 
the way of detail . —— What follows 18 a bnd à very mort * 


cimen. 


1. A few Greek and Latin ideas are common in Engliſh poe- 
try, which are ſeldom or never to be met with in proſe. 
QUENCHED OF HOPE, | Shakeſpeare, — SHORN OF HIS BEAM, 


Since writing the above, I have had che pleaſure to read the following judi- 

cious remarks on this ſubje&t. © The language of the age is never the language 
« of poetry, except among the French, whoſe verſe, where the ſentiment or i- 
« mage does not ſupport it, differs in nothing from proſe.” Our poetry, on the 
« contrary, has a language peculiar to itſelf z to which almoſt every one that has 
&« written has added ſomething, by enriching it with foreign idioms. and deriva- 
« tives; nay, ſometimes words of their own compoſition or invention. Shake 
te ſpeare and Milton have been great creators chis way; and no one more licen- 
« cious than Pope or Dryden, who. perpetually borrow expreſſions from the. for- 
Cc Let me give you ſome inſtances from Dryden, whom every body reckons 
* pps maſter of our poetical tongue. Full of muſeful mopings — unlike the 
« trim of love — a pleaſant beverage — a roundelay of love — ſtaod filent in his 
ec mood — with knots and knares deformed — his ireful mood — in proud array — 
his boon was granted — and diſarray ahd ſhameful rout — wayward but wiſe — 
& furbiſted for the field — dodder'd oaks diſberited — fmouldering flames — retch- 
4% leſs of laws — crones old and, ugly — the bellam at his fide — the gigndam — 
& hag — villanize his father's fame. But they are infinite : and our language 
% not being a ſettled thing, (like the French), has an undoubted right to words 
« of an hundred years old, provided antiquity have not rendered them unintelli- 
0 gible.“ 9 Gray's Letters, ſecti 3. letter 4. 


Milton. 
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Milton, — Created thing NOR VALUED HE NOR SHUN'D, Mil- 
ton. — Tis thus we riot, while WHO so IT STARVE. Pope: 
—— This day BE BREAD AND PEACR MY EO T. Pope. INTO 
wHAT PIT THOU SEE'ST FROM WHAT HEIGHT FALLEN; 
Milton. Ve decerved The mother of mankind, WHAT TIME 
Ulis PRIDE HAD CAST HIM: out f heaven, Milton. Some. 
of theſe, with others to be found. in Milton, ſeem to have been 
adopted for the ſake of brevity, which in the poetical tongue is 
indiſpenſable. For the ſame reaſon, perhaps, the articles a and 
the are ſometimes omitted by our poets, though leſs frequently in 
ſerious than burleſque compoſition *. In Engliſh, the adjec- 
tive generally goes before the ſubſtantive, the. nominative before 
che verb, and. the active verb before (what we call) the. accuſa- 
tive. Exceptions, however, to this rule, are not uncommon even. 
in proſe. - But in poetry they are more frequent. Their homely 
Joys, and DESTINY OBSCURE, Now. fades the glimmering land- 
ſcape on the fight; and all the air a- ſolemn: ſtillneſs holde. In ge- 
neral, that verſification may be leſs difficult, and the cadence: 
more uniformly pleaſing; and ſometimes, too, in order to give 
energy to expreſſion, or vivacity to an image, — the Engliſh. 
poet is permitted to take much greater liberties, than the proſe- | 
writer, in arranging his words, and modulating his lines and 
periods, Examples may be ſeen. in every page of Paradiſe Loſt. 


In the Greek poetry; the omiſſion of the article is' more frequent than tlie 
uſe of it. The very learned and ingenious author of A Treatiſe On the origin and 
progreſs of Language, ſuppoſes, that in the time of Homer, who eſtabliſhed their 
poetical language, the article was little uſed by the Greeks': and this ſuppo- 
ation appears highly probable, when we conſider, that in the Latin; which was de- 
rived from the Pelaſgic tongue, (a very ancient dialect; of Greek), there is no arti-- 
ele. Yet, though the article had been in uſe-in Homer's age, I imagine, that he, 


and every other Greek poet who wrote hexameters, would have often found it n- 
caſſary to leave it out. 


2. Some 
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2. Some of our poetical words take an additional! ſyllable, that 
they may ſuit the verſe the better; as, diſpart, diſtain, d. iſport, of. 
Fright, enchain, for part, ſtain, ſport, fright, chain, Other; 
ſeem to be nothing elſe than common words made ſhorter, for 
the convenience of the verſiſier. Such are auxihar, fublunar, 
trump, vale, part, clime, fubmiſs, Frolic, plain, drear, dread, belm, 
morn, mead, eve and even, gan, illume and illumine, ope, Ft 
vide, fwage, ſcape; for auxiliary, ſublunary, trumpet, valley, de- 
part, climate, ſubmiſſive, frolicſome, complain, dreary, dread- 
ful, helmet, morning, meadow, evening, began or began to, il- 
luminate, open, hoary, abide, aſſuage, eſcape. Of ſome of 
theſe the ſhort form 1s the more ancient. In Scotland, even, 
morn, bide, fwage, are ſtill in vulgar uſe; but morn, except when 
contradiſtinguiſhed to even, is ſynonymous, not with morning, 
(as in the Engliſh poetical dialect), but with morrow. —— The 
Latin poets, in a way ſomewhat fimilar, and perhaps for a ſimi- 
tar reaſon, ſhortened  fundamentum, tutamentum, munimentum, &c. 
into fundamen, tutamen, munimen *, 

3. Of the following words, which are now almoſt peculiar to 
poetry, the greater part are ancient, and were once no doubt in 
common uſe in England, as many of them ſtill are in Scotland. 
Afield, amain, annoy (a noun), anon, aye (ever), bebeft, blithe, brand 
(ſword), bridal, cant; dame (lady), featly, fell (an adjective), 
gaude, gore, hoft (army), lambkin, late (of late), lay (poem), la, 
glade, gleam, hurl, lore, meed, 'oriſons, pled (to travel laboriouſly), 
ringlet, rue (a verb), ruth, ruthleſs, ſojourn (a noun), fmite, per 


Quod poetæ alligati ad certam pedum neceſſitatem, non ſemper propris 
uti poſſint, ſed depulſi a recta via neceſſario ad eloquendi quædam diverticula con- 
ſugiant; nec mutare N modo verba, ſed n cerripere, convertere. 
dividere, 8 ä n 
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(an active verb), ve (except), ſpray (twig), feed, frain (ſong), 
frand, fwain,' thrall, thrill, trail (a verb), troll, wail, welter, 
warble, wayward, woo, the while (in the mean time), you, of 
20 Theſe that follow are alſo poetical ; but, ſo far as I know, 
were never in common uſe. Appal, arrowy, attune, battailous, 
breezy, car (chariot), clarion, cates, courſer, darkling, flicker, flower 
tt, emblaze, gairiſh, circlet, impearl, nightly, noiſeleſs, pinion 
(wing), ſhadowy, flumberous, ftreamy, troublous, wilder (a verb), 
ſprill (a verb), ſhook (ſhaken), madding, wviewleſs, — 1 ſuſpect too, 
that the following, derived from the Greek and Latin, are pecu- 
liar to poetry. Clang, | tlangor, choral, bland, Boreal, dire, enſan- 
guined, ire, areful, laue (to waſh), nymph (lady, girl), orient, pa- 
wply, philomel, infuriate, jocund, radiant, rapt, redolent, refulgent, 
verdant, vernal, zypher, zone (girdle), /ploan, ſuſfuſt. 

5. In moſt languages; the rapidity of pronunciation abbre- 
viates ſome of the commoneſt words, or even joins two, or per- 
haps more, of them, into one; and ſome of theſe abbreviated 
forms find adnuſſion into writing. The Engliſh language was 
quite disfigured: by. them in the end of the laſt century; but 
Swift, by his ſatire and example, brought them into difrepute : 
and, though ſome of them be retained in converſation, as don't, 
ſban't, can't, they are now avoided in ſolemn ſtyle; and by ele- 
gant writers in general, except where the colloquial dialect is i- 
mitated, as in comedy. '7is and ass, ſince the time of Shafteſ- 
bury, ſeem to have been daily loſing credit, at leaſt in proſe; 
but {till have a place in poetry; perhaps becauſe they contribute 
to conciſeneſs, *Twwas on a lofty Vaſe's. ſide. Gray. *Tis true, bis 
certain, man though dead retains part of himſelf. Pope. In verſe 
doo, gver may be ſhortened into ger, (which. is the Scotch, and 
probably was the old Engliſh, pronunciation); ever into Cer, 
aud never into acer; and from the and to, when they go before 
3 0 a 
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a word beginning with a vowel, the final letter is ſometimes cut 
off. O'er hills, der dales, der crags, o'er rocks they 80. Pope, 
Where-&er yu turns, the Graces homage pay. And all that beauty, " 
that wealth cer gave. Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne er unrill. 
Gray. T'alarm th eternal midnight of the grave. —— Theſe ab. 
breviations are now peculiar to the poetical tongue, but not ne. 
ceſſary to it. They ſometimes promote brevity, and render yer. 
fication leſs difficult. | 


6. Thoſe words which are commonly called compound epithets, 
as roſy-finger d, roſy-boſom'd, many-twinkling, many-ſounding, moſt= 
grown, bright-eyed, firaw-bult, ſpirit-flurrmg, incenſe-breathing, 
heaven-taught, love-whiſpermg, lute-reſounding, are alſo to be con- 
ſidered as part of our poetical dialect. It is true we have com- 
pounded adjeRtives in familiar uſe, as high-ſeaſoned, well-natured 
ill-bred, and innumerable others. But I ſpeak of thoſe that ar 
leſs common, that ſeldom occur except in poetry, and of which 
in proſe the uſe would appear affected. And that they ſometime; 
promote brevity and vivacity of expreflion, cannot be denied, 
But, as they give, when too frequent, a ſtiff and finical air to 
a performance; as they are not always explicit in the ſenſe, nor 
agreeable in the found ; as they are apt to produce à confuſion, 
or too great a multiplicity of images ; as they tend to disfigure 
the language, and furniſh a pretext for endlefs innovation; | 
would have them uſed ſparingly ; and thoſe only ufed, which the 
practice of popular authors has rendered familiar to the ear, and 
which are in themſelves peculiarly emphatical and harmonious, 
For I cannot think, with Dacier and Sanadon, that this wel- 
known verſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, | 


Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida yerbum 
Reddiderit junQura novuln——— 
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gives any warrant, even to a Latin poet, for the formation | of 
theſe compound words; which, if I miſtake not, were more 
faſhionable in the days of Ennius, than of Horace and Virgil “. 


7, In 


* The critics are divided about the meaning of this paſſage. Horace is ſpeaking 
of new wordt; which he allows to be ſometimes neceſſary; but which, he ſays, 
ought to be ſparingly and cautioufly introduced; In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſe - 
rendis; and then ſubjoins the words quoted in the text, Dixeris egregie, &c. 
| 1, Some think, that this callida junctura refers to the formation of compound e- 
zithets, as velivolus, ſaxifragus, ſolivagus, &c.; and that the import of the pre- 
cept is this:“ Rather than by bringing in a word altogether new, even when a 
« new word is neceſſary, you ſhould expreſs yourſelf by two known words artful- 
« ]y joined together into one, ſo as to afſume a new appearance, and to admit a 
« new though analogical ſignification.” This might no doubt be done with pro- 
priety in ſome-caſes. But I cannot think, that Horace is here ſpeaking of com- 
pound words, — For, firſt, this fort of words were much more ſuitable to the ge- 
nius of the Greek than of the Latin tongue; as Quintilian ſomewhere inſinuates, 
and every body knows who is at all acquainted with theſe languages. — Secondly, 
we find in fact, that theſe words are leſs frequent in Horace and Virgil, than in 
the older poets; whence we may infer, that they became leſs faſhionable as the 
Latin tongue advanced nearer to perfection. — Thirdly, Virgil is known to have 
introduced three or four new. words from the Greek, Lychni, Spelæa, Thyas, &c. 3 
but it does not appear, that either Virgil or Horace ever. fabricated one of theſe 
compound words; and it is not probable, that Horace would recommend a prac- 
tice, which neither himſelf nor Virgil had ever warranted by bis example. — 
Fourthly, our author, in his illuſtrations upon the precept in queſtion, affirms, 
that new words will more eaſily obtain currency if taken from the Greek tongue; 
and Virgil, if we may judge of his opinions by his practice, appears to have been 
of the ſame mind. And there was good reaſon for it. The Greek and Latin are 
kindred languages; and as the former was much ſtudied at Rome, there was no 
rik of introducing any obſcurity into the Roman language by the introduction of 
a Greek word. — Laſtly, it may be doubted, whether junctura, though it often 
denotes the compoſition of words in a ſentence or clauſe (Quintil. ix. 4.) , and 
fometimes arrangement or compoſition in general (Hor. Ar. Poet. verſe 242.) — 
is ever uſed to expreſs the union of ſyllables in a word, or of ſimple words in a 
compound epithet. | | wet ho | 

2. Other interpreters ſuppoſe, that this callida junfura refers to the arrange- 
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7. In the transformation of nouns into verbs and participle, 
dur poetical dialect — of greater latitude than proſe. Hyma, 


Pillow, 


ment of words in the ſentence, and that tle precept amounts to this: « When 
tc a new expreſſion is neceſſary, you will acquit yourſelf well, if by means of an 
« artful arrangement you can to a known word give a new ſignification,” By: 
one would think, that the obſervance of this precept muſt tend to the utter con. 
fuſion of language. To give new fignifications to words in preſent uſe, muſt in. 
creaſe the ambiguity of language; which in every tongue is greater than it ought 
to be, and which would ſeem to be more detrimental to eloquence and even to l. 

tcrature, than the introduction of many new words of definite meaning. Thoſe 
who favour this interpretation give come /ylvarum. for folia, as a phraſe to exen. 
plify the precept. But the foliage of a tree is not a new idea, nor could there he 
any need of a new word or new phraſe to expreſs it: though a poet, no doubt, 
on account of his verſe, or. on ſome other account, mige chuſe to expreſs it by 
a figure, rather than by its. proper name. Come ſylvarum for folia, is neither 1 
nor more than a metaphor, or, if you pleaſe, a catachreſis; but Horace, is ſpeak- 
ing, not of figurative language, but of new words, — Both theſe interpretations 
ſuppoſe, that the words of our poet are to be conſtrued according to this order: 

Dixeris egregie, fi callida junctura reddiderit notum verbum nobpum- 

3. The beſt of all our poet's interpreters, the learned Dr Hurd; conſtrues the 
paſſage in the fame manner, and explains it thus: © Inſtead of framing new 
« words, I recommend to you any kind of artful management, by which you may 
« be able to give a new air and caſt to old ones.“ And this explication he illu- 
ftrates moſt ingeniouſly by a variety of examples, that throw great "ght on the 
ſubject of poetical diftion. See his notes on the Ars Poetica. 

I ſhould ill conſult my own credit, if I were to oppoſe my judgement to that 
of this able critlo and excellent author. Yet-I would beg leave to ſay, that to me 
the poet ſeems, through this whole paſſage, from verf. 46. to verſ. 72. to be ſpeak: 
ing of the formatian of new words ;, a practice whereof he allows the danger, but 
proves the neceſſity. And I find IT cannot diveſt myſelf of an old prejudice in, fas 
vour of another interpretation, which 1 is more obvious and: ſimple, and which I 
conſidered as the beſt, long before I knew it was. authoriſed by. that judicious: an- 
notator Joannes Bond, and by Dryden in his notes upon the Eneid, as well as by 
the Abbe Batteux in his commentary on Horace's art of poetry. © New words 
„ (ſays the poet) are to be cautiouſly and ſparingly introduced; but, when necel- 


„ ſary, an author will do well to give them ſuch a poſition in. the ſentence, ® 
| | % that 
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pillow, curtain, ſtory, pillar, picture, peal, ſurge, cavern, ho- 
ney, career, cincture, boſom, ſphere, are common nouns ; but, 
4% hymn, to pillow, curtamed, pillared, pictured, pealing, ſurging, 
ravern'd, honied, careering, cinctured, boſomed, ſpbered, would a p- 
pear affected in proſe, though in verſe they are warranted by the 
very beſt authority. 

Some late poets, particularly the imitators of Spenſer, have in- 
troduced a great variety of uncommon words, as certes, eftſoons, 
ne, whilom, tranſmew, moil, fone, loſel, albe, hight, dight, 
pight, thews, couthful, aſſot, muchel, wend arrear, &. Theſe 
were once poetical words, no doubt; but they are now obſolete, 
and to many readers unintelligible, No man of the preſent age, 
however converſant in this dialect, would naturally expreſs him- 
ſelf in it on any intereſting emergence ; or, ſuppoſing this natu- 
ral to the antiquarian, it would. never appear ſo to the common 
hearer or reader. A mixture of theſe words, therefore, muſt ruin. 
the pathos of modern language; and as they are not familiar to 
our ear, and plainly appear to be ſought after and affected, will 
generally give a ſtiffneſs to modern verſification. Yet in ſubjects 
approaching to the ludicrous they may have a good effect; as in 
the Schoolmiftreſs of Shenſtone, Parnel's Fairy-tale, . Thomſon's 
Caſtle of Indolence, and Pope's lines in the Dunciad upon Wor- 
mius. But this. effect will be moſt pleaſing to thoſe who have 
leaſt occaſion to recur to the gloſſary. | 

But why, it may-be-aſked, ſhoutd theſe old words be more pa- 
chetic and pleaſing, in. Spenſer, than. in his imitators ?. I an- 


* that the reader ſhall be at no loſs to diſcover their meaning.” For I would 
conſtrue the paſſague thus, Dixeris egregie, ſi callida junctura reddiderit novum 
verbum natum. But why, it may be ſaid, did not Horace, if this was really his. 
meaning, put novum in the firſt line, and notum in the ſecond? The anſwer is- 
ealy. His verſe would uot admit that order: for the firſt ſyllable of. nevum is 
luort, and the firſt ſyllable of notum long. 12 

wen,, 
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ſwer, Becauſe in him they ſeem, or we believe them to be, nat. 
ral; in them we are ſure that they are affected. In him chere! 
an caſe and uniformity of expreſſion, that ſhows he wrote a lar. 
guage not materially different from what was written by all th, 
ſerious poets of his time; whereas the mixed dialect of theſe imi. 
tators is plainly artificial, and ſuch as would make any man fi- 
diculous, if he were now to adopt it in converſation, A long 
beard may give dignity to the portrait, or ſtatue of a hero, whon 
we know to have been two hundred years in his grave : but the 
chin of a modern European commander briſtling with that an. 
tique appendage, would appear awkward and ridiculous, — But 
did not Spenſer himſelf make uſe of words that are known to have 
been obſolete, or merely provincial, in his time? Yes; and 
thoſe words in Spenſer have the ſame bad effect, that words now 
obſolete have in his imitators; they are to moſt readers unintel- 
ligible, and to thoſe who underſtand them appear ludicrous or at- 
fected. Some of his Eclogues, and even ſome paſſages in the 
Fairy Queen, are liable to this cenſure, — But what if Spenſer 
had fixed the poetical language of England, as Homer did that 
of Greece? Would any of his old words in that caſe have ap- 
peared awkward in a modern poem ? Perhaps they would not: 
but let it be obſerved, that, in that caſe, they would have been 
adopted by Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, and by all our ſerious 
poets fince the age of Eliſabeth ; and would therefore have been 
perfectly intelligible to every reader of Engliſh verſe ; and, from 
our having been ſo long accuſtomed to meet with them in the 
moſt elegant compoſitions, would have acquired a dignity equal, 

or perhaps ſuperior, to that which now belongs to the poetical | 
language of Pope and Milton, | 


I grant, it is not always eaſy to fix the boundary between poe- 
tical and obſolete expreſſions, To many readers, lore, meed, be- 


heft, blithe, gaude, ſpray, thrall, may already appear antiquated; 


and 


— 
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and to ſome the ſtyle of Spenſer, or even of Chaucer, may be as 
intelligible as that of Dryden. This however we may venture to 
affirm, that a word, which the majority of readers cannot un- 
derſtand without a gloſſary, may with reaſon be conſidered as 
obſolete ; and ought not to be uſed in modern compoſition, un- 
leſs revived, and recommended to the public ear, by ſome very 
eminent writer, There are but few words in Milton, as nathleſs, 
tine, frore, boſky, &c.; there are but one or two in Dryden, as 
falſify * and in Pope, there are none at all, which every reader 
of our poetry may not be ſuppoſed to underſtand : whereas in 
Shakeſpeare there are many, and in Spenſer many more, for 
which one who knows Engliſh very well may be obliged to con- 
ſult the dictionary. The practice of Milton, Dryden, or Pope, 
may therefore, in almoſt all cafes, be admitted as good authori- 
ty for the uſe of a poetical word. And in them, all the words 
above enumerated, as poetical, and in preſent uſe, may actually 
be found. And of ſuch poets as may chuſe to obſerve this rule, 
it will not be ſaid, either that they reject the judgement of Quin- 
tilian, who recommends the neweſt of the old words, and the 
oldeſt of the new, or that they are unattentive to Pope's precept, 


Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old afide f. | 


We muſt not ſuppoſe; that theſe poetical words never occur at 
all, except in poetry. Even from converſation they are not ex- 


* Dryden in one place (Eneid ix. wy 1095) uſes Falſified to denote Pierced 
through and through. He acknowledges, that this uſe of the word is an innova- 


tion; and has nothing to plead for it but his own authority, and that 3 in 
ltalian ſometimes means the ſame thing. 


Eſſay on Criticiſm, vert 335 luded 
„ cluded; 
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cluded ; and the ancient critics allow, that they may be admitted 
into proſe; where they occaſionally confer dignity upon a ſub. 
lime ſubject, or, for reaſons elſewhere . hinted at * height 
the ludicrous qualities -of a mean one. But it is in poetry on- 
ly, where the frequent uſe of them does not ſavour of afſectation 
Nor muſt we ſuppoſe them eſſential to this art. Many Paſſages 
there are of exquiſite poetry, wherein not a ſingle phraſe occurs, 
that might not be uſed in proſe. In fact the influence of theſe 
words in adorning Engliſh verſe is not very extenſive. Some in- 
fluence however they have. They ſerve to render the poetic 
ſtyle, firſt, more melodious ; and, ſecondly, more ſolemn. 


Firſt, They render the poetical ſtyle more melodious, and more 


eaſily reducible into meaſure. Words of unwieldy ſize, or diff- 


cult pronunciation, are never ufed by corre& poets, where they 
can be avoided ; unleſs in their ſound they have ' ſomething imi- 
tative of the ſenſe. Homer's poetical inflections contribute won- 
derfully to the ſweetneſs of his numbers: and if the reader is 
pleaſed to look back to the ſpecimen I gave of the Engliſh poeti- 
cal dialect, he will find that the words are in general well-ſound- 
ing, and ſuch as may coaleſce with other words, without- pro- 
ducing harſh combinations. - Quintilian obſerves, that poets, for 


the ſake of their verſe, are indulged in many liberties, not grant- 


ed to the orator, of lengthening, ſhortening, and dividing their 
words : — and if the Greek and Roman poets claimed this in- 
dulgence from neceſſity, and obtained it, the Engliſh, thoſe of 
them eſpecially who write in rhime, may claim it with better 
reaſon ; as the words of their language are leſs muſical, and far 
leſs ſuſceptible of variety in arrangement and ſyntax. 
Secondly, Such poetical words as are known to be ancient 
have ſomething venerable in their appearance, and impart a ſo- 


* Eſſay on Laughter, chap. 2. ſect. 4. I Inſtit. Orat. lib, ro. cap. 1. J; 
5 | lemnity 
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emnity to all around them. This remark is from Quintilian; 
who adds, that they give to a compoſition that caſt and colour of 
antiquity, which in painting is ſo highly valued, but which art 
can never effectually imitate . Poetical words that are either 
not ancient, or not known to be ſuch, have however a pleaſing 
effect from aſſociation, We are accuſtomed to meet with them in 
ſublime and elegant writing; and hence they come to acquire 
ſublimity and elegance : — even as the words we hear on fami- 
liar occaſions come to be accounted familiar ; and as thoſe that 
take their riſe among pickpockets, gamblers, and gypſies, are 
thought too-indelicate to be uſed by any perſon of taſte or good 
manners, When one hears the following lines, which abound 
in poetical words, | | 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed : 


— one is as ſenſible of the dignity of the language; as one 
would be of the vileneſs or vulgarity of, that man's ſpeech, who 
ſhould prove his - acquaintance with Bridewell, by interlarding 
his diſcourſe with ſuch terms as mill-doll, queer cull, or nubbing 
cheat T; or who, in imitation of fops and gamblers, ſhould, on 
the common occaſions of life, talk of being beat hollow, or ſaving. 
his diſtance * Ar What gives dignity ro perſons gives dignity to 
language. A man of this character is one who has borne im- 
portant employments, been connected with honourable aſſociates, 
and never degraded himſelf by levity, or immorality of conduct. 


* Lib. 8, cap. 3. 93. | See the Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
Language of Newmarket. 5 
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Dignified phraſes are thoſe which have been uſed to expreſs ele. 
vated ſentiments, have always made their appearance in elegant 
compoſition, and have never been profaned by giving permanen- 
cy or utterance to the paſſions of the vile, the giddy, or the 
worthleſs. And as by an active old age, the dignity of ſuch men 
is confirmed and heightened ; ſo the dignity of ſuch words, if 
they be not ſuffered to fall into. diſuſe, ſeldom fails to improve by 
length of time. 


S 6: ˙ :1'2 


Natural Language is improved in poetry, by 1 Means of Tropes and 
Figures. 


O much for the nature and uſe of thoſe- words that are pocti- 
cal, and yet not figurative. But from Figurative Expreſſun 
there ariſes a more copious and important ſourte of Poetic Elo- 
quence. Some forts of poetry are diſtinguiſhed by the beauty, 
boldneſs, and frequency of the Figures, as well as by the mea- 
ſure, or by any of the contrivances above mentioned. And in 
proſe we often meet with ſuch figures and words, as we expect 
only in poetry; in which caſe the language is called Poetical: 
and in verſe we ſometimes. find a diction ſo tame, and ſo void of 
ornament, that we brand it with the appellation of Preſaic. 

As my deſign in this diſcourſe is, not to deliver a ſyſtem of 
rhetoric, but to explain the peculiar: effects of poetry upon the 
mind, by tracing out the characters that diſtinguiſh this from o- 
ther literary arts; it would be improper: to enter here, with any 
degree of minutenefs, into the philoſophy of Tropes and Figures : 
theſe being ornamental, not to poetry only, but to human ſpeech. 

. in 
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in — All that the preſent occaſion requires will be per- 
formed, when it is ſhown, in what reſpects tropical and figura- 
tire language is more neceſſary to poetry than to any other ſort of 
compoſition. | 

- If it appear, that, by means of Figures, Langnage may be made 
more pleaſing, and more natural, than 1t would be without them ; 
it will follow, that to Poetic Language, whoſe end is to pleaſe by 
imitating nature, Figures muſt be not only ornamental, but ne- 
ceſſary. I ſhall therefore, firſt, make a few remarks on the im- 
portance and utility of figurative language ; ſecondly, ſhow, that 
Figures are more neceſſary to poetry in general, than to any other 
mode of writing; and, thirdly, aſſign a reaſon why they are 
more neceſſary in ſome kinds of poetry than in others. | 

I. I purpoſe to make a few remarks'on the importance and u- 
tility of Figurative Expreſſion, in making language more pleaſing 
and more natural. 

1. The firſt retairk is, that Tropes and Figures are often ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply the unavoidable defects of language. When 
proper words are wanting, or not recollected, 6r when we do not 
chuſe to be always repeating them, we muſt have recourſe to 
tropes and figures, — When philoſophers began to explain the 
operations of the mind, they found, that moſt of the words in 
common uſe, being framed to anſwer the more obvious exigen- 
cies of life, were in their proper ſignification applicable to mat- 
ter only and its qualities. What was to be done in this caſe ? 
Would they think of making a new language to expreſs the qua- 
lities of mind? No: that would have been difficult, or imprac- 
ticable; and granting it both praCticable and eaſy, they muſt have 
foreſeen, that nobody would read or liſten to what was thus ſpo- 
ken or written in a new, and, conſequently, in an unknown, 
tongue. They therefore took the language as they found it; 
and, where- ever they thought there was a ſimilarity or analogy 

TS3 - between 
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between the qualities of mind and the qualities of matter, ſeru- 
pled not to uſe the names of the material qualities tropically, by 
applying them to the mental qualities. Hence came the Phraſes, 
ſolidity of judgement, warmth of imagination, enlargement of un- 
derſtanding, and many others; which, though figurative, ex- 
preſs the meaning juſt as well as proper words would have done, 
In fact, numerous as the words in every language are, they muſt 
always fall ſhort of the unbounded variety of human thoughts 
and perceptions, Taſtes and ſmells are almoſt as numerous as 
the ſpecies of bodies. Sounds admit of perceptible varieties that 
ſurpaſs all computation, and the ſeven primary colours may be 
diverſified without end. If each variety of external perception 
were to have a name, language would be inſurmountably difh- 
cult ; nay, if men were to appropriate a claſs of names to each 
particular ſenſe, they would multiply words exceedingly, with- 
out adding any thing to the clearneſs of ſpeech. Thoſe words, 
therefore, that in their proper ſignification denote the objects 
of one ſenfe, they often apply tropically to the objects of ano- 
ther; and ſay, ſweet taſte, ſweet ſmell, ſweet found; ſharp 
point, ſharp taſte, ſharp ſound; harmony of ſounds, harmo- 
ny of colours, harmony of parts; ſoft filk, ſoft colour, ſoft 
ſound, ſoft temper; and ſo in a thouſand inſtances; and yet 
theſe words, in their tropical ſignification, are not leſs intel- 
ligible than in their proper one; for ſharp taſte and ſharp ſound, 
are as expreſſive as ſharp ſword ; and harmony of tones is not 
| better underſtood by the muſician, than harmony of parts by 

the architect, and harmony of colours by the painter. 
Savages, illiterate perſons, and children, have comparatively 
but few words in proportion to the things they may have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of; and muſt therefore recur to tropes and figures 
more frequently, than perſons of copious elocution. A ſeaman, 
or mechanic, even when he talks of that which does not belong 
| | to 
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to his art, borrows his language from that which does; and this 
makes his diction i ter to a degree that is ſometimes enter- 
taining enough. Death (ſays a ſeaman in one of Smollet's no- 
« yel's) has not yet boarded my comrade; but they have been 
* yard arm and yard arm theſe three glaſſes, His farboard eye is 
open, but faſt jamm'd in — head; and the haulyards of his 
« gnder jaw have given way.” Theſe phraſes are exaggerated ; 
but we allow them to be natural, becauſe we know that illiterate 
people are apt to make uſe of tropes and figures taken from their 
own trade, even when they ſpeak of things that are very remote 
and incongruous. In thoſe poems, therefore, that imitate the 
converſation of illiterate perſons, as in comedy, farce, and pa- 
ſtoral, ſuch figures judiciouſly applied may render the imitation 
more pleaſing, becauſe more exact and natural. 

Words that are untuneable and harſh the poet is often obliged 
to avoid, when perhaps he has no other way to expreſs their 
meaning than by tropes and figures ; ; and ſometimes the meaſure 
of his verſe may oblige him to reject a proper word that is not 
harſh, merely on account of its being too long, or too ſhort, or in 
any other way unſuitable to the rhythm, or to the rhinle. And 
hence another uſe of figurative language, that it contributes to 
poetical harmony. Thus, to preſs the plain is frequently uſed to 
lignify to be Hain in battle ; liquid plain is put for ocean, blue ſerene 
for ſky, and fylvan reign for country. life. 

2. Tropes and Figures are favourable to delicacy. When the 
proper name of a thing is in any reſpect unpleaſant, a well-cho- 
ſen trope will convey the idea in ſuch a way as to give no offence. 
This is agreeable, and even neceſſary, in polite converfation, and 
cannot be diſpenſed with in elegant writing of any kind. Many 
words, from their being often applied to vulgar uſe, acquire a 
meanneſs that diſqualifies them for a place in ſerious poetry; 
while perhaps, under the influence of a different ſyſtem of man- 


ners, 
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ners, the correſponding words in another language may be ele- 
gant, or at leaſt not vulgar. When one reads Homer in the 
Greek, one takes no offence at his calling Eumeus by a name 
which, literally rendered, ſignifies Swine-herd ; firſt, becauſe the 
Greek word is well-ſounding in itſelf; ſecondly, becauſe we have 
never heard it pronounced in converſation, nor conſequently de- 
baſed by vulgar uſe; and, thirdly, becauſe we know, chat the 
office denoted by it was, in the age of Eumeus, both important 
and honourable. But Pope would have been blamed; if a name 
ſo indelicate as /wine-herd had in his tranſlation been applied to 
ſo eminent a perſonage; and therefore he judiciouſly makes uſe 
of the trope Hnecdoche, and calls him Swarm *; a word both ele- 
gant and poetical, and not likely to lead the reader into any miſ- 
take about the perſon ſpoken of, as his employment had been 
deſcribed in a preceding paſſage. The ſame Eumeus is ſaid, in 
the ſimple, but melodious language of the original, to have been 
making his own ſhoes when Ulyſſes came to his door; a work 
which in thoſe days the greateſt heroes would often n neceſ- 
ſary. This too the tranſlator ſoftens by a eien exp 


Re 


Here ſat guess and his cares applied 
To form ſtrong bel ns of well-ſeaſon'd hide. 


A hundred other vi might be quoted from this tranſlate; | 
but theſe will explain my meaning. 

There are other occaſions, on which the delicacy of figurative 
language is ſtill more needful : as in Virgil's account of the ef- 


fects of animal love, and of the plague among the beaſts, in the 


chird Georgie; where Dryden's ſtyle, by ng leſs e than 


# Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, book 14. verſ. 41- 
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the original, is in one place exceedingly filthy, and in another 
ſhockingly obſcene, 

Hobbes could conſtrue a Greek author ; but his ſkill in words 
muſt have been all derived from the dictionary: for he ſeems 
not to have known, that any one articulate found could be more 
agreeable, or any one phraſe more dignified, than any other. In 
his Iliad and Odyſſey, even when he hits the author's ſenſe, 
(which is not always the caſe), he proves, by his choice of words, 
that of harmony, elegance, or energy of ſtyle, he had no man- 
ner of conception. And hence that work, tho' called a Tranſla- 
tion of Homer, does not even deſerve the name of poem ; be- 
cauſe it is in every reſpect unpleaſing, being nothing more than a 
fictitious narrative delivered in mean proſe, with the additional 
meanneſs of harfh rhyme, and untuneable meaſure. Trapp 
underſtood Virgil well enough as a grammarian, and had a taſte 
for his beauties; yet his Tranſlation bears no reſemblance to Vir- 
gil; which is owing to the ſame cauſe, an imprudent choice of 
words and figures, and a total want of harmony. 

grant, that the delicacy we here contend for may, both in 
converſation and in writing, be carried too far. To call Killing 
an innocent man in a duel an affair of honour, and a violation of the 
rights of wedlock an affair of gallantry, is a proſtitution of figu- 
rative language. Nor do I think it any credit to us, that we are 
faid to have upwards of forty figurative phraſes to denote exceſ- 
five drinking. Language of this fort generally implies, that the 
public abhorrence of ſach crimes is not ſo ſtrong as it ought to 
be: and I am not certain, whether even our morals might not 
be improved, if we were to. call theſe and ſueh like erimes by 
their proper names, murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, gluttony; 
names, that not only expreſs our meaning, but alſo betoken our 
tiſapprobation, - As to writing, it cannot be denied, that even: 
Pope himſelf, in the excellent verſion juſt now quoted, has ſome- 

| ; times,, 


- paſſions, and intended to make a vivid, a pleaſing, and a perma- 
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times, for the ſake of his numbers, or for fear of giving offence 
by too cloſe an imitation of Homer's ſimplicity, employed tropes 
and figures too quaint or too ſolemn for the occaſion, And the 
finical ſtyle is in part characteriſed by the writer's diſlike. to lite. 
ral expreſſions, and affectedly ſubſtituting in their ſtead unneceſ. 
ſary tropes and figures. With theſe authors, a man's only child 
muſt always be his only Hape, a country-maid becomes a rural 


beauty, or perhaps a nymph of the groves ; if flattery ſing at all, 


it muſt be a Hren ſong; the ſhepherd's flute dwindles into an 
oaten reed, and his crook is exalted into a ſcepter ; the filver lillies 
rife from their golden beds, and languzſh to the camplaining gale, 
A young woman, though a good Chriſtian, cannot ' make herſelf 
agreeable without ſacrificing to the Graces; nor hope to do any exe- 
cution among the gentle /wams, till a whole legion of Cupids, 
armed with flames and darts, and other weapons, begin to diſ- 
charge from her eyes their formidable artillery, For the ſake of 
variety, or of the verſe, ſome of theſe figures may now and then 
find a place in a poem; but in proſe, unleſs very ſparingly uſed, 
they ſavour of affectation. 3 

3. Tropes and Figures promote brevity; and brevity, united 
with perſpicuity, is always agreeable. An example or two will 
be given in the next paragraph. Sentiments thus delivered, and 
imagery thus painted, are readily apprehended by the mind, 
make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the fancy, and remain long in 
the memory : whereas too many words, even when the mean- 
ing is good, never fail to bring diſguſt and wearineſs. They ar- 
gue a debility of mind which hinders the author from ſeeing his 
thoughts in one diſtin point of view; and they alſo encourage 2 
ſuſpicion, that there is ſomething faulty or defective in the matter. 
In the poetic ſtyle, therefore, which is addreſſed to the fancy and 


nent 


nent impreſſion, brevity, and conſequently tropes and figures, are 
indiſpenſable. And a language will always be the better ſuired 
to poetical purpoſes, the more it admits of this brevity ; —a cha- 
racter which is more conſpicuous in the Greek and Latin than in 
any modern tongue, and much leſs in the French than in the Ita- 
lian or Engliſh. | 

4. Tropes and Figures contnbute to ſtrengrh or energy of lan- 
guage, not only by their conciſeneſs, but alſo by conveying to 
the fancy ideas that are eaſily comprehended, and make a ſtrong 
impreſſion. We are powerfully affected with what we ſee, or 
feel, or hear. When a ſentiment comes enforced or illuſtrated by 
figures taken from objects of ſight, or touch, or hearing, one 
thinks, as it were, that one ſees, or feels, or hears, the thing 
ſpoken of; and thus, what in itſelf would perhaps be obſcure, 
or is merely intellectual, may be made to ſeize our attention and 
intereſt our paſſions almoſt as effectually as if it were an object 
of outward ſenſe. When Virgil calls the Scipios thunderbolts of 
war, he very ſtrongly expreſſes in one word, and by one image, 
the rapidity of their victories, the noiſe their atchievements made 
in the world, and the ruin and conſternation that attended their 
irreſiſtible career. When Homer calls Ajax the bulwark of the 
Greeks, he paints with equal brevity his vaſt ſize and ſtrength, 
the difficulty of prevailing againſt him, and the confidence where- 
with his countrymen repoſed on his valour. When Solomon 
lays of the ſtrange woman, or harlot, that her feet go down to 


death,“ he lets us know, not only that her path ends in de- 


ſtruction, but alſo, that they who. accompany her will find it eaſy 
to go forwards to ruin, and difficult to return to their duty. 
—— Satan's enormous magnitude, and refulgent appearance, his 
perpendicular aſcent through a region of darknels, and the incon- 


3 1 ceivable 


ccxvable rapidity of his motion, are all painted out to our fancy 
3 by Milton, in one very ſhort ſimilitude, 


Sprung upward, like — a pyramid of fire K: 


To take in the full meaning of which figure, we muſt imagine 
ourſelves in chaos, and a vaſt luminous body rifing upward, near 
the place where we are, ſo ſwiftly as to appear a continued track 
of light, and leſſening to the view according to the increaſe of 
diſtance, till it end in a point, and then diſappear; and all this 
muſt be ſuppoſed to ſtrike our eye at one inſtant. Equal to 
this in propriety, though not in magnificence, is that allegory of 
Gray, 


| The paths of glory lead but to the grave: 


| Which preſents to the imagination a wide plain, where ſeveral 
roads appear, crouded with glittering multitudes, - and iſſuing 
| from different quarters, but drawing nearer and nearer as they 
7 ; advance, till they terminate in the dark and narrow houſe, where 
] all their glories. enter in ſucceſſion, and diſappear for ever. — 
| When it is ſaid in ſcripture, of a good man who died, that he 
g fell afleep, what a number of ideas are at once conveyed to our 
6 imagination, by this beautiful and expreſſive figure As a la- 
bourer, at the cloſe of day, goes to ſleep, with the ſatisfaction 
of having performed his work, and. with the agreeable hope of a- 
waking in the. morning of a new day, refreſhed. and chearful; 
fo a good man, at the end of life, reſigns himſelf calm and con- 
tented to the will of his Maker, with the ſweet reflection of ha- 


* Par, Loſt, book 2. verſ. 10137 
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ring endeavoured to do his duty, and with the tranſporting hope 


of ſoon awaking 1n the regions of light, to life and happineſs cter- 


nal. The figure alſo ſuggeſts, that to a good man the tranſition 
from life to death is even in the ſenſation no more painful, than 


when our faculties melt away into the pleaſing inſenſibility of 


ſleep. Satan flying among the ſtars is ſaid by Milton to“ Sail 
between worlds and worlds ;” which has an elegance and force 
far ſuperior to the proper word Fly, For by this alluſion to a 
ſhip, we are made to form a lively idea of his great ſize, and to 
conceive of his motion, that it was equable and majeſtic. 
Virgil uſes a happy figure to expreſs the ſize of the great wooden 
horſe, by means of which the Greeks were conveyed into Troy : 
* Equum divina Palladis arte edificant,” ——» Milton is {till bolder 
when he ſays, 


Who would not ſing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himſelf to {ing, and build the lofty rhime *. 


The phraſe, however, though 1 is emphatical; and gives a 
noble idea of the durability of poetry, as well as of che art and 
attention requiſite to form a good poem. There are hundreds 
of tropical expreſſions in common uſe, incomparably more ener- 
getic than any proper words of equal brevity that could be put 
in their place. A cheek burning with bluſhes, is a trope which 


at once deſcribes the colour as it appears to the beholder, and the 


* In the Latin phraſe Condere carmen, which Milton no doubt had in his view, 
the verb is of more general ſignification, than the Engliſh verb te build; and 
therefore the figure is bolder in Engliſh than Latin. It may even be doubted, 
whether Condere carmen be at all figurative; for Condere is reſolved by R. Stepha- 
nus into Simul dare. Condere carmen, condere poema, condere hiſtoriam, occur. in 


Cicero and . I but Milton's phraſe is ae too N for * proſe. 
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glowing heat as it is felt by the perſon bluſhing. Chilled with 
deſpondence, petrefied with aſtoniſhment, thunder/iruck with diſi- 
greeable and unexpected intelligence, melted with love or pity, 
diſſolved in luxury, hardened in wickedneſs, % ſtening into remorſe, 
inflamed with deſire, teſſed with uncertainty, &c. — every one is 
ſenfible of the force of theſe and the like phraſes, and that they 
muſt contribute to the energy of compoſition. 

5. Tropes and Figures promote ſtrength of expreſſion, and are 
in poetry peculiarly requiſite, becauſe they are often more natural, 
and more imitative, than proper words. In fact, this is ſo much 
the caſe, that it would be impoſlible to imitate the language of 
paſſion without them. It is true, that when the mind is agita- 
ted, one does not run out into allegories, or long-winded ſimili- 
tudes, or any of the figures that require much attention and ma- 
ny words, or that tend to withdraw the fancy from the object 
of the paſſion. Yet the language of many paſſions muſt be fi- 
gurative, notwithſtanding ; becauſe they rouſe the fancy, and di- 
rect it to objects congenial to their own. nature, which diverſify 
the language of the ſpeaker with a multitude of allufions. The 
fancy of a very angry man, for example, preſents. to. his view a 
train of diſagreeable ideas connected with the paſſion of anger, 
and tending to encourage it; and if he ſpeak without reſtraint 
during the paroxyſm of his rage, thoſe ideas will force themſelves 
upon him, and compel him to give them utterance. ** Infernal 
„ monſter ! (he will ſay) — my blood boils at him; he has uſed 
% me like a dog; never was man ſo injured as I have been by 
this barbarian, He has no more ſenſe of propriety than a 
© ſtone, His countenance is diabolical, and his ſoul as ugly as 
% his countenance. His heart is cold and hard, and his reſolu- 
tions dark and bloody,” &c. This ſpeech is wholly figurative. 
It is made up of metaphors and hyperboles, which, with the proſe 
popeia and apyſirophe, are the moſt paſſionate of all the figures. 

| | Lear, 


** 
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Lear, driven out of doors by his unnatural daughters, in the 
midſt of darkneſs, thunder, and tempeſt, naturally breaks forth 
(for his indignation is juſt now raiſed to the very higheſt pitch) 
into the following violent exclamation againſt the crimes of man- 
kind, in which almoſt every word is figurative, 


Tremble thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjured, and thou ſimilar of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous. Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, 
Haſt practiſed on man's life. Cloſe pent- up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. 


—— The vehemence of material love, and ſorrow from the ap- 
prehenſion of loſing her child, make the Lady Conſtance utter a 
language that is ſtrongly figurative, though quite ſuitable to the 
condition and character of the ſpeaker. The paſlage is too long 
for a quotation, but concludes thus: 


O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon, 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort, and my ſorrow's cure *. 


— Similar to this, and equally expreſſive of conjugal love, is 
that beautiful hyperbole in Homer; where Andromache, to diſ- 
ſuade her huſband. from going out to the battle, tells him, that 
the had now no mother, father, or brethren, all her kindred. 


* King John. 


being 
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being dead, and her native ne deſolate; and then tenderly 
adds, | 


But while my Hector yet ſurvives, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee * 


As the paſſions that. agitate the ſoul, and rouſe the fancy, are 
apt to vent themſelves in tropes and figures, ſo thoſe that depreſs 
the mind adopt for the moſt part a plain diction without any or- 
nament. For to a dejected mind, wherein the imagination is ge- 


nerally inactive, it is not probable, that any great variety of i- 


deas will preſent themſelves; and when theſe are few and fami- 
liar, the words that expreſs them muſt be fimple. As no author 
equals Shakeſpeare in boldneſs or variety of figures, when he 
copies the ſtyle of thoſe violent paſſions that ſtimulate the fancy; 
ſo, when he would exhibit the human mind in a dejected ſtate, 
no uninſpired writer excels him in ſimplicity, The fame Lear 
whoſe reſentment had impaired his underſtanding, while it broke 
out in the moſt boiſterous language, when, after ſome medical 
applications, he recovers his reaſon, his rage being now exhauſt- 
ed, his pride humbled, and his ſpirits totally depreſſed, ſpeaks 
in a ſtyle than which nothing can be imagined more ſimple, or 
more affecting: 


Pray, do ndt mock me; 
I am a very fooliſh, fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward, and, to deal plainly with Nod 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


Methinks 1 ſhould know you, and know this man, 
Vet Jam doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 


* Vind, book 6. 
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What place this 1s, and all the {kill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge laſt night. * 


—— Deſdemona, MER gentle, artleſs, and ſincere, ſhocked at the 
unkindneſs of her huſband, and overcome with melancholy, 
fpeaks in a ſtyle ſo beautifully fimple, and fo perfectly natural, 
that one knows not what to ſay in commendation of it: 


My mother had a maid call'd Barbara; 


She was in love, and he ſhe loved proved mad, 
And did forſake her. She had a ſong of willow; 
An old thing it was, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And ſhe died ſinging it. That ſong to-night 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang, my head all at one ſide, 

And ſing it like poor Barbara f. 


Sometimes 
King Lear, act 4. ſcene 7. 


+ Othello, act 4. ſcene 3. This charming paſſage, tranſlated into the finical Ryle,, 
which, whatever be the ſubject or ſpeaker, muſt always be deſcriptive, enigmatical, 
and full of figures, would perhaps run thus: 


Even now, ſad Memory to my thought recals 
The nymph Dione, who, with pious care, 

My much-loved mother, in my vernal years, 
Attended ; blooming was the maiden's form, 
And on her brow Difcretion ſat, and on 

Her roſy cheek a thouſand Graces play'd. 
O luckleſs was the day, when Cupid's dart, 
Shot from a gentle ſwain's. alluring eye, 

Firſt thrilld with pleaſing pangs her throbbing breaſt ! 
That gentle ſwain, ah! gentle now no more, 
(Horrid to tell !), by ſudden phrenſy driven, 


. 


Sometimes the imagination, even when exerted to the utmot 
9 


takes in but few ideas. This happens when the attention is to. 


tally engroſſed by ſome very great object; admiration being one 


of thoſe emotions that rather ſuſpend the exerciſe of the facul- 


ties, than puſh them into action. And here too the ſimpleſt lan- 
guage is the moſt natural; as when Milton ſays of the Deity, 
that he ſits © high-throned above all height.“ And as this ſimpli- 


city is more ſuitable to that one great exertion which, occupies the 
ſpeaker's mind, than a more elaborate imagery or language would 


have been; ſo has it alſo a more powerful effect in fixing and eleva- 
ting the imagination of the hearer: for, to introduce other thoughts 
for the fake of illuſtrating what cannot be illuſtrated, could an- 


Ran howling to the wild: blood - tinctured fire 
Glared from his haggard eyeballs, and on high 
The hand of Horror raiſed his ragged hair, 
And cold ſweat bathed his agonizing frame. 
What didſt thou then, Dione ! ill - ſtar'd maid ! 
What couldft thou do ! — From morn to dewy eve, 
From Eve till roſy-finger'd Morn appear'd, 
In a ſad ſong, a ſong of ancient days, 
Warbling her wild woe to the pitying winds, 
She ſat; the weeping willow was her theme, 
And well the theme accorded with her woe; 
Till Fate ſuppreſs'd at length th' unfiniſh'd lay. 
Thus on Meander's flowery mantled fide 

The dying cygnet ſings, and finging dies. 


I hope my young readers are all wiſer ; but I believe there was a time, when I 
ſhould have been tempted to prefer this flaſhy tinſel to Shakeſpeare's find gold. I 
do not ſay, that in themſelves theſe lines are all bad, though ſeveral of them are; 
and in ſome ſorts of compoſition - the greater part might perhaps be pardonable ; 
but I ſay, that, confidered in relation to the character and circumſtances of Deſ- 
demona, they are all unnatural, and therefore not poetical, 
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{wer no other purpoſe, than to draw off the attention from the 
principal idea. In theſe and the like caſes, the fancy left to itſelf 
will have more ſatisfaction in purſuing at leiſure its own ſpecula- 
tions, than in attending to thoſe of others; as they who ſee for 
the firſt time ſome admirable object, would chuſe rather to feaſt 
upon it in ſilence, than to have their thoughts interrupted by a 
long deſcription from another perſon, informing them of nothing 
but what they ſee before them, are already acquainted with, or 
may eaſily conceive. On theſe principles, I cannot but think, 
that Milton's elaborate account of the creation of light, excel- 
ent as ir is in many particulars, is yet far leſs ſtriking to the mind, 
than that famous paſſage of Moſes, ſo juſtly admired by Longi- 
nus for its ſublimity, And God ſaid, Let there be light; and 
there was light.” When I contemplate the idea ſuggeſted by 
theſe few fimple words, I fancy myſelf encompaſſed with the 
darkneſs of chaos; that 1 hear the Almighty Word, and at the 
{ame inſtant ſee light diffuſed over all the immenſity of nature. 
Here an object, the greateſt ſurely that can be imagined, the 
whole illuminated univerſe ſtarts at once into view. And the 
fancy ſeems to be aſſiſted not a little by the ſhortneſs and ſim- 
plicity of the phraſe, which hint the inſtantaneouſneſs of the ef- 
tet, and the facility wherewith the Firſt Cauſe operates in pro- 
ducing a work ſo unutterably beautiful, and ſo aſtoniſhingly 
great. 1 5 


* Let there be light, God ſaid; and forthwith liglit 
Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 
To journey through che aery gloom began, 
Sphered in a radiant cloud; for yet the ſun 
Was not; ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourn'd the while. Parad. Loft, vil. 244. 
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But to return from this digreſſion, which was only intended t. 
ſhow, that though ſome thoughts and emotions require a figurz. 
tive, others as naturally adopt a ſimple, ſtyle: I remarked, 
that the hyperbole, proſopopeia, and apoſirophe, are among the mo 
paſſionate figures, This deſerves illuſtration. 

1. A very angry man is apt to think the injury he has juſt 
received greater than it really is; and, if he proceed immediate- 
ly to retaliate by word or deed, ſeldom fails to exceed the due 
bounds, and to become injurious in his turn. The fond parent 
looks upon his child as a prodigy of genius and beauty; and the 
romantic lover will not be perſuaded that his miſtreſs has nothing 
ſupernatural either in her mind or perſon. Fear, in like manner, 


not only magnifies its object when real, but even forms an object 


out of nothing, and miſtakes the fictions of fancy for the intima- 
tions of ſenſe. No wonder then, that they who ſpeak according 
to the impulſe of paſſion ſhould: ſpeak Hyperbolically: that the an- 
gry man ſhould exaggerate the injury he has received, and the 
vengeance he is going to inflict; that the ſorrowful ſhould mag- 
nify what they have loſt, and the joyful what they have obtain- 
ed; that the lover ſhould ſpeak extravagantly of the beauty of 
his miſtreſs, the coward of the dangers he has encountered, and 
the credulous clown of the miracles performed by the juggler. In 
fact, theſe people would not do juſtice ta what they feel, if they 
did not ſay more than the truth. The valiant man, on the o- 
ther hand, as naturally adopts the diminiſhing hyberbole, when 
he ſpeaks of danger ; and the man of ſenſe, when he is obliged 
to mention his own virtue or ability; becauſe it appears to him, 
or he is willing to conſider it, as leſs than the truth, or at belt 
as inconſiderable. Contempt uſes the ſame figure; and there- 
fore, Petruchio, affecting that paſſion, affects alſo the language 
of it: 


Thou 
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Thou lieſt, thou thread, thou thimble, 
Thou yard, three quarters, half yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter - cricket, thou ! 
Braved in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread ! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant * ! 


Ch, I. 3. 


for ſome paſſions conſider their objects as important, and others 
as unimportant. Of the former ſort are anger, love, fear, admi- 
ration, joy, ſorrow, pride; of the latter are contempt and cou- 
rage. Thoſe may be ſaid to ſubdue the mind to the object; and 
theſe, to ſubdue the object to the mind. And the former, when 
violent, always magnify their objects; whence the hyperbole 
called Amplification, or Auxefis ; and the latter as conſtantly. di- 
miniſh theirs ; and give riſe to the hyperbole called Mfeigſic, or 
Diminution, — Even when the mind cannot be ſaid to be under 
the influence of any violent paſſion, we naturally employ the 
ſame figure, when we would impreſs another very ſtrongly with 
any idea. He is a walking ſhadow; he is worn to ſkin and 
bone ; he has one foot in the grave, and the other following ; — 
theſe and the like phraſes are proved to be natural by their fre- 
quency. — By introducing great ideas, the hyperbole is further 
uſeful in poetry, as a ſource of the ſublime ; but, when employ- 
ed injudiciouſly, is very apt to become ridiculous, Cowley makes 
Goliah as big as the hill down which he was marching t; and 
tells us, that when he came into the valley, he ſeemed to fill it, 
and to overtop the neighbouring mountains, (which, by the 
by, ſeems rather to leſſen the mountains and vallies, than to 
magnify the giant); nay, he adds, that the ſun ſtarted back 
when he ſaw the ſplendor of his arms. 'This poet ſeems to have 
thought, that the figure in queſtion could never be ſufficiently e- 
normous ; but Quintilian would have taught him, Quamvis 


* Taming of the Shrew, act 4. ſcene 1. I Davideis, book 3. 
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„ omnis hyperbole ultra fidem, non tamen ele debet ultra mo. 
* dum.” The reaſon is, that this figure, when exceſſive, beto- 
kens, rather abſolute infaruation, than intenſe emotion; and re. 
ſembles the efforts of a ranting, tragedian, or the ravings of an 
enthuſiaſtic declaimer, who, by putting on. the geſtures and 
looks of a lunatic, ſatisfy the diſcerning part of their audience, 
that, inſtead of feeling ſtrongly, they have no rational feelings 
at all, In the wildeſt energies. of nature there 1s a modeſty, 
which the imitative artiſt will be careful never to overſtep. 

2. That figure, by which things are ſpoken: of as if they were 
perſons, is called Pro/opopeia, or Perſonification. It is a bold fi- 
gure, and yet is often natural. Long acquaintance. recommends 
to ſome ſhare in our affection even things inanimate, as a houſe, 
a tree, a rock, a mountain, a country; and were we to leave 
ſuch a thing, without hope of return, we ſhould. be inclined to 
addreſs it with a. farewell, as if it were a percipient creature, 
Nay, we find that ignorant nations have actually worſhipped fuch. 
things, or conſidered them as the haunt of certain powerful be- 
ings. Dryads and Hamadryads were by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſuppoſed. to preſide over trees and. groves; river-gods and 
nymphs over ſtreams and fountains ; little deities, called Lares 
and Penates, were believed. to. be the guardians of hearths and. 
houſes, In Scotland there is hardly a hill remarkable for. the 
heauty of its ſhape; that was not in former times thought to be 
the habitation of fairies, Nay modern as well as ancient ſuper- 
tition has appropriated the waters-to-a. peculiar ſort of demon or 
goblin, and peopled the very regions of death, the tombs and. 
charnel-houſes, with multitudes of ghoſts: and phantoms, — Be- 
ſides, when things inanimate: make a. ſtrong impreſſion upon us, 
whether agreeable or otherwiſe, we are apt to. addreſs. them in 


terms of affection or diſlike, The ſailor bleſſes the plank that 


brought him aſhore from the ſhipwreck ; and the paſſionate _ 
an 
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ind ſometimes even the philoſopher, will ſay bitter words to the 
dumbling- block that gave him a fall. — Moreover, a man agita- 
ted with any intereſting paſſion, eſpecially of long continuance, 
is apt to fancy that all nature ſympathiſes with him. If he has 
loſt a beloved friend, he thinks the ſun leſs bright than at other 
times; and in the ſighing of the winds and groves, in the low- 
ings of the herd, and in the murmurs of the ſtream, he ſeems 
to hear the voice of lamentation. But when joy or hope predo- 
minate, the whole world aſſumes a gay appearance. In the con- 
templation of every part of nature, of every condition of man- 
kind, of every form of human ſociety, the benevolent and the 
pious man, the moroſe and the chearful, the miſer and the mi- 
lanthrope, finds occaſion to indulge his favourite paſſion, and 
ſees, or thinks he ſees, his own temper reflected back in the ac- 
tions, ſympathies, and. tendencies of other things and. perſons. 
Our affections are indeed the medium through. which we may be 
ſaid to ſurvey ourſelves, and every thing elſe ; and whatever be 
our inward frame, we are apt to- perceive a wonderful congeniali- 
ty in the world without us. And- hence, the fancy, when rou- 
ſed by real emotions,” or by the pathos of compoſition, is eaſily 
reconciled: to thoſe figures of ſpeech that aſcribe ſympathy, per- 
ception, and the other attributes of animal life, to things in- 
animate, or even to notions merely intellectual. — Motion, too, 
bears a cloſe affinity to action, and affects our imagination near- 
ly in the ſame manner; and we ſee a great part of nature in: 
motion; and by their ſenſible effects are led to contemplate e- 
nergies innumerable. Theſe conduct the rational mind to the 
Great Firſt Cauſe; and theſe, in times of ignorance, diſpoſed the 
vulgar to believe in a variety of. ſubordinate agents employed in 
producing thoſe appearances that could not otherwiſe be account- 
ed for. Hence an endleſs train of fabulous deities, and of 
witches, demons, fairies, genii; which, if they prove our rea- 
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fon weak and our fancy ſtrong, prove alſo, that Perſonification 
is natural to the human mind; and that a right uſe of this 6. 
gure may have a powerful efſeQ, in fabulous writing eſpecially, 
to engage our ſympathy in behalf of things as well as perſons, 
for nothing (as was before obſerved) can give laſting delight to 
a moral being, but that which ' awakens ſympathy, and touches 
the heart: and though it be true, that we ſympathiſe in ſome 
degree even with inanimate things, yet what has, or is ſuppoſed 
to have, life, calls forth a more ſincere and more permanent fel- 
low-feeling. — Let it be obſerved further, that to awaken our 
ſympathetic feelings, a lively conception of their object is neceſ- 
ſary. This indeed is true of almoſt all our emotions; their keen- 
neſs is in proportion to the vivacity of the perceptions that excite 
chem. Diſtreſs that we ſee is more affecting than what we only 
hear of “; a peruſal of the gayeſt ſcenes in a comedy does not 
rouſe the mind ſo effectually, as the preſence of a chearful com- 
panion ; and the death of a friend is of greater energy in produ- 
cing ſeriouſneſs, and the conſideration of our latter end, than all 
the pathos of Young. Of deſcriptions addreſſed to the fancy, 
thoſe that are moſt vivid and pictureſque will generally be found 
to have the moſt powerful influence over our affections ; and 
| thoſe that exhibit perſons engaged in action, and adorned with 
viſible inſignia, give a briſker impulſe to the faculties, than ſuch 
as convey intellectual ideas only, or images taken from {till lite, 
No abſtract notion of Time, or of Love, can be ſo ſtriking to 


— 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 180. 


+1 ſay generally ; for it is not always fo. Deſcriptions of very great or terrible 
objects have ſometimes a greater effect upon the mind, when expreſſed with ſome 
degree of obſcurity, where © more is meant than meets the ear,“ than if they had 
been pictured out in the moſt lively manner, See part 1. 2 5 4. 
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the fancy, as the image of an old man accoutered with a ſcythe, 
or of a beautiful boy with wings and a bow.and arrows : and no 
phyſiological account of Frenzy could ſuggeſt ſo vivid an idea, 
as the poet has given us in that exquiſite portrait, 


And moody Madneſs laughing wild, amid ſevereſt woe. 


And for this reaſon partly it is, that the Epic poet, in order to 
work the more effectually upon our paſſions and imagination, re- 
fers the ſecret ſprings of human conduct, and the viciſſitudes of 
human affairs, to the agency of perſonified cauſes ; that is, to the 
machinery of gods and goddeſles, angels, demons, magicians, 
and other powerful beings. And hence, in all ſublime poetry, 
life and motion, with their ſeveral modes and attributes, are li- 
berally beſtowed on thoſe objects wherewith the author intends 
that we ſhould be ſtrongly impreſſed: ſcenes perfectly inanimate, 
and (till tending rather to diffuſe a languor over the mind, than 
to communicate to our internal powers thoſe lively energies, 
without which a being eſſentially active can never receive com- 
plete gratification, — Laſtly, ſome violent paſſions are peculiarly 
inclined to change things into perſons. The horrors of his mind 
haunted Oreſtes in the ſhape of furies. Conſcience im the form of 
the murdered perſon, ftares the murderer in the face, and often 
terrifies him to diſtraction. The ſuperſtitious man, travelling a- 
lone in the dark, miſtakes a white ſtone for a ghoſt, a buſh for a 
demon, a tree waving with the wind for an enormous giant bran- 
diſhing a hundred arms. The lunatic and enthuſiaſt converſe 
with perſons who exiſt only in their own diſtempered fancy : and 
the glutton, and the miſer, if they were to give utrerance to all 
their thoughts, would often, I dare ſay, ſpeak, the one of his 
gold, the other of his belly, not only as a perſon, but as a god, 
— the object of his warmeſt love, and moſt devout regard. — 
| | | | More 


= 
— — — 


Part It, 
More need not be ſaid to prove, that Perſonification is natural, 
and may frequently contribute to the pathos, energy, and beauty 
of poetic language. | 

3. Apoſirophe, or a ſudden diverſion of ſpeech from one perſon 
to another perſon or thing, is a figure nearly related to the for- 
mer. Poets ſometimes make uſe of it, in order to help out their 
verſe, or merely to give variety to their ſtyle : but on thoſe ce- 
caſions it is to be conſidered as rather a trick of art, than an ef. 
fort of nature. It is moſt natural, and moſt pathetic, when the 
perſon or thing to whom the apoſtrophe is made, and for whoſe 


ſake we give a new direction to our ſpeech, is in our eyes emi- 


nently diſtinguiſhed for good or evil, or raifes within us ſome 
ſudden and powerful emotion, ſuch as the hearer would acquieſce 
in, or at leaſt acknowledge to be reaſonable. But this, like the 
other pathetic figures, muſt be uſed with great prudence. Fot 
if, inſtead of calling forth the hearer's ſympathy, it fhould only 
betray the levity of the ſpeaker, or ſuch wanderings of his mind 
as neither the ſubject nor the occaſion would lead one to expect, 
it will then create diſguſt, inſtead of approbation. — The orator, 


therefore, muſt not attempt the paſhonate apoſtrophe, till the 


minds of the hearers be prepared to join in it. And every au- 
dience is not equally obſequious in this reſpect. In the forum 


of ancient Rome that would have paſſed for ſublime and pa- 


thetic, which in the moſt reſpectable Britiſh auditories would ap- 
pear ridiculous, For our ſtyle of public ſpeaking is cool and ar- 
gumentative, and partakes leſs of enthuſiaſm than the Roman 
did, and much leſs than the modern French or Italian. Of Bri- 
tiſh eloquence, particularly that of the pulpit, the chief recom- 
mendations are gravity and ſimplicity. And it is vain to fay, 
that our oratory ought to be more vehement : for that matter de- 
pends on cauſes, which it is not only inexpedient, but impoſſible 
to alter; namely, on the character and ſpirit of the people, and 

I | thei 


their rational notions in regard to religion, policy, and literature, 
The exclamations of Cicero would weigh but little in our parlia- 
ment; and many of thoſe which we meet with in French ſer- 
mons would not be more effectual if attempted in our pulpit. 
To ſee one of our preachers, who the moment before was a cool 
reaſoner, a temperate ſpeaker, an humble Chriſtian, and an or- 
thodox divine, break out into a ſudden-apoſtrophe to the immor- 
tal powers, or to the walls of the church, tends to force a ſmile, 
rather than a tear, from thoſe among us who reflect, that there 
is nothing in the ſubject, and ſhould be nothing in the orator, to 
warrant ſuch wanderings of fancy, or vehemence of emotion. If 
he be careful to cultivate a pure ſtyle, and a grave and graceful 
utterance, a Britiſh clergyman, who ſpeaks from conviction the 
plain unaffected words of truth and ſoberneſs, of benevolence 
and piety, will, if I miſtake not, convey more pathetic, as 
well as more permanent, impreſſions to the heart, and be more 
uſeful as a Chriſtian teacher, than if he were to put in prac- 
tice all the attitudes of Roſcius, and all the tropes and figures of 
Cicero, 26s | 

But where the language of paſſion and enthuſiaſm is permitted 
to diſplay itſelf, whatever raiſes any ſtrong emotion, whether it 
be animated or inanimate, abſent or preſent, ſenſible or intellec- 
tual, may give riſe to the apoſtrophe. A man in a diſtant coun- 
try, ſpeaking of the place of his birth, might naturally exclaim, 
O my dear native land, ſhall I never ſee thee more!” Or, 
when ſome great misfortune befals him, Happy are ye, O 
my parents, that ye are not alive to ſee this.” — We have a 
beautiful apoſtrophe in the third book of the Eneid, where E- 
neas, who is telling his ſtory to Dido, happening to mention 
1 death of his father, makes a ſudden addreſs to him as fol- 
OW: 


44 | —— hic, 
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hic, pelagi tot tempeſtatibus aus, 
Heu, genitorem, omnis curæ caſuſque levamen, 
Amitto Anchiſen; — hic me, pater optime, feſſum 
Deſeris, heu, tantis nequicquam erepte periclis ! 


This apoſtrophe has a pleaſing effect. It ſeems. to intimate, tlat 


the love which the hero bore his father was ſo great, that 


when he mentioned: him, he forgot every thing elſe; and, with- 
out minding his company, one of whom was a queen, ſuddenly 
addreſſed himſelf to that which, though preſent: only in idea, 
was {till a principal object of his affection. An emotion ſo warm 
and fo reaſonable cannot fail to command the ſympathy of the 
reader, — When Michael, in the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, 
announces to Adam and Eve the neceſlity of their immediate de- 
parture from the garden of Eden, the poet's art in preſerving the 
decorum of the two characters is very remarkable. Pierced to 
the heart at the thought of leaving that happy place, Eve, in all 
the violence of ungovernable ſorrow, breaks forth into a pathe- 
tic apoſtrophe to Paradiſe, to the flowers ſhe had reared, and to 
the nuptial bower ſhe had adorned. Adam makes no addreſs to 
the walks, the trees, or the flowers of the garden, the loſs where- 
of did not ſo much afflict him; but, in his reply to the Arch- 
angel, expreſſes, without a figure, his; regret: for being baniſhed 
from a place where he had. ſo. oft been honoured with. a ſenſible 
manifeſtation of the Divine Preſence. The uſe of the apoſtrophe 
in the one caſe, and the omiſſion of it in the other, not only 


gives a beautiful variety to the ſtyle, but alſo marks that ſupe 


rior elevation and. compoſure of mind, by which the poet had 
all along diſtinguiſhed the character of Adam. — One of the 


- fineſt applications of this figure that is any where to be ſeen, 13 


in the fourth book of the ſame Poem; where the author, catch- 


ing by ſympathy the devotion of our firſt parents, ſuddenly drops 
a A | his 
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his narrative, and joins his voice to theirs in adoring the 3 
of the univerſe, | | 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arrived, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open ſky adored 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole: — Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employ'd 

Have finiſh'd, ——— 


Milton took the hint of this fine contrivance from a well-known. 
paſſage of Virgil: a 


Hic juvenum chorus, ille ſenum; qui carmine laudes 
Herculeas et fast ferant j ——— 

ut duros mille labores 
Rege ſub Euryſibeo, fatis Junonis iniquæ 

Pertulerit : — Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 
Hylæum Pholoumque manu; tu Creſia mactas 
Prodigia. — oe 


The beauty ariſing from 8 compoſition is the ſame in 
both, and very great in each. But every reader muſt feel, that 
the figure is incomparably more affecting to the mind in the imi- 
tation, than in the ariginal. So true it is, that the moſt rational 
emotions raiſe the moſt intenſe fellow- feeling; and that the a- 
poſtrophe is then the moſt emphatical, when it diſplays thoſe 
workings of human affection, which are at once ardent, and well- 
founded, | 


See a ſimilar inſtance, Taſſo Gier. lib. 18. ft. 14. ; 
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A full diſcuſſion of the preſent topic would require a methodi- 
cal and more particular account of the ſeveral tropes and figures, 
their congruity to human emotions, and their effects in compoſi- 
tion. But theſe few remarks will perhaps be thought to 'prove 
with ſufficient evidence, the utility of figurative expreſſion in ma- 
king language more pleaſing and more natural. I ſhall therefore 
only add, that tropes and figures, particularly the metaphor, f. 
militude, and allegory, are further uſeful in beautifying language, 
by ſuggeſting, together with the thoughts eſſential to the ſubjea, 
an endleſs variety of agreeable images, for which: there would he 
no place, if writers were always to confine themſelves to the 
proper names of things. And this beauty and variety, judiciouſ- 
ly applied, is ſo far from diſtracting, that it tends rather to fix, 
the attention, and captivate the heart of the reader, by giving 
light, and life, and pathos to the whole compoſition. 

II. The end of Poetry, above all other literary arts, is to pleaſe 
by imitating nature. I have now ſhown, that by tropes and fi- 
gures language may be made more natural and more pleaſing, 
than it could be without them. It follows, that tropes and fi- 
gures are more neceſlary to poetry, than to any other mode of 
writing : — which is the ſecond point propoſed to be illuſtrated 
in this ſection. 

The ſame point might be proved from other conſiderations, 
Language, as ſhown already, 1s then natural, when it is ſuitable 
to the ſuppoſed condition of the ſpeaker. Figurative language is 
peculiarly ſuitable to the ſuppoſed condition of the poet; becauſe 
{igures are ſuggeſted by the fancy; and the fancy of him who 
compoſes poetry is more employed, than that of any other au- 
thor, Of all hiſtorical, philoſophica}, and theological reſearches, 
the object is real truth, which is fixed and permanent. The aim 


of rhetorical declamation (according to Cicero) is apparent truth ; 


which, being leſs determinate, leaves the fancy of the ſpeaker 
t g mare 
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more free, gives greater ſcope to the inventive powers, and ſup- 
plies the materials of a more figurative phraſeology. But the 
poet 15 ſubject to no reſtraints, but thoſe of veriſimilitude; which 
is ſtill leſs determinate than rhetorical truth. He ſeeks not to 
convince the judgement of his reader by arguments of either real 
or apparent cogency; he means only to pleaſe and intereſt him, 
by an appeal to his ſenſibility and imagination. His own imagi- 
nation is therefore continually at work, ranging through the 
whole of real and probable exiſtence, ** glancing from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven,” in queſt of images and ideas 
ſuited to the emotions he himſelf feels, and to the fymparhies he 
would communicate to others. And, conſequently, figures of 
ſpeech, the offspring of excurſive fancy, muſt (if he ſpeak accor- 
ding to what he is ſuppoſed to think and feel, that is, according 
to his ſuppoſed condition) tincture the language of the poet 
more than that of any other compoſer. So that, if figurative 
dition be unnatural in geometry, becauſe all wanderings of fan- 
cy are unſuitable, and even impoſlible, to the geometrician, while 
intent upon his argument; it is, upon the ſame principle, per- 
fectly natural, and even unavoidable in poetry; becauſe the 
more a poet attends to his ſubject, and the better qualified he is 
to do it juſtice, the more active will his imagination be, and the 
more diverſified the ideas that preſent themſelves to his mind. 
—— Beſides, the true poet addreſſes. himſelf to the paſſions and 
ſympathies of mankind ; which, till his own be raiſed, he cannot 
hope to do with ſucceſs. And it is the nature of many paſſions, 
though not of all, to increaſe the activity of imagination: and 
an active imagination naturally vents itſelf in figurative lan- 
guage; nay, unleſs reſtrained by a correct taſte, has a tendency 
to exceed in it; — of which Biſhop Taylor, and Lord Verulam, 
two geniuſes different in kind, but of the higheſt order, are m 
morable examples. | | | 
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I ſaid, that ** the poet ſeeks not to convince the judgement ot 
his reader by arguments of either real or apparent cogency. 
do not mean, that in poetry argument has no place. The 
molt legitimate reaſoning, the ſoundeſt philoſophy, and narrative; 
purely hiſtorical, may appear in a poem, and contribute greatly 
to the honour of the author, and to the importance of his work. 
All this we have in Paradiſe Loſt. I mean, that what diſtin- 
guiſhes pure poetry from other writing, is its aptitude, not to 
ſway the judgement by reaſoning, but to pleaſe the fancy, and 
move the paſſions, by a lively imitation of nature, - Nor would 
I exclude poetical embelliſhment from hiſtory, or even from phi- 
loſophy. Plato's Dialogues and Addiſon's Moral Eflays abound 
in poetic imagery ; and Livy and Tacitus often amuſe their read- 
ers with poetical deſcription. In hke manner, though Geometry 
and Phyſics be different ſciences ; — though abſtract ideas be the 
ſubject, and pure demonſtration or intuition the evidence, of the 
former; and though the material univerſe, and the informations 
of ſenſe, be the ſubject and the evidence of the latter; — yet 
have theſe ſciences been united by the beſt philoſophers, and very 
happy effects reſulted from the union. —— In one and the ſame 
work, poetry, hiſtory, philoſophy, and oratory, may doubtleſs 
be blended; nay, theſe arts have. all been actually blended in 
one and the {lame work, not by Milton only, but alſo by Homer, 
Virgil, Lucan, and Shakeſpeare. Yet ſtill theſe. arts are differ- 
ent; — different in their ends, and principles, and in the ta- 
culties of the mind to which they are reſpectively addreſſed: 
and it is eaſy to perceive, when a writer employs one, and when 
another. "EH 


III. A reaſon why tropes and figures are more neceſſary in 


ſome ſorts of poetry, than in others, it is not difficult to aſſign. 
This depends on the condition of the ſuppoſed ſpeaker, particu- 
larly on the ſtate of bis imagination and paſſions, When the ſoul 
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pines with ſorrow, or languiſhes in love, it keeps its view more 
ſteadily fixed on one or a few ideas, than when it is poſleſſed 
with enthuſiaſm, or agitated by jealouſy, revenge, indignation, 
anxiety, Or any other turbulent emotion. In the former caſe it is 
inactive; in the latter, reſtleſs; 


——; Magno eurarum fluctuat æſtu, 
Atque animum nunc huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc, 
In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat; 


and therefore in the one caſe it will be occupied by few ideas, 
and in the other by many. The ſtyle, therefore, of the amorous 
or mournful elegy, in order to be imitative of the language of 
ſorrow or deſponding love, muſt be ſimpler, and leſs diverſified by 
figures, than that of the dithyrambic ſong, or of any other poem 
in which the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to be greatly agitated. 

[ have heard the fineſt Ode in the world blamed for the bold- 
neſs of its figures, and. for what. the critic was pleaſed. to call ob- 
ſcurity. He had, I ſuppoſe, formed his taſte upon Anacreon and 
Waller, whoſe Odes are indeed very fimple, and would have been 
very abſurd, if they had not been. ſimple. But let us. recollect. 
the circumſtances of Anacreon, (conſidered. as the ſpeaker of his 
own poetry), and of Gray's Welſh Bard. The former warbles 
lis lays, reclining on a bed of flowers, diſſolved. in tranquillity 
and indolence, while all his faculties ſeem to be engroſſed. by one 
or a few pleaſurable objects. The latter, Juſt eſcaped from the 
maſſacre of his brethren, under the complicated agitations of 
grief, revenge, and deſpair; and ſurrounded with the ſcenery of 
rocks, mountains, and torrents, ſtupendous by nature, and now- 
rendered hideous by deſolation, imprecates perdition upon the: 
bloody Edward; and, ſeized with prophetic enthuſiaſm, foretells: 
in the moſt alarming ſtrains, and. typifies by the moſt dreadful 


images, 
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images, the diſaſters that were to overtake his family and de- 
ſcendents. If perſpicuity and ſimplicity be natural in the ſongs 
of Anacreon, as they certainly are, a figurative ſtyle and defy). 
tory compoſition are no leſs natural in this inimitable; perform. 
ance of Gray, And if real prophecy muſt always be ſo obſcure 
as not to be fully underſtood nll it is accompliſhed, becauſe o- 
therwiſe it would interfere with the free agency of man, that 
poem which imitates the ſtyle of prophecy, muſt alſo, if natural, 
be to a certain degree obſcure; not indeed in the images or words, 
but in the alluſions. And it 1s in the alluſions cnly, not in the 
words or images, (for theſe are moſt emphatical and pictureſque), 
that the poem partakes of obſcurity; and even its alluſions will 
hardly ſeem obſcure to thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory 
of England. Thoſe critics, therefore, who find fault with this 
poem, becauſe it is not ſo ſimple as the ſongs of Anacreon, or the 
love-verſes of Shenſtone and Waller, may as well blame Shake- 
ſpeare, becauſe Othello does not ſpeak in the ſweet and fimple lan- 
guage of Deſdemona. Horace has, no where attempted a theme 
of ſuch animation and ſublimity, as this of Gray; and yet Ho- 
race, like his maſter Pindar, is often bold in his tranſitions, and 


in the ſtyle of many of his odes extremely figurative. But this 


we not only excuſe, but applaud, when we conſider, that in 
thoſe odes the aſſumed charaQter of the ſpeaker is enthuſiaſm, 
which in all its operations is ſomewhat violent, and muſt 
therefore give a peculiar vehemence both to thought and to lan- 
guage. | 
On what principle, then, it may be ſaid, are we to look for 
ſimplicity and exact arrangement, in the ſtyle of an Epic poem 


Why is net the language of the liad and Eneid as figurative as 


that of Pindar ? — To this I anſwer, firſt, That the aſſumed cha- 
racer of the Epic poet is calm inſpiration, the effects whereof 


upon the mind muſt be ſuppoſed to be very different from thoſe 
I produced 
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produced by enthuſiaſm or prophetic rapturè; regularity and 
"petit being as eſſential to the former, as wildneſs and vehe- 
mence are to the latter: and, ſecondly, That a very figurative 
ſtyle continued through a long work becomes tireſome ; and there- 
fore, that all poems of great length ought to be methodical in the 
plan, and fimple in the execution. Abrupt tranſition, bold- 
neſs of figure, and thoughts elevated almoſt to extravagance, 
may pleaſe in a ſhort poem; as the dainties of a banquet, and 
the ſplendour of a triumph, may amuſe for a day: but much 
feaſting deſtroys health, and perpetual glare and tumult ſtupify 
the ſenſes; and the high lyric ſtyle continued through many 
pages would fatigue the attention, confound the judgement, and 
bewilder the fancy, 


V 


Of the Sound of Poetical Language. 


T is folly to prefer ſound to ſenſe, Vet the ear, like every o- 
ther perceptive faculty, is capable of gratification; and there- 
fore to the ſound of words ſome regard is to be had, even in 
proſe, For ill-ſounding language can never be agreeable, either 
to the hearer or to the ſpeaker ; and of different modifications 
of well-ſounding language ſome will be found to be more agree- 
able than others, It is the buſineſs of the poet to make his ſtyle 
as agreeable, and conſequently as pleaſing to the ear, as the na- 
ture of the ſubject will allow. And to the harmony of language 
it behoves him, more than any other writer, to attend; as it is 
more eſpecially his concern to render his work pleaſurable, In fact 
4 B | >. 
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we find, that no poet was ever popular who did not poſſeſs the art 
of harmonious compoſition. 

What I have to ſay on the ſubject of Poetical Harmony may 
be referred to one or other of theſe heads : Sweetneſs, Meaſure, 
and Imitation. 


IJ. In order to give fweetneſs to language, either in verſe or 


proſe, all words of harfh ſound, difficult pronunciation, or un- 


wieldy magnitude, are to be avoided as much as poſſible, unleſs 


when they have in the ſound ſomething peculiarly emphatical; and 


words are to be ſo placed in reſpect of one another, as that diſ- 
cordant combinations may not reſult from their union. But in 
poetry this is more neceſſary than in proſe; poetical language be- 
ing underſtood to be an imitation of natural language improved 
to that perfection which is conſiſtent with probability. To poetry, 
therefore, a greater latitude muſt be allowed than to proſe, in ex- 
preſſing, by tropes and figures of pleaſing ſound, thoſe ideas 
whereof the proper names are in any reſpect offenſive, either to the 
ear or to the fancy *. 

II. How far verſification or regular meaſure may be eſſential to 
this art, has been diſputed by critical writers; ſome holding it to 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary, and ſome not neceſſary at all. With- 
out recapitulating what has been ſaid by others, I ſhall only deliver 
my own opinion, which, if I miſtake not, will be found conſiſtent 
with the principles already eſtabliſhed. 

Firſt, then, I am of opinion, that to poetry verſe is not eſſen- 
tial, In a proſe work, we may have the fable, the arrangement, 
and a great deal of the pathos, and language, of poetry; and 
ſuch a work 1s certainly a poem, though perhaps not a perfect 
one. For how abſurd would it be to ſay, that by changing the 


* See part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 3. FI. 1. 2. 
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poſition only of a word or two in each line, one might diveſt Ho- 
mer's Iliad of the poetical character! At this rate, the arts of 
poetry and verſification would be the ſame; and the rules in 
Deſpauter's Grammar, and the moral diſtichs aſcribed to Cato, 
would be as real poetry as any part of Virgil. In fact, ſome ve- 
ry ancient poems, when tranſlated into a modern tongue, are far 
| leſs poetical in verſe than in proſe; the alterations neceſſary to 
adapt them to our numbers being detrimental to their ſublime 
ſimplicity; of which any perſon of taſte will be ſenſible, who 
compares our common proſe-verſion of Job, the Pſalms, and 
Song of Solomon, with the beſt metrical paraphraſe of thoſe books 
that has yet appeared“. Nay, in many caſes, Comedy will be 
more poetical, becauſe more pleaſing and natural, in proſe, than 
in verſe, By verſifying Tom Jones and The Merry Wives of 
Windſor, we ſhould ſpoil the two fineſt Comic poems, the one 
Epic, the other Pramatical, now in the world, 

But, ſecondly, Though verſe be not eſſential to poetry, it is ne- 
ceſſary to the perfection of all poetry that admits of it. Verſe is 


Madame Dacier, zealous to vindicate her Homer, ſeems to carry the enco- 
mium on proſe-tranſlation rather too far, when ſhe exclaims, © Ouy, je ne crains 
* point de le * et je pourrois le prouver, les poetes traduits en vers ceſſent 
* Metre poetes.” —— But ſhe is right in what ſhe ſays a little after: * En fait de 
traduction, il y a ſouvent dans la proſe une preciſion, une beaute, et une force, 
* dont la pveſie ne peut approcher. Les livres des Prophetes, et les Pſeaumes, 
dans la vulgate meme, ſont pleins de paſſages, que le plus grand poete du 
monde ne ſgauroit rendre en vers, ſans leur faire perdre de leur majeſte, et de 
leur énergie.“ | Præface a Iliade de Mad, Dacier, p. 39. 
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to poetry, what colours are to painting. A painter might gif. 
play great genius, and draw maſterly figures with chalk or ink; 
bur if he intend a perfect picture, he muſt employ in his work as 
many colours as are ſeen in the object he imitates, Or, to ad- 
opt a beautiful compariſon of Demoſthenes, quoted by Ariſtotle +, 

Verxſification is to poetry what bloom is to the human coun- 
tenance.“ A good face is agreeable when the bloom is gone; 
and good poetry may pleaſe without verſification; harmonious 
numbers may ſet off an indifferent poem, and a fine bloom in- 
different features: but, without verſe, poetry is incomplete; and 


beauty is not perfect, unleſs to ſweetneſs and regularity of feature 
there be ſuperadded, ; 


The bloom of young deſire, and purple light of love. 


If numbers are neceſlary to the perfection of the higher poetry, 
they are no leſs ſo to that of the lower kinds, to Paſtoral, Song, 
and Satire, which have little beſides the language and verſifica- 
tion to diſtinguiſh them from proſe; and which ſome ancient au- 
thors are unwilling to admit to the rank of poems; — though 
{ think it too nice a ſcruple, both becauſe ſuch writings are 
commonly termed Poetical, and alſo becauſe there is, even in 


them, ſomething that may not improperly be conſidered as an i- 
mitation of nature. 


Horace ſeems to hint at the ſame compariſon,. when, after ſpecifying the ſe- 
veral ſorts. of verſe ſuitable to Epic, Elegiac, Lyric, and Dramatic Poetry, he 
adds, h * 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor: ? Ar. Poet. verſ. 86. 


Ariſtot. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
That 
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That the rhythm and meaſures of verſe are naturally agree- 
able; and therefore, that by theſe poetry may be made more plea- 
ſing than it would be without them, is evident from this, that 
children and illiterate people, whoſe admiration we cannot ſup- 
poſe to be the effect of habit or prejudice, are exceedingly delight- 
ed with them. In many, proverbial ſayings, where there is nei- 
ther rhime nor alliteration *, rhythm is obviouſly ſtudied. Nay, 
the uſe of rhythm in poetry is univerſal ; whereas alliteration and 
rhime, tho' reh{ſhed by ſome nations, are not much ſought after by 
others. And we need not be at a loſs to account for the agree- 
ableneſs of proportion and order, if we reflect, that they ſuggeſt 
the agreeable ideas of contrivance and ſkill, at the ſame time that 
they render the connection of things obvious to the underſtand- 
ing, and imprint it deeply on the memory r. Verſe, by promo 
ting diſtinct and eaſy remembrance, conveys ideas to the mind 
wich energy, and enlivens every emotion the poet intends to- 
raiſe in the reader or hearer. Beſides, when we attend to verſes, 
after hearing one or two, we become acquainted with the mea- 
ſure, which therefore we always look for in the ſequel, This: 
perperual interchange of hope and gratification is a ſource of de- 
light; and to this in part is owing the pleaſure we take in the 
rhimes of modern poetry. And hence we ſee, that though an in- 
correct rhume, or untuneable verſe, be in itſelf, and compared 
with an important ſentiment, a very trifling matter; yet it is no- 
trifle in regard to its effects on the hearer; becauſe it brings dif- 
appointment, and ſo gives a temporary ſhock to the mind, and' 
interrupts the current of the affections; and becauſe it ſuggeſts 
the diſagreeable ideas of negligence or want of {kill on the part of 


* Sce Eſſay on Laughter, en 2. ſect. 3. 
On the effects of Rbythm ! in muſic, ſee above, 010 1 chap. 6. cee. 2. 64. 
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the author. And therefore, as the public ear becomes more de- 
licate, the negligence will be more glaring, and the diſappoint- 
ment more intenſely felt; and correctneſs of rhime and of mea- 
ſure will of courſe be the more indiſpenſable. In our tongue, 
rhime is more neceſſary to Lyric, than to Heroic poetry. The rea- 
ſon ſeems to be, that in the latter the ear can of itſelf perceive 
the boundary of the meaſure, becauſe the lines are all of equal 
length nearly, and every good reader makes a ſhort pauſe at the 
end of each; whereas, in the former, the lines vary in length; 
and therefore the rhime is requiſite to make the meaſure and 
rhythm ſufficiently perceptible. Cuſtom too may have ſome in- 
fluence, Engliſh Odes without rhime are uncommon ; and 
therefore have ſomething awkward about them, or ſomething 


at leaſt to which the public ear is not yet thoroughly reconciled, 


Moreover, in poetry, as in mufic, Rhythm is the ſource of 
much pleaſing variety; of variety tempered with uniformity, and 
regulated by art: inſomuch, that, notwithſtanding the likeneſs 
of one hexameter verſe to another, it is not common, either in 


Virgil or in Homer, to meet with two contiguous hexameters, 


whoſe rhythm is exactly the ſame. And though all Engliſh he- 
roic verſes conſiſt of five feet, among which the Iambic predo- 
minates; yet this meaſure, in reſpect of rhythm alone, is ſuſcep- 
tible of more than thirty varieties. And let it be remarked 


further, that different kinds of verſe, by being adapted to dit- 


ferent ſubjects and modes of writing, give variety to the poetic 
language, and multiply the charms of this pleaſing art. | 
What has formerly been ſhown to be true in regard to ſtyle, 
will alſo in many caſes hold true of verfification, ** that it is 
e then natural, when it is adapted to the ſuppoſed condition of the 
{© ſpeaker.” — In the Epopee, the poet aſſumes the character of 
calm inſpiration ; and therefore his language muſt be elevated, 
and his numbers majeftic and uniform. A peaſant ſpeaking n 
| | heroic 
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heroic or hexameter verſe is no improbability here; becauſe his 
words are ſuppoſed to be tranſmitted by one who will of his 
own accord give them every ornament neceſſary to reduce them 
into dignified meaſure ; as an eloquent man, in a ſolemn aſſem- 
bly, recapitulating the ſpeech of a clown, would naturally ex- 
preſs it in pure and perſpicuous language. The uniform heroic 
meaſure will ſuit any ſubject of dignity, whether narrative or 
didactic, that admits or requires uniformity of ſtyle, — In Tra- 
gedy, where the imitation of real life is more perfect than in E- 
pic poetry, the uniform magnificence of Epic numbers might be 
improper ; becauſe the heroes and heroines are ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
in their own perſons, and according to the immediate impulſe of 
paſſion and ſentiment. Yet even in Tragedy, the verſification 
may be both harmonious and dignified ; becauſe the characters 
are taken chiefly from high life, and the events from a remote 
period; and becauſe the higher poetry is permitted to imitate 
nature, not as it is, but in that ſtate of perfection, in which it 
might be. The Greeks and Romans conſidered their hexameter 
as too artificial for Dramatic poetry, and therefore in tragedy, 
and even in comedy, made uſe of the Iambic, and ſome other 
meaſures that came near the cadence of converſation : we uſe the 
lambic both in. the epic and dramatic poem ; but, for the moſt 
part, it is, or ought to be, much more elaborate in the former, 
than in the latter. — In Dramatic Comedy, where the manners 
and concerns of familiar life are exhibited, Verſe would ſeem to 
be unnatural, except it be ſo like the ſound of common dit 
courſe, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable from it. Cuſtom, how- 
ever, may in ſome countries determine otherwiſe ; and againſt 
cuſtom, in theſe matters, it is vain to argue. — The profeſſed 
enthuſiaſm of the dithyrambic poet renders wildneſs, . variety, 
and a ſonorous harmony of numbers peculiarly ſuitable to his 
ades. The love-ſonnet, and Anacreontic ſong, will be leſs va- 
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rious, more regular, and of a ſofter harmony ; becauſe the ſtate 
of mind expreſſed in it has more compoſure. — Philoſophy can 
ſcarce go further in this inveſtigation, without deviating into 
whim and hypotheſis. The particular ſorts of verſe, to be ad- 
opted in the lower ſpecies of poetry, are determined by faſhion 
chiefly, and the practice of approved authors. 

III. The origin and principles of imitative harmony, or of 
that artifice by which the ſound is made, as Pope ſays, * an 
echo to the ſenſe,” may be explained in the following manner. 

It is pleaſing to obſerve the uniformity of nature in all her o- 
perations. Between moral and material beauty and harmony, 
between moral and material deformity and diſſonance, there ob- 
tains a very ſtriking analogy. The viſible and audible expreſſions 
of almoſt every virtuous emotion are agreeable to the eye and the 
car, and thoſe of almoſt every criminal paſſion diſagreeable. 


The looks, the attitudes, and the vocal ſounds, natural to bene- 


volence, to gratitude, to compaſſion, to piety, are in themſelves 
graceful and pleaſing; while anger, diſcontent, deſpair, and 
cruelty bring diſcord to the voice, deformity to the features, and 
diſtortion to the limbs. That flowing curve, which painters 


know to be eſſential to the beauty of animal ſhape, gives place to 


a multiplicity of right lines and ſharp angles in the countenance 
and geſture of him who knits his brows, ſtretches his noſtrils, 
grinds his teeth, and clenches his fiſt; whereas devotion, mag- 
nanimity, benevolence, contentment, and good-humour, ſoften 
the attitude, and give a more graceful ſwell to the outline of e- 
very feature. Certain vocal tones accompany certain mental e- 
motions. The voice of ſorrow is feeble and broken, that of 


deſpair boiſterous and incoherent; joy aſſumes a ſweet and 
ſprightly note, fear a weak and tremulous cadence ; the tones 
of love and benevolence are muſical and uniform, thoſe of rage 


1 | „ ae toner 
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joud and diſſonant; the voice of the ſedate reafoner is equable 
and grave, but not unpleaſant ; and he who declaims with energy 
employs many varieties of modulation ſuited to the various emo- 
tions that predominate in his diſcourſe. 

But it is not in the language of paſſion only, that the human 
voice varies its tone, or the human face its features. Every ſtri- 
king ſentiment, and every intereſting idea, has an effect upon it. 
One would eſteem that perſon no adept in Narrative eloquence, 
who ſhould defcribe with the very ſame accent, ſwift and flow 
motion, extreme labour - and eaſy performance, agreeable ſenſa- ; 
tion and excruciating pain; who ſhould talk of the tumult of a 
tempeſtuous ocean, the roar of thunder, the devaſtations of an 
earthquake, or an Egyptian pyramid turnbling into ruins, in the 
ſame tone of voice wherewith he deſcribes the murmur of a rill, 
the warbling of the harp of Eolus, the ſwinging of a cradle, or 
the deſcent of an angel. Elevation of mind gives dignity to tlie 

voice. From Achilles, Sarpedon, and Othello, we ſhould as , : 

naturally expect a manly and ſonorous accent, as a nervous ſtyle 
and majeſtic attitude, Coxcombs and bullies, while they aſſume 
airs of importance and valour, affect alſo a dignified articulation. 

Since the tones of natural language are ſo various, Poetry, 
which imitates the language of nature, muſt alſo vary its tones; 
and, in reſpe& of ſound as well as of meaning, be framed ater 
that model of ideal perfection, which the variety and energy of 
the human articulate voice render probable. This is the more 
eaſily accompliſhed; becauſe, in every language, chere is between 
the ſound and ſenſe of certain words a perceptible analogy; 
which, though not ſo accurate as to lead a foreigner from the 
ſound to the Ggnification „ 28 Yeu: accurate enou gh to ſhow, 

. | that, 
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* There is in Taſlo's Gieruſalemme Liberata a famous ſtanza, of which Rouſſeaa 
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that, in forming ſuch words, regard has been had to the imita- 
tive qualities of vocal found. Such, in Engliſh, are the word; 


yell, craſh, crack, hiſs, roar, murmur, and many others, 


All the particular laws that regulate this fort of imitation, as 
far as they are founded in nature, and liable to the cognizance of 
philoſophy, depend on the general law of ſtyle above mentioned, 
Together with the other circumſtances of the ſuppoſed ſpeaker, 
the poet takes into conſideration. the tone of voice. ſuitable to the 
ideas that occupy his mind, and thereto adapts the ſound of his 


language, if it can be done conſiſtently with eaſe and elegance of 


ſays, that a good ear and ſincere heart are alone ſufficient to enable one to judge 
of it. The imitative harmony and the poetry are indeed admirable ; but I doubt 
whether a perſon who underſtands neither Italian nor Latin could even gueſs at the 
meaning from the ſound. I have attempted it in. Engliſh, but am ſenſible of my 
inability to do it juſtice. | 


Chiama gli habitator de l' ombre eterne: 

Il rauco ſuon de la tartarea tromba: 

Treman le ſpacioſe atre caverne, 

Et l' aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba ;, 

Ne ſtridendo coſi da le ſuperne 

Regioni del cielo il folgor piomba; 

Ne ſi Scoſſa giamai trema la terra, 
Quando i vapori in ſen gravida ſerra. Can. 4. fl. 4. 


To call the tribes that roam the Stygian ſhores, - 
The hoarſe Tartarean trump in thunder roars ; 

Hell through her trembling caverns ſtarts aghaſt, 
And Night's black void rebellows to the blaſt : 

Far leſs the peal that rends th' ethereal world, 

When bolts of vengeance from on high are hurl'd; 
Far leſs the ſhock that heaves earth's tottering frame, 
When its torn entrails ſpout th' impriſon'd flame, 


exprefion. 
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expreſſion, But when this imitative harmony is too much ſought 
after, or words appear to be choſen for ſound rather than ſenſe, 
the verſe becomes finical and ridiculous “. 

Words by their ſound may imitate ſound ; and quick or flow 
articulation may imitate quick or flow motion, Hence, by a 
proper choice and arrangement of words, the poet may imitate, 
Sounds that are, Sweet with dignity (a), — Sweet and tender (b),— 

Loud 


* Such is Ronſard's affected imitation of the ſong of the ſ{ky-lark : 


Elle quindee du zephire 
Sublime en l' air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joli cris, 

Qui rit, guecrit, et tire Vire 

Des eſprits mieux que je n'ecris, 


This is as ridiculous as that line of Ennius, 


Tum tuba terribili ſonitu taratantara dixit : 


Or as the following verſes of Swift ; 


The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate, , 
Dub dub a dub dub : the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara tantara; while all the boys hollow. 


(42) No ſooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, than all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 


As from bleſt-voices uttering joy; heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas filPd | 
The eternal regions. o Par. Loft, book 3. 


dee alſo the night-ſtorm of thunder, lightening, wind, and rain, in Virg. Georg. 
lib, I, verſ. 328.— 334. 


(5) Et longum, formoſe, vale, vale, inquit, lola. Virg. Ecl. 3. 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amarillida ſilvas. . Virg. Ecl. 1. 
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Loud (c), — and Harſh (4); — and Mot ions that are, Slow in __ 
ſequence of dignity (e), — Slow-in conſequence of. difficulty (/ ), 
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See alſo che ſimile of the nightingale, Geor. lib. 4b 521, And ſee that v won, 
derful riet deſcr ibing the vallings of the owl, Zneid. IV. 462. 8 


(c) — —— vibratus ab æthere fulgor 
Cum ſonitu venit, et ruere omnia viſa repente, 
Tyrrhenuſque tubæ mugire per thera clangor; 


| Suſpiciunt; z iterum. atque iterum fragor i intonat ingens. c 8. 


See alſo the ſtorm in che firſt book of the Eneid, and in the fil of he Odyſſey ; 
— and the ſtanza already quoted from Taſſo. | 


(d) The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 


Pope. 
On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil arid jarring ſound; 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate... . 
Harſh thunder. | Par. Lot, II. 879, 
See alſo Homer's Iliad, lib. 3. verſ. 363. and Clarke? s annotation. | 
* 


(e) See an exquiſite at in Gray $ Progreſs of Pocly ; 50 the Ht. of the 
third ſtanza. | | 


7) And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragd your thighs. Pope. 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could ſtir. Pope. 
g . Ihe huge leviathan 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, . 
© Tempeſt the ocean. Par. Lot, VII. 411 


See the famous deſcription of Siſyphus rolling the ſtone, 2 lib, 11. verſ. 592. 


See Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. 9. cap. 4. f 4. compared with Paradiſe Loſt dau. 
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— Swift and noiſy (Cg), — Swift and ſmooth (), — Uneven and 
abrupt (&), — Quick and joyous (m). An unexpected pauſe in 
the verſe may alſo imitate a ſudden failure of ſtrength (u), or in- 
terruption of motion (a), or give vivacity to an image or thought, 

by fixing our attention longer than uſual upon the word that 


(8) Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu- quatit ungula campum. 


AuTop t rei r ett xonirtere Aue Nase 
See alſo Virg. Eneid. lib. 1. verſ. 83.—87. 
(hb) See wild as the winds o'er the defart he flies. 
Ille volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul quora verrens. 


Pnidir I teiræ THe, xντνντν H i. 


(k) Ho N ararre rar re raff rc Joxpun Y MN Nor. 


The laſs ſhriek'd, ſtarted up, and ſhriek d again, 


n) Let the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade. 


Sce alſo Grays Progreſs of Poeſy, Stanza 3. 


(2) Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubi languida preſſit 


Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 


Velle videmur: —et in moans 3 * 
Succidimus .. f | 1 


See allo Virg. Georg: bb. 3. verſ. 515. 326. | 


(%) For this, beſure to night thou malt have « cramps, Ky 
Side · ſtiches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Urchins 5 
Shall exerciſe upon thee. = — o do aca in \ the n 5 


| See Pope's Iliad, SNL .nom -- 6 7 ve, 


- 


Mneid, 


P e. 
Virg. 
Heſiod, 


Hom. 
Anonyme. 


? 


Milton's Allegra. 


© Eneid. 12, 


wa 
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precedes it (). — Moreover, when we deſcribe great bulk, it i; 
natural for us to articulate ſlowly even in common diſcourſe ; and 
therefore a line of poetry that requires a flow pronunciation, 
ſeems longer than it ſhould be, may be uſed with good effec in 


deſcribing vaſtneſs of ſize (). — Sweet and ſmooth numbers are 


molt proper, when the poet paints agreeable objects, or gentle 
energy (r) ; and harſher ſounds when he ſpeaks of what is ugly, 
violent, or diſagreeable (). This too is according to, the nature 


of 


How often from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 5 ö 
Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, — or reſponſive to each other's note, 
Singing their great Creator ? 


(2) 


Par. Loft, b. 4. 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike. | 14. 


See alſo Hom. Odyſſ. lib. 9. verſ. 290. 


() Thus ſtretch'd out, huge in length, the arch fiend lay. Par. Lal. 
Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg. Eneid. 3. 


Et magnos membrorum artus, magna oſſa, lacertoſque | | 


— 


Exuit, atque ingens media conſiſtit arena. Eneid. 5. verſ. 422. 
(r) Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. . Virg. Ecl. io. 


'The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap, exulting like the bounding roe. | Pope's Meſſiah. 


See Milton's deſcription of the evening, Par. Loſt, book 4. verſ. 598,—609. 


Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And ſoſtly lay me on the waves below. Pope's Sapphi. 


(s) Stridenti ſtipula miſerum diſperdere carmen. Virg. Fel. 
3 
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of common language; for we generally employ harſher tones of 
voice to expreſs what we diſlike, and more melodious notes to 
deſcribe the objects of love, complacency, or admiration. Harſh 
numbers however {hould not be frequent in poetry. For in this 
art, as in muſic, concord and melody ought always to predomi- 
nate. And we find in fact, that good poets can occaſionally expreſs 
themſelves ſomewhat harſhly, when the ſubject requires it, and yet 
preſerve the ſweetneſs and majeſty of poetical diction, — Further, 
the voice of complaint, pity, love, and all the gentler affections 
is mild and muſical, and ſhould: therefore be imitated in muſical 
numbers ; while deſpair, defiance, revenge, and turbulent emo- 
tions in general, aſſume an abrupt and ſonorous cadence. Dig- 
nity of deſcription (), ſolemn vows (), and all ſentiments that 
proceed from a mind elevated with great ideas (v), require a cor- 
reſpondent pomp of language and verſification. — Laſtly : An ir= 
regular or uncommon movement in the verſe may ſometimes be 
of uſe, to make the reader conceive an image in a particular 
manner, Virgil deſcribing horſes running over rocky heights at 


Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 
Horridior ruſco, projecta vilius alga. Virg. Ecl. 7. 


Neu patriæ validas in viſcera vertite vires. Virg. Eneid. 6. 


See alſo Milton's deſcription of the Lazar-houſe in Paradiſe Loſt, book 11 
verſ. 477.—492. 


(t) See Virg. Geor. I. 328. and Homer, Virgil, and Milton, paſſim. See alſs 
Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt, and Gray's Odes. 


(u) See Virg. ZEneid. IV. 24. 


(v) Examples are frequent in the great authors. See Othello's exclamation : 


————— O now for ever 


Farewell the tranquil mind ! &c. Act. 3. ſcene 3. 
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full ſpeed, begins the line with two dactyls, to imitate rapidity, 
and concludes it with eight long ſyllables (w) ; which is a very 
unuſual meaſure, but ſeems well adapted to the thing expreſſed, 
namely, to the deſcent of the animal from the hills to the low 
ground. At any rate, this extraordinary change of the rhythm, 
may be allowed to bear ſome reſemblance to the animal's change 
of motion, as it would be felt by a rider, and as we may ſuppoſe 
it is felt by the animal itſelf, : | 

Other forms of imitative harmony, and many other examples, 
beſides thoſe referred to in the margin, will readily occur to all 
who are converſant in the writings of the beſt verſifiers, particu- 
larly Homer, Virgil, Milton, Lucretius, Spenſer, Dryden, Shake- 
ſpeare, Pope, and Gray. FEI. 

I muſt not conclude without remarking, in juſtice to the Greek 
and Latin poets, that, from our ignorance of the ancient pronun- 
ciation, we are but incompetently {killed in their numbers; and 
that there may be, and probably are, in Homer and Virgil, many 
imitative harmonies whereof we are not ſenſible at all. The guan- 
tity of Greek and Latin ſyllables we know well enough; but it is 
a notorious fact, that in caſes innumerable our pronunciation of 
them is contrary to what we know to be right. Thus, in read- 
ing the following line of Horace, | 


Aut prodeſſe volunt aut delectare poetz, 


every body pronounces the firſt {ſyllable of volunt long, and the 


() Saxa per, et ſcopulos, et depreſſas convalles, Geor, III. 276. Milton ſeem: 
to have imitated this movement, when he ſays, | 


Eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomleſs pit. 


Res above, Part. 1. 6hap. 6. ſect. 1. 
I 3a 
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laſt ſhort; and yet every body knows, that the firſt is ſhort, and 
the laſt long. All regular. hexameters begin with a long ſyl- 
able; yet how often do the beſt readers introduce them with a 
ſhort one ! 

When we read this line, by which Virgil meant both to deſcribe 
and to imitate flow motion, 


Et ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpatiatur arena &, 


we make only five or fix of the ſyllables long; and yet in this 
line there are no fewer than ten long ſyllables. Muſt it not then 
to a Roman ear have appeared more imitative, than it does to 
ours ? 

In each of thoſe admirable hexameters, fo deſcriptive of great 
ſize, 


Et magnos membrorum artus, magna oſſa, lacertoſque. 
Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


there are eleven long ſyllables according to the ancient pronun- 
ciation, and only fix or ſeven according to the modern. If, then, 
there be any natural ſuitableneſs in the ſlow rhythm of theſe lines, 
(and Virgil certainly thought there was), muſt not that have been 
more obſervable anciently than it is now? 

In the Engliſh tongue, the foot Spondeus, conſiſting of two | 
long ſyllables, is not frequent, there being generally one ſhort 
ſyllable, or more, for each long ſyllable. And as our accented or 
emphatic ſyllables are all long, and as we give emphaſis to the 
Greek and Latin ſyllables in the ſame way almoſt as to our own, 
we ſeldom preſerve in our pronunciation the rhythm of the an- 


* Georg. i. 389. 


4D | cient 


that abound in the Spondeus. The Dactyl, of one long and two 
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cient poetry, and are (I think) moſt apt to loſe it in thoſe yerſs 


ſhort ſyllables, is very common in Engliſh ;_ and it ſometimes 
happens, though not often, that in pronouncing an hexameter of 
Dactyls we do preſerve the true rhythm tolerably well. Of ſuch 
an hexameter I take the rhythm to be the ſame with the fol- 
lowing : 


Multitudes ruſh'd all at once on the plain with a thundering uproar, 


And according to this rhythm, nearly, we do in fact pronounce 
the laſt line of Homer's celebrated deſcription of Siſyphus “ 
But this line of Virgil, whoſe meaſure and motion are exactly 


the ſame, the moderns pronounce differently, at leaſt in the firſt 
three feet: 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 
Of this other line of Virgil, deſcribing loud ſound, 
Suſpiciunt ; iterum atque iterum fragor intonat ingens, 


the rhythm is {till the ſame, after making the neceſſary elifions; 
and if the reader pronounce it ſo, his ear will perhaps inform 


him, that it is more imitative than he at firſt imagined. 


Li 
* 1% 


* Avrap e- vr Ht Jord xv- | ro | A, ,̃ avs air. 


Multitudes ruſh'd all at | once on the plain with a | thundering | uproar. 


Quadrupe- 2 pu- | trem ſoni- | tu quatit ungula | campum.. 


unt ite- r atqu' ite- | rum fragor intonat | ingens» 
— * — S * —ä bd ig — * — — 
| 
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In the beginning of the Eneid, Eolus, at Juno's deſire, ſends 
out his winds to deſtroy the Trojan fleet. Neptune rebukes them 
for invading his dominions without his leave; and is juſt go- 
ing to denounce a threatening, or inflict a puniſhment, when he 
recollects, that it was proper to calm his waters, before he did 


any thing elſe : 
Quos ego — ſed motos præſtat componere fluQus. 


The interrupted threat is a dactyl; — the remainder of the line goes 
off in ſpondees. By this tranſition from a quick to a flow rhythm, 
is it not probable, that the poet intended to imitate the change of 
Neptune's purpoſe ? But this is loſt in our pronunciation, though 
in the ancient I believe it muſt have been obſervable. — One in- 
ſtance more, and I quit the ſubjeR. 

When Dido, that fatal morning on which ſhe put a period to 
her life, ſaw that Eneas and his Trojans were actually gone, ſhe - 
at firſt broke forth into frantic denunciations of revenge and 
ruin; but ſoon checks herſelf, as if exhauſted by her paſſion, 
when ſhe reflects, that her ravings were all in vain, © Unhappy 
* Dido! (ſays ſhe), thy evil deſtiny is now come upon thee *.“ 
This change of her mind from tempeſt to a momentary calm 
(for ſhe immediately relapſes into vengeance and diſtraction) is 
finely imitated in the poet's numbers. The words I have tranſ- 
lated form a line of Spondees, whoſe ſlow and ſoft motion is a 
ſtriking contraſt to the abrupt and ſonorous rapidity of the pre- 


* Infelix Dido ! nunc te fata impia tangunt. Eneid, iv. 596. —— If we read 
Jacta impia, with the Medicean Maguſcript, the Rhythm is ſtill the ſame, and the 
ſenſe not materially different : © Unhappy Dido no are the conſequences of thy 


© broken vows come upon thee.” 


4 D 2 | ceding 
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ceding and following verſes. This beauty, too, is in a great 
meaſure loſt in our pronunciation; for we give only five or ſix 
long ſyllables to a line which really contains eleven, —— Are 
theſe remarks too refined ? Thoſe readers will hardly think ſo, 
who have ſtudied Virgil's verſification; which is artful and ap- 
poſite to a degree that was never equalled or attempted by any o- 
ther poet. 

In the courſe of theſe obſervations on the ſound of Poetical Lan- 
guage, I am not conſcious of having affirmed any thing which 
does not admit of proof, Some of the proofs, however, I was ob- 
liged to leave out; as they would have led me into long diſquiſi- 
tions, relating rather to the peculiarities of Latin and Engliſh 
verſe, than to the general characters of the Poetic Art, Theſe 
proofs may poſſibly find a place hereafter in A Treatiſe of wverſifica- 
tion and Engliſh proſody, which I began ſome years ago, but have 
not yet finiſhed, 
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LauGHTER and Lupickous CoMPosITION. 
Written in the year. 1764. 


Ego vero omni de re facetius puto poſſe ab homme non inurbano, 
quam de ipſis facetus, diſputari, Cicero. 


1 I. 


Introduction. The Subject propoſed. Opinions of 
Philoſophers, — I. Ariſtotle — II. Hobbes - — III. 
Hutcheſon — IV. Akenſide. 


XF Man, it is obſerved by Homer, that he is the moſt 
wretched, and, by Addiſon and others, that he is the 


merrieſt animal in the whole creation: and both opi- 

mons are plaufible, and both perhaps may be true. If, 
from the acuteneſs and delicacy of his perceptive powers, from 
his remembrance of the paſt, and his anticipation of what is to 


come, 
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come, from his reſtleſs and creative fancy, and from the variouz 
ſenſibilities of his moral nature, Man be expoſed to many evils, 
both imaginary and real, from which the brutes are exempted, 
he does alſo from the ſame ſources derive innumerable” delights, 
that are far beyond the reach of every other animal. That our 
pre-eminence in pleaſure ſhould thus, in ſome degree, be coun- 
terbalanced by our pre-eminence in pain, was neceſlary to exer- 
ciſe our virtue, and wean our hearts from ſublunary enjoyment; 
and that beings thus beſet with a multitude of ſorrows ſhould be 
ſupplied from ſo many quarters with the means of comfort, is 
ſuitable to that benign economy which characteriſes every opera- 

tion of nature. | 
When a brute has gratified thoſe few appetites that miniſter to 
the ſupport of the ſpecies, and of the individual, he may be ſaid 
to have attained the ſummit of happineſs, above which a thou- 
ſand years of proſperity could not raiſe him a ſingle ſtep. But 
for Man, her favourite child, Nature has made a more liberal 
proviſion. He, if he have only guarded againſt the neceſſities of 
life, and indulged the animal part of his conſtitution, has expe- 
rienced but little of that felicity whereof he is capable. To fay 
nothing at preſent of his moral and religious gratifications, is he 
not furniſhed with faculties that fit him for receiving pleaſure from 
almoſt every part of the viſible univerſe ? Even to thoſe perſons, | 
whoſe powers of obſervation are confined within a narrow circle, 
the exerciſe of the neceſſary arts may open inexhauſtible ſources 
of amuſement, to alleviate the cares of a ſolitary and laborious 
life. Men of more Enlarged underſtanding, and more cultivated 
taſte, are ſtill more plentifully ſupplied with the means of inno- 
cent delight. For ſuch, either from acquired habit, or from in- 
nate propenſity, is the ſoul of man, that there is hardly any 
thing in art or nature from which we may not derive gratifica- 
tion, What 1s great, overpowers with pleaſing aſtoniſhment; 
I what 
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what is little, may charm by its nicety of proportion, or beauty 
of colour; what is diverſified, pleaſes by ſupplying a ſeries of 
novelties; what is uniform, by leading us to reflect on the {kill 
diſplayed in the arrangement of its parts; order and connection 
gratify our ſenſe of prepriety; and certain forms of irregularity 
and umſuitablenęſt raiſe within us that agreeable emotion whereof 
LaUuGHTER is the outward ſign, | 

R1s1BILITY, conſidered as one of the characters that diſtin- 
guiſh man from the inferior animals, and as an inſtrument of 
harmleſs, and even of profitable recreation, to every age, condi- 
tion, and capacity, . of human creatures, muſt be allowed to be 
not unworthy of the philoſopher's notice. Whatever is peculiar 
to rational nature, muſt be an object of ſome importance to a ra- 
tional being; and Milton has obſerved, that 


Smiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied 


—— Whatever may be employed as a means of diſcountenancing 
vice, folly, or falſehood, is an object of importance to a moral be- 
ing; and Horace has remarked, 


Ridiculum acri * 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res *. 


Let this nt ſuffice at debe for my choice of a ſubjed, Even 
this apology might have been ſpared : for nothing is below the 


attention of philoſophy, n the Author of Nature has been 
pleaſed to n.. 


* —.— Ridicule ſhall frequently prevail, | f 
And cut the knot when graver reaſons fail. Francis, 


4 E | In 
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In tracing out the cauſe of Laughter, I mean rather to illuſtrate 
than to confute the opinions of thoſe who have already written 
on the ſame ſubject, The inveſtigation has been ſeveral times at- 
tempted ;- nor is the cauſe altogether unknown. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding former diſcoveries, | the following Eſſay may perhaps be 
found to contain ſomething new ; to throw light on certain points 
of criticiſm that have not been much attended to; and even to 
have ſome merit (if I execute my purpoſe) as a familiar exam- 
ple of philoſophical induction carried on with a ſtrict regard to 
tact, and without any previous bias in favour of any theory. 

To provoke Laughter, is not eſfential either to Wit or to Hu- 
mour. For though that unexpected diſcovery of reſemblance be- 
tween ideas ſuppoſed diſſimilar, which is called: Wit, and that 
comic exhibition of ſingular characters, ſentiments, and image- 
ry, which is denominated Humour, do frequently raiſe laughter, 
they do not raiſe it always. Addiſon's Poem to Sir Godirey 
Kneller, in which the Britiſh kings are likened to heathen gods, 


is exquiſitely witty, and yet not laughable. Pope's'Eflay on Man 
abounds in ſerious wit; and examples of ſerious humour are not 


uncommon in Fielding s Hiſtory: of Parſon Adams, and in Addi- 
ſon's: Account of Sir Roger de Coverly. Wit, when the ſubje is 
grave, and the alluſion ſublime, raiſes - admiration inſtead of 
laughter: and if the comic fingularities of a good man appear 
in circumſtances of real diſtreſs, the imitation of thoſe ſimgulari- 
ties, in the Epic or Dramatic Comedy, will form a ſpecies of hu- 
mour, which, if it ſhould force a ſmile, will draw forth a tear 
at. the ſame time. An inquiry, therefore, into the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of Wit and Humour, has no neceſſary connection with 
the preſent ſubject. I did, however, once intend to have touch- 
ed upon them in the concluſion of this Diſcourſe :: but Dr, Camp- 
bell's maſterly diſquiſition concerning that matter, in the firſt 
part of his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, makes it improper for me to at- 

| tempt 
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tempt it. I was favoured with a peruſal of that work in manu- 
ſcript, when I had finiſhed the three firſt chapters of this Eſſay 
for the preſs; and was agreeably ſurpriſed to find my notions, 
in regard to the cauſe or object of Laughter, ſo fully warranted 
by thoſe of my very learned and ingenious friend. And it may 
not perhaps be improper to inform the public, that neither did he 
know of my having undertaken this argument, nor I of his ha- 
ring diſcuſſed that ſubject, till we came mutually to exchange our 
papers, for the purpoſe of knowing one another's ſentiments in re- 
gard to what we had written. 

Some authors have treated of Ridicule, without marking the 
diſtinction between Ridiculous and Ludicrous ideas. But I preſume 
the natural order of proceeding in this Inquiry, is to begin with 
aſcertaining the nature of what is purely Ludicrous, Things ludi- 
crous and things ridiculous have this in common, that both excite 
laughter; hut the former excite pure laughter, the latter excite 
laughter mixed with diſapprobation or contempt . My defign is, 
to analyſe and explain that quality in things or ideas, which makes 
them provoke pure Laughter, and entitles them to the n name of Lu- 
dicrous or Laughable, 

When certain objects, qualities, or ideas, occur to our ſenſes, 
memory, or imagination, we ſmile or laugh at them, and expect 
that other men ſhould do the ſame. To ſmile on certain occaſions, 
is not leſs natural, than to * at the _ of diſtreſs, or r cry out 
when we feel pain. 

There are different kinds, of Laughter. As a boy, paſling 5 
night through a church- yard, fings or whiſtles in order to con- 
ceal his fear even from himſelf; ſo there are men, who, by for- 
<ing a ſmile, endeavour ſometimes to hide from others, and from 


* Ridiculus proprie dicitur qui in rebus turpibus ridetur. Feſlus, 


14 E 2 themſelves 
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themſelves too perhaps, their malevolence or envy. Such laugh. 
ter is unnatural. The ſound of it offends the car; the feature: 
diſtorted by it ſeem horrible to the eye. A mixture of hypocriſy, 

malice, and cruel joy, thus diſplayed on the. countenance, is one 
of the moſt hateful fights in nature, and transforms the“ human 
** face divine” into the viſage of a fiend. Similar to this is the 
ſmile of a wicked perſon pleaſing himſelf with the hope of accom- 
pliſhing his evil purpoſes. Milton gives a ſtriking picture of it, in 
that well-known paſſage: 


He ceaſed ; for both ſeem'd highly pleaſed, and Death 
Grin'd horrible a ghaſtly ſmile, to hear 

His famine ſhould be fill'd, and bleſs'd his maw 
Deſtin'd to that good hour. — 


But enough of this. Laughter that makes man a fiend or mon- 
m I have no inclination to analyſe. My inquiries are confined 
* 1 ſpecies of nn. which is at once natural and inno- 
cent,” 

Of this there are two ſorts. The laughter occaſioned by tick- 
ling or gladneſs is different from that which ariſes on reading the 
Tale of a Tub. The former may be called Animal Laughter : the 
latter (if it were lawful to adopt a new word, which has become 
very common of late) I ſhould. term Sentimental. —— Smiles ad- 
mit of fimilar diviſions. Not to mention the ſcornful, the en- 
vious, the malevolent ſmile, I would only remark, that of the in- 
nocent and agreeable ſmile there are two ſorts. The one proceeds 
from the riſible emotion, and has a tendency to break out in- 
to laughter, The other is the effect of good humour, compla- 
cency, and tender affection. This laſt ſort of ſmile renders a 
countenance amiable in the higheſt degree. Homer aſcribes it to 


Venus 5 


cc 
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Venus, in an epithet *, which Dryden and Pope, after Waller, im- 
properly tranſlate /aughter-loving ; an idea that accords better with 
the character of a romp or hoyden, than with the goddeſs of love 
and beauty. | | | 

Animal laughter admits of various degrees ; from the gentle 
impulſe excited in a child by moderate joy, to that terrifying, 
and even mortal convulſion, which has been known to accom- 
pany an unexpected change of fortune. This paſſion may, as 
well as joy and ſorrow, be communicated by ſympathy ; and I 
know not, whether the entertainment we receive from the play- 
ful tricks of kittens, and other young animals, may not in part 
be reſolved into ſomething hke a fellow-feeling of their vivacity. 
—— Animal and Sentimental laughter are frequently blended ; 
but it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. The former is often exceſſive; 
the latter never, unleſs heightened by the other. The latter is al- 
ways pleaſing, both in itſelf and in its, cauſe; the former may 
be painful in both. But their principal difference is this: — the 
one always proceeds from a ſentiment or emotion, excited in the 
mind, in conſequence of certain objects or ideas being preſented 
to it, of which emotion we may be conſcious even when we ſup- 
preſs laughter ; — the other ariſes, not from any ſentiment, or 
perception of ludicrous ideas, but from ſome bodily feeling, or 
ſudden impulſe, on what is called the animal ſpirits, proceeding, 
or {ſeeming to proceed, from the operation of cauſes purely mate- 
rial, The preſent inquiry regards that ſpecies that is here diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Sentimental Laughter. 


* Sοαννèiduc. 


+ Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 101. 
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The pleaſing emotion *, ariſing from the view of ludicrous i. 
deas, is known to every one by experience, but, being a ſimple 
feeling, admits not of definition. It is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the laughter that generally attends it, as ſorrow is to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from tears; for it is often felt in a hi gh degree by thoſe wo 
are remarkable for gravity of countenance. Swift ſeldom laugh- 
ed; notwithſtanding his uncommon talents in wit and humour, 
and the extraordinary delight he ſeems to have had in ſurvezing 
the ridiculous ſide of things. Why this agreeable emotion ſhould 
be accompanied with laughter as its outward ſign, or ſorrow ex- 
preſs itſelf by tears, or fear by trembling and paleneſs, I cannot 
ultimately explain, otherwiſe than by ſaying, that ſuch is the ap- 
pointment of the Author of Nature —— All I mean by this inqui- 
ry is, to determine, WHAT IS PECULIAR TO THOSE THINGS 
WHICH PROVOKE LAUGHTER; — OR, RATHER, WHICH RAISE 
IN THE MIND THAT, PLEASING SENTIMENT OR EMOTION 
WHEREOF LAUGHTER IS THE EXTERNAL SIGN. | 
I. Philoſophers have differed in their opinions concerning this 
matter. Ariſtotle, in the fifth chapter of his Poetics, obſerves of 
Comedy, that it imitates thoſe vices or meanneſſes only which 
* partake of the ridiculous : — now the Ridiculous (ſays he) 
*+* conliſts in ſome fault or turpitude not attended with great pain, 
and not deſtructive,” It is clear, that Ariſtotle here means to 
characteriſe, not laughable qualities in general, (as ſome have 
thought), but the objects of Comic Ridicule only; and in this 
view the definition is juſt, however it may have been overlook- 
ed or deſpiſed by Comic writers. Crimes and misfortunes are 


* 


* This emotion I ſometimes call the Rifle Emotion, and netter the Ludicrous 


Sentiment; terms that may be ſufficiently intelligible, ove perhaps they are not 
according to ſtrict analogy. | 


often 
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often in modern plays, and were ſometimes in the ancient, held 
up as objects of public merriment; but if poets had that reverence 
for nature which they ought to have, they would not ſhock the 
common ſenſe of mankind, by ſo abſurd a repreſentation. I wiſh 
our writers of comedy and romance would in this reſpect imitate 
the delicacy of their anceſtors, the honeſt and brave favages of 
old Germany, of whom the hiſtorian ſays, Nemo vitia ridet; 
nec corrumpere et corrumpi ſeculum vocatur *. The defi- 
nition from Ariſtotle does not, however, ſuit the general nature 
of ludicrous ideas; for it will appear by and by, that men laugh 
at that in which there is neither fault nor turpitude of any 
Bad,. SE | „ . 

II. The theory of Mr Hobbes would hardly have deſerved no- 
tice, if Addiſon had not ſpoken of it with approbation in the for- 
ty-ſeventh paper of the Spectator. The paſſion of laughter 
„ (ſays Mr Hobbes) is nothing elſe, but ſudden glory ariſing 
* from ſome ſudden conception. of ſome eminency in our- 
** ſelves by compariſon with the infirmity of others, or with our 
own formerly. For men (continues he) laugh at the follies 
of themſelves paſt, when they come ſuddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with. them any preſent diſhonour,” Addi- 
ſon juſtly obſerves, after quoting theſe words, that © according 
* to this account, when we hear a man laugh exceſſively, inſtead 
of ſaying, that he is very merry, we ought. to tell him, that 
he is very proud.“ It is ſtrange, that the elegant authar 
ſhould be aware of this conſequence, and yet admit the theory; 
for ſo good a. judge of human nature could not be ignorant, that 
Laughter is-not conſidered as a ſign of pride; perſons of ſingu- 
lar gravity being often ſuſpected of that vice, but great laughers 
ſeldom or never. When we ſee a man attentive to the innocent: 


cc 
cc 
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humours of a merry company, and yet maintain a fixed ſolemni. 
ty of countenance, 1s it natural for us to think, that he is the 
humbleſt, and the only humble perſon, in the circle ? 

Another writer in the Spectator, Ne 249. remarks, in confir- 
mation of this theory, that the vaineſt part of mankind are moſt 
addicted to the paſſion of laughter. Now, how can this be, if 
the proudef? part of mankind are alſo moſt addicted to it, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe vanity and pride to be the ſame thing? But they 
are certainly different paſſions. The proud man deſpiſes other 
men, and derives his chief pleaſure from the contemplation of his 
own importance: the vain man ſtands in need of the applauſe 
of others, and cannot be happy without it. Pride is apt to be 
reſerved and ſullen; vanity is often affable, and officiouſly obli- 
ging. The proud man is ſo confident of his merit, and thinks 
it ſo obvious to all the world, that he will ſcarce give himſelf the 
trouble to inform you of it: the vain man, to raiſe your admi- 
ration, ſcruples not to tell you, not only the whole truth, but 
even a great deal more. In the ſame perſon theſe two paſſions 
may, no doubt, be united : but ſome men are too proud to be 
vain, and ſome vain men are too conſcious of their own weak- 
neſs to be proud. Be all this, however, as it will, we have 
not as yet made any diſcovery of the cauſe of laughter; in re- 
gard to which, I apprehend that the vain are not more intempe- 
rate than other people; and I am ſure that the proud are much 
leſs ſo. 

The inſtances brought by Addiſon, in favour of this theory of 
Mr Hobbes; — of © great men formerly keeping in their retinue 
« a perſon to laugh at, who was by profeſſion a fool; — of 
e Dutchmen being diverted with the ſign of the gaper ; — of the 
„% mob entertaining themſelves with Jack Puddings, whoſe hu- 


85 mour lies in committing blunders; — and of the amuſement 
| cc that 
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« that ſome people find in making as many April fools as poſli- 
ble“: — theſe inſtances, I ſay, may prove the truth of the 
diſtich, quoted by our author from Dennis, who tranſlates it from 


Boileau, 


Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother. 


— But I cannot fee how they ſhould prove, that laughter is owing 
to pride, or to a ſenſe of our ſuperiority over the ludicrous object. 
Great men are as merry now when they do not keep profeſſed 
jeſters, as they were formerly when they did. The gaper may be 
2 common ſign at Amſterdam, as the Saracen's head is in Eng- 
land, without being the ſtanding jeſt of the country, or indeed 
any jeſt at all, The Jack Pudding 1s confidered, even by the 
mob, as more rogue than fool; and they who attend the ſtage of 
the itinerant phyfician, do for the moſt part regard both the ma- 
{ter and the ſervant as perſons of extraordinary abilities, And as 
to the wag who amuſes himſelf on the firſt of April with telling 
lies, he muſt be ſhallow indeed, if he hope by ſo doing to ac- 
quire any ſuperiority over another man, whom he knows to be 
wiſer and hetter than himſelf; for on theſe occaſions, the great- 
neſs of the joke, and the loudneſs of the laugh, are, if 1 rightly 
remember, in exact proportion to the ſagacity of the perſon im- 
poſed on. What our author, in the ſame paper, ſays of Butts in 
converſation, makes rather againſt his theory than for it. No 
man, who has any pretenſions to good manners, to common un- 
derſtanding, or even to common humanity, will ever think of 
making a butt of that perſon who has neither ſenſe nor ſpirit to 
defend himſelf. Sir John Falſtaff would not have excelled ſo 
much in this character, if he had not equally excelled in 


* 
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warding off and retorting raillery. The truth is, the butt of the 
company is generally known to be one of the wittieſt and beg. 
humoured perfons in it ; ſo that the mirth he may diffuſe 3. 
round him cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from his apparent infe. 
riority, 
If Laughter aroſe from pride, and that pride from a ſudden 
conception of ſome preſent eminency in ourſelves, compared with 
others, or compared with ourſelves as we were formerly ; it would 
follow, — that the wiſe, the beautiful, the ſtrong; the healthy, 
and the rich, muſt giggle away a great part of their lives, becauſe 
they would every now. and then become ſuddenly ſenſible of their 
ſuperiority over the fooliſh, the homely, the feeble, the fickly, 


and the poor; — that one would never recollect the tranſactions 
of one's childhood, or the abſurdity of one's dreams, without mer- 


riment; —that in the company of our equals we ſhould always be 
grave; — and that Sir Iſaac Newton muſt have been the greateſt 
wag of his time. 


That the paſſion of lau have though not properly the effect of 


pride, does, however, ariſe from a conception 'of ſome ſmall 
fault or turpitude, or at leaſt from ſome fancied inferiority, in 


the ludicrous object, has been aſſerted. by ſeveral writers, One 
would indeed be apt at firſt hearing to reply, that we often ſmile 
at a witty performance or paſlage, — ſuch as * alluſion to 
a boiled lobſter, in his picture of the morning “, * — when we are 
ſo far from conceiving any inferiority or turpitude in the author, 
that we greatly admire his genius, and wiſh ourſelves poſſeſſed of 


The ſun had long fince in the lap: 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn- 
From black to red began to turn. 


that 
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that very turn of fancy which produced the drollery in queſtion. 
— But as we may be betrayed into a momentary belief, that 
« Garrick is really Abel Drugger; ſo, it is ſaid, we may ima- 
« oine a tranhent inferiority, either real or aſſumed, even in a 
« perſon whom we admire; and that, when we ſmile at Butler's 
« alluſion, we for a moment conceive him to have aſſumed the 
character of one who was incapable to diſcern the impropriety 
« of ſuch an odd union of images. We ſmile at the logic, 
« wherewith Hudibras endeavours to ſolace himſelf, when he is 
e ſet in the ſtocks, 


As beards, the nearer that they tend 

To th' earth, grow ſtill more reverend ; 
And cannons ſhoot the higher pitches, 
The lower you let down their breeches, 
Pl make this preſent abject ſtate 


Advance me to a greater height. 


cc 


Here, it is ſaid, that the laugh ariſes from our ſuppoſing the 
author to aſſume for a moment, the character of one who, 
from his ignorance of the nature of things, and of the rules 
of analogical reaſoning, does not perceive, that the caſe he ar-. 
gues from is totally unlike the caſe he argues 10, nor, conſe- 
quently, that the argument is a ſophiſm, — If we ſmile at the 
aſs, in the fable, fawning upon his maſter, in imitation of the 
ſpaniel; or at the frog puffing and ſwelling to ſtretch himſelf 
to the ſize of the ox, it is (we are told) becauſe we perceive 
ſomething ſingularly defective in the paſſions or ſentiments of 
thoſe animals. And a reſpectable friend, who entertains us 
with a merry ſtory, is ſaid to do ſo, either by aſſuming a mo- 
mentary inferiority, or by leading our thoughts to ſome mung 
in which we ſeem to diſcern ſome ſmall fault or turpitude.” 
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In proof of this, it is further affirmed, That we never mil. 
* at fortuitous combinations of ideas, qualities, or events, but at 
thoſe combinations only that ſeem to require the agency of 
ſome direQing mind: — whenee it is inferred, that where-cyer 
the ludicrous quality appears, a certain mental character 15 
ſuppoſed to exert itſelf; and that this character muſt needs im- 
ply inferiority, becauſe, from our being ſo often tempted to 
ſmile by the tricks of buffoons and brute animals, it would 
** ſeem to be conſiſtent neither with 3 nor with un- 
e 

This theory is more ſubtle than ſolid. Let us look back to the 
analogical argument which Butler puts in the mouth of his hero, 
and which every perſon who has the feelings of a man mult allow 
to be laughable. Why is it ſo? Becauſe (ſay rhey) it leads us 
to diſcover ſome turpitude or deficiency in the anthor's under- 
ſtanding. Is this deficiency, then, in the hero Hudibras, or in 
Butler the poet? Is it real, or is it aſſumed? It matters not 
which; for, though we knew that an idiot had accidentally writ- 
ten it, or that a wrong-headed enthuſiaſt had ſeriouſly fpoken it, 
the reaſoning would ſtill be dudicrous. Is then a trifling argu- 
ment from analogy a laughable object, whether advanced ſe- 
riouſly or in jeſt ? If this be the caſe, it muſt be owned, that 
the ſentiments of mortal men are ſtrangely perverted in theſe latter 
times; for that many a volume of elaborate controverſy, inſtead of 
diſpoling the gentle reader to ſlumber rh its darkneſs and dullneſs, 
ought to have ** ſet the table in a roar” by. its vain and ſophiſtical 
analogies. | 

Further, I deny not, that all performances in wit and humour 
are connected with a mind, and lead our thoughts to the per- 
former as naturally as any other effect to its cauſe, But do ve 
not ſometimes laugh at fortuitous combinations, in which, as no 
mental energy is concerned in producing them, there cannot be 

x either 
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either fault or turpitude ? Could not one imagine a ſet of people 
jumbled together by accident, ſo as to preſent a laughable group. 
to thoſe who know their characters? If Pope and Colley Cibber 
had been ſo ſqueezed by a croud in the playhouſe, as to be com- 
pelled to ſit with their heads contiguous, and the arm of one a- 
bont the neck of the other, expreſſing at the ſame time in their 
looks a mutual antipathy and reluctance, I believe the fight would 
have been entertaining enough, eſpecially if believed to be acci- 
dental. Our coffeehouſe- politicians were lately betrayed into 
a ſmile, by one Papirius Curſor, a wag who read the news- papers 
quite acroſs the page, without minding the ſpace that diſtin- 
guiſhes the columns, and ſq pretended to light upon ſome very a- 
muſing combinations, Theſe were no doubt the contrivance of 
Papirius himſelf; but, ſuppoſing them to have been accidental, 
and that the printer had without deſign neglected to. ſeparate his 
columns, I aſk, whether they would have been leſs ridiculous ? 
The joke I ſhall allow to be as wretched as you pleaſe : but we 
are not now talking of the delicacies of wit or humour, (which will 
be touched upon in the ſequel), but of thoſe combinations of i- 
deas that provoke laughter. And here let me beg of the critic, 
not to take. offence at the familiarity of theſe examples. I ſhall a- 
pologize for them afterwards. Meantime he will be pleaſed to 
conſider, that my ſubjꝭct is a familiar one, and the phenomenon IL 
would account for as frequent among clowns and children as a- 
mong philoſophers. or ' 

III. Hutcheſon has given another account of the ludicrous: qua- 
lity, He ſeems to think, that“ it is. the contraſt or oppoſition 
of dignity and meanneſs that occaſions laughter,” Granting 
this to be true, (and how far this is true will appear by and by), 
would obſerve, in the firſt place, what the ingenious author 
leems to have been aware of, that there may be a mixture of 
meanneſs and dignity, where there is nothing ludicrous. A city, 

| conſidered 
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conſidered as a collection of low and lofty houſes, is no laughable 
object. Nor was that perſonage either ludicrous or ridiculous, 


whom Pope ſo juſtly characteriſes, 


The greateſt, wiſeſt, meaneſt, of mankind. 


But, ſecondly, caſes might be mentioned, of laughter ari- 
ſing from a group of ideas or objects, wherein there is no diſcern- 
1ble oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity, We are told of the dag- 
ger of Hudibras, that : 


It could ſcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, though it were 
Io bait a mouſe-trap, *twould not care; 
*Twould make clean ſhoes, or in the earth 

Set leeks and onions, and fo forth. 


The humour of the paſſage cannot ariſe from the meanneſs of 
theſe offices compared with the dignity. of the dagger, nor from 
any oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity in the offices themſelves, 

they being all equally mean; and muſt therefore be owing to 
ſome other peculiarity in the deſcription. — We laugh, when a 


droll mimics the ſolemnity of a grave perſon ; here dignity and 


meanneſs are indeed united: but we laugh alſo (though not ſo 
heartily perhaps) when he mimics the peculiarities of a fellow as 
inſignificant as himſelf, and diſplays no oppoſition of dignity 
and meanneſs. — The levities of Sancho Panga oppoſed to the ſo- 
lemnity of his maſter, and compared with his own ſchemes of 
preferment, form an entertaining contraſt : but ſome of the va- 
garies of that renowned ſquire are truly laughable, even when 
his preferment and his maſter are out of the queſtion, — We do 


not perceive any contraſt of meanneſs and dignity in Miſtreſs 


Quickly, 
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Quickly, Sir Toby in Twelfth Night, the nurſe in Romeo and Ju- 
iet, or Autolycus in the Winter's Tale; yet they are all ludicrous 
characters: Dr Harriſon in Fielding's Amelia is never mean, but 
always reſpectable ; yet their 1s a daſh of humour in him, which 
often betrays the reader into a ſmile. — Men laugh at puns; the 
wiſeſt and wittieſt of our ſpecies have laughed at them; Queen 
Fliſabeth, Cicero, and Shakeſpeare, laughed at them; clowns 
and children laugh at them; and moſt men, at one time or o- 
ther, are inclined to do the ſame : — but in this ſort of low wit, 
is it an oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity that entertains us ? 
Is it not rather a mixture of ſameneſs and diverſity, — ſameneſs 
in the ſound, and diverſity in the ſignification? 

IV. Akenſide, in the third book of his excellent Poem, treats 
of Ridicule at conſiderable length. He gives a detail of ridicu- 
lous characters; ignorant pretenders to learning, — boaſtful ſol- 
diers, and lying travellers, — hypocritical churchmen, — conceit- 
ed politicians, — old women that talk of their charms and vir- 
tue, — ragged philoſophers who rail at riches, — virtugſi intent 
upon trifles, — romantic lovers, — wits wantonly ſatirical, — 
fops that out of vanity affect to be diſeaſed and profligate, — 
daſtards who are aſhamed or afraid without reaſon, — and fools 
who are ignorant of what they ought to know. Theſe charac- 
ters may no doubt be ſet in ſuch a light as to move at once our 
laughter and contempt, and are therefore truly ridiculous, and fit 
objects of comic ſatire: but the author does not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what is laughable in them and what is contemptible; ſo that 
we have no reaſon to think, that he meant to ſpecify the quali- 
ties peculiar to thoſe things that provoke pure laughter. — Having 
finiſhed the detail of characters, he makes ſome general remarks. 
on the cauſe of ridicule; and. explains himſelf. more fully in a 
proſe definition illuſtrated by examples. The definition, or ra- 
ther deſcription, 15 in theſe words. That which makes ob- 


ͤjects 
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jects ridiculous, is ſome ground of admiration or eſteem con- 
* nected with other more general circumſtances comparatively 
** worthleſs or deformed ; or it is ſome circumſtance of turpitude 
or deformity connected with what is in general excellent or 
beautiful: the inconſiſtent properties exiſting either in the ob- 


<< jets themſelves, or in the apprehenſion of the perſon to whom 


they relate; belonging always to the ſame order or claſs of 
being; implying ſentiment and deſign ; and exciting no acute 
or vehement emotion of the heart.“ — Whatever account we 
make of this definition, which to thoſe who acquieſce in the 
foregoing reaſonings may perhaps appear not quite fatisfaQry, 


there is in the poem a paſlage that deſerves particular notice, as 


it ſeems to contain a more exact account of the ludicrous quality, 
than is to be found in any of the theories above mentioned. This 
paſſage will be quoted in the next chapter. 


* 


6 


Laughter ſeems to ariſe from the view of things in- 
congruous united in the ſame aſſemblage; I. By 
Juxta- poſition; II. As Cauſe and Effect; III. By 
Compariſon founded on Similitude; or, IV. Uni- 
ted ſo as to exhibit an oppoſition of Meanneſs and 
Dignity. 


OWEVER imperfect theſe Theories may appear, there is none 
of them deſtitute of merit: and indeed the moſt fanciful 


philoſopher ſeldom frames a theory, without conſulting nature, 


I In 
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in ſome of her more obvious appearances. Laughter very fre- 
quently ariſes from the view of dignity and meanneſs united in 
the ſame object; ſometimes, no doubt, from the appearance of 
aſſumed inferiority *, as well as of ſmall faults and unimportant 
turpitudes ; and ſometimes, perhaps, though rarely, from that 
ſort of pride, which is deſcribed in the paſſage quoted from Mr 
Hobbes by Addiſon. 

All theſe accounts agree in . that the cauſe of laughter is 
ſomething compounded ; or ſomething that diſpoſes the mind to 
form a compariſon, by paſſing from one object or idea to ano- 
ther. That this is in fact the caſe, cannot be proved a priori; 
but this holds in all the examples hitherto given, and will be 
found to hold in all that are given hereafter, May it not then 
be laid down as a principle, that Laughter ariſes from the view 
« of two or more objects or ideas, diſpoſing the mind to form a 
« compariſon?” According to the theory of Hobbes, this com- 
pariſon would be between the ludicrous object and ourſelves ; ac- 
cording to thoſe writers who miſapply Ariſtotle's definition, it 
would ſeem to be formed between the ludicrous object and o- 
ther things or perſons in general ; and if we incline to Huche- 
ſon's theory, which is the beſt of the three, we ſhall think that 
there is a comparifon of the parts of the ludicrons object, firſt 
with one another, and ſecondly with ideas or things extraneous. 

Further: Every appearance that is made up of parts, or that 
leads the mind of the beholder to form a compariſon, is not lu- 
dicrous. The body of a man or woman, of a horſe, a fiſh, ora 


* Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift, in ſome of their moſt humourous pieces, aſ- 
ſume the character, and affect the ignorance, of Grubſtreet writers; and from 
this circumſtance part of the humour of ſuch papers will perhaps be found to 
ariſe, © Valde hæc ridentur (ſays Cicero) quz a prudentibus, quaſi. per diſſimu- 
* lationem non intelligendi, ſubabſurde * dicuntur.” De OratAl. 68. 


4 G bird, 
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bird, is not ludicrous, though it conſiſts of many parts; — and 
it may be compared to many other things without railing laugh- 
ter: but the picture deſcribed in the beginning of the Epiſtle to 
the Piſoes, with a man's head, a horſe's neck, feathers of differ 
ent birds, limbs of different beaſts, and the tail of a fiſh, would 
have been thought ludicrous eighteen hundred years ago, if we 
believe Horace, and in certain circumſtances would no doubt be 
” at this day. It would ſeem then, that the parts of a laugh- 

* able A muſt be in ſome _ unſuitable and hetero- 

* geneous.” 

Moreover : Any one of the parts of the Horatian monſter, x 
human head, a horſe's neck, the tail of a fiſh, or the plumage 
of a fowl, is not ludicrous in itſelf ; nor would thoſe ſeveral parts 
be ludicrous, if attended to in fucceſhon, without any view to 
their union. For to ſee them diſpoſed on different ſhelves of a 
muſeum,” or even on the ſame ſhelf, no body would laugh, ex- 
cept perhaps the thought of wake were to. occur to his 
fancy, or the paſſage of Horace to his memory. It ſeems to fol- 
low, that the incongruous parts of a laughable idea or object 
„ muſt either be combined ſo as to form an aſſemblage, or muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo combined,” 

May we not then conclude, that Laughter ariſes from "i 
view of two or more inconſiſtent, unſuitable, or incongruous 

parts or circumſtances, conſidered as united in one complex 
object or aſſemblage, or as acquiring a ſort of mutual relation 
* from the peculiar manner in which the mind takes notice of 
* them?” The lines from Akenſide, formerly referred to, ſeem to 
point at the ſame doctrine; 

Where-e'er the power of Ridicule diſplays 

Her quaint- eyed viſage, /ome incongruous form, 
Some ſtubborn diſſonance of things combined, 
Strikes on the quick obſerver. 
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And, to the ſame purpoſe, the learned and ingenious Dr Gerard, 
in his Eſſay on Tae: The ſenſe of Ridicule is gratified by an 
« ;nconſiſtence and diſſonance of circumſtances in the ſame ob- 
+ ject, or in objects nearly related in the main; or by a ſimili- 
« tude or relation unexpected between things on the whole oppo 
„ ſite and unlike.” 

And therefore, inſtead of ſaying with Hucheſon, that the cauſe - 
or object of laughter is an * oppoſition of dignity and mean- 
„ neſs ;” — I would ſay, in more general terms, that it is, an 
* oppoſition of ſuitableneſs and unſuitableneſs, or of relation 
and the want of relation, united, or ſuppoſed to be united, in 
« the ſame aſſemblage.” — Thus the offices aſcribed to the dag- 
ger of Hudibras ſeem quite heterogeneous; but we diſcover a 
bond of connection among them, when we are told, that the 
ſame weapon could eccafionally perform them all. — Thus, even 
in that mimicry, which diſplays no oppoſition . of dignity and 
meanneſs, we perceive the actions of one man joined to the fea- 
tures.and body of another ; that 1s, a mixture of unſuitableneſs, 
or want of relatien, ariſing from the difference of perſons, - with 
congruity and ſimilitude, ariſing from the ſameneſs of the ac- 
tions, — Thus, at firſt view, the dawn of the morning, and a 
boiled lobſter, ſeem utterly incongruous, unlike, and (as Bion- 
dello ſays of Petruchio's ſtirrups) of no kindred ;” but when 
a change of colour from black to red is ſuggeſted, we recognize 
a likeneſs, and conſequently a relation, or ground of compariſon. 

And here let it be ebſerved in general, that, the greater the 
number of 4ncengruities that are blended in the ſame aſſemblage, 
the more ludicrous it will probably be, If, as in the laſt ex- 
ample, there be an oppoſition. of dignity and meanneſs, as well 
as of likeneſs and diſſimilitude, the effect of the contraſt will be 
more powerful, than if only one of theſe oppoſitions had appear- 
ed in the ludicrous idea. — The ſublimity of Don Quixote's mind 

4G2 | contraſted 
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contraſted and connected with his miſerable equipage, forms a 
very comical exhibition; but when. all this is {hill further con- 
nected and contraſted with Sancho Panca, the ridicule is height. 
ened exceedingly. Had. the knight of the lions been better 
mounted and accoutred, he would not have made us: ſmile ſo. 
often ; becauſe, the hero's mind. and circumſtances being more 
adequately marched, the whole group would have united fewer 
inconſiſtencies, and reconciled. fewer incongruities. No particu- 
lar in this equipment is without its uſe. The aſs of Sancho and 
the horſe of his maſter; the knight tall and raw-boned, the 
ſquire fat and ſhort; the one brave, ſolemn, generous, learned, 
and courteous, the other not leſs remarkable for cowardice, levi- 
ty, ſelfiſhneſs, ignorance, and ruſticity; the one abſurdly ena- 
moured of an ideal miſtreſs, the other ridiculouſly fond of his 
aſs ; the one devoted to glory, the other enflaved to his belly: 
— it is not eaſy, out of two perſons, to make up a more multi- 
farious contraſt, Butler has however combined a ſtill greater va- 
riety of uncouth and jarring circumſtances. in Ralpho and Hudi- 
bras: but the picture, though more elaborate, is leſs natural. 
Yet this argues no- defect of judgement. His defign: was, to 
make his hero not only ludicrous, but contemptible; and there- 
fore he jumbles together, in his equipage and perſon, a: number 
of mean and diſguſting qualities; pedantry, ignorance, naſtineſs, 
and extreme deformity. But the knight of La Mancha, though 
2 ludicrovs, was never intended for a contemptible perſonage. 
He often moves our pity, he never forfeits our efteem.; and his: 
adventures and fentiments are generally intereſting: which could 
not have been the caſe, if. his ſtory had not: been natural, and 
himſelf. endowed with great as well as good qualities. To have 
given him ſuch a ſhape, and fuch weapons, arguments, boots, 
and breeches, as Butler has beſtowed on his champion, would 
have deſtroyed that ſolemnity, which. is ſo. ſtriking a feature of 
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Don Quixote: and Hudibras, with the manners and perſon of 
the Spaniſh: hero, would not have been that paltry figure, which 
the Engliſh poet meant to hold up to the laughter and contempt 
of his countrymen. — Sir Launcelot Greaves is of Don Quixote's 
kindred,. but a different character. Smollet's deſign was, not to 
expoſe him to ridicule ; but rather to recommend him to our pi- 
ty and admiration, He has therefore given him youth, ſtrength, 
and beauty, as well as courage, and dignity of mind, has mount- 
ed him- on a generous ſteed, and arrayed him. in an elegant ſuir 
of armour: Yet, that the hiſtory might have a comic air, he 
has been careful to contraſt and connect. Sir Launcelot with a 
ſquire and other aſſociates of very diſſimilar tempers-and circum- 
ſtances. | ; 

What has been ſaid of the cauſe of laughter does not amount 
to an exact deſcription, far leſs to a logical definition: there be- 
ing innumerable combinations of congruity and inconſiſtency, 
of relation and contrariety, of likeneſs and diſſimilitude, which- 
are not ludicrous at all. If we could aſcertain the peculiarities- 
of theſe, we ſhould be able to characteriſe with more accuracy 
the general nature of ludicrous combination; But before we 
proceed to this, it would be proper to evince, that of the preſent 
theory thus much at leaſt is true, that though every incongruous 
combination is not ludicrous, every ludicrous combination is in- 
eongruous. F 

It is only by a detail of facts or examples, that any theory, of 
this ſort can be either eſtabliſhed or overthrown, By ſuch a de- 
rail, the foregoing theories have been, or may be, ſhown to be 
ill- founded, or not ſufficiently comprehenſive. A ſingle inſtance 
of a laughable object, which neither unites, nor is ſuppoſed to 
unite incongruous ideas, would likewiſe ſhow the infufficiency of. 
the preſent: nor will I undertake to prove, (for indeed I cannot), 
that no ſuch inſtance can be given. A complete enumeration of 

ludicrous 
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ljudicrous objects it would be vain to attempt: and therefore we 
can never hope to aſcertain, beyond the poſſibility of doubt, 
'that common quality which belongs to all ludicrous ideas that are, 
or have been, or may be imagined. All that can be done in a caſe of 
this kind is to prove, by a variety of examples, that the theory now 
propoſed is more comprehenſive, and better founded, than any of 
the foregoing. | 

Many are the modes of combination by which incongruous 
qualities may be preſented to the eye, or to the fancy, ſo as to 
provoke laughter: and of incongruity itſelf, as of falſehood, the 
forms. may be diverſified without end. An exact arrangement of 
ludicrous examples is therefore as unattainable as a complete enume- 
ration. Something, however, of this ſort we muſt . to a- 
void running into confuſion. 

I. One of the ſunpleſt modes of combination, is chat which a- 
the from Contiguity. Things incongruous are often laughable, 
when united as parts of a ſyſtem, or ſimply when placed together. 
That dialogue of Eraſmus, called Abfurda, which looks like 
a converſation between two deaf men, ſeems to be an attempt to 
raiſe laughter, by the mere juxta-poſition of unconneQed ſen- 
tences. But the attempt is rather unſucceſsful; this ſort of crols- 
purpoſes being too obvious, and too little ſurpriſing, to yield en- 
tertainment. | 

1. Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, all admit, that bodily 
ſingularities may be laughable *; and, according to the firſt of 
theſe authors, that is a ridiculous countenance, in which there is 
deformity and diſtortion without diſtreſs. Any feature, particu- 
larly one of the middle features, a noſe, a mouth, or a chin, un- 
commonly large, may, when attended with no inconvenience, 
tempt one to ſmile; as appears from the effect of . caricatura in 


* Ariſt, Poet. $ 5.; Cicero de Orat. i. 239. Quint. Inſt.” Or. vi. 3. 
painting 
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painting. We read in the Spectator *, of a number of men with 
long chins, whom a wag at Bath invited to dine with him ; and 
are told, that a great deal of mirth paſſed on the occaſion, Here 
was a collection of ineongruities related not only by mutual ſi- 
militude, but alſo by juxta- poſition; a circumſtance that would 
naturally heighten the ludierous effect. Let here was no mixture 
of dignity and meanneſs; and the meeting, if it had been acciden- 
tal, would not have been leſs laughable. 

2. A country-dance of men and women, like thoſe exhibited 
by Hogarth in his Analyſis of Beauty, could hardly fail to make a 
beholder merry, whether he believed their union to be the effect 
of deſign, or of accident. Moſt of thoſe perſons have incongrui- 
ties of their own, in their ſhape, dreſs, or attitude, and all of 
them are incongruous in reſpect of one another; thus far the aſ- 
ſemblage diſplays contrariety or want of relation: and they are all 
united in the ſame place, and in the ſame dance; and thus far they 
are mutually related. And if we ſuppoſe the two elegant figures 
removed, which might be done without leſſening the ridicule, we 
ſhould: not eaſily diſcern any contraſt of dignity and meanneſs 
in the group that remains.. 

3. Almoſt the ſame remarks might be made on The Enraged 
Muſician, another piece of the ſame. great maſter, of which a witty 
author quaintly ſays, that it deafens. one to look at it. This ex- 
traordinary group forms a very comical mixture of 1ncongruity 
and relation; — of incongruity, owing to the diſſimilar employ- 
ments and appearances: of the ſeveral perſons, and to the variety 
and diſſonance of their reſpective noiſes ; — and of relation, 
owing to their being all united in the ſame: place, and for the 
lame purpoſe, of tormenting the poor fiddler. From the various. 
founds co-operating to this one end, the piece. becomes more 
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laughable, than if their meeting were conceived to be without any 
particular deſtination; for the greater the number of relations, a; 
well as of contrarieties, that take place in any ludicrous aſſem- 
blage, the more ludicrous it will generally appear. Let though 
this group comprehends net any mixture of meanneſs and digni- 
ty, it would, I think, be allowed to be laughable to a certain de- 
gree, merely from the juxta- poſition of the objects, even though it 
were ſuppoſed to be accidental. 

Groups of this ſort, if accurately deſcribed, are no doubt en- 


tertaining, when expreſſed in words, as well as when preſented to 


the eye by means of colour. But it would require many words 
to do juſtice to ſo great a variety of things and perſons; which 
therefore could not be apprehended by the mind, but gradually 
and in ſucceſſion; and hence the jarring coincidencies of the 
whole would be leſs diſcernible in a- poetical deſcription, than in 
a print or picture. "The ludicrous effect, that ariſes from the 
mere contiguity of the objects, may therefore be better exemplified 
by viſible aſſemblages delineated by the painter, than by ſuch as 
are conveyed to the mind by verbal deſcription *. Let even 


— 


* But it does not follow, that Painting is a more copious ſource of Riſible emo- 
tion, than thoſe arts are which affect the mind by means of language. Painting 
is no doubt more lively in deſcription than Poetry: and, by preſenting a whole 
compoſition to the eye at once, may ſtrike the mind with a more diverſified and 
more emphatical impulſe. What we ſve, ton, we apprehend more eaſily than what 
we only conceive from narration : F 

Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 

Quam quz funt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quæ 
 Ipſe fabi tradit ſpectator. 9 


But the deſcriptive powers of painting are ſubject to many limitations. It cannot 

mark the progreſs of action or thought, becauſe it exhibits the events of gre in- 

| | fant 
I | 
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by this vehicle, burleſque combinations may be ſuggeſted to 
the fancy, which in part derive the ludicrous character from 
the juxta-poſition of the component parts, Take an example or 
two. 

4. If a man (ſays the Tatler, ſpeaking of the utility of ad- 
« yertiſements) has pains in his head, colics in his bowels, or 
« ſpots in his cloaths, he may there meet with proper cures and 
« remedies. If a man would recover a wife, or a horſe that is 
e ſtolen or ſtrayed; if he wants new ſermons, electuaries, or aſſes 
„ milk, or any thing elſe, either for his body or his mind, this 
js the place to look for them in *.“ 


5. He ſung of Taffy Welch, and Sawney Scot, 
Lillibullero, and the Iriſh trot ; 
The bower of Roſamond, and Robin Hood, | 
And how the graſs now grows where Troy town ſtood; 
Then he was ſeiz'd with a religious qualm, 
And on a ſudden ſung the hundredth pſalm Þ. 


6. Incongruous ideas, related by contiguity, do ſometimes ac- 
quire a cloſer connection, and may become more laughable, when 


ſtant of time; nor has it any expreſſion for intellectual notions, nor for thoſe 
calmer affections of the ſoul that produce no viſible change on the body. But 
Poetry can deſcribe every energy of mind, and phenomenon of matter; and every 
variety, however minute, of character, ſentiment, and paſſion, as it appears in 
rach period of its progreſs. And innumerable combinations, both of ſublime and 
of ludicrous ideas there are, which the pencil cannot trace out, but which are calily 
conveyed to the mind by {ſpeech or VTIOng: 


* Tatler, Numb. 224. 


| Gay's Paſtorals. See Rape of the Lock, ii. 105. — 110. 
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their names being made equally dependent upon one and the 
ſame verb, confer on it two or more incongruous fignifications, 


Fr. It is obſervable, (ſays Pope of Prince Eugene), that this ge- 
„ neral is a great taker of ſnuff, as well as of towns *,” 


An oppoſition of dignity and meanneſs, or of greatneſs and 
littleneſs, is no doubt obſervable in theſe examples. Yet deſcrip- 
tion may ſometimes be laughable, when the ideas or phraſes are 
related by juxta-poſitizon only, and imply no perceptible contraſt 
of dignity and meanneſs. Swift's Inventory of his houſchold- 
ſtuff, An oaken broken elbow-chair, **A caudle-cup without an 
ear, &c. is truly laughable; at leaſt we are ſure that he 
thought it ſo; the various and diſſimilar articles ſpecified in it are 


* Key to the Lock. In all wit of this ſort, when laughter is intended, it will 
perhaps be neceſſary to blend greatneſs with littleneſs, or to form ſome other gla- 
ring contraſt, Ovid and Cowley are fond of theſe quaint conceits, but ſeldom 
raiſe a ſmile by them, and ſurely did not intend any. 


Conſiliis non curribus utere noſtris. Metamorph. lib. 2. 
And not my chariot, but my counſel take. | Addiſen. 


But now the carly birds began to call = 
The morning forth: uproſe the Sun and Saul. TY Davideis.. 


© A horſe (ſays a certain ſerious, but flowery author) may throw his rider, and 
« at once daſh his body againſt the ſtones, and his ſoul into. the other world.” 


Such witticiſin in a ſerious work is offenſive to a reader of taſte, (ſee Hurd 
Commentary on the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, verſ. 97.) ; — and we are not apt to laugh 


at that which offends us. To the author it is probably the object of admiration, 
and we ſeldom laugh at what we greatly admire. 


I mila 
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ſimilar and uniform in this one reſpect, that they are all worn out, 
imperfect, or uſeleſs; but their meanneſs is without any mixture 
of dignity. Sancho's Proverbs often provoke a ſmile; not 
becauſe ſome are low and others elevated, but becauſe, though 
unconnected both with the ſubject and with one another, they hap- 
pen to be ſpoken at the ſame time, and abſurdly applied to the 
ſame purpoſe. —— I have heard that mirth may be promoted a- 
mongſt idle people by the following expedient. On the top of a 
page of paper, one of the company writes a line, which he covers 
with a book; another adds a ſecond, and conceals it in the ſame 
manner; and thus the paper goes from hand to hand, till it be 
full, no body knowing what the others have written : then the 
covering is taken off, and the whole read over, as if it were a 
continued diſcourſe. Here the principal bond of union 1s juxta- 
poſition ; and yet, though united by this alone, and though ac- 
cidentally united, the incongruities may be laughable; though no 
doubt the joke would be heightened, if there ſhould alſo happen 
to be a mixture of meanneſs and dignity. And the ſame thing 
vill be found to hold true of thoſe muſical contrivances called 
medleys. | | 

7. Even when art is not uſed to diſunite them, human 
thoughts under no reſtraint are apt to become ridiculouſſy wild 
and incongruous. When his mind unbends itſelf in a reverie, 
and, without attending to any particular object, permits the i- 
deas to appear and glide away according to the caprice of undi- 
rected fancy, the graveſt philoſopher would be ſhy of giving per- 
manence to ſuch a jumble by ſpeech or writing *; leſt by its 
odd incongruities it ſhould raiſe a laugh at his expence, and ſhow 
that his thoughts were not quite ſo regular as he wiſhed the world 
to believe. We need not then wonder, that, when perſons of 


See the Spectator, Numb. 22 5. 
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light minds are made to think aloud upon the ſtage; their rhapſo- 
dies ſhould prove ſo entertaining. Juliet's Nur/e, and Mrs Quickly, 
are characters of this fort, And we meet with many ſuch in real 
life; whoſe ravings are laughable, even when they exhibit no 
mixture of meanneſs and dignity, and when mere juxta-poſition is 
the chief bond of union among their ideas. 

II. The mind naturally conſiders as part of the ſame aſſem- 
blage, and joins: together in one view, thoſe objects that appear in 
the relation of cauſe and effect. Hence when things, in other re- 
ſpects unrelated or incongruous, are found or ſuppoſed to be thus e- 
lated, they ſometimes provoke laughter. 

1. Really, Madam, (ſays Filch in the Beggar's: opera), I fear 


I ſhall be cut off in. the flower of my youth; ſo that every 


no and then, ſince I was pumpt, I have thoughts of taking up 
and going to /ca,” It is the cauſe of this reſolution that 
makes it ludicrous. One ſort of water ſuggeſts another to the 
thief's fancy; and the freſh-water pump puts him in mind of a 
ſimilar implement belonging to ſhips. There is ſomething unex- 
pected, and incongruous, in the thought, and at the ſame time an 
appearance of natural connection. 


2. There is a ſort of Ironical- Reaſoning, not eaſily deſcribed, 


which would ſeem to derive the ludicrous character from a. ſur- 


priſing mixture of Plauſibility and Abſurdity: and which, on ac- 
count. of the real diſagreement,. though: ſecming affinity, of the 
concluſion conſidered as the ect, with the premiſſes conſidered 
as the cauſe, may not improperly be referred to this head; though 
perhaps, from the real di//militude, and unexpected appearance 
of likeneſs, in the circumſtances whereon the argument is found- 
ed, it might with equal propriety be referred to the. following. 
Several humorous examples of this kind of ſophiſtry may be ſeen 
in that excellent Engliſh ballad called The tippling Philoſophers. 
Hudibras alſo abounds in it. Such. are the lines already quoted, 

in 
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in which he draws comfort from the diſaſter of being ſet in the 
ſtocks ; and ſuch are thoſe well-known paſſages, that prove mo- 
rality to be a crime, and Honour to lodge in that part of the 
human body where it is moſt liable to be wounded by a kick *. 
3. A cauſe and effect extremely inadequate to each other form 
a ludicrous. combination. We ſmile at the child (in Pwuarles's 
Emblems) attempting to blow out the ſun with a pair of bellows; 
Nor is it much leſs ridiculous to ſee heroes, in a tragedy or ope- 
ra, breathing: their laſt in a long-winded fimilitude, or muſical 
cadence, The tailor of Laputa, taking meaſure for a ſuit of 
cloaths-with-a quadrant; the wiſe men of Lagado carrying vaſt 
loads of things about with them, that they might converſe toge- 
ther without impairing their lungs by the uſe of ſpeech; and ſe- 
veral of the other projects recorded in the ſame admirable ſa- 
tire *, are ludicrous in the higheſt degree, from the utter diſpro- 
portion of the effect to the cauſe. The ſame remark may be made 
upon that part of Sir John Enville's complaint, where he ſays, 
(ſpeaking: of his lady), She dictates to me in my own buſineſs, 
ſets me right in point of trade; and, if I diſagree with her a- 
„bout any of my ſhips at ſea, wonders that I will diſpute with: 
her, when IJ know very well that her great-grandfather was a 
* flag- - officer +.” Violent anger occaſioned by ſlight injury 
makes a man ridiculous; we deſpiſe: his levity, and laugh at his 
abſurdity. All exceſſive paſſion, when it awakens not ſympathy, 
is apt to provoke laughter; nor do we heartily ſympathiſe with. 
any malevolent, nor indeed with any violent emotions, till we 
know their cauſe, or have reaſon to think them well founded; 
With ſuch as we: have no experience of, we. rarely ſympathiſe; 


„See Hudibras, Nr 2. canto 3. vexſ. 1065; and Pert 3. canto 1. verſ. 1299. 


* Culliver's voyage to Lappta. Spectator, Numb. 299% | 
and. 
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and the view of them in others, eſpecially when immoderate 

gives riſe to merriment. The diſtreſs of the miſer when his Load 
is ſtolen, and the tranſport wherewith he receives it back, though 
the moſt intenſe feelings of which he is capable, are more apt to 
move our laughter, than our ſorrow or joy: and in the Aulularia 
of Plautus, a great deal of comic ridicule is founded on this cir. 
cumſtance. Ranting in tragedy 1s laughable, becauſe we 


know the cauſe to be inadequate to the effect; and becauſe a dil. 
torted imitation of nature implies a contraſt of likeneſs and diſ- 


ſimilitude : but the oppoſite fault of inſipidity, either in acting 
or in writing, unleſs accompanied with ſomething peculiarly 
abſurd, is not laughable ; becauſe it does not rouſe the atten- 


tion, and has not that wncommonne/s, which (as will be ſhown 


hereafter) generally belongs to ludicrous combination. This dif- 
ference in the effects of theatrical impropriety is hinted at by 
Horace: | 


Male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo *. 


— Immoderate fear in another, when there ſeems to be no ſufi- 
cient cauſe for it, and when we ourſelves are at eaſe; like that of 
Sir Hugh Evans, when he is going to fight the French Doctor, 

is highly ridiculous; both becauſe it is exceſſive, and becauſe it 


produces a conflict of diſcordant paſſions, and an unconnected ef- 
fuſion of words f. | s 2 


4. An 


Ar. Poet. verſ. 105. 


+ * Pleſs my ſoul! how full of cholers I am, and trempling of mind ! I ſhall 
© be glad if he have deceived me. How melancholies I am ? I will knog bis 
5 urinals about his knave's coſtard, when I have good opportunities for the orke- 

. Pleſs 


* 
7 
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4. An emotion that ought to be important venting itſelf in fri- 
rolous language, or inſipid behaviour, would no doubt make us 
ſmile, if it did not occaſion diſappointment, or ſome other power- 
ful feeling ſubverſive of laughter. When Blackmore, in his Pa- 
raphraſes of Holy Wrat, ſhows, by the meanneſs of his words 
and figures, that, inſtead of having an adequate ſenſe of the dig- 


nity of the ſubject, his mind was wandering after the moſt pal- 


try conceits ; our laughter is prevented by our indignation. Or 
if ever we are betrayed into a mile by ſuch a couplet as the 
following, 


On thee, O Jacob, I thy jealous God 
Vaſt heaps of heavy miſchief will unload *, 


it muſt be in ſome unguarded moment, when, our diſguſt being 
leſs keen than it ought to be, the ludicrous emotion is permitted 
to operate. 

5. Every body knows, that hyperbole is a ſource of the ſub- 
lime; and it is equally true, that amplification is a ſource of hu- 
mour, But as that which 1s intrinſically mean cannot be made 
great, ſo neither can real excellence be rendered laughable, by 
mere amplification. A coxcomb, by exaggerating the charms of 
a beautiful woman, may make himſelf ridiculous, but will hard- 
ly make them ſo. But a deformity of feature, that 1s Indicrous 
in a low degree, may by exaggeration be made more ludicrous : 
witneſs Falſtaff's account of Bardolph's fiery- coloured face f. 


« Pleſs my ſoul ! Ts ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls Meledious birds fing madrigali; 
* (ſinging) — To ſhallow — Mercy on me ! I have a great diſpoſition to cry. 
* When as I fate in Pabilon,” &c. F Merry Wroes of Windſor, act 3. ſc. 1. 


* Blackmore's Song of Moſes. 


Þ Firſt part of King Henry IV. act 3. ſc. 3. 
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The following is a Grecian conceit; and ſo highly valued by 
Strada, that he takes the trouble to explain it in a copious para- 
Phraſe, 


In vain to wipe his noſe old Proclus tries ; 
That maſs his moſt expanſive graſp defies”: 
Sneezing he ſays not, © Bleſs me; ſo remote 
His noſtril from his car, he hears it not *. 


Strobilus, in the play, ridicules the miſer, by ſaying, . That 
he ſaved the parings of his nails, and uſed to exclaim, that he 
< was undone when he ſaw the ſmoke of his fire eſcaping through 
the chimney . But the moſt profligate-wag that ever ap= 
peared in modern comedy could not make the moral or intellec- 


* This epigram appears to more advantage in the Greek, on account of the 
great ſimplicity of the expreſſion. 


Ov dur TH xeipi TIpoxnog ru pv aro puroar, 
Tie fuvog yap * M. ae, 

oObde xe Zi eber, t apf · v Yap Axe. 
Tic pores, 1 yap rñc axong antxe. 


See Strada. Piſtor Suburranus. —— Longinus gives this example of a Ludicrous 
hyperbole. 1 | 


A'ypoy tc inarTW Yiu $XovT ap em 


Acxœðν Mg. 


De Subl. ſect. 37. 


Ie was owner of a field not ſo large as a Lacedemonian epiſtle * which ſome- 
times conſiſted of no more than two or three words. Vide Quintil. Orat. Inſt. 


lib. 8. cap. 3. & 6. Greek and Latin, we _ may be quoted on rrifling as well as 
important ſubjects. | 


+ Plaut. Aulul. act 2. ſc. 4. 


E 


D 
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tual virtues of a good man ridiculous, merely by magnifying 
them; though, by miſrepreſenting, or by connecting her with 
Indicrous imagery, he might no doubt raiſe a momentary ſmile at 
the expence even of Virtue herſelf, 

Humorous Amplification will generally be found to imply a 
mixture of plauſibility and abſurdity, or of likeneſs and diſſimili- 
tude, Butler's hero ſpeaks in very hyperbolical terms of the acutc 
feelings occaſioned by kicking and cudgelling : 


Some have been beaten, till they know 
What wood the cudgel's of, by the blow; 
Some kick'd, until they can feel, whether 
A ſhoe be Spaniſh or neat's leather *. 


The fact is impoſſible; — hence the want of relation between the 
cauſe and the pretended effect. Yet when we reflect, that the 
qualities of wood and leather are perceived by ſenſe, and thac 
ſome of them may be perceived by the touch or feeling, there 
appears ſomething like plauſibility in what is ſaid; — and hence 
the ſeeming relation between the pretended effect and the cauſe. 
And an additional incongruity preſents itſelf, when we compare 
the ſeriouſneſs of the ſpeaker with the abſurdity of what is ſpoken, 
When Smollet, in one of his novels, deſcribing violent fear, 
ſays, ** He ſtared like the gorgon's head, with his mouth wide 
open, and each particular hair crawling and twining like an a- 
nimated ſerpent,” he raiſes the portrait far above nature; but 
at the ſame time gives it an apparent plauſibility, from the effect 
which fear is ſuppoſed to have in making the hair ſtand on end. 
It is, I confeſs, an awkward thing, to comment upon theſe 
and the like paſſages : and I am afraid, the reader may be tempt- 


* Hudibras, part 2. canto 1. verſ. 221: 
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ed to ſay of the ludicrous quality 1 in the hands of one who thus. 
analyſes it, that, 


Like following life in creatures we diſſect, 
We loſe it in the moment we detect. 


But I hope it will be conſidered, that I have no other way of ex- 
plaining my ſubject in a ſatisfactory manner. One cannot lay 
open the elementary parts of any animal or vegetable y ſtem, 
without violating its outward beauty. 

As hyperboles are very common, being uſed by all perſons on 
almoſt all occafions , it might be ſuppoſed, that, by the fre- 
quency of this figure, mirth could eafily be promoted in conver- 
ſation, and a character for humour acquired, with little expence 
of thought, and withour any powers of genius. But that would 
be a miſtake, Familiar hyperboles excite neither laughter nor 
aſtoniſhment; All ludicrous and all ſublime exaggeration, 18 
characteriſed by an uncommonneſs of thought or language. 
And laughable appearances in general, whether exhibited to the 
ſenſes or to the fancy, will for the moſt part be found to imply 
ſomething unexpected, and to produce ſome degree of ſurpriſe. 
III. Laughter often ariſes from the diſcovery of unexpected 

likeneſs between objects apparently, diſſimilar: and the greater the 
apparent diſſimilitude, and new-diſcovered reſemblance, the great- 
er will be the ſurpriſe attending the diſcovery, the more ftriking 
the oppoſition of contrariety and relation, and the more lively the 
riſible emotion. All men, and all children, have a tendency to 
mark reſemblances; hence the allegories, ſimiles, and metaphors, 
ſo frequent in common diſcourſe: but readily to find out ſimili- 
tudes that are not obvious, and were never found out before, is 


Ste Eſſay on Poetry, part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 3. 5. | 8 | I 
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no ordinary talent. The perſon poſſeſſed of it is called a man of 
wit; eſpecially if at the ſame time he poſleſs that other talent of 
conveying his meaning in conciſe, perſpicuous, and natural lan- 
guage. For I agree with Locke, that Wit conſiſts chiefly in the 
« aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs 
and variety wherein can be found any reſemblance or con- 
2 gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and agreeable vi- 
„ fions in the fancy“: And I alſo agree with Pope, that 
© an eaſy delivery, as well as perfect conception ;” — and with 
Dryden, that © propriety of words as well as of thought,” is ne- 
ceſſary to the formation of true wit. Images and compariſons, 
conveyed in obſcure terms, or in too many words, have little ef- 
fect upon the mind, becauſe they oblige us to take up time in col- 
lecting all the parts of the idea; which muſt leſſen our ſurpriſe, 
and abate the vivacity of the conſequent emotion : and if the 
language, inſtead of being natural, were quaint and elaborate, we 
ſhould be diſguſted, from an opinion, that the whole was the ef- 
fect of art, rather than the inſtantaneous'effort of a playful ima- 
gination. | 

It is a rule in FIC Pt writing, that fimilitudes ſhould be nei- 
ther too obvious, nor too remote. If too obvious, they offend by 
their inſignificancy, give a mean opinion of the author's inven- 
tive powers, and afford little variety, becauſe they ſuggeſt that 
only which the reader ſuppoſes himſelf to be already acquainted 
with. If too remote, they diſtract the reader's attention; and 
they ſhow, that the author's fancy 1s wandering from his ſubject, 
and therefore that he himſelf is not ſuitably affected with it ; — 
a fault which we blame 1n a ſerious writer, as well as in a public 
ſpeaker or player. Familiar alluſions, ſuch as every body may 
make every day, are to be avoided in humorous compoſition alſo; 


Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 2. chap, 11. f 2. 
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not only becauſe they are inſignificant, yield no variety, and give 
a mean idea of the author, but likewiſe becauſe they have not in- 
congruity enough to be ludicrous “: — for when we have been 
long accuſtomed to compare certain things together, or to view 
them as united in the ſame aſſemblage, the one ſo conſtantly in- 
troduces the other into the mind, that we come to look upon them 
as congenial, But in ludicrous writing, compariſons, if the 
point of reſemblance be clearly expreſſed, and the thing alluded 
to ſufficiently known, can ſcarce be too remote: for here the 
author is not ſuppoſed to be in- earneſt, and therefore we allow 
full ſcope to his fancy; and here the more remote the compariſon, 
the more heterogeneous are the objects compared, and the greater 
the contraſt of congruity and unſuitableneſs. 

Perſons who would paſs for wits are apt affectedly to interlard 
their ordinary diſcourſe with ſimilitudes; which, however, unleſs 
they are uncommon, as well as appoſite, will only betray the bar- 
renneſs of the ſpeaker's fancy. | Fielding ridicules this ſort of pe- 
dantry, in a dialogue between a bad poet and a player. Plays 
„ (ſays the man of rhime) are like trees, which will not grow 


* Switft's Song of Similes, My paſſion is as muſtard ſtrong, &c. will perhaps oc- 
cur to the reader as an exception, And it is true of that humorous plece, that 
moſt of the compariſons are not only common, but even proverbial, But then 
there is, in the way of applying them, a ſpecies of novelty, that ſhows a lively and 
fingular turn of fancy in the author, and occaſions an agreeable ſurpriſe to the 
reader: and the mutual relation, owing to the juxta-poſition, of ſo many diſſo- 
nant ideas and incongruous proverbs, cannot fail to heighten greatly the ludicrous 
ellect. Common, or even proverbial, alluſions may ſucceſsfully enough be intro- 
duced into burleſque, when they ſurpriſe by the peculiarity of their application. 
In this caſe, though familiar in themſelves, they are remote in regard to the ſub- 
jet, and apparently incongruous; and may therefore raiſe our opinion of the au- 
thor's wit: as a clock made with the tools of a blackſmith would evidence uncom- 
mon dexterity in the artiſt. 


% without 
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«* without nouriſhment ; but, like muſhrooms, they ſhoot up 
% ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoil, The muſes, like vines, 
% may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. The town, like a pee- 
« yiſh child, knows not what it deſires, and is always beſt pleaſed 
« with a rattle “.“ 

As ſome compariſons add to the beauty and ſublimity of ſe- 
rious compoſition, ſo others may . heighten the ludicrous effect 
of wit and humour. In what reſpects the former differ from 
the latter, will be ſeen afterwards. At preſent I ſhall only ſpe- 
cify the ſeveral claſſes of ludicrous ſimilitudes, and give an ex- 
ample or two in each, with a view to illuſtrate my theory. 

1. One mean object may be compared to another mean object 
in ſuch a way as to provoke laughter. In this caſe, as there is 
no oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity, it will be proper, in order 
to make the combination ſufficiently incongruous, that the thing 
alluded to, if familiar in itſelf, be remote in regard to the ſub- 
jet, and ſuch as one would not be apt to think of, on ſuch an 
occaſion, 

* I do remember him (ſays alltaff, ſpeaking of Juſtice Shal- 
* low) at Clement's Inn, like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe- 

* paring. When he was naked, he was for all the world like a 
** forked radiſh, with a head EY carved upon it with a 
* knife f.“ 


* 


He ſnatch'd his whinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his ſteed, 
As rats do from a falling hou 1. 


See the « Hiſtory of Joſeph Andrew's, book 3. chaps 10, The whole dialogue 
is exquiſitely humorous. 5 


Second part of K. Henry IV. mY 3. t Hudibras. 
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The reader will think, perhaps, that there is even in theſe exam- 


ples ſomething of greatneſs mixed with meanneſs, as well as in 
the following : 


Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 


Which makes the warrior's ſtomach come, 
And whets men's valour ſharp, like beer, 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar *, 


But that mixture is more obſervable, when, | 

2. Things important, ſerious, or great, are tudicroully compa- 
red to ſuch as are mean, frivolous, or vulgar. King Arthur, in 
the tragedy of Tom Thumb, hints at an analogy between two 


feelings, that were never before thought to have _ =—_ in 
common. 


T feel a ſudden pain within my breaſt, 

Nor know I, whether it proceed from love, 

Or only the wind-colic. Time muſt ſhow. 
©* Wiſdom (ſays Swift) is a fox, who, after long hunting, will 
at laſt coſt you the pains to dig out: it is a cheeſe, which, by 
how much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the 
coarſer coat, and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots 
are the beſt: it is a ſack-poſlet, wherein the deeper you go, 
vou will find it the ſweeter. Wiſdom is a hen, whoſe .cackling 
** we mult value and conſider, becauſe it is attended with an egg. 


But then, laſtly, Wiſdom is a nut, which, unleſs you chule 


* with judgement, may coſt you a tooth, and pay you with no- 
thing but a worm. 


«c 
cc 


cc 


* Hudibras. Introduction to the Tale of a Tub. 
Muſic 
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Muſic in general, eſpecially military muſic, is an object of; 
dignity to the ſerious poet; he deſcribes it with ſublime alluſion 
and in the moſt harmonious language. Butler, by a contrary ar- 
tifice, makes one ſpecies of it ridiculous, | 


The kettle-drum, whoſe ſullen dub 
Sounds —like the hooping of a tub. 


3. Things in themſelves ludicrous and mean may become more 
ludicrous, by being compared to ſuch as are ſerious or great; and 
that, firſt, when the ſerious object alluded to is mentioned in 
ſimple terms, without debaſement or exaggeration * ; — ſecondly, 
when it is purpoſely degraded by vulgar language and mean cir- 
cumſtances ; — and, thirdly, when it is exhibited in all the pomp 
of numbers and deſcription F. Examples of the two firſt caſes are 
common in burle/que ; the third. is peculiar to the mock-heraic 
ſtyle. | | 10 EPs 
From theſe remarks it will appear, that the rifible emotion may 
in various ways be. raiſed or increaſed by compariſon and fimili- 
tude, Metaphor, allegory, and- the: other tropes and figures 
founded in reſemblance, may in like manner heighten. the effect of 
ludicrous compoſition, | 

Without multiplying examples, I. ſhall only obſerve, of the Al- 
legory in particular, that, provided its deſign be important and. 
obvious, a great diſproportion, in point of dignity, between what 
it expreſſes and what it ſignifies, will not convey any ludicrous 
idea to a ſound mind; unleſs where an author is at pains to de- 


See Hudibras, part 1.- can; 1. verſ. 289, 
+ See Hudibras, part 2. can. 2. verſ. 595: 
T See Dunciad, book 2. verſ. 1815 
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grade his allegory, either by che extreme meanneſs of che allu- 
ſion, or by connecting it with ſomething laughable in the cir- 
cumſtances of phraſeology. The fables and parables of ancient 
times, were not intended to raiſe laughter, but to inſtruct man- 
kind. Accordingly, thoſe Greek apologues, which are aſeribed 
to Eſop, and bear undoubted marks of antiquity, are delivered 
in the moſt ſimple ftyle, and without any effort to draw the read- 
er's attention to ludicrous ideas, except when theſe make a part 
of the ſtory . But ſome modern fabuliſts, particularly L' E- 
ſtrange, are anxious to have their fables conſidered, not only as 
inſtructive allegories, but alſo as merry tales; and, in order to 
make them ſuch, frequently employ ludicrous images, and the 
moſt familiar diction. Whether this, or the ancient, form of the 
apologue, deſerve the preference, I ſhall not now inquire. But 
I could wiſh, that where the moral was of great importance, and 
connected with ſacred things, we had, in our fables, imitated ra- 
ther the ſimplicity of ancient language, than the levity of modern 
wit. Ridiculous ideas, aſſociated by cuſtom, with religious 
truths, can have no good effect upon the mind. And in this 
view, the book called Scotch Presbyterian eloquence diſplayed muſt 

ever be held in abhorrence by the friends of religion, even tho' 
| the writer could be vindicated from the charge of wilful and ma- 
licious falſehood. And I cannot but think, that, in this view, 
even the Tale of a Tub, notwithſtanding its unequalled merit as a 
piece of humorous writing, is blameable, in the general tenor of 


* And when there is any thing laughable in the circumſtances, it often appears 
to greater advantage in the imple Greek, than in the moſt elaborate modern para- 
phraſe, The reader may compare Axwry; «ai Kopat with Le Corbeau et le Renard 
of Fontaine. The concluſion of the former is remarkably expreſſive and pictu- 
reſque, as well as fimple : O d x axuoag TRUTA, 8 auro eic reg 7 9 org | 
To t, peyYAnus xe, &c. 


I | the 
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the allegory, as well as in particular paſſages. Are you then 
one of thoſe gloomy mortals, who think religion an enemy to jo- 
cularity ? By no means. If I were, I ſhould not now be wri- 
ting an Eſſay on Laughter, Chriſtianity is, in my opinion, not 
merely a friend to chearfulneſs, but the only thing in the world 
which can mike a confiderate mind rationally and permanently 
chearful. But between ſmiling and ſneering, between complacen- 
cy and contempt, between innocent mirth and unſeaſonable buf- 
foonry, there ſeems to me to be a very wide difference. 

After what Addiſon in the Spectator, and Dryden in one of his 
long prefaces, have ſaid againſt Hudibraſtic rhimes, one can 
hardly venture to affirm, that a ſmile may ſometimes be occaſion- 
ed by thoſe unexpected coincidencies of ſound. I confeſs, howe- 
ver, that I have been entertained with. them in Swift and Butler; 
and ſhould think him a prudiſh critic who could turn up his noſe 
at the following 4 2 


And ouſt, Joi ecclefiaſtic 

Was beat with fiſt, inſtead of a ck. 

With words far bitterer than wormwood, 
That would in Job or Grizel ſtit mood. 
Though ſtored with deletery medicines, 

Which whoſoever took is dead ſince. —— 

There was an ancient ſage philoſopher, 

Who had read Alexander Roſs over. 


I grant, that theſe combinations, conſidered as wit, have little 
or no merit. Yet they ſeem to poſſeſs in a certain degree the lu- 
dicrous character, and to derive it from the diverſity of the words 
and meaning as contraſted with the unexpected ſimilarity of the 
ſounds. In ordinary rhimes, the ſound, being expected, gives no 
ſurpriſe; and, being common, ſeems natural, and a thing of 

4 K courſe: 1 
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courſe: but when two or three words, in the end of one line, 
correſpond in ſound to two or three ſyllables of the ſame word, 
in the end of another, the jarring coincidence is more ſtriking and 
more ſurpriſing. But as they ſurpriſe the more, the leſs they are 
expected, and the leſs they ſeem to be ſought for, theſe rhimes 
muſt loſe their effect when too frequent. And the ſame thing muſt 
happen, when they are incorrect, on account of the imperfect re- 
ſemblance, and becauſe every body knows it is an eaſy matter te 
bring words together that have ſome letters only in common: and 
therefore one is rather offended than 8 with WE Le of 
this couplet of Prior: * 


now then, when Phebus* rays inſpect us, 
Eirſt, Sir, I read, and then L breakfaſt. 


Hudibraſtic rhimes can take place only in burleſque *; ſuch tri- 
fling being unſuitable to all ſerious Pegs and e even to the alled- 
ed ſolemnity of the mock-heroic... 6 


Hobbes, partly-by a rhime of this kind, and partly by a miſapprekenſion 
of Homer's language, has turned into groſs burleſque one of che moſt admired de- 
ſcriptions in all poetry. | 


H, Y xi Nνπε in 12 ut Kporior- 


ANT 87 Ab Xarra breßfurarre araxloc- 
Kparog ar AI araro, luyar Ni e cxvpror, Gees. Had. L. 528. 


2 * 9 
4 « 0 


This ſaid, with his black brows he to her nodded,, 
Wherewith diſplayed were his locks divine; 

Olympus ſhook at ſtirring of his gedhead;, 

And Thetis from i it Jump d into the brine. e 


The tranſlator Gan alſo. his 3 ignorance: of the Engliſh rongues „ uche uſe be makes 
af the laſt word of his third line. 
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Some critics, taking all their notions from the practice of 
Greece and Rome, have repreſented rhime of every kind as a ri- 
diculous thing. But that cannot .be ridiculous, to which we are 
continually accuſtomed ; which, independent on cuſtom, is in 


itſelf almoſt univerſally pleaſing; and which has acquired addi- 


tional grace and dignity, by being ſo much uſed as an ornament 


in our moſt beautiful compoſitions. Similarity of found in conti- 


guous verſes gives pleaſure to all children and illiterate perſons, 
and does not naturally offend the ear of any modern European, 
however learned. Nay we have reaſon to think, that ſomething g 
of this ſort, in the end or beginning * of words, has in all ages 


* A ſimilarity of ſound in the beginning of contiguous words, or rather in their 
initial conſonants, has of late been called alliteration. Some authors ſpeak of it 
in terms of the utmoſt contempt and abhorrence; and as if none but fools and 
fops could take any pleaſure in it. And ſurely when it recurs often, and ſeems to 


be the effect of ſtudy, it gives a finical appearance to poetry, and becomes offen- 


ſive, But that many good judges of poetical harmony have been pleaſed with it, 
might be made appear by innumerable examples from Lucretius, Spenſer, Dry- 


den, and others. Indeed, previous to the influence of cuſtom, it would not be 
eaſy to determine, whether a ſimilarity of ſound, in the beginning, or in the end, 


of contiguous words, were likely to produce the more rational, or more durable 
entertainment. That both alliteration and rhime, though not equally perhaps, 
are however naturally, pleaſing to the ears of our people, is evident, not only 
from what may be obſerved in children and peaſants, but alſo from the compoſi- 


tion of many of our old proverbs, in which ſome of the words ſeem to have been 
choſen for the ſake of the initial letters; as, Many men many minds, Spare to, 


ſpeak and ſpare to ſpeed, Money makes the mare to go, Love me little love me 
long, Manners make the man, &c. — Chriſt's kirk on the green, and moſt of the 
old Scotch ballads, abound in alliteration. And ſome ancient Engliſh poems are 
more diſtinguiſhed by this, than by any other poetical contrivance. In the works 
of Langland, even where no regard is had to rhime, and but little to a rude ſort 
of Anapeſtic Rhythm, it ſeems to have been a rule, chat three words at leaſt of 
cach line ſhould begin with the fame letter : : 


Dai Tons wh and all to duſt paſhed 
2 and n i and Popes, 
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been agreeable to all nations whatſoever, the Greeks and Romans 
not excepted. For to what other «/tzmate principle, than the love 
of ſimilar final. ſounds, ſhall we aſcribe the frequent coincidence, 
in termination, of the Greek and Latin participle and adjeQive, 
with. the ſubſtantive? Homer himſelf often repeats certain har- 
monious ſyllables of ſimilar found ; which he might have avoid- 
ed, and with which, therefore, as he ſeems on ſome occaſions 
rather to ſeek for than to. ſhun them, we may preſume: that he 
was pleaſed . It is true, the Greeks. and Romans did not ad- 
mit, in their poetry, thoſe fimilar endings of lines, which we 
call Rhime: The reaſon probably was, that in the claffical 
tongues, on account of their regular ſtructure, like terminations 
were ſo frequent, that. it required more dexterity, and. occaſioned 
a more pleaſing fuſpenſe to the ear, to keep them ſeparate, than 
to bring them together, But in the modern tongues the caſe is 
different; and therefore rhime may in them have a good effect, 
though in Greek and Latin it muſt have had a bad one. Be- 
ſides, one end of rhimes in modern poetry, is to diſtinguiſh it 
more effectually from proſe : the Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſh- 
ed theirs by the meaſure, and by the compoſition, upon which 
the genius of their languages allowed them to beſtow innume- 
rable graces, in reſpect of arrangement, harmony, and variety, 
whereof the beſt modern tongues, from che irregularity of their 
ſtructure, particularly from their want. of inflexion, are but mode- 


Virgil has a few of the fame ſort; 


Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum: — 7 
— formæ magnorum ululare luporum. 55 Eneid. VII. 
F do not find, that the ancient critics have taken any notice of this. peculiarity. 
Their &40107taturor ſeems to have been a coincidence of ſound rather in the laſt words: 


of contiguous clauſes, than in the laſt ſyllables or letters of contiguous words. 
See Demet. Phaler, f 28 . ;, and. Rollin's Quintilian, lib. g. cap. 3. $ 2. 
. rately 
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rately ſuſceptible: and therefore, of rhime, as a mark of diſtinction, 
our poetry may ſometimes ſtand in need, though theirs did not. 
In fact we find, that Blank verſe, except where the want of 
rhime is compenſated, as it is in Milton, by the harmony and 
variety of the compoſition, can never have a good eſſect in our 
heroic poetry: of which any perſon may be ſatisfied, who looks 
into Trapp's Virgil, or who, by changing a word in cach coupler, 
takes away the rhime from any part of Pope's Homer. But the 
ſtructure of the Miltonic numbers is ſo finely diverſified, and ſo 
tranſcendently harmonious, that, in the peruſal of Paradiſe Loſt, 
we have no more reaſon to regret the want of rhime, than, in 


reading the Eſſay on Man, or Dryden's Fables, to lament that 


they were not written in blank verſe. 
IV. Dignity and Meanneſs united, -or Gapofed to be united, 


in the ſame aſſemblage, form a copious ſource of ludicrous. 


combination. Innumerable are the examples that might be given 


on this head, but I thall conſine my remarks to a few of the moſt 
obvious, | 


1. Mean ſentiments appearing uuerpektedly! in a ſerious argu- 
ment, ſo as to form what is called an anticlimax, are often pro- 
ductive of laughter. Waller, in a magnificent encomium on the 
Summer Iſlands, provokes. a ſmile inſtead of res, by a 
contraſt of chis kind. 


With candid'plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And — with, potatoes fat their wanton. ſwine. 


2. Mean ſentiments, or expreſſions, in the mouth of thoſe who» 
aſſume airs of dignity, have the ſame effect. Dogberry is a me- 
morable inſtance.— Bombard the ſuburbs of Pera, (fays a 
a: mad ſhoemaker who. nc Mas the- King of Pruſſia, in one 


of 
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of Smollet's novels) — make a deſart of Luſatia; — tell my 
brother Henry to paſs the Hlbe with fifty ſquadrons; — ſend 
hither my chief engineer; — 7'll lay all the ſhoes in my ſhop, 
the breach will be practicable in four-and- twenty hours, —, 
Dia factis exequanaa, is a maxim in hiſtorical writing; and, 

in common life, it may be laid down as a rule to thoſe who wiſh: 
to avoid the ridicule of others, that they en theix an, 
viour to their accompliſhments. 


3. Mean or common thoughts 8 in pompous language, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


form a laughable incongruity; ef which our mock tragedies, 


J 


and too often our ſerious ones, afford many examples. Upon 


this principle, the character of Piſtol is ſtill ludicrous, though the 


race of coxcombs of whom he 1s the repreſentative, has been long 


extinct. The Splendid Shilling of Philips, in which the Milto- 


nic numbers and phraſeology are applied to a trifling ſubject, is 


an exquiſite ſpecimen of this ſort of ridicule; * no rr of it 
more ſo, than the following lines : | 


Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (verſed in pedigree, _ 
Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale); ; when he 

O' er many a craggy hill, and barren cliff, 
Upon a cargo of famed Ceſtrian 2 
nn,, _ 


4. A ſublime thou ght, or * expreſſion, anexpeRily: in- 
croduced in the midſt of ſomething frivolous, ſeldom fails to pro- 
voke a ſmile, unleſs it betray unſeaſonable levity, or want of taſte 
in the author. 


My hair I'd powder in the women's way, 2 | 
And dreſs, and talk of dreſſing, more than they, N 


} 


2 
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I'll pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can; 
Without black velvet breeches — what is man! * 


5. An important or violent paſſion, proceeding from a cauſe 
apparently trifling, is apt (as was remarked already) to excite 
laughter in the indifferent ſpectator. Here is a two-fold incon- 
gruity ; a great effect is produced by a ſmall cauſe, and an im- 
portant paſſion by an unimportant object. Sancho Panga cling- 
ing in the dark to the wall of a ruin, with the dreadful appre- 
henſion that a bottomleſs gulph was beneath him, while his feet 
were within a few inches of the firm ground, is as laughable an 
inſtance of diſtreſs as can well be imagined, Sentiments, too, 


that partake but little of the nature of paſhon, are ſometimes 
ludicrous, when they ſeem more important than the occaſion 


requires. As when Parſon. Adams, to-ſhew that he was not de- 
ſtirute of money, produces half a guinea, and ſeriouſly adds, 
that oſtentation of riches was not his motive for diſplaying it. 


A finer piece of humour was never written, than Addiſon's Jour- 
nal of the Court of honour in the Tatler; in which every reader 
perceives the oppoſition of dignity and meanneſs: —the latter 


ariſing from the inſignificance of the cauſes; the former from 
the ſerious air of the narrative, from the accuracy of detail and 


minuteneſs of enquiry in the ſeveral examinations, and from the 


grave deportment of the judge and jury. Indeed, through the 
whole work, the perſonage of Iſaac Bickerſtaff i is ſupported with 
inimitable pleaſantry. The conjurer, the politician, the man of 
humour, the critic ; the ſcriouſneſs of the moraliſt, and the mock 


dignity of the aſtrologer ; the vivacities and the infirmities pecu- 
har to old age, are all ſo blended and contraſted in the cenſor of 


Great Britain, as to form a character equally « com plex and natu- 
ral, equalty lau ghable and refpectable. 


e Man f Taſte, by the Rev. Mr Bramſtone, in Dodfley's — 5 
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6. To this head may perhaps be referred thoſe paſſages, 
whereof the humour reſults from an elaborate or minute, and 
at the ſame time unexpected, illuſtration of what 1s . or 
frivolous. 

* Grumio, A fire, good Curtis. — Curtis. Is my maſter and 
his wife coming, Grumio? — Gru. O, aye, Curtis, aye ; and 
therefore fire, fire. Caſt on no water . 


So when two dogs are fighting in the ſtreets, 
With a third dog one of the two dogs meets; 
With angry tooth he bites him to the bone, 
And this dog ſmarts * what that dog has done 1. 


7. Mean circumſtances in ſolemn deſcription, ſeem ridiculous 
to thoſe who are ſenſible of the incongruity, except where the ef- 
fect of that incongruity is counteracted by certain cauſes to be 
ſpecified hereafter. Of this blunder in compoſition the poetry of 
Blackmore ſupplies thouſands of examples. The lines on Etna, 
quoted in the treatiſe on the Bathos, are well known, By his 
contrivance, the mountain 1s made to labour, not with a ſubter- 


raneous fire and external conflagration, but with a fit of the co- 


lic; an idea, that ſeems to have been familiar to him (for we 
meet with it in other parts of his work); whether from his being 
ſubject to that diſtemper, or, as a phyſician, particularly ſucceſſ- 
ful in curing it, I cannot ſay. This poet ſeems to have had no 

notion of any thing more magnificent, than the uſages of his 
own time and neighbourhood ; which, accordingly, he transfers 
to the moſt awful ſubjects, and thus degrades into burleſque 
what he meant to raiſe to ſublimity, He tells us, that when 
creation was finiſhed, there was à great rejoicing in heaven, 
with fire-works and illuminations, and that the e threw 


* Taming of the Shrew, _ + Ficlding's Thom Thumb. 3 
I blazing . 
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blazing meteors from the battlements . To the Supreme Being 
he moſt indecently aſcribes a variety of mechanical operations; 
and repreſents him as giving commyſſrons to envoys and agents to 
take care of the heavenly intereſts in the land of Paleſtine, and 
employing pioncers to make a road for him and his army. Nay he 
ſpeaks, of houſehold troops and. guards, by whoſe attendance the 
court of the Almighty is both graced and defended f. Indeed the 
general tenor of this author's ſacred poetry is ſo enormouſly ab- 
ſurd, as to move the indignation of a reader of taſte, and con- 
ſequently ſuppreſs the laughter, that ſach incongruity could not 
fail to raiſe, if the ſubject were leſs intereſting Þ}. 

But here it may be aſked, What is the characteriſtic of Mean- 
neſs ? and what the general nature of thoſe circumſtances, ſenti- 
ments, and allufions, which, by falling below an important 
ſubject, have a tendency to become ridiculous. — The following 
brief remarks will ſuggeſt a hint or two for anſwering this que- 
ſtion. | 

Firſt : Nothing natural is mean, unleſs it convey a diſguſtful 
idea, The picture of Ulyſſes' dog ||, old and blind, and neglect- 
ed, is not mean; but the circumſtance of his being covered with 
vermin ſhould have been omitted, [becauſe it is both offenfive 
and unneceflary, The deſcription of Evander's fields and cot- 
tages, in Virgil *, ſo far from being mean, is more beautiful 
and of greater dignity, than that of the ſun's palace in Ovid, 
becauſe more natural, mare pleaſing, and more inſtructive. E- 
ven the vices and crimes of mankind, the cunning of Jago, the 
perfidy of Macbeth, the cruelty of Mezentius, the pride of Aga- 
memnon, the fury of Achilles, may, from the ends to which 


* Pritice Arthur, p. $0. fourth edition. + Paraphraſes of the Pſalms, Ke. 
See the next chapter. Odyſſ. lib. 17. #* ZEacid, lib. 8. 
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they operate, and from the moral purpoſes for which the Poet 
introduces them, acquire dignity fufficient to entitle them to x 
place in ſerious poetry of the higheft order. Natural views of 


human character in every condition of life, of human ' paſſions 


even in the moſt uncultivated minds, and of the external world 
even where deſtitute of all ernament; may be rendered both 


uſeful and agreeable, and may therefore. ſerve: to... embelliſh the 


moſt ſublime performances; provided that indelicacy be kept at 
a diſtance, and the language elevated to. the pitch of the compoſi 
tion. | | 
But, ſecondly, in judging of this ſort of propriety, reſpe& 
muſt be had to the notions and: manners of the people to whom: 
the work was originally addreſſed: for, by a change of cireum- 
ſtances, any mode of life, any profeſſon, almoſt any object, 
may, without loſing its name; forfeit part of its original digni- 
ty, Few callings are now held in leſs eſteem, than that of itine- 
rant ballad-ſingers ; and yet their predeceſſors the Minſtrels were 
accounted not only reſpectable but ſacred. — If we take our idea 
of a ſhepherd from thoſe who. keep ſheep in this country, we ſhall 
have no adequate ſenſe of the propriety of many paſlages- in old 
authors who allude to: that character. Shepherds in ancient 
times were men of great diſtinction. The riches, and conſe- 
quently the power, of many political ſocieties, depended. then on 
their flocks and herds; and we learn; from Homer, that the 
fons and favourites of kings, and; from Scripture; that the pa- 
triarchs, took upon them. the employment 'of ſhepherds.” This 
gave dignity to an office, which in thoſe days it required many 
virtues and · great abilities to execute. Thoſe. ſhepherds muſt have 
been watchful and attentive in providing accommodation for their 
flocks ; and ſtrong and valiant, to defend them from robbers and 
beaſts of prey, which in regions of great extent and thinly peo- 
pled, would be frequently met with, We find, that David's du- 

| ty 
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ty as a ſhepherd obliged him to encounter a lion and a bear, 
which he flew with his own hand. Ina word, a good ſhepherd 
was, in thoſe-times, a character in the higheſt degree reſpectable 
both for dignity and virtue. And therefore we need not won- 
der, that, -1n holy writ, the moſt ſacred perſons ſhould be com- 
pared to good ſhepherds ; that kings, in Homer, ſhould be 
called ſhepherds of the people“; and that Chriſtian miniſters 
ſhould even now take the name of Paſtors, and ſpeak, of the 


A plain and unaffected literal verſion of Homer, well executed, would be a 
valuable work. In the peruſal indeed it would not be ſo pleaſing as Pope's Tranſ- 
lation; nor could it convey any adequate idea of the harmony of the original: 
dut by preſerving the figures, alluſions, and turns of language, peculiar to the 
great father of poetry, it would give thoſe who are ignorant of Greek a juſter 
notion of the manners of his age, and of the ſtyle of his compoſition, than can 
be learned from any tranſlation of him that has yet appeared. — Something of this 
kind the world had reaſon to expect from Madame Dacier, but was diſappointed. 
Homer, as dreſſed out by that Lady, has more of the Frenchman in his appear- 
ance, than of the old Grecian. His beard is cloſe-ſhaved, his hair is n 
and there is even a little rouge upon his check. To ſpeak more intelligibly, his 
ſimple and nervous diction is often wire-drawn into a flaſhy. and feeble. para- 
phraſe, and his imagery as well as harmony ſometimes annihilated by abbrevia- 
tion, Nay to make him the more modiſh, the good lady is at pains to patch up 
his ſtyle with unneceſſary phraſes and flouriſhes in the French taſte ; which have 
juſt ſuch an effect in a tranflation of Homer, as a bag-wig and ſnuff-box would 
have in a picture of Achilles. — The French tongue has a ſimplicity and a ſtyle 
of figures and phraſes peculiar to itſelf z but is ſo circumſcribed by the mode, that 
it will hardly admit eicher the ornaments or the plainneſs of ancient language. 
Shepherd of the people is a favourite expreſſion of Homer's, and is indeed a beauti- 
ful periphraſis: it occurs, I think, twelve times in the firſt five books of the I. 
liad, and in M. Dacier's proſe verſion of thoſe books, only once. — A celebrated 
French Tranſlator of Demoſthenes makes the orator addreſs his countrymen, not 
with the manly ſimplicity of Ye men of Athens, but by the Gothic title of Gentle- 
men : which is as real burleſque, and almoſt as great an anachroniſm, as that 
paſſage of at 1. N maid invites 2 800 to drink tea. 
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ſouls committed to their care, under the denomination of a flock, 

Is then Homer's poetry chargeable with meanneſs, becauſe it 
repreſents Achilles preparing ſapper for his gueſts, the prince; 
Nauſicaa waſhing the clothes of the family, Eumeus making his 
own ſhoes, Ulyſſes the wooden frame of his own. bed, and the 
princeſs of Troy harneſling their father's chariot > By no means. 
The poet painted the: manners as he ſaw them: and thoſe offices 
could not in his time be accounted: mean, which in his time 
employed occafionally perſons. of the higheſt rank and merit. 
Nay in theſe offices there is no intrinſic meanneſs; they are uſe- 
ful and neceſſary : and even a modern hero might be in circum- 
ſtances, in which he would think it a ſingular piece of good 
fortune to be able to. perform them. Whatever ſerves to make 
us independent, will always (in the general opinion of mankind): 
poſſeſs dignity ſufficient to raiſe it far above ridicule, when de- 
ſeribed in proper language. In Homer's days, ſociety was more 
unſettled than it is now; and princes and great men, being obli- 
ged to be more adventurous, were ſubject to greater changes of 
fortune, and as liable to cold, wearineſs, and hunger, as the 
meaneſt of their people. It was neceſſity that made them ac- 
quainted with all the arts of life. Nor was their dignity more 
affected by the employments above mentioned, than that of a. 
modern prince would be, by riding che great Harfe, or Rn on 


his own clothes. 
Thirdly : Every ſcrious writer or ſpeaker ſaſtains a certain cha- 
racter: — an hiſtorian, that of a man who wiſhes to know the 
truth of facts, and to record them agreeably; a preacher, that 
of one who is deeply affected with the truths of religion, and an- 
xious to impreſs them upon others; and an epic poet is to be 
conſidered as a perſon, contemplating with admiration a ſeries of 
great events, and employing all the powers of language; harmo- 
ny, and fiction, to deſcribe them in che moſt intereſting manner. 


Now 
PERS. 
* 
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Now by a peculiar kind of ſagacity, either inſtinctive, or derived 
from experience, all people of taſte know, what thoughts and 
words and modes of expreſſion are ſuitable to an author's cha- 
racter, and hat are otherwiſe. If, when he is ſuppoſed to be 
taken up with admiration of ſome great object, it ſhould appear, 
from his language, alluſions, or choice of circumſtances, that 
his fancy is wandering to things remote from, or diſproportion- 
ed to, the thoughts that occupy his mind, we are ſtruck with 
the impropriety; as we ſhould be with the unſuitableneſs of 
that man's behaviour, who,” while he kneeled, and repeated a 
prayer, ſhould at the ſame time employ himſelf in winding up 
his watch, counting his money, or adjuſting his periwig at a 
looking-claſs. 

In general, that is a nan circumſtance; a mean afiufion, a mean 
expreſſion, which leſſens or debaſes our idea of what it was in- 
tended to embelliſh” or magnify. It always brings diſappoint- 
ment, but not always painful diſappointment : for meanneſs may 
give riſe to jocularity, as well as to e, diſguſt, or indig- 
nation. 

8. Parodies may be W Sem the oppoſition between 
_ ſimilarity of phraſe, and diverſity of meaning, even though both 
the original and the imitation be ſerious. The following lines, 
in themſelves contain no laughable matter: 


Bread was his only food, his drink the brook; , 
- So ſmall a falary did his rector ſend : 
He left his laundreſs all he had, a book :: | 
He found in death, twas all he wiſh'd, a friend. 


Yet one reads them with a ſmile, when one recollects the origi- 


Larg 3 
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Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere; 
Heaven did a recompenſe as largely ſend? 
He gave to Miſery all he had, a tear 
He ain d from Heaven, *twas all he wiſh d, a friend. 


But in moſt caſes the ridicule of parodies will be greatly height- 
ened, when the original 1 is ſublime or ſerious, and the imitation 
frivolous or mean. The Lutrin Dunciad, and Rape of the Lock, 
abound in examples. 

Parodies produce their full effect on thoſe cath who can trace 
the imitation to its original. Clariſſa's harangue, in the fifth 
canto of the laſt-mentioned poem, gives pleaſure to every read- 
er; but to thoſe who recollect that divine ſpeech of Sarpedon “, off 
whereof this is an exact parody, it muſt be entertaining in the 
higheſt degree. — Hence it is, that writers of the greateſt merit 
are moſt liable to be parodied: for if the reader perceive not the 
relation between the copy and its archetype, the humour of the 
parody 1s loſt ; and this relation he will not perceive, unleſs the 
original be familiar to him. Much of Lucian's humour lies in 


his parodies; the phraſeology and compoſition of Demoſthenes 


in particular he often mimics: and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that we ſhould be more affected with the humourous writings of 
the ancients, if we were better acquainted with the authors. to 
whom they occaſionally allude, Certain it-is, that Parody was 
much in uſe among them. Ariſtotle ſpeaks of one Hegemon as 
the inventor of it 7; and juſtly refers parody in writing, and 
caricatura in painting, to the ſame ſpecies of imitation, namely, 
to that in which the original is purpoſely debaſed in the copy, 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, have been more frequently paro- 
died than any other. authors, Of modern performances, Ham» 


# Iliad, xii, verſ. 310,—328. | + Ariſt. Poet. ſect. 2. 
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lets and Cato's ſoliloquies, and Gray's Elegy in a country 
church- yard, have been diſtinguiſhed in this way. Theſe mock 
imitations are honourable to the original authors, becauſe tacit 
acknowledgements of their popularity: — but I cannot applaud 
thoſe wits who take the ſame freedom with the phraſeology of 
Scripture, as Dodſley has done in his burleſque chronicle of the 
kings of England. I do not think that he meant any harm; but 
it is unwiſe to annex ludicrous ideas: to language that ſhould ever 
be accounted ſacrect. 

9: The Ludicrous Style may be divided into two ſorts, che 
Mocl- Heroic, and (taking the word in a ſtrict ſenſe) the Burleſque. 
Of the former the Dunciad is a ſtandard, and Hudibras of the 
latter. A mixture of dignity and meanneſs is diſcernible in 
both. In the firſt, mean things are made ludicrous by dignity of 
language and verſification ; and therefore parodies or imitations 
of the ſtyle and numbers, of ſublime poetry, have a very good 
effect. Thus Homer's Iliad is the prototype of the Batrachomyo- 
machia , Paradiſe Loſt of the Splendid Shilling, and Virgil of the 
Dunciad. Solemnity is the character aſſumed: by the mock-he- 


roic poet; he conſiders. little things as great, and deſcribes them 


accordifigly. — The burle/que author is a buffoon by profeſſion. 
Great things, when he has occaſion» to introduce them, he conſi- 
ders as little; and degrades them by mean words and colloquial. 
phraſes, by alluſions to the manners and buſineſs of low life, and. 
by a peculiar levity. or want of dignity in the conſtruction of his 
numbers. Ancient facts and cuſtoms are ſometimes burleſqued 
by modern phraſeology 4; as the ſtatue of Ceſar or Alexander” 

would: 


The Battle of the Frogs and Mice: 


+ Witneſs the following deſcription of a Roman Triumph, in Hudib. P- 2. 2 


— As the Aldermen of Rome, 
Their foes at training overcome, 


Well! 
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would be, by a modern dreſs ; — by that dreſs, which is too fa. 
miliar to our eye to command reſpect, and which we ſee every 
day worn by men of all characters, both good and bad, both 
important and inſignificant. — Yet the ſtatue of a modern hero 
in the dreſs of Alexander or Ceſar would not be ludicrous; — 
partly, becauſe we are accuſtomed to ſee the beſt ſtatues in an- 
cient dreſſes; partly, becauſe thoſe dreſſes have more intrinſic 
beauty than the modern; partly, becauſe we have never ſeen 
them applied to any purpoſe but that of adorning the images of 
great men ; and partly, no doubt, becauſe what bears the N 
of antiquity does naturally command veneration. 

In accoutering ancient heroes for the modern ſta ge, it were to 
be wiſhed, that ſome regard were had to ume and probability. 
Cato's wig is famous. We have ſeen Macbeth dreſſed in ſcarlet 
and gold, with a full-bottom'd periwig, which, on his uſurping 
the ſovereignty, was forthwith decorated with two additional 
tails. Nothing could guard ſuch incongruity from the ridicule 
of thoſe who know any thing of ancient manners, but either 
the tranſcendent merit of the actor and of the play, or the force 
of habit, which, as will appear by and by, has a powerful in- 
fluence in ſuppreſſing riſible emotions, — But is it not as abſurd 
to make Cato and Macbeth ſpeak Engliſh, as to dreſs them in pe- 
riwigs? No: the former practice is juſtified upon the plea of 
neceſſity ; but it can never be neceſſary to equip an ancient hero 
with a modern ornament which in itſelf is neither ee nor 


Well mounted in their beſt array, | 

Upon a carre, and who but they! 

And followed by a world of tall lads, 

That merry ditties trolbd and ballads, 

Did ride with many a good morrow, . 


Crying, Hey for our town, through the borough. * -# 
graceful, 
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graceful. I admit, that the exact Roman dreſs would not ſuit 
the Britiſh ſtage: but might not ſomething be contrived in its 
ſtead, which would gratify the unlearned part of the audience, 
without offending the reſt? If ſuch a reformation ſhall ever be 
attempted, I hope care will be taken to avoid the error of thoſe 
painters, who, by joining in one piece the faſhions of different 
centuries, incur the charge of anachroniſm, and exhibir ſuch fi- 
gures on their canvas, as never appeared upon earth, I have in 
my eye a portrait, in other reſpects of great merit, of the late 
Mariſchal Keith; who appears habited in a ſuit of old Gothic ar- 
mour, with ruffles of the preſent faſhion at his wriſts, a bag-wig 
on his head, and a muſket in his hand. Alexander the Great, 
in a hat and feather, wielding a tomahawk, or ſnapping a piſtol 
at the head of Clytus, would ſcarce be a greater propriety. — 
But to return: 

Theſe two ſtyles of WEI the Mock-heroic and the Burleſque, 
are not eſſential either to wit or to humour. A performance may 
be truly laughable, in which the language is perfectly ſerious and 
adequate. And as the pathos that reſults from incident is more 
powerful than what-ariſes merely from vehemence of expreſlion, 
ſo an humorous tale, delivered with a grave look and ſerious 
phraſeology, like Pope's © Narrative of the phrenzy of John Den- 
nis,“ og, Arbuthnot's Account of what paſſed in London on 

* occafion of Whiſton's prophecy,” may be more ludicrous than 
either the Burleſque or Moeck-heroic ſtyle could have made it. 
That a grave face heightens the effect of a merry ſtory, has in- 
deed been often obſerved; and, if we ſuppoſe laughter to ariſe 
from an hows gd coincidence of relation and contrariety, is ea- 
hly accounted for. 

Io, Mean fentiments, or. unimportant phe, delivered in he- 
roic verſe, are nn a from We ſolemnity of the 

ny r meaſure, 
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meaſure, and the oppoſite nature of the language and RR. 
Gay thought the following couplet ludicrous : . 


This i is the ancient hand and cke the — 
Here is for horſes hay, and moat for men. 


But this, if continued, wayld lofe its effect, by nifing diſguſt, an 


emotion of greater authoritYithin laughter. Nothing is leſs laugh- 
able than a dull poem; but flaſhes of extreme abſurdity may give an 
agreeable impulſe to the ſpirits of the reader. Extreme abſurdity is 
particularly entertaining in a ſhort performance, where the author 
ſeriouſly meant to do his beſt; as in epitaphs and love - letters 
written by illiterate perſons. Here, if chere is no apparent oppo- 
ſition of dignity and meanneſs, there may be other kinds of Ri- 
fible incongruity; — a vaſt difproportion between the intention 
and execution, between the ſeriouſneſs of the author and the in- 
ſignificance of his work; beſides the many odd contraſts in the 
work itſelf, — of mean phraſes and ſentiments aſpiring to im- 
portance, of ſounding words with little fignification, of inconſiſt- 
ent or unrelated expreſſions placed contiguouſly, of ſentences that 
ſeem to promiſe much but end in nothing; not to mention 
thoſe blunders in writing, and ſoleciſms in language, that ſome- 
times give a ludicrous air to what had a very folemn deſti- 
nation. | | 
Modern language, rg to choſe e N Wan tine are 
peculiar to Greek and Latin, will likewiſe appear ridiculous to 
ſach as. are acquainted with the claſſic authors; on account of the 
unuſual contraſt of modern words and ancient rhythm, Hence 
the ludicrous awkwardneſs of an Engliſh hexameter. It looks as 
if a man were to walk the ſtreet, or come into a room, with the 
pace of a trotting horſe. Between the movement, and that which 
moves, there is a manifeſt incongruity. Sir Philip Sidney at- 
tempted to introduce the hexameter into the Engliſh tongue, and 
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has exemplified it in his Arcadia; but it ſuits not the genius of 
the language, and has never been adopted by any perſon who un- 
derſtood the true principles of Engliſh numbers. Wallis, find- 
ing that the firſt verſe of the common proſe verſion of the ſecond 
pſalm was by accident an hexameter, has reduced the whole into 
that meaſure; but the ſound is extremely uncouth. And Watts's 
Engliſh Sapphic ode on the Laſt Day, notwithſtanding the awful 
ſubject, has en in the cadence 1 amp er a 
ſm ile 

There is a poem well known in North Britain, which to a 
Scotchman who underſtands Latin is abundantly entertaining. It 
was written in the beginning of the laſt century, by the famous 
Drummond of Hawthornden. The meafure is hexameter, the 
numbers Virgihan, and che language Latin mixed with Proad 
Scotch, - Nothing can be more ludicrous than ſuch a jumble. It 
is dignity and meanneſs in the extreme; — dignity of ſound, and 
meanneſs of words and ideas. I ſhall not give a ſpecimen; as the 
humour is local, 4 rather coarſe, «nd the images, tho' ſtrong, 
not quite delicate. 

11. On ſome of the pränciples 3 ad one mi ight ex ex- 
plain the ludicrous character of a certain claſs of abſurdities to be 
met with in very reſpectable authors, and proceeding from a ſu- 
perabundance of wit, and the affectation of extraordinary refine- 
ment. It is not uncommon to ſay, of a perſon who is old, or has 
long been in danger from a diſeaſe ſuppoſed mortal, chat © he 
has one foot in the grave and the other following.” A cer- 
tain author, ſpeaking of a pious old woman, is willing to adopt 
this proverbial amplification, but by his efforts to improve it, 
preſents a very laughable idea to his reader, when he ſays, that 
** ſhe had one foot in che grave, and the other — among the 
* ſtars,” —— The following verſes (ſpoken by Cortez on his arri- 


val in America). were once no doubt thought very fine; but the 
# þ 1 M 2 reader 
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reader who attends to the imagery will perceive chat they are very 
abſurd, and ſomewhat ridiculous : 


On what new happy climate are we thrown, 
So long kept ſecret, and fo lately known ? 
As if our old world modeſtly withdrew, . 
And here in private had brought forth a new *. 


Here, beſides the jumble of incongruous ideas, there is on the part 
of the author a violent and ſolemn effort ending in a frivolous per- 
formance. 

The pedantic ſolemnity of the elder Sen in Hamlet, 
makes the abſurdity of what he ſays doubly entertaining; and 
the ridicule is yet further heightened by the feriouſneſs of his 
companion, who liſtens to his nonſenſe, and thinks himſelf in- 
ſtructed by it. For here lies the point, (ſays the Clown), if 1 
** drown myſelf wittingly, it argues an act; and an act hath 
three branches; it is to act, to do, and to perform. Argal, he 

drowned herſelf wittingly. — Other Clown. Nay, but hear 
you, Goodman Delver. Clown. Give me leave. Here lies 
the water, good; here ſtands the man, good : if the man go 
to this water, and drown himſelf, it is, will he, nill he, he 
goes; mark you that. But if the water come to him, and 
„ drown him, he drowns not himſelf. Argal, he that is not 
« ouilty of his own death, ſhortens not his own life. —— Other 
© Clown. But is this law? —— Clown. Aye, PIT it: crown- 
er's queſt law.“ 

Cicero and Quintilian both obſe erve, that an abſurd anſwer, 
whether caſual or intentional, may give riſe to laughter f; a re- 


cc 


4 


by Dryden's Indian Emperor. K 
} Cic, de Orat. lib. 2. $ 68. 3, Quint. Taft. Orat. Hb. 6. caps 3. 
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mark which Erafmus had in view, perhaps, when he wrote his 
dialogue called Ab/urda, In this caſe, the mere juxtapoſition of 
unſuitable ideas may, as already hinted, form the ludicrous qua- 
lity. But if laughter is ever raiſed by a pertinent anſwer proceed- 
ing from the mouth of one from whom _nothing but abſurdity 
was expected, it would ſeem to be in part occaſioned by the ſur- 
priſing diſproportion of the cauſe to the effect, of the intellectual 
weakneſs of the fpeaker to the propriety of what is ſpoken. 
How ſhameful is it that you ſhould fall aſleep ? (faid a dull 
« preacher to his drowſy audience); what, that poor creature 
(pointing to an idiot who was leaning on a ſtaff and ſtaring at 
* him) is both awake and attentive! Perhaps, Sir, replied the 
fool, 1 ſhould have been aſleep too, if I had not been an i- 
diot.“ 

Whatever reſtraint good breeding or good - nature may impoſe 
upon his company, the imperfect attempts of a foreigner to ſpeak 
a language he is not maſter of, muſt be allowed to be ſomewhat 
ludicrous ; for they are openly laughed at by children and 
clowns; and Shakeſpeare and Moliere have not diſdained to make | 
them the objects of connec ridicule. Nor would Ariſtotle, if we may 
judge from his definition of Comic Ridicule, have blamed them 
for it. In the perſon who ſpeaks with the intelligence and figure 
of a man, and the incapacity of a child, there is ſomething like 
an oppoſition of dignity and meanneſs; as well as of ſimilarity 
and diſſimilitude, in what he fays compared with what he ſhould 
fay : there is too a diſproportion between the performance and the 
effort; and there may be blunders that pervert the meaning. 
Thoſe ſoleciſms, vulgarly called Bulli, are of different cha- 
raQers, and cannot perhaps be referred to any one claſs of laugh 
able abſurdity. If, as often happens, they diſguiſe real nonſenſe 
with an appearance of ſenſe, and proceed from apparent ſe- 
riouſneſs though real want of conſideration 3 in the ſpeaker, their 

| ludicrous 
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ludicrous nature may be explained on the principles already ſpe- 
u py ER org; 

12. In language, there are three ſorts of phraſeology. —— 7, 
Some words and phraſes, being always neceſſary, are uſed by 
people of all conditions, and find a place in every fort of 'wri- 
ting. Theſe form the bulk of every language; and cannot be 
ſaid to poſſeſs in themſelves either meanneſs or dignity. In the 
ſublimeſt compoſitions they are not ungraceful; in works of hu- 
mour, and in familiar diſcourſe, they may be employed with 
propriety; and, from the univerſality of their application, they 
have the advantage of being underſtood by all who ſpeak the lan- 
guage to which they belong. — 2. Other expreſſions have a pe- 
culiar dignity, becauſe found only in the more elevated compoſi- 
tions, or ſpoken only by perſons of learning and diſtinction, and 
on the more ſolemn occaſions of life. Such are the words and 
phraſes peculiar to ſcripture and religion; ſuch are thoſe that in 
all polite languages conſtitute what is called the poetical dia- 
let *; and ſuch are moſt words of foreign original, which, tho 
naturalized, are not in familiar uſe, — 3. There are alſo certain 
phraſes and words, which may properly enough be called mean; 
becauſe uſed. chiefly by perſons of no learning or breeding, or by 
others on familiar occaſions only ff, or in order to expreſs what is 


 reifling 


See Eſſay on Poetry, part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 2. 


* Caſtalio's Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament does great honour to his learning, 
but not to his taſte. The quaintneſs of his Latin ſtyle betrays a deplorable inat- 


| tention to the ſimple majeſty of his original. In the Song of Solomon he is parti- 
cularly injudicious; debaſing the magnificence of the language and ſubje& by Di- 


minutives, which, though expreſſive of familiar endearment, he ſhould PTE 
to be deſtitute of dignity, and therefore improper on ſolemn occaſions. This in- 


congruous mixture, of ſublime ideas and words comparatively mean, has a very 
bad 
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trifling or contemptible. Such are trite proverbs; colloquial 
oaths, and forms of compliment; the ungrammatical phraſes of 
converſation z the dialect peculiar to certain trades; the j Jargon of 
beggars, thieves, . gamblers, and fops; foreign and provincial bar- 
bariſms, and the ike, Theſe, if intelligible, may be introduced 
in burleſque writing with good effect, as in Hudibras and the Hi- 
ry of John Bull; but ought never to find a place in ſerious wri- 
ting; nor even in the Mock-heroic, except perhaps in a ſhort cha- 
racteriſtical ſpeech, like that of Sir Plume in the Rape of the — 
Lock *; nor indeed in any literary work where elegance is expect- 
ed. This Cant ſtyle, as it is ſometimes called, was very prevalent 
in England in the latter part of the laſt century; having been 
brought in by the courtiers of Charles the Second, who, to ſhow 
their contempt for the ſolemn character that had diſtinguiſhed 
the preceding period, ran into the oppoſite extreme, and affected 
profligacy of manners, profaneneſs of talk, and a looſe ungram- 
matical vulgarity of expreſſion,  L' Eſtrange is full of it, not only 
in his Fables, where-burleſque may be pardonable, but even in 
his Tranſlations of Joſephus and Tacitus +. Eachard, by a ſi- 


dad effect, and degrades the nobleſt poetry almoſt to the level of burleſque. © Mea 
c columbula, oſtende mihi tuum vulticulum; fac ut audiam tuam voculam; nam 
« et voculam venuſtulam, et vulticulum habes lepidulum. — Cerviculam habes Da- 
« vidice turris fimilem. — Cervicula quaſi eburnea turricula. Utinam eſſes milti 
« quaſi fraterculus, qui me mammas materculz ſuxiſſes. — Venio in meos hor- 
* rulos, Sorgecela mea ſponſe, — Ego dormio, vigilante n meo corculo,” &c. 


See canto 4. ver, 127. 120 


+ He makes the grave and ſublime Tacitus ſpeak of ſome gentlemen, 7 who had 
*« feathered their neſts in the civil war between Ceſar and Pompey z,” and tells us, 
that the Emperor Vitellius was lugged out of bis hole by thoſe who came to Kill 
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milar indiſcretion, has transformed the elegant Terence into a 
writer of farce and buffoonery. Nay, Dryden himſelf, in one or 
two inſtances, and perhaps in more, has burleſqued both Homer 
and Virgil, by interlarding his Tranſlations with this beggarly 
dialect . And ſome imprudent divines have employed it, where 


it 
* So heavy a charge againſt ſo great an author ought not to be advanced with- 


out proof, In Dryden's verſion of the firſt book of the Iliad, Jupiter addreflcs 
Juno in theſe words : 


My houſehold curſe, my lawful plague, as ſpy SAX 
Of Jove's deſigns, his ether ſquintiag cye. 78 ; . 


Homer, in the ſame book, ſays, The Gods were troubled in the palace of Jove, 
hen Vulcan, the renowned artificer, began to addreſs them in theſe words, 


c with a view to ſooth his beloved inn the white · and Juno :” 


— which Dry- 
den thus verſifies: TH 


The limping ſmith obſerved the ſadden'd feaſt, 
And hopping here and there, himſelf a jeft, 
Put in his word, that neither might offend, 
To Jove obſequious, yet his mother's friend. 


Homer has been blamed, not without reaſon, for degrading his Gods into mortals; 
but Dryden has degraded them into blackguards. He concludes the book in a 
ſtrain of buffoonery as groſs as any thing in Hudibras : 


Drunken at laſt, and drowſy, they depart 
Each to his houſe, adorn'd with labour'd art 
Oft the lame architect. The thundering God, 
Even he withdrew to reſt, and had his had; 
His fweeming head to needful fleep apply'd, 

And Juno lay unheeded by his fide. 


". 
— * 


The paſſage literally rendered is no more than this. Now, when the ſhining | 
light of the ſun was gone down, the other gods being inclined to flumber, de- 


cc parted 
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it is moſt pernicious, and abſolutely intoler able, even in religion 


itſelf. 
Rutherford's Letters, well known in North Britain, are noto- 
rious in this way; not ſo much for the rudeneſs of the ſtyle in 


«« parted to | theie ſeveral homes, to where Vulcan, the lame deity, renowned for 
« ingenious contrivance, had built for each a palace. And Olympian Jove, the 
„ thunderer, went to the bed where, when ſweet fleep came upon him, he was 
« accuſtomed to repoſe. Thither aſcending, he reſigned himſelf to ret ; and near 
« him Juno, diſtinguiſhed by the golden throne.” It is ſaid, that Dryden once 
intended to tranflate the whole Hiad. Taking this firſt book for a ſpecimen, I am 
glad, both on Homer's account and on his on, that he did not. It is tainted 
throughout with a daſh of burleſque, (owing not only'to his choice of words, but 
alſo to his. paraphraſes and additions), and with ſo much of the profane cant 
of his age, that if we were to judge of the poet by the tranflator, we ſhould i- 
magine the Hiad to have been partly deſigned for a ſatire upon the clergy. 

Virgil, in his ninth Eclogue, puts theſe words in the mouth of an unfortunate 
mepherd. | 


O Lycida, vivi pervenimus, advena noſtri, 
Quod nunquam veriti ſumys, ut poſſeſſor agelli 
Diceret, Hæc mea ſunt, veteres migrate coloni. 
Nunc victi, triſtes, quoniam fors omnia verſat, 
Hos illi (quod nec bene vertat ) mittimus hædos. 


It is ſtrange that Dryden did not perceive the beautiful ſimplicity of theſe lines, * 
If he * he 8 not have written the ad ridiculous tranſlation. | 


— — O Lycidas, at t laſt n 

The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
(Strange revolution for my farm and me), 
When the grim captain in a ſurly tone 
Cries out, Pack up, ye raſcals, and be gone. 
 Kickd out, we ſet the beft face on't we could, 
And theſe two kids, Yappeaſe his angry mood, 
I bear ; of which the furies give him good. 


4 N general, 
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general, for that might be pardoned in a Scotch writer who li ved 
one hundred and twenty years ago, as for the alluſions and fir 
gures, which are inexcuſeably groſs and groveling. A reader 
who 15 unacquainted with the character of Rutherford might i i- 
magine, that thoſe letters muſt have been written with a view to 
ridicule every thing that is ſacred. And though there is reaſon 
to believe the author had no bad meaning, one cannot withont 
horror ſee religion profaned by a phraſeology which one would 
ſooner expect from a profligate clown in an alchouſe, than from 
a clergyman. Such performances are very detrimental to true 
picty ; they pervert the ignorant, and encourage the profaneneſ; 
of the ſcoffer. Nor let it be ſaid, that they make religious truth 
intelli igible to the vulgar : rather ſay, that they tend to make it 
appear contemptible. Indeed a preacher, who affect a diſplay of 
metaphyſical learning, or interlards his compoſition with terms 
of art or ſcience, or with uncommon words derived from the 
Greek and Latin, muſt be little underſtood by unlettered hearers : 

but that 1s a fault which every preacher who has the inſtruction 
of his people at heart, and is maſter of his language and ſub- 
ject, will carefully. and caſily avoid. For between plainneſs and 
meanneſs of expreſſion there is a very wide diſſerence. Plain 
words are univerſally underſtood, and may be uſed in every ar- 
gument, and : are eſpecially requiſite 1 in all writings addreſſed to the 
people. Mean language has no ſtandard, is different in different 
places, and is applicable to burleſque arguments only. Gulliver's 
Travels, or the Drapers Letters, are intelligible in every part of 
England; but the dialects of Vorkſhire, Lancafhire, and Somer- 
ſetſhire, are hardly underſtood beyond the limits of theſe provin- 
ces. A ſermon in Broad Scotch would now ſeem ridiculous to 
a Scotch peaſant, and witha] be leſs e than ny of _ 5 
or r ee 6. 
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Few things i in language have a more debaſing influence than 
provincial barbariſms; becauſe we ſeldom hear them, except from 
illiterate people, and on familiar occaſions * Hence, upon the 
principles here laid down, it might be preſumed a priori, that to 
thoſe who thoroughly underſtand them, they would be apt to ap- 
pear ludicrous; eſpecially when either the ſubject, or the condition 
of the ſpeaker, gave ground to expect a more polite ſtyle; And 
this is ſo much the caſe, that iri North Britain it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſce a mati obtain a character for jocutatity, merely 
by ſpeaking the vulgar broad Scotch. To write in that tongue, 
and yet write ſeriouſly, is now impoſſible; ſuch is the effect of 

mean expreſſions applied to an important ſubje : ſo that if a Scotch 
merchant, or man of buſineſs, were to write to his countryman 
in his native dialect, the other would conclude that he was in 
jeſt. Not that this language is naturally more ridiculous than o- 
thers. While ſpoken and written at the court of Scotland, and 
by the moſt polite perſons in the kingdom, it had all the dignity 


* There is an obvious Jifference- between dialect and pronunciation. A man 
may be bath learned and well-bred, and yet never get the better of his national 
accent. This may make his ſpeech ungraceful, but will not render it ridiculous. 
it becomes ridiculous only when it is debaſed by thoſe vulgarities that convey a 
mean idea of the ſpeaker. Every Scotchman of taſte is ambitious to avoid the 
ſoleciſms of his native dialect. And this by care and ſtudy he may do, and be 
able, even in familiar diſcourſe; to command ſuch a phraſeology as, if committed 
to writing, would be allowed to be pure Engliſh, He may too ſo far diveſt him- 
ſelf of his national accent as to be perfectly intelligible, where · ever the Engliſh 
lariguage is underſtood. But the niceties of Eugliſh pronunciation he cannot ac- 
quire, without an early and long reſidence among Engliſh people who ſpeak 
well. It is however to be hoped, that in the next century this will not be ſo dif- 
ficult. From the attention that has of late been paid to the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
tongue, the Scots have. greatly Os "dos both their pronunciation and their ſtylc 
within * laſt bers years. | n 


— 
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that any other tongue, equally ſcanty and uncultivated, could 
poſſeſs; and was a dialect of Engliſh, as the Dutch is of German, 
or the Portugueſe of Spaniſh; that is, it was a language derived 
from and like another, but ſubject to its own laws, and regulated 
by the practice of thoſe who writ and ſpoke it. But, for more 
than half a century paſt, it has, even by the Scots themſelves, 
been conſidered as the diale of the vulgar; the learned and po- 
lite having, for the moſt part, adopted the Engliſh in its ſtead; 
—a preference juſtly due to the fuperior: genius of that noble 
language, and the natural effect of the preſent civil conſtitution 
of Great Britain. And: now, in Scotland, there is no ſuch thing 
as a ſtandard. of the native tongue; nothing paſles for good lan- 
guage, but what is believed to be Enghſh; every county thinks, 
its own ſpeech preferable to its neighbour's, without entertaining 
any partiality for that of the chief town: and the populace of E- 
dinburgh ſpeak a dialect not more intelligible, nor leſs diſagree- 
able, to a native of Buchan, than the dialect of Buchan is ta a na- 
tive of Edinburgh. 

The greater part of Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd is written in a 
broad Scotch dialect. The ſentiments of. that piece are natural, 
the circumſtances intereſting.; the characters well drawn, well 
diſtinguiſhed, and well contraſted ; and the fable has more pro- 
bability than any other paſtoral drama. I am acquainted with. 
Jo an Engliſhman, who had never converſed with the | common: 
people of Scotland, the language would appear only antiquated, 
- obſcure, or unintelligible;. but to a Scotehman: who thoroughly 
underſtands it, and is aware of its. vulgarity, it appears ludicrous; 
from the contraſt between meanne/+ of phraſe, and dignity or ſe- 
:iouſneſs of ſentiment; This gives a farcical air even to the moſt 
affecting parts of the poem; and occaſions an impropriety of a pe- 
culiar kind, which is very obſervable in the repreſentation. And 
ie this play, with all. its merit, and with a ſtrong na- 

WV dona | 
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tional partiality i in its favour, has-never given RET ſatisfacton 
upon the ſtage. 

I have finiſhed a pretty full enumeration of . but am 
very far from ſuppoſing it ſo complete, as to exhibit every ſpecics 
of ludicrous abſurdity. Nor am I certain, that the reader will be 
pleaſed with my arrangement, or even admit that all my exam- 
ples have the ludicrous character. But flight inaccuracies, in an 
inquiry ſo little connected with practice, will perhaps be over- 
looked as not very material ; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 
the ſubject, though familiar, is both copious and delicate, and 
though frequently ſpoken of by philoſophers in general terms, 
has never before been attempted, ſo far as I know, in the way of 
induction. At any rate, it will appear from what has been ſaid, 
that the theory here adopted is plauſible at leaſt; and that the 
philoſophy of Laughter is not wholly unſuſceptible of method. 
And they who may think fit to amuſe themſelves at any time 
with this ſpeculation, whatever ſtreſs they may lay upon my rea- 
ſoning, will perhaps find their account in my collection of exam- 
ples. And, provided they ſubſtitute a more perfect theory of their 
own in its ſtead, I ſhall not be offended, if by means of theſe very 
examples they ſhould d out and demonſtrate the imperfection 
of mine. | | 


CHAP. 
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© 8-1. tc 
Limitations of the preceding doctrine. Incongruity 
not Ludicrous, I. When cuſtomary and common; 
nor, II. When it excites any powerful emotion in 
the beholder, as, 1. Moral Diſapprobation, 2. In- 
dignation or Diſguſt, 3. Pity, or, 4. Fear; III. 
Influence of Good-breeding upon Laughter; IV. 


Of Similitudes, as connected with this . * 
Recapitulation, 


Har an oppoſition of relation and contrariety is often dif 

cernible in thoſe things which we call Ludicrous, ſeems 

now to be ſufficiently proved. But does every ſuch oppoſition or 

mixture of contrariety and relation, of ſuitableneſs and incoh- 

gruity, of likeneſs and diſſimilitude, provoke laughter ? This re- 
quires further diſquiſition. 

I. If an old Greek or Roman were to riſe from his grave, and 
ſee the human head and ſhoulders overſhadowed with a vaſt peri- 
wig; or were he to contemplate the native hairs of a fine gen- 
tleman arranged in the preſent form “, part ſtanding erect, as if 
their owner were beſet with hobgoblins, and part by means of 


* In the year 1764. 
greaſe 
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greaſe and meal conſolidated i into paſte: he could hardly fail to 
be ſtruck with the appearance; and I queſtion, whether the fea- 
tures even of Heraclitus himſelf, or of the younger Cato, would 
not relax a little upon the occaſion. For in this abſurd imitation 
of nature, we have likeneſs coupled with diſſimilitude, and ima- 
ginary grace with real deformity, and inconvenience ſought after 
with eagerneſs, and at conſiderable expence. Vet! in theſe faſhions 
they who are accuſtomed to them do not perceive any thing ri- 
diculous. Nay, were we to ſee a fine lady dreſſed according to 
the mode ſtill extant in ſome old pictures, with her treſſes all 
hanging about her eyes, in diſtin and equal portions, like a 
bunch of candles, and tyiſted 3 into 4 hundred ſtrange curls, we 
| ſhould certainly think her a laughable phenomenon ; though the 
ſame object two centuries ago would have been gazed at with ad- 
miration and delight. There are few incongruities to which cu- 
Aom will not reconcile us“. Nay, ſo wonderfully ductile is the 
taſte of ſome pope, Wat, in the various revolutions of faſhion, 


4 they 


In the age of James the. Firſt, when faſhion had conlecrated the Pun and 
Paronomaſia, the hearers of a quibbling preacher, were, I doubt not, both atten- 
tive and ſerious; as the univerſal prevalence of witticiſm, even on ſolemn occa- 

ſions, would almoſt annihilate its ludicrous effect. But i it may be doubted, whe- 
ther any audience in Great Britain would now maintain their gravity, if they N 
were to be entertained with ſuch a ſermon, as Sulton's Caution for the Credulous ; 
from which, for the reader's amuſement, I tranſcribe the following paſſages : — 
% Here I have undertaken one who hath overtaken many, a Machiavillian, (or ra- 
« ther. a matchleſs villian), one that profeſſeth himſelf to be a friend, when he is 
« indeed a fend. — — His greateſt amity is but diſſembled enmity. — His Ave threat- 
* ens ave; and therefore liſten not to his treacherous Ave, but hearken unto 
% Solomon's Cave; and though he ſpeaketh favourably, believe him not. — 
0 Though I call him but a plain flatterer, (for I mean to deal very f/ainly with 
* him), ſome compare him to a devil. If he be one, theſe words of Solomon 


« are a ſpell to expel this devil. — IWring not my words, to wrong my 2 
«c 
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they find the ſame thing charming while in vogue, which when 
obſolete is altogether fright/ul. Incongruity, therefore, in 
order to be ludicrous, mult be in ſome meaſure uncommon, 

To this it will be objected, that thoſe ludicrous paſſages in 
books, that have been many times laughed at by the ſame per- 
ſon, do not entirely loſe their effect by the frequency of their ap- 
pearance, But many circumſtances concur to perpetuate the a- 
greeable effect of thoſe paſſages. We forget them in the intervals 
of reading, and thus they often become almoſt new to us ; — 
when we read them a ſecond or third time, the remembrance of 
the former emotion may ſerve to heighten the preſent; — when 
we read them in company, or hear them read, our emotions are 
enforced by ſympathy ; — and all this while the wit or humour 
remains the ſame, unimpaired and unaffected by accidental aſſo- 
ciations, Whereas, on the other hand, there are many cir- 
cumſtances that tend in time to obliterate, or at leaſt to ſoften, 
what at firſt might ſeem ridiculous in modes of converſation or 
dreſs. For things are not always agreeable or diſagreeable in pro- 
portion to their intrinſic beauty or deformity; much will depend 
on extraneous and accidental connections: and, as men who live 
in ſociety do daily acquire new companions, by whom their man- 
ners are in ſome degree tinctured; ſo whatever is driven about in 
the tide of human affairs is daily made a part of ſome new aſ- 
ſemblage, and daily contracts new qualities from thoſe things that 
chance aſſociates with it. A vaſt periwig is in itſelf perhaps 
ſomewhat ridiculous; but the perſon who wears it may be a ve- 


«© go not about to crucifie the ſons, but the ſins of men. — Some flatter a man 
& for their own private benefit : — this man's heart thou haſt in thy pocket ; for 
„if thou find in thy purſe to give him preſently, he will ind in his heart to love 
* thee everlaſtingly.” A Caution for the Credulous. By Edu. Sulton, Preacher. 
quarts. pp. 44+ Aberdeen printed, 1629. Edinburgh reprinted, 1696. | 
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nerable character. Theſe two objects, being conſtantly united, 
derive new qualities from each other : — the wig may at firſt 
raiſe a ſmile at the expence of the wearer, but the wearer will at 
laſt render even his wig reſpectable. The fine lady may have a 
thouſand charms, every one of which is more than ſufficient to 
make us fond of the little irregularities of her temper, and much 
more to reconcile us to any awkward diſpoſition of her ringlets or 
apparel. And the fine gentleman, whoſe hair in its economy ſo 
little reſembles that of Milton's Adam *, may be, what no un- 
gracefulneſs of ſhape or feature will ever expoſe to ridicule, a 
faithful friend, a valiant ſoldier,” an agreeable companion, or a 
dutiful ſon. —— Our natural love of ſociety, the various and 
ſubſtantial pleaſures we derive from that ſource, and our prone- 
neſs to imitation, not to mention the power of cuſtom, ſoon re- 
concile us to the manners of thoſe with whom we live; and 
therefore cannot fail to recommend their external appearance, 
All the nations m Europe, and perhaps all the nations on earth, 
are, in ſome. particulars of dreſs or deportment, mutually ridi- 
culous to one another; and to the vulgar of each nation, or to 
thoſe who have never been from home, nor converſed with ſtran- 
gers, the peculiarities of foreign behaviour are moſt apt to ap- 
pear ludicrous. Perſons who, by travel or extenſive acquaint- 
ance, are become familiar with foreign manners, ſee nothing ri- 
diculous in them: and it is therefore reaſonable, that a diſpoſi- 
tion to laugh at the dreſs and geſtures of a ſtranger (provided 
theſe be unaffected on his part) ſhould be taken for a mark of 
ruſticity, as well as of ill-nature. Tragedies written in rhime, or 
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— hyacinthin locks 
Round FREY his parted forelock manly hung | 
/ CG but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. Paradiſe Loft, book 4. 
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pronounced in Recitative, may be thought ridiculous, when one 
has ſeen but little of them; but it is eaſy to give a reaſon why 
they ſhould be highly and ſeriouſly intereſting in France and J. 
taly. That cannot be ludicrous, that muſt, on the contrary, be 
the object of admiration, to which we have been accuſtomed to 
annex ideas of feſtivity and leiſure, of beauty and magnificence, 
which we have always heard ſpoken of as a matter of univer- 
ſal concern, and with which from our infancy we have been ac- | 
quainted, 
May we not, then, fet it down, ASA chan of, Ludicrous ab- 
fardity, that it is in ſome degree new and ſurpriſing? Witticiſms 
that appear to be ſtudied give offence, inſtead of entertainment : 
and nothing ſets off a merry tale to ſo great advantage as an un- 
promiſing ſimplicity of ſtyle and manner. By virtue of this ne- 
gative accompliſhment, men of moderate talents have been known 
to contribute more to the mirth of the company, than thoſe could 
ever do, who, with ſuperior powers of genius, were more artful 
in their language, and more animated in their pronunciation, 
Conciſeneſs, too, when we intend a laughable concluſion, is an 
eſſential requiſite in telling a ſtory; nor ſhould any man attempt 
to be diffuſe in humorous narrative, but he whoſe wit and -elo- 
quence are very great. A joke is always the worſe for being ex- 
pected : the longer it is with-held after we are made to. look for 
it, the more will its volatile ſpirit loſe by evaporation. /- The 
greateſt maſterpieces in ludicrous writing would become inſipid, 
if too frequently peruſed; decies repetita placebit is a character 
. that belongs to. few of them : and I believe every admirer of Cer- 
vantes and Fielding would purchaſe at a conſiderable price the 
_ pleaſure of reading Tom Jones and Don Quixote for the firſt time. 
It is true, a good comedy, well performed, may entertain the 
| fame perſon for many ſucceſſive evenings; but ſome varieties are 
always expected, and do n take e in each new repre- 
| | ſentation; 
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ſentation; and though the wit and the buſineſs of every ſcene 
ſhould come at laſt to be diſtinctly remembered, there will ſtill be 
ſomething in the art of the player, which one would wiſh to ſee 
repeated, 

II. But as every W incongruity is not ludicrous, we waſt 
purſue our ſpeculations a little further. 

1, A more ſtriking abſurdity there is not in the whole aniverſe, 
than a vitious man. His frame and faculties are human : his 
moral nature, originally inclined to rectitude, is ſadly perverted, 
and applied to purpoſes not leſs unſuitable to humanity, than 
dancing is to a bear, or a ſword and ſnuff-box to a monkey. He 
judges of things, not by their proper ſtandard, nor as they are 
in themſelves, but as they appear through the medium of his own 
variable and artificial appetites ; as the clown is ſaid to have ap- 
plied his candle to the ſun-dial to fee how the night went. He 
overlooks and loſes real good, in order to attain that of which he 
knows not whether it be good, or whether it be attainable; like 
the dog in the fable, loſing the ſubſtance by catching at a ſha- 
dow. He [juſtifies his conduct to his own mind, by arguments 
whereof he ſees the fallacy ; like the thief endeavouring to enrich 
himſelf by ſtealing out of his own pocket, He purpoſes to take 
up and reform, 'whenever his appetites are fully gratified ; like 
the ruſtic, whoſe plan was, to wait till the water of the river 
ſhould run by, and then paſs over dry-ſhod. He attempts what 
is beyond his reach, and is ruined by the attempt; like the frog 
that burſt by endeavouring to blow herſelf up to the ſize of an 
ox, — In a word, more blunders and abſurdities, than ever 
the imitators of Eſop aſcribed to the beaſts, er Joe Millar to the 
Scots and Iriſh, might eaſily be traced out in the conduct of the 

wicked man. And yet Vice, however it may ferpriſe by its no- 
| velty or enormity, is by no means an object of laughter, even to 
thoſe who perceive in it all the abſurdities I have ſpecified. We 

| + O 2 n pity, 
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pity, and in ſome caſes we abhor, the perpetrator; but our mind 
muſt be depraved like his own, if we laugh at him. 

But can pity, abhorrence, and riſibility, be excited by the 
{fame object, and at the ſame time? Can the painful paſſions of 
hatred and horror, and the pleaſurable feeling that accompanies 
laughter, exiſt at one and the ſame inſtant in a well-informed 
mind? Can that amuſe and delight us by its abſurdity, which 
our moral principle, armed with the authority of Heaven, de- 
clares to be ſhameful, and worthy of puniſhment? It is impoſ- 
fible : emotions, fo different in their nature, and ſo unequal in 
power, cannot dwell together; the weaker: muſt give place to the 
ſtronger. And which is the weaker ? — moral diſapprobation, 
or the ludicrous ſentiment ? Are the pleaſures of wit and hu- 


mour a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the pangs of a wounded ſpirit ? 


Are a jeſt and a generous action equally reſpectable? In affliction, 
in ſickneſs, at the hour of death, which is the better comforter, 
an approving conſcience, or a buffoon? — the remembrance of a 
well-ſpent life, or of our connections with a witty ſociety ? — 
The glow-worm and the ſun are not lefs ſuſceptible of compari- 
{on. — It would ſeem. then, that thoſe abſurdities in ourſelves or 
others, which provoke the diſapprobation of the moral faculty, 
cannot be ludicrous ; becauſe in a ſound mind they give riſe to 
emotions inconfiſtent with, and far more ark than, that 
whereof laughter is the outward indication. 

But what do you ſay of thoſe Comedies and Satires, which be 
us out of conceit with our vices, by expoſing them to laughter? 
Such performances, furely cannot be all unnatural ; and if 
they are not, may not vice be made a ludicrous object? — Our 
follies, and vices of leſs enormity, may, I grant, be exhibited in 
very laughable colours; and if we can be prevailed on to fee 
them in a ridiculous light, that is, both to laugh at and to debe 
them, our reformation may be preſumed to be in ſome forward- 


neſs : 
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neſs: and hence the utility of ridicule, as an inſtrument of moral 
culture. — But if we only laugh at our faults, without 46% Ying 


them, that is, if they appear ludicrous only, and not ridiculous, 
it is to be feared, that we ſhall be more inclined to love than to 


hate them: and hence the imperfection of thoſe writings, in 
which human follies are made the ſubje of mere pleaſantry and 
amuſement. — I cannot admit, that to a ſound mind undiſguiſed 
immorality can ever ceaſe to be diſguſtful ; though I allow, that 
the guilty perſon may poſſeſs qualities ſufficient to render him a- 
greeable upon the whole. This indeed happens too often in life; 
and it is this that makes bad company ſo fatally enſnaring. This 
too, the Comic Muſe, laying aſide the character of a moraliſt, 
and aſſuming that of a pimp, has too often introduced upon the 
ſtage. But, however profligate a poet may be, we are not to 
ſuppoſe, that downright wickedneſs can ever in itſelf be a laugh- 
able object to any decent aflembly of rational beings. The Pro- 
vked Miſe, the Old Bachelor, the Beggar's Opera, are dangerous 
plays no doubt, and ſcandalouſly immoral ; but it is the wit and 
the humour, not the villany, of Brute, Belmour, and Macheath, 
that makes the audience merry; and Vanburgh, Congreve, and 
Gay, are blameable, not becauſe. they have made beaſtlineſs, 
robbery, lying, and adultery, ludicrous, (for that I believe was. 
not in their power), but becauſe they adorn their reſpective re- 
probates with engaging qualities to ſeduce others into imitation. 
— But may not criminal adventures be ſo diſguiſed and miſre- 
preſented, as to extort a {mile even from a man- of good princi- 
ples ? This may be, no doubt; for, as the forms of falſehood 
are infinite, it is not eaſy to ſay, how many ſtrange things may be 
affected by miſrepreſentation. While the moral faculty is inactive 
or neuter, the ludicrous ſentiment may operate; but to have a juſt 
ſenſe of the enormity of a crime, and at the ſame time to laugh 


at it, ſeems impoſſible, or at leaſt unnatural : — and therefore, 
| we 
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we may venture to repeat, that moral diſapprobation is a more 
powerful emotion than laughter; and conſequently, that both, 
as their natures are inconſiſtent, cannot at the ſame time prevail 
in a well-informed mind. They are fools who laugh at ſin;“ 
L and, whatever may be the practice of profligates, or of good 
men under the influence of a temporary infatuation, the common 
feelings of mankind do not warrant ſo groſs an impropriety. 
As to Satire, we muſt obſerve, that it is of two ſorts, the Co- 
mic and the Serious; that human foibles are the proper objects 
of the former, and vices and crimes of the latter; and that it 
ought to be the aim of the ſatiriſt to make thoſe ridiculous, and 
theſe deteſtable. I know not how it comes to paſs, that the Co- 
mic Satire ſhould be ſo much in vogue ; but I find that the gene- 
rality of critics are all for the moderation and ſmiling graces of 
the courtly Horace, and exclaim againſt the vehemence and vin- 
dictive zeal of the unmannerly Juvenal. They may as well 
blame Sophocles for not adopting che ſtyle of Ariſtophanes, and 
infiſt that Cieero ſhould have arraigned Verres in the language 
of Anacreon, Nor do Horace and Juvenal admit of compariſon 
in this reſpet * ; any more than a chapter of the Tale of a Tub 
can be compared with one of. the Saturday papers in the Specta- 
tor. Theſe poets had different views, and took different ſub- 
jects; and therefore 1 it was right that there ſhould be a difference 
in their manner of writing. Had Juvenal made a jeſt of the 
crimes of his contemporaries, all the world would have called 
him a bad writer and a bad man. And had Horace, with the 
ſeverity of Juvenal, attacked the impertinence of coxcombs, the 


— 


* Nor indeed in any reſpect. Different in their views, and in their ſubjects, 
they differ no leſs in ſtyle. That of Horace (in his ſatires) is indeed ſuperlatively 
elegant, but eaſy, familiar, and apparently artleſs. The ſtyle of Juvenal is elabo- 
rate, harmonious, vehement, poetical, and often ſublime, 


pedantry 
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pedantry of the "Og the faſtidiouſneſs of luxury, and the fol- 
ly of avarice, he would have proved himſelf ignorant of the na- 
ture of things, and even of — of his own precept : 


Adfit 


Regula, peccatis quæ pænas irroget æquas, 
Ne ſcutica dignum horribili ſectere flagello *. 


That neither Horace nor Juvenal ever endeavoured to make us 
laugh at crimes, I will not affirm; but for every indiſcretion of 
this: kind they are to be — polo! not imitated, And this is 
not the general character of their ſatire. Horace laughed at the 
follies and foibles of mankind ; ſo far he did well. But Juve- 
nal (if his indecencies had died with himſelf) might, as a mo- 
ral ſatiriſt, be ſaid to have done better. Fired with honeſt 
indignation at the unexampled degeneracy of his age; and, diſ- 
daining that tameneſs of expreſſion and ſervility of ſentiment, 
which in ſome caſes are infallible marks. of a daſtardly ſoul, he 
dragged Vice from the bower of pleaſure and from the throne 
of empire, and exhibited her to the world, not in a ludicrous 
attitude, but in her genuine form; a form of ſuch loathſome 
uglineſs, and hadeous diſtortion, 25 cannot be viewed without 
horror. | 

We repeat therefore, that wickedneſs is no object of laughter; 
the diſapprobation of conſcience, and the ludicrous ſentiment, 
being emotions inconſiſtent in their nature, and very unequal in 
power. In fact, the latter emotion is generally weak, and never 


% a” 


* Let rules be ard that may our rage contain, 
And puniſh faults with a proportion'd pain: 
And do not flay him, who deſerves alone | 
A. whipping for the fault that. he has done. 
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ſhould be ſtrong; while the former in every mind ought to be, 
and in every ſound mind is, the moſt powerful principle of the 
human conſtitution. 
2. Further: When ſacred things are profaned by meanneſs of 
allufion and language, the incongruity will not force a ſmile from 
a well-diſpoſed perſon, except it ſurpriſe him in an unguarded 
moment. I could quote, from Blackmore and Rutherford, 
thoughts as incongruous as any that ever diſgraced literature, but 
which are too ſhocking to raiſe any other emotions than horror 
and indignation. From an author far more reſpectable I ſhall give 


one inſtance, to ſhow how debaſing 1 it is, even to a great e 
to become # a flatterer. | 


Falfe heroes, made by flattery ſo, 
Heaven can ſtrike out, like ſparkles, at a blow ; 
But, ere a prince is to perfection brought, 

He coſts Omnipotence a ſecond * : 

With toil and fweat, | | 

With hardening cold and farting babe. 

The Cyclops did their work repeat, 

Before th impenetrable ſhield was wrought, Se. * 


Anger too is generally, while it laſts, a id againſt 
riſible impreſſions; ; whence great laughers are ſuppoſed to be 
good-natured. While all England laughed at the heroes of the 

Dunciad, Colley Cibber and. his brethren were, I dare ſay, per- 
fectly ſerious. 2 And if the gravity of Edmund Curll was over- 
come by that © account of his poiſoning,” which no other per- 
ſon's gravity could ever withſtand, he muſt have poſſeſſed a great 
deal of philoſophy or of inſenſibility. Socrates, in the Athenian 
theatre, joining in the * that Ariſtophanes had e againſt 


* Dryden's Threnodia Avguſtalis. | 
I 0 | | him, 
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him, is ſpoken of by old authors as a ſingular inſtance of ſelt- 
command: which I mention, not with a view to compare the 
ſage with the bookſeller, but to ſhow, that anger and laughter 
were ſuppoſed to have the ſame influence on each other two thou- 
ſand Vears 80, Which they are found to have at this preſent 
time. N 
3. Even pity alone is, for the voſt part, of power ſufficient to 
controul riſibility. To one who could diveſt himſelf of that af- 
fection, a wooden leg might perhaps appear ludicrous ; from the 
ſtriking contraſt of incongruity and fimilitude ; — and in fact we 
find that Butler has made both himſelf and his readers merry 
with an implement of this ſort that pertained to the expert Crow- 
dero ; and that Smollet has taken the ſame freedom, for the 
fame purpoſe, with his friend Lieutenant Hatchway. But he 
who forgets humanity ſo far, as to ſmile at ſuch a memorial of 
misfortune in a hving perſon, will be blamed by every good man, 
We expect, becauſe from experience we know it is natural, that 
pity ſhould prevail over the ludicrous emotion. 

Many a Scotch Preſbyterian (ſays Hutcheſon, in his Reflec- 
« tions upon Laughter) has been put to it to preſerve his gravity, 
" upon hearing the application of Seripture made by his coun- 
* tryman Dr Pitcairn, as he obſerved a croud in the ſtreets a- 
„ bout a maſon, who had fallen along with his ſcaffold, and 
«< was overwhelmed with the ruins of the chimney which he had 
been building, and which fell immediately after the fall of 
the poor maſon: Bleſſed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
« for they reſt from their labours, and their works follow them.” 
— For the honour of the learned phyſician s memory, I hope the 
ſtory is not true. Such wantonneſs of impiety, and ſuch bar- 
barity of inſult, is no object of laughter, but of horror. And I 
confeſs,” I ſhould have no good opinion of any 5 or 
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of any perſon, who could find it difficult to n, his gravity 
on hearing it told. ö 

4. Fear is a paſſion, which would I think on almoſt any occa- 
fon repreſs laughter. To conceal one's fear, one might feign a 
laugh; and any paſſion in extreme may produce a ſimilar con- 
vulſion : but nobody laughs at that which makes him ſeriouſly 
afraid, however incongruous its appearance may be. A friend 
of mine dreamed that he ſaw the devil, and. awoke in a great 
fright. He deſcribed. the phantaſm very minutely; and ſure a 
more ridiculous. one was never imagined ; but, inſtead. of laugh- 
ter, his countenance betrayed every ſymptom. of horror; for the 
dream had made a ſtrong impreſſion, nor could he for many 
months think of it without uneaſineſs.. It is ſtrange, that the 
common people, who. are ſo. much afraid of the. devil, ſhould 
fancy him to. be of a ludicrous. figure, with horns, a tail, and 
cloven feet, united to the human form. Sir Thomas Brown, 
with no little plauſibility, derives. this. conceit from the Rab- 
bins K. But the Romans, from their aſcribing unaccountable 
fear to the agency of Pan, whoſe ſuppoſed figure was the ſame, 
appear to have been poſſeſſed with a ſimilar ſuperſtition, in what- 
ever way they came by it. Satyrs, however, were believed to 
be merry beings ; always piping and dancing, and. friſking a- 
bout, cracking their jokes, and throwing themſelves into antic 
attitudes; and indeed when they are introduced in a picture, 
| they generally convey ſomewhat of a ludicrous impreſſion, as. the 
fight of ſuch an animal, ſuppoſed to be n could hardly 
fail to do. 

III. Good- breeding lays many reſtraints upon yy ghter, 4 
upon all other emotions that diſplay themſelves externally. And: 
this leads me to ſpeak of thoſe refinements, ; in wit and humem, 8 


* Pſcudodoxia | Epidemics, book 5. chap. 23. 3 
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which take place in ſociety, according as mankind improve in 
polite behaviour, 

Lord Froth, in the play called the Double Dealer *, and Lord 
Cheſterfield, in a book of letters which ſome think might have 
borne the ſame appellation, declaim vehemently againſt hugh- 
ter : — © there is nothing more unbecoming a perſon of quality, 
* than to laugh; tis ſuch a vulgar thing; every body can 
laugh.“ Influenced by a doctrine of ſo high authority, many 
of my readers may, I am afraid, have been inclined to think 
hardly of me, for analyſing vulgar witticiſms, and inquiring into 
the nature of a phenomenon, which can no longer ſhow its face 
in genteel company. And therefore it may be proper for me to 
ſay a word or two in defence, firſt of n and ſecondly of my 
ſubject. 

In behalf of pan I can ty plead, 'that Laughter, however 
unfaſhionable, 1s a real and a natural expreſſion of a certain hu- 
man emotion, or inward feeling ; and has been ſo, for any thing 
I know to the contrary, ever ſince the days of Adam; that 

therefore it is as liable to the cognizance of philoſophy, as any 
other natural fact; and that we are to judge of it, rather from 
its unreſtrained energies, than from the appearances it may aſ- 
ſume under the control of affectation or delicacy. The foot of a 
Chineſe beauty is whiter, no doubt, and prettier, than that of a 
Scotch highlander ; yet I would adviſe thoſe who are curious to 
know the parts and proportions of that limb, to contemplate the 
clown rather than the lady. To be maſter of one's own tem per, 
is a moſt defirable thing; and much more pleaſant it is, to live 
with ſuch as are ſo, than among thoſe who, without caution or 
diſguiſe, ſpeak, and look, and act, according to the impulſe of 
paſſion : but the ** who would analyſe anger, pride, 


* AQ Kant d o Sund a 1 
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jealouſy, or any other violent emotion, will do well to take its 
phenomena rather from the latter than from the former. Juſt ſo, 
in tracing out the cauſe of laughter, I did not think it neceſſary 
or expedient to confine my obſervation to thoſe pleaſantries which 
the ſentimental critic would honour with a ſimper: it ſuited my 
purpoſe better to attend ro examples, which, whether really 
laughed at or no, the generality of mankind would acknowledge 
to be laughable. | 

That all men are not equally inclined to laughter ; and that 
ſome may be found, who rarely indulge in it themſelves, and 
actually diſlike it in others, cannot be denied. But they are 
greatly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe this character to be the effect of 
good- breeding, or peculiar to high life. In the cottage yau will 
find it, as well as in the drawing room. Nor is profuſe laughter 
peculiar to low life: it is a weakneſs incident to all ſtations ; 
though I believe, that among the wiſer 2285 both of clowns and 
of quality, it may be leſs common. 

But the preſent inquiry does not ſo much regard laughter it- 
felf, as that pleaſurable emotion or ſentiment, whereof laugh- 
ter is the outward fign, and which may be intenſely felt by thoſe 
who do not laugh at all; even as the perſon who never weeps 
may yet be very whder- Hearted: Nay as the keeneſt and moſt ra- 
tional forrow is not the moſt apt to expreſs itſelf in tears; fo 
the moſt admirable performances i in wit and humour are not 
perhaps the moſt laughable; admiration being one of thoſe 
powerful emotions that occaſtonally engroſs the whole ſoul, and 
ſuſpend the exerciſe of its faculties, — And therefore, whatever 
zudgement the reader may have formed concerning the lawful- 
' neſs, expediency, or propriety, of this vifible and audible con- 
vulſion called Laughter; my account of the caufe of that inter- 
nal emotion which generally gives. riſe to it, may be allowed to 
be pardonable, if it ſhall be found to be juſt. Nor does Lord 

Cheſterfield, 
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Cheſterfield, as I remember, object to this emotion, nor to a 
ſmile as the outward expreſſion of it, ſo long as the ſaid ſmile is 
not ſuffered to degenerate into an open laugh. TT 

Good-breeding is the art of pleaſing thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe. Now we cannot pleaſe others, if we either ſhow them 
what is unpleaſing in ourſelves, or give them reaſon to think 
that we perceive what is unpleaſing in them. Every emotion, 
therefore, that would naturally arife from bad qualities in us, 
or from the view of them in others, and all thoſe emotions in 
general which our company may think too violent, and cannot 
ſympathiſe with, nor partake in, good- breeding requires that we 
ſuppreſs. Laughter, which 1s either too profuſe or too obſtrepe- 
rous, is an emotion of this kind : and therefore, a man of breed- 
ing will be careful not to laugh much longer, or much oftener 
than others; nor to laugh at all, except where it is probable, 
that the jeſt may be equally reliſhed by the company, — Theſe, 
and other reſtraints peculiar to poliſhed life, have, by ſome wri- 
ters, been repreſented as productive of fraud, hypocriſy, and a 
thouſand other crimes, from which the honeſt, open, undeſign- 
ing favage is ſuppoſed to be entirely free. But, were this a fit 
place for ſtating the compariſon, we could eaſily prove, that the 
reſtraints of good-breeding render ſociety comfortable, and, by 
ſuppreſſing the outward energy of intemperate paſſions, tend 
not a little to ſuppreſs . thoſe paſſions themſelves : while the un- 
bridled liberty of ſavage life gives full play to every turbulent e- 
motion, keeps, the mind in continual uproar, and diſqualifies it. 
for thoſe improvements and calm delights, that * from the 
exerciſe of the rational and moral faculties, 

But to return, The more we are accuſtomed to any et of 
| objects, the greater delicacy of diſcernment we acquire in com- 


paring them together, and eſtimating their degree of excellence. | 


By ſtudying many pictures one may Na a ler of painting; 
| IL 
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by attending to the ornaments and proportions of many build- 
ings, one acquires a taſte in architecture; by practiſing muſic, 
we improve our ſenſe of harmony ; by reading many poems, we 
learn to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. In like manner, by 
being converſant in works of wit and humour, and by joining 
in polite converſation, we refine our taſte in ridicule, and come 
to undervalue thoſe homelier jokes that entertain the yulgar, 
What improves individuals will in time improve nations. Plau- 
tus abounds in pleaſantries that were the delight of his own and 
of the following age, but which, at the diſtance of one hundred 
and fifty years, Horace ſcruples not to cenſure for their inurba- 
nity *. And we find not a few even in Shakeſpeare (notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſuperiority of his genius) at which a critic 
of theſe days would be leſs inclined to laugh, than to ſhake his 
head. Nay in the time of Charles the Second, many things 
paſſed upon the Engliſh ſtage for excellent humour, which 
would now be intolerable. — And thus it is, that we are enabled 
to judge of the politeneſs of nations, from the delicacy of their 
Comic writers ; and of the breeding and literature of indivi- 
dual men, from. their turn of humour, from their favourite Jokes 
and ſtories, and from the very ſound, duration, and frequency, 
of their laughter. | 

The converſation of the common people, though not ſo 
ſmooth, nor fo pleaſing, as that of the better ſort, has more of 
the wildneſs and ſtrong expreſſion of nature. The common peo- 
ple ſpeak and look what they think, bluſter and threaten when 
they are angry, affect no ſympathies which they do not feel, and 
when offended are at no pains to conceal their diſſatisfaction. 
They laugh when they perceive any thing ludicrous, without 
much deference to the ſentiments of their company; and, ha- 


+ Hor. Ar. Poet. verf. 270.— 275. 
ving 
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ving little reliſh for delicate humour, becauſe they have been 
but little uſed to it, they amuſe themſelves with ſuch pleaſantry 
as in the higher ranks of life would offend by its homelineſs, 
Yet may it be ludicrous notwithſtanding ? as thoſe paſſions in a 
clown or ſavage may be natural, which 1 in the polite world men 
are very careful to ſuppreſs. 

IV. Tropes and Figures introduce i into ſerious writing a variety 
of diſproportionate images; which however do not provoke 
laughter, when they are ſo contrived as to raiſe ſome other e- 
motion of greater authority. To illuſtrate this by examples ta- 


ken from every ſpecies of trope and figure, is not neceſſary, and 
would be tedious. I ſhall confine my remarks to the Similitude 


or Compariſon; which. is a very common figure, and contributes, 
more perhaps than any other, to render language emphatical, 
pictureſque, and affecting to the fancy. 

Exery Similitude implies two things; the idea to be illuſtrated, 

which I call the principal idea; and the object alluded to, for the 
purpoſe of illuſtration. Now if between theſe two there be a. 
conſiderable inequality; if the one be mean and the other digni- 
fied, or if the one be of much greater dignity than the other; 
there may be reaſon to apprehend (ſuppoſing our theory juſt) 
that, by their appearing in one aſſemblage, a mixture of rela- 
tion and contrariety may be produced, ſufficient to render the 
compariſon ludicrous; — of relation, ariſing from the likeneſs, 
— of contrariety, ariſing from the diſproportion, And that 
this is often the caſe, we have ſeen already. — But when Homer 
compares a great army to a flight of cranes, Hector to a rock, 
Ajax to an aſs, and Ulyſſes covered with leaves to a bit of live 
coal raked up among embers, the ſimilitudes, for all their incon- 
gruity, are quite ſerious ;, at leaſt they convey no Riſible impreſ- 
fion to a reader of taſte when peruſing the poem, By attending, 
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a little to chis matter, we ſhall perhaps be able to throw new light 
on our argument. 

Similitudes, ranged according to their connection with the 
preſent ſubject, are diſtinguiſhable into three claſſes. 1. One 
ſublime or dignified object may be likened to another that is 
more ſublime, or more dignified. 2. An object comparatively 
mean may be likened to one that is ſublime. 3. An object com- 
paratively ſublime may be likened to one that is mean. 

1, If one great or dignified object is likened to another that is 
greater or more dignified, as when Homer compares Achilles in 
arms to the moon, to a comet, to the ſun, and toa god ®, our 
admiration is evidently heightened, and the principal idea impro- 
ved, by the compariſon. But that which we greatly admire we 
ſeldom laugh at in any circumſtances, and perhaps never, when, 
together with admiration, it infuſes into the ſoul that ſweet and 
_ elevating aſtoniſhment which attends the perception of thoſe ob- 
jets or ideas that we denominate ſublime. The emotion infpi- 
red by the view of ſublimity is alſo in itſelf more powerful than 
that which gives riſe to laughter; at leaſt in all minds that are 
not weak by nature, nor depraved by habit, No perſon of a 
ſound mind ever laughed the firſt time he raiſed his eyes to con- 
template the. inſide of St Paul's cupola : nor, in performing any 
of the ſolemn offices of his function, would a judge, a magi- 
ſtrate, or a clergyman, be excuſed, if he were to give way to 
laughter, In vain would he plead, that his mind was at that 
moment ſtruck with a ludicrous conceit, or with the recollection 
of a merry ſtory : we ſhould ſay, that thoughts of a higher na- 
ture ought to have reſtrained him; — an idea which would not 
occur to us, if we were not conſcious of the natural ſabordina- 
tion of the riſible propenſity, — An object not abſolutely mean 


„ Tliad, xix. 
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is rendered ſublime in ſome degree, by aſſociation with a ſublime 
idea, A Pibroch *, which in every other country would appear a 
jumble of unmeaning ſounds, may communicate ſublime im- 
preſſions to a highlander of Scotland; not ſo much becauſe he un- 
derſtands its modulation, as becauſe it conveys to his mind the e- 
levating ideas of danger, and courage, and armies, and military 
ſervice. And let me take this opportunity to obſerve, that, in 
like manner, a thing not ludicrous in itſelf may occaſion laughter, 
when it conveys to the mind any ludicrous idea related to it by 
cuſtom, or by any other aſſociating principle. It can hardly be 
ſaid, that the braying of an aſs is in itſelf more ludicrous (though 
perhaps it may be more diſſonant) than the neigh of a horſe; 
yet one may be inclined to ſmile when one hears it, by its bring- 
ing to mind the other qualities of that ſluggiſh animal, with 
which the wags of both ancient and modern times have often 
made themſelves merry. And hence it is, that men of lively 
fancy, eſpecially if they have been accuſtomed to attend to the 
laughable ſide of things, are apt to ſmile at that in which others 
neither perceive, nor can imagine any thing ridiculous. | 

2. An object comparatively mean is often likened to one that is 
ſublime : in which-caſe-it-may require great addreſs in the poet 
to maintain the me of _ or Didactic compoſition, Simi- 


* A Pibrech | is a a ſpecies of rune -neculine, I think, to the highlands and weſtern 
iſles of Scotland. It is performed on a bagpipe, and differs totally from all other 
muſic. Its rhythm is fo irregular, and its notes, eſpecially in the quick move- 
ment, ſo mixed and huddled together, chat a ſtranger finds it almoſt impoſſible to 
reconcile his ear to it, ſo as to perceive its modulation. Some of, theſe Pibrochs, 
being intended to fepreſent a battle, begin with a grave motion reſembling a march 
then gradually quicken into the. onſet ; run off with noiſy confuſion, and turbu · 
lent rapidity, to imitate the conflict and purſuit z then ſwell into a few flouriſhes of 
triumphant joy; and perhaps cloſe with the wild and flow wailings of a funeral 
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| litudes of this kind, if very diſproportionate, are not to be ha- 
zarded, while the principal idea retains its primitive meanneſs. 
The poet muſt firſt employ all his powers of harmony and lan- 
guage, to adorn and dignify it, by intereſting the affections of 

his reader: a branch of the poetic art, which, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved *, is univerſal ; in its application, and may give 
life and pathos to mere deſcriptions of external nature, as well as 
to the moſt fublime efforts of the Epic or Tragic Muſe, _ 

In the art of conferring dignity upon objects comparatively 
mean, Virgil excels all poets whatever. By a tenderneſs of ſenti- 
ment irreſiſtibly captivating ; by a perpetual ſeries of the moſt 
pleaſing, pictureſque, and romantic imagery ; by the moſt affect- 
ing digreſſions; and by a propriety, beauty, and ſweetneſs of 
language, peculiar to himſelf, and unattainable by all others; he 
makes his way to the heart of his readers, whatever be the ſub- 
jet : and ſo prepares them for alluſions and ſimilitudes, which in 


the hand of an ordinary poet might appear-even ridiculouſly in- 
adequate; but which, by his management, give an air of gran- 


deur to the meaneſt things deſcribed in his divine Georgic. The 
very mouſe chat undermines. the threſhing- floor, he renders an 


animal of importance. For his bees we are intereſted, as for a 
commonwealth of reaſonable creatures. He compares them in 


one place to the Cyclops forging thunder. Yet, inadequate and 
even ludicrous as the compariſon muſt appear when it is thus 
mentioned, it has no ſuch effect as it appears in the poem. The 
reader is already ſo prepoſſeſſed and elevated with thoſe ideas. of 
dignity that adorn the ſubject, that he is more diſpaſed to Amir, 
than to laugh or cavil. 

Mr John Philips had a 885 ts in thi Mock-Heroic, bur 
was not equally fortunate i in ſerious poetry. In his Oder, he en- 


* Efay on Poetry and Muſic, part 1, chap. 3. 8 
deavours, 
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deavours, in imitation of Virgil, to raiſe the fubject by ſublime 
alluſions; but is apt to bring them. in too abruptly, and before 
he has given ſufficient importance to the principal idea. Nor has 
he any pretenſions to that ſweetneſs and melody of ſtyle, which 
intoxicate the readers of the Mantuan poet, and prepare them for 
any impreſſion he is pleaſed to convey. And herice the language 

of Philips often takes the appearance of bombaſt; and ſome of 
his compariſons, inſtead of raiſing admiration by their- greatneſs, 
tend ai to n a ſmile we their incon — 


3 The ke 8 FI form 

Delectable the witleſs fwain beguiles, | 
Till, with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe, 
He taſtes the bitter morſel, and rejects 
Diſreliſk'd. Not with leſs ſurpriſe, than when 
Embattled troops with flowing banners paſs 
Through flowery meads delighted, nor diſtruſt | 
The ſmiling furface ; whilſt the cavern'd ground, 

With grain incentive ſtored, by ſudden blaze 
Burſts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In fiery whirls ; full of victorious thoughts, 
Torn and diſmember'd, they aloft expire. 


Had Virgil been to dignify this ſurpriſe by a magnificent allu- 
ſion, he would, not have degraded the principal idea by low i- 
mages, (ike mo e by the words writhen mouth * and 


* This very writhen auth ems 0 be an allo 9 Vn & 5 tf 


At ſapor indicium faciet peat?) > fg et ora 
. Triftia tentantum ſenſu Porquebit amaror. 2 ii. 247. 
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—— but it is to a Fn of Virgil, where ſimplicity is more ſtudied than elevation. 
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ſpattering noiſe.) ; but would have employed all his art to raiſe it 
to ſuch elevation as might make the diſproportionate greatneſs of 
the object alluded to leſs obſervable #. ——— Thomſon has imita- 
ted Virgil's manner with much better ſkill, in that beautiful paſ- 
ſage of his Autumn , too long for a quotation, where he com- 
pares a hive of bees ſuffocated with W to a _ . 
up by an earthquake. 

In the Mock- Epic, where ridicule! is W raiſed By exaggerating 
ſimilitudes, care is taken to introduce the pompous compariſon, 
while the principal idea appears in all its native inſignificance; ; 
and ſometimes the ridicule is heightened by a daſh of bombaſt, or 
by a trifling circumſtance mene ee introduced! in the middle 
of affected ſolemnity. 

But, in judging of ſimilitudes in all ſerious writing, it is ne- 
ceſſary to attend to the point of likeneſs on which the compariſon 
turns: for two things may reſemble each other in one particular, 
which in all others are very unlike; and therefore a ſimilitude 
may, to an inattentive reader, appear incongruous, which is real- 


+ In the third Georgie, Virgil; ſpeaking of the method of training ſteers to the 
plough and waggon, is at pains to dignify the ſubje& by elegant language ; but his- 
figures are appoſite, and not at all too lofty for the occaſion.:;. 


Tu quos 4 atque uſum formabis agreſtem ; 
Jam vitulos hortare, viamque inſiſte domandi, * Te | 
Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis ætas, cc. Fe 163. 


Dryden, in his tranſlation, wants to riſe to higher elegance by means of bolder f- 
gures, which, however, being ill choſen and ill- prepared, give a ludicrous air to 
the whole paſſage. He ſpeaks of ſending the calf to ſchool, of forming his mind 


with moral precepts, and TY him in M10 before he is * by 
had example. 


1 Autumn, verſ. 4b . 
* . 
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ly proper and adequate. Thoſe critics who blame Virgil for the 

ſimile of the Cyclops above mentioned, would do well to conſi- 

der, that, though there be no reſemblance between a bee and a 

huge one-eyed giant, in the fize and frame of their bodies, and as 

little between their reſpective employments and manufactures 7 

there may, however, be a reſemblance between them in other 

things. The eyclops are eager to have the thunderbolt forged; 

the bees may be as eager in their way to fill their cells with ho- 

ney : the art of thunder- making employs a number of hands, 

each of whom has his particular department; and this alſo holds 

true of bees employed in the buſineſs of the hive. Now it is on 6 
account of their ſimilarity in theſe two reſpects , that the poet 

compares them; and in theſe two reſpects they certainly may be 

compared. But I allow, that, in ſerious writing, a fimilitude of 

this kind. ought not to be attempted, but by an author of the very 

firſt rank; and therefore, though I vindicate Virgil, I think it 

extremely hazardous to imitate him, And I am aware of the 

truth of part of the following remark” of Pope, which 1 quote at 

length, (though ſome expreſſions in it do not perfectly coincide 

with the foregoing reaſonings), becauſe it ſeems to me to throw 

light on the preſent ſubject, The uſe of the grand ſtyle on 

* little ſubjects is not only ludicrous, but a ſort of tranſgreſſion 

* againſt the rules of proportion and mechanics: it is uſing a 

vaſt force to lift a feather. I believe it will be found a juſt 

obſervation, that the low actions of life cannot be put into a 

figurative ſtyle without being ridiculous; but things natural 

can. Metaphors raiſe the latter into dignity, as We ſee in the 

Georgies; but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lu- | | 
trin. I think this may very well: be accounted for: laughter 
implies cenſure; inanimate and irrational. beings are not objects 
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** of cenſure; and therefore they may be elevated as much as you 
pleaſe, arid no ridicule follows : but when rational beings are 
repreſented above their real character, it becomes ridiculous in 
art, becauſe it is vitious in morality. - The bees in Virgil, were 
they rational beings, would be ridiculous by having their ac- 
tions and manners repreſented on a level with creatures ſo ſupe- 
rior as men; fince it would imply folly or e. Weir are the 
proper objects of ridicule *,” 


z. A ſimilitude may imply an incongruous aſſemblage, whin 
an object comparatively ſublime is likened to one that is mean. 
Homer and Virgil compare heroes, not only to. beaſts, but even 
to things inanimate, without raiſing a ſmile by the contraſt; And 
the reaſon, as given already, is, that in theſe ſimilitudes there 
is ſomething which either takes off our attention from the incon- 
gruity, or raiſes within us an emotion more powerful than chis of 
laughter. N laces 

Firſt, the quality that e the . may be! in ak 
objects ſo adequate, fo fimilar, and fo ſtriking, as to take off our 
attention from the incongruity of the aſſemblage, or even to re- 
move from the compariſon, when attentively conſidered, . every 
incongruous appearance, Had Homer likened Paris to a horle, 
. becauſe he was good-natured and docile; Ajax to an aſs, becauſe 
he was dull; and Achilles to a lion, becauſe of his long yellow 
hair; the alluſions would probably have been ludicrous. But he 
likens Paris to a pampered horſe f, becauſe of his wantonneſs, 
ſwiftneſs, and luxurious life; Ajax to an aſs |, becauſe he is ſaid 
to have been as much ſuperior to the aſſault of the Trojans, as 
that animal is to the blows of children; ; and Achilles'to a lion ll 
on account of his ſtrength, fierceneſs, and impetuoſity, Hector 


* Pope's Poſtſcript to the Odyſſey, | 1 mad, vi. : 
+ Iliad, xi. 55 1 lad, xx 
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he compares to a rock tumbling from the top of a mountain *, 
becauſe while he moved he was irrefiſtible, and when he Mopped 
immoveable; qualities not more conſpicuous in the hero, than 
in the ſtone. Milton likens Satan to a whale ; not becauſe the 
one ſpouts ſalt water, as the other is vulgarly ſuppoſed to breathe 
out ſulphureous fire, but becauſe of his enormous ſize: and, to 
leſſen the incongruity, if any ſhould be ſuppoſed to remain, 
the poet is at Seat pains to raiſe our idea of the whale's . 
nitule: 


Him haply W on \ the Norway foam 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſkiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rhind, 
Moors * his ſide.— 


But, ſecondly, it may happen, even in * 2 poetry, that 
the com pared qualities ſhall preſent an incongruous aſſociation, to 
the diſadvantage of the principal idea. In this caſe, as there i is an 
oppoſition, of greatneſs i in the principal idea, and meanneſs in the 
object alluded to, it will be ſomewhat difficult to maintain true 
Epic dignity. It may, however, be done, by blending with the de- 
fcription of, the mean object ſome intereſting circumſtance, to take 
off the attention from the incongruity, and fix it on ſomething 
important or ſerious. Ulyſſes, going to ſleep, covered over with I 
leaves, after ſwimming out naked from a ſhipwreck, is compared 
by Homer to 2 bir of hve coal preſerved by a —— in a a heap 


of embers : ad Vere RAI "6 ee wa 
As they han ach t „ e! 
Remote from * in a foreſt wide, Le tet“ 
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Studious to ſave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd preſerves the ſeeds of fire ; 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lies, 

Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumber on his eyes K. 


This ſimile, when we attend to the point of likeneſs, will be 
found to have ſufficient propriety; - the reſemblance being obvious, 
between a man almoſt deprived of life, and a brand almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed; between the foliage that defends Ulyſſes from cold, 

and probably from death, during the night, and the embers that 
keep alive the ſeeds of fire: yet if dreſſed up, by. a genius like 
Butler, it might aſſume a ludicrous appearance, from the diſpro- 
portionate nature of the things compared, But Homer, with 
great delicacy, draws off the reader's attention to the peaſant's ſo- 
litary dwelling on the extremity of a frontier, where he had no 
neighbours to aſſiſt him in renewing his fire, if by any accident 
it ſhould go out. The poet 1s leſs delicate on another occaſion, 
when he likens the ſame hero, toſſing in his bed, and ſleepleſs 
through defire to be aven ged on the plunderers of his houſehold, 
to a man employed in broiling on a great fire a ſtomach full of 
fat and blood, and often turning It, becauſe he i is ümpatient 
« to have it roaſted f.“ This image is unpleaſing and deſpi- 
cable; and the compariſon muſt appear ridiculous to a modern 
reader: — though Boileau pleads, that the viand here mentioned 
was eſteemed a great delicacy by the ancients ; though Euſtathius 
ſeems to think, that a low ſimilitude might i in this place very well 
ſuit the beggarly condition of Ulyſſes; and though, in the opi- 
nion of Monſ. Dacier, the bag ſtuffed with fat and blood might, 
in Homer's days, conyey's religious, and conſequently an, im- 

portant, idea. | . : A 


* Odyſſ. lib. 5. + Odyff xx. 
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When the object alluded to is pleaſing in itſelf, and the de- 
ſcription elegant, we are apt to overlook the incongruity of a ſi- 
militude, even where the diſproportion is very great; the ludi- 
crous emotion being as it were ſuppreſſed by our admiration of 
the poetry, or the littleneſs of the object compenſated by its beau- 
ty, That famous paſlage in Virgil, where Amata, roaming up 
and down, from the agitation of her mind, and the impulſe of a 
demon, is compared to a top whipped about by boys, has been 
called fuſtian by ſome critics, and burleſque by others . In my 
opinion it is neither, The propriety in point of likeneſs is unde- 
niable. The obje alluded to, though in itſelf void of dignity, is 
however pleaſing; and receives elevation from the poetry, which 


Demetrius Phalereus obſerves, that © Elegance of language, by exciting ad- 
© miration, makes the ridiculous diſappear ;” and adds, that to expreſs a ludi- 
* crous ſentiment in fine language is like dreſſing an ape in fine cloaths. The 
« words of Sappho, (continues he), when Beauty is her theme, are ſweet and 
beautiful; as in her poems on Love, on Air, and on the Halcyon.. Indeed all 
© the beauties of language, and ſome of them of her own invention, are inter- 
* woven with Sappho's poetry. But the Ruſtic Bridegroom, and the Porter at 
« the Wedding, ſhe has ridiculed in a different ſtyle ; uſing very mean expreſſions, 
% and a choice of words leſs ſuitable to poetry than to proſe.“ Demet. Phal. 
I 166. 167. 168. —— An ape drefled in fine cloaths does not ceaſe to be ludi- 
crous : and in the Mock-Heroic poem, where the ſubject is contemptible or mean, 
great elegance, of even magnificence, of diction, may heighten the ridicule ; of 
which, the Lutrin, the Dunciad, the Rape of the Lock, and the Batye of the 
Frogs and Mice, abound in examples. But it is probable, that Demetrius is 
here ſpeaking of Burleſque, and that Sappho's poem on the wedding was of that 
character; — ſomething perhaps reſembling the Ballad, ſaid to be written by James I. 
King of Scotland, and commonly known by the name of Chrif”s Kirk on the Green. 
And it is true, that in Burleſque writing, as diſtinguiſhed from the Mock-Heroic, 
vulgarity of expreſſion is almoſt indiſpenſable, See above, chap. 2. ſect. iv. 9. 
10. 14, N 
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is finrſhed in Virgil's beſt manner, and is indeed highly pictureſque, 
and very beautiful *. 

What has been ſaid on the ſubject of Similitudes, when applied 
to the preſent purpoſe, amounts to this: Incongruity does not 
«© appear ludicrous, when it is ſo qualified, or circumſtanced, as 
** to raiſe in the mind ſome emotion more eie than that of 
Laugghter.“ 

V. If, then, it be aſked, WHAT IS THAT QUALITY IN 
THINGS, WHICH MAKES THEM PROVOKE THAT PLEASING 
EMOTION OR SENTIMENT WHEREOF LAUGHTER IS THE Ex- 
TERNAL SIGN? I anſwer, IT IS AN UNCOMMON MIXTURE or 
RELATION AND CONTRARIETY, EXHIBLTED, OR SUPPOSED 
TO BE UNITED, IN THE SAME ASSEMBLAGE, If again it be 
aſked, WHETHER SUCH A MIXTURE WILL ALWAYS PROVOKE 
LAUGHTER? my anſwer is, IT WILL ALWAYS, OR FOR THE 
MOST PART, EXCITE THE RISIBLE EMOTION, UNLESS WHEN 
THE PERCEPTION OF IT 18 ATTENDED WITH SOME OTHER 
EMOTION OF GREATER AUTHORITY. - | 
It cannot be expected, that I ſhould give a complits liſt of 
thoſe emotions that do commonly, in a ſound mind, bear down 
this ludicrous emotion. Several of them have been ſpecified i in 
the courſe of this inquiry. We have ſeen, from the examples gi- 
ven, that moral diſapprobation, pity, fear, diſguſt, admiration, 
are among the number; to which every perſon, who attends to 


NET if 


* Ceu quondam torte volitans ſub: verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum, 
Intenti ludo exercent; ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis: ſtupet inſcia ſupra. 
Impubeſque manus, mirata valubile buxum. 1 
Dant animos plagz, &c. Eneid, v. 378. 
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what paſſes in his own mind, may perhaps be able to add ſeveral 
others. 

I Iam well aware, that che comparative ſtrength of our ſeveral 
emotions is not the ſame in each individual, In ſome the more 
ſerious affections are ſo prevalent, that the riſible diſpoſition ope- 
rates but ſeldom, and with a feeble impulſe : in ſome, the latter 
predominates ſo much, that the others are ſcarce able to counter- 
act its energy. It is hardly poſſible to arrive at principles ſo com- 
prehenſive as to include the peculiarities of every individual. 
Theſe are ſometimes ſo inconſiſtent with the general law of the 
ſpecies, that they may be conſidered as deviations from the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, In tracing Sentimental Laughter to its firſt 
principles, I have examined it, only as it is found to operate, for 
the moſt part, in the generality of mankind. 


F iy 


An attempt to account for the ſuperiority of the mo- 


derns in Ludicrous Writing; 


T ſeems to be generally acknowledged, that the moderns are 
ſuperior ro the ancient 'Greeks and Romans, in every ſort of 
Ludicrous Writing. If this be indeed the caſe, it is a fact that 
deſerves the attention of thoſe authors who make Wit, or Hu- 


mour, the ſubje& of their inquiry; fince the ſame reaſonings 


that account for this fact muſt throw light on the philoſophy of 


laughter. But by thoſe people who argue for argument s ſake, 
probable reaſons mi ight be urged, to ſhow, that we are not 
competent judges of the ancient humour, and therefore cannot 
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be certain of the ſuperiority of the modern. Were I to defend 
this ſide of the queſtion, the following ſhould be my arguments. 
Every thing that gives variety to the thoughts, the manners, 
and employments of men, muſt alſo tend to diverſify their con- 
verſations and compoſitions in general, and their wit and humour 
in particular. Accordingly we find, that almoſt every profeſſion 
in life has a turn of humour, as well as of thinking and acting, 
peculiar in ſome degree to itſelf. The ſoldier, the ſeaman, the 
mechanic, the huſbandman, is more amuſed by the converſation 
of people of his own trade, than by that of others: and a ſpe- 
cies of wit ſhall be highly reliſhed in one club or ſociety, which 
in another would be but little attended to. We need not wonder, 
then, that in the humour of each country there ſhould be ſome 
peculiar character, to the forming of which, not only the lan- 
guage and manners, but even the climate and foil, muſt contri- 
bute, by giving a peculiar direction to the purſuits and thoughts 
of the inhabitants. Nor need we wonder, that each nation ſhould 
be affected moſt agreeably with its own wit and humour, For, 
not to mention the prejudice that one naturally entertains in fa- 
vour of what 1s one's own, a native muſt always underſtand, bet- 
ter than foreigners can, the relations, contrarieties, and alluſions, 
implied in what is ludicrous in the ſpeech and writings of his 

countrymen. : 
Shakeſpeare's humour will never be adequately reliſhed in 
France, nor that of Moliere in England: and tranflations of lu- 
dicrous writings are ſeldom popular, unleſs they | exhibit ſome- 
thing of the manners and habits of thinking, as well as the lan- 
guage, of the people to whom they are addreſſed. Echard's Te- 
rence, from having adopted ſuch a multitude of our cant phraſes, 
and proverbial allufions, is perhaps more generally reh{hed in 
Great Britain, than a more literal and more elegant verſion would 
have been. Sancho Panga diverts us mare in Motteux's Don Qui- 
| WAte, 
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xote, than in Jervas's Tranſlation, or Smollet's; becauſe he has 
more of the Engliſh clown, and leſs of the Spaniard, in the for- 
mer, than in the latter, And a certain French author, to render 


his Tranſlation of Tom Jones more acceptable to his countrymen, 


and to clear it of what he fooliſhly calls Engliſh phlegm, has great- 
ly abridged that incomparable performance, and, in my opinion, 
expunged ſome of the fineſt paſſages; thoſe converſation-pieces, I 


mean, which tend more immediately to the elucidation of the cha- 


raters, than to the progreſs of the ſtory. 
May there not, then, in ancient authors, be many a 
ſtrokes of wit and humour, which we miſapprehend, merely be- 


cauſe we cannot adequately reliſh ? The dialogues of the Socratic 
philoſophers abound in 'pleaſantry, which is no donbt entertain- 


ing to a modern reader, but which does not at all come up to 


thoſe expectations that one would be apt to form of it from the 
high encomiums of Cicero, and other ancient critics: and may 
not this be partly imputed to our not ſufficiently underſtanding 
the Socratic dialogues? To us nothing appears more paltry in 
the execution, than the ridicule with which Ariſtophanes perſe- 
cuted Socrates : and yet we know, that it operated with wonder- 
ful energy on the Athenians, - who, for refinement of taſte, and 


for wit and humour, were diſtinguiſhed among all the nations of 


antiquity. Does not this amount to a prefumption, that we are 


no competent Judges of the humour of that profligate come- 
dian? 


Let it be a too, that. the lebe moſt eure to 
wit and humour is that which is occupied by the middle and 
lower ranks of mankind; perſons in high ſtations being obliged 
to maintaĩn a reſerve unfriendly to riſible emotion, and to reduce 


| their behaviour to an artificial uniformity, which does indeed 


anſwer many important purpoſes, but which, for the moſt part, 
diſqualifies chem for filling any eminent place in humor ous deſcrip- 
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tion. Now we are much in the dark in regard to the manners 
chat prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the lower ſort: 
and there muſt have been, in their ludicrous writings, as there 
are in ours, many nice alluſions to trifling cuſtoms, to the news 
of the day, and to characters and incidents tos inconſiderable to 
be minded by the hiſtorian, which none but perſons living at the 
time, and in a particular place, could ever comprehend ; — as 
the writers of thoſe days had no notion of the modern practice of 
illuſtrating. their own works with marginal annotations. Many 
authors, too, are loſt; and with them has probably periſhed (as 
we remarked already) the ludicrous effect of innumerable paro- 
dies and turns of expreſſion, to be met with in Ariſtophanes, 
Plautus, Lucian, Horace, and other witty ancients; It is at 
leaſt certain, that there are in Shakeſpeare many parodies and 
alluſions, the propriety of which we cannot eſtimate, as the au- 
thors, cuſtoms, and incidents, referred to, are already forgotten. 
From the cauſes now hinted at, works of wit and humour 
would appear to be leſs permanent in their effects, and more 
liable to become obſcure, than any other literary compoſitions. 
Commentaries are now neceſſary to make Hudibras and the Dun- 
ciad thoroughly intelligible: and what a myſterious rhapſody 
would the Rape of the Lock be to thoſe, Who, though well in- 
ſtructed in the language of Hooker and Spenſer, had never heard 
of ſnuff or coffee, watches or hoop- petticoats, beaus or lap- dogs, 
toilettes or card- tables! But the reaſonings of Euclid and De- 
moſthenes, the moral and natural paintings of Homer and Vir- 
gil, the pathos of Eloiſa's Epiſtle to Abelard, he deſcriptions of 
Livy and Tacitus, can never ſtand in need of \commentaries- to 
explain them, ſo long as the Greek, Latin, and Engliſh langua- 
ges are tolerably underſtood; becauſe they are founded in thoſe 

ſuggeſtions of human reaſon, and thoſe appearances in the 
moral and material world, which are always the fame, and e 
Wnhicen 
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which every intelligent obſerver muſt in every age be acquainted. - 
I would not infinuate, that all ſorts of Ludicrous writing are 
equally liable to loſe their effect, and be miſunderſtood; Thoſe 
muſt preſerve their reliſh unimpared through ages, which allude, 
— to our more permanent follies and abſurdities ; like Horace's 
picture of an intruſive coxcomb, and the greater part of the ſa- 
tire which he levels at pedantry and avarice ; — or to writings: 
tranſcendently excellent; like the Virgilian cento of Auſonius, 
the Splendid Shilling of Philips, and the Batrachomyomachia erro- 
neouſly aſcribed to Homer; — or to cuſtoms or opinions univer- 
ſally known; ſuch as Br s ridicule of the Pagan Theology, 
and that inimitable raillery on the abuſes of learning which is 
contained in the memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. I mean on- 
ly to ſay, that Ludicrous writing in general is extremely ſub- 
je to the injuries of time; and that, therefore, the wit and hu- 
mour of the ancient Greeks. and Romans might have been far 
more exquilite, than we at preſent have any poſitive reaſon to be- 
Such would be my plan of declamation, if I were to contro- 
vert the common opinion of our ſuperiority to the ancients in 
Ludicrous writing. But I am not anxious to diſpute this point; 
being ſatisfied, that the common opinion is true; and that, con- 
ſidering the advantages in this reſpect which the moderns enjoy, 
the caſe cannot well be otherwiſe. 
Modern Ridicule, -compared with the ancient, will be found to 
be, firſt, more copious,” and, ſecondly, more refined. 1270118 
I. The ſuperior corꝛous N Ess of the former may be accounted 
for, if we can ſhow, that to us many ſources of wit and hu- 
mour are bath open and obvious, which to the ancients were ut- 
terly unknown. It is indeed reaſonable to -ſuppoſe, that they 
may have been acquainted with many ludicrbus objects, whereof 
we are ignorant; but that we muſt be acquainted with many 
. 5 3 | more, 
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more, of which they were ignorant, will hardly be queſtioned 
by thoſe who admit, that laughter ariſes from incongruous and 
unexpected combinations of ideas; and that our fund of ideas 
is more ample and more diverſified than that of the Greeks and 
Romans, becauſe our knowledge is more extenſive both of men 
and of things. Far be it from me, to undervalue the attainmetits 
of that illuſtrious part of the human race. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans are our maſters in all polite learning; and their knowledge 
is to ours, what the foundation is to a ſuperſtructure. Our ſu- 
periority, where we have any, is the conſequence of our being 
poſterior in time, and enjoying the benefit of their diſcoveries 
and example, as well as the fruits of our own induſtry. At any 
rate, the ſuperiority I now contend for is ſuch as the warmeſt 
admirer of the ancients may admit, without diſreſ; oy to their 
memory, or injury to their reputation. 

To compare the late acquiſitions in knowledge with the ancient 
diſcoveries, would far exceed the bounds of a ſhort Eſſay, and is 
not neceſſary at preſent. All I mean to do, is to make a few 
brief remarks on the ſubject, with a view to account for che ſu- 
perior copzouſneſs of modern ridicule. 

That in moſt branches of philoſophy, and natural hiſtory, the 
moderns have greatly the advantage of the ancients, is unde- 
niable. Hence we derive an endlefs multitude of notions and i- 
deas unknown to antiquity, which, by being differently combined 
and compared, give riſe to innumerable varieties of that ſpecies 
of ludicrous aſſociation which is called Wit. Every addition to 
literature enlarges the ſphere of wit, by ſupplying new images, 
and new opportunities of tracing out unexpected ſimilitude : nor 
would the author of Hudibras have excelled ſo much in this ta- 
lent, if he had not been diſtinguiſhed by uncommon acquiſitions 


in learning, as well as by a fingular turn of fancy. One cannot 


read a canto of his * * without diſcovering his 
- | ability 
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ability in both theſe reſpects; or a page, without being ſtruck 
with ſome jocular alluſion, which could not have occurred to the 
wits of Greece or Rome, becauſe it depends on ideas with which 
they were unacquainted. | 

The. moderns are alſo better inſtructed in all the varieties of 
human manners. They know what the ancients were, and what 
they themſelves are ; and their improvements, in commerce, 
geography, and navigation, have wonderfully extended their 
knowledge of mankind within the two laſt centuries. They 
have ſeen, by the light of hiſtory, the greateſt and politeſt na- 
tions gradually ſwallowed-up in the abyſs of barbariſm, and a- 
gain by ſlow degrees emerging from it, Their policy and ſpirit 
of adventure have made them well acquainted with many na- 
tions whoſe very exiſtence was anciently unknown; and it is 
now eaſier to ſail round the globe, than it then was to explore 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. Hence, I ſhall not ſay; that 
we have acquired any ſuperior knowledge of thoſe faculties eſ- 
ſential to human nature, which conſtitute the foundation of moral 
ſcience : but hence it is clear, that we. derive a very great va- 
riety of thoſe ideas of the characters and circumſtances of man- 
kind, which by their different arrangements and colourings, 
form that ſpecies of ANGIE combineyon which is called Hu- 
mour, . T SN 

To be ſomewhat more particular : Certain forms of. govern- 
ment are familiar to the moderns, of which the ancients knew 
almoſt nathing. I mention only the Feudal Syſtem ; the in- 
fluence whereof. has in latter times wrought ſo amazing a 
change on the affairs and manners of Europe. Other invaders 
have ſatisfied themſelves with introducing their laws and cuſtoms 
gradually into a conquered province: but the ſubverters of the 
Roman empire, all at once, with a rapidity equal to that where- 
with they marched and fought, gave new forms to- ſociety, new 

48 —_— 
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analogies to language, and a new direction to the thoughts and 
paſſions of men. Ideas of political ſubordination, ſuch as had 
never occurred to the moſt fanciful projectors of Greece and 
Rome, now took poſſeſſion of the human mind, and obliterated 
all the philoſophy of the ancient republican. — One of the moſt 
immediate effects of this ſyſtem was, to make a ſeparation be- 
tween the different orders of men, and to fubjet human inter- 
courſe to the rules of a more cemplex economy: — this would be 
the natural conſequence of inſtituting the feveral gradations of 
vaſſalage, and annexing high prerogatives to the condition of a 
ſuperior. In a republic, the citizens muft often meet together 
upon the footing of equality and mutual independence; and, 
having nearly the fame purpoſes in view, and enjoying the ſame 
privileges, will contract ſimilar habits of thinking, and be ani- 
mated with ſimilar paſſions, and marked with a ſameneſs of cha- 
racter, or at leaſt of external deportment; In a deſpotic empire, 
where all the ſubjects are equally inſignificant and hopeleſs, and 
where to remain undiſtinguiſhed is. the beſt and almoſt the only 
ſecurity, pictureſque diverſities of genius and diſpoſition are fill 
leſs to be expected. But in a feudal ftate, where the primitive 
ſpirit of freedom predominates, the orders of men, on account 
of their vaſt inequality, muſt form themſel ves into ſeparate ſo - 
cieties, which, while their reſpective privileges and pretenſions 
keep them active, mutual Jealouſy or ambition will prompt to 
make a figure, each in its own particular ſphere, and by means 
peculiar to itfelf. — It has been remarked; that varieties of cha- 
racer are more perceptible in England, than in other countries : 
and I ſubmit to the reader, whether this may not be accounted 
for, on the principles. here ſpecified, Were the country-gentle- 
men of England to live in. towns, or to meet frequently in a 
common forum, or in any other way to form one large ſociety, 
cheir peculiarities would ane and their behaviour (like 


that 
, 
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that of citizens in a republic) would become externally uniform, 
or nearly ſo: and if they were not conſcious of their own inde- 
pendence and privileges, they would not have the courage to 
think for themſelves, but would probably be (like many of their 
neighbours) imitators of one another, or inſipid followers of the 
_ faſhion. Let me not be ſuppoſed to inſinuate, that variety of genius 
and temper is peculiar to any one form of government: — differcat 
characters I am ſenſible that there always will be, where-ever there 
are different men: — my meaning is, that the manners of individuals, 
and thoſe outward circumſtances of life that ſupply materials for 
wit and humour, are liable to be more diverſified by ſome forms of 
government than by athers, and by free governments of the feudal 
form more perhaps than by any other, — The laughable peculia- 
rities that diſtinguiſh Don Quixote, Parſon Adams, Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Squire Weſtern, and many other heroes of the Co- 
mic Romance, are ſuch as men could not be ſuppoſed to acquire, 
if they did not live ſecluded in ſome degree from the general in- 
tercourſe of ſociety, We ſmile, when failors uſe at land the 
language of the ſea, when learned pedants interlard ordinary diſ- 
courſe with Greek and Latin idioms, when coxcombs bring a- 
broad into the world the dialect and geſticulations of their own 
club, and, in general, when a man expreſſes himſelf on all ſub- 
jets in figures of ſpeech ſuggeſted by what belongs to his own 
profeſſion only. Now what but habits contracted in a narrow 
ſociety could produce theſe peculiarities ? And does not this 
prove, that ludicrous qualities are incident to men who live de- 
tached in a narrow ſociety, and, therefore, that the feudal, or 
any other, form of government, that tends to keep the different 
orders of men ſeparate, muſt be favourable to wit and humour, 
and ſo enlarge the ſphere of ludicrous writing? — A general ac- 
quaintance with mankind, produces a facility of doing what is 
conformable to general manners, and Wears off thoſe improprie- 


ties and ſtrange habits that divert by their ſingularity. 
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But whatever account the reader may make of theſe reaſon- 
ings, this at leaſt he muſt allow, that from the feudal govern- 
ment aroſe one inſtitution, I mean Chivalry, which gave occa- 
ſion to Cervantes to invent a ſpecies of writing, as fertile of hu- 
mour, (and of wit, too, if Hudibras be an imitation of it) as 
any that ever appeared in the world. Need we wonder, then, 
that the modern ridicule ſhould be more copious than the ancient? 
Religious Controverſy is in modern times a never- failing ſource 
of wit and humour. But in the days of Greece and Rome there 
was no ſuch thing; the Pagan fuperſtitions being too abſurd to 
admit of controverſy. From this ſource we derive many witty 
paſſages in the writings of Chaucer, Eraſmus, Paſcal, and others; 
and it 1s to this we are indebted for Hudibras and The Tale of a 
Tub, two of the moſt laughable (I wiſh I could ſay the moſt ſalu- 
tary) pieces of ridicule that ever were written, It may ſeem ſurpri- 
fing, that things ſo ſerious and awful, as fuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm, ſhould lie open to the attack of the wit and buffoon, as 
well as of the fatiriſt. Indeed, if we eſtimate them by their ef- 
fects in ſociety, and their power over the. human mind; they 
would ſeem worthy to be reckoned among the moſt tremendous 
phenomena in nature. And ſo they are, no doubt; and, for 
this reaſon, may be made the ground-work of tragedy, ſerious 
fatire, rhetorical invective, and other ſublime compoſitions. 
But when we confider them as they are'in themſelves, and with 
a view to the cauſes whence they frequently ariſe, the arguments 
by which they are ſupported, and the ſtrange vagaries into which 
they have led rational beings, we muſt be ſtruck with ſomething 
ludicrous in their appearance ; particularly, with the vaſt diſpro- 
portion, between their real and imaginary dignity ; between 
their genuine effects, and thoſe that, previouſly to experience, 
we ſhould be inclined to expect from them. And thus it is; that 
ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, while they appear in the light, not 
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of crimes, but of infirmities, may very well be made the ſubject 
of Comic Ridicule. But let the torch of wit be brandiſhed a- 
gainſt them with diſcretion ſuperior to that of the Dean of St 
Patrick's ; leſt, whale it is employed to diſpel the gloom, that by 
inveſting the ſhrine of theſe demons conceals their deformity, it 
ſhould be permitted to dart ſacrilegious fire into the neighbour- 
ing ſanQuary of religion. 

Gallantry (by which I here underſtand thoſe generous and 
reſpectful attentions we pay to the Fair Sex) contributes in many 
ways both to the copiouſne/s and to the refinement of wit and hu- 
mour, Nor is there evidence, that this mode of politeneſs at all 
ſubſiſted in Greece or Rome, at leaſt in its preſent form. There, 
the women, ſecluded from general converſation, were known 


only by their domeſtic virtues, or by crimes that expoſed them 


to public abhorrence ; while the nicer diſcriminations of the fe- 
male character, which ſupply materials for comic writing, were 
little attended to : nor could they, in that ſequeſtered condition, 
ever arrive at thoſe improvements in taſte, addreſs, and delicacy, 
which may be communicated by modern education, and which 
in a modern youth may excite a purer and more intereſting at- 
tachment than ever animated a Greek or Roman lover. In fact, 
there is nothing in modern manners more characteriſtical than 
this Gallantry, and few things that would ſurpriſe an ancient 
more. It beſpeaks, on the part of the men, a mixture, of ten- 
derneſs and reſpect, of deference and eſteem, which the politeſt 
gallant of antiquity never thought of; and of familiarity and re- 
ſerve, confidence and caution, on the part of the women, which 
the Greek and Roman ladies, confined to the ſociety of their own 
ſex, and intimidated; by a rigorous economy that rendered their 
Rate little better than ſervitude, A ao neither inclination 


nor opportunity to acquire. 


the 


the women, ſecluded from public view, and cut off from the 
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The old Germans, (as we learn from Tacitus *), and thoſe war- 
riors of the north who invaded the Roman empire, were on all 
occaſions attended by their women; whom, if they did not love 
with romantic fondneſs, they eſteemed for their friendly counſels 
and faithful ſervice, and ſometimes conſidered as oracles, by whom 
the gods gave intimation of future events T. But in the more 
genial regions of Aſia, the ſexes lived on a very different footing, 
Without a grain of eſteem on either fide, the men regarded the 
women with ſentiments of untender, though paſſionate love; and 


means of rational improvement, were inſipid and ſubmiſſive, as 


* Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum. — Thucydides was of opinion, that ſhe is 
the beſt woman, of whom there is leaft ſpeech, either to her praiſe or diſpraiſe; 
and that the name of a lady of honour ought always, like her body, to be kept at 
home, and never permitted to go abroad. This doctrine, which conveys no com- 
fortable idea of the Grecian economy in regard to the Fair Sex, is warmly con- 
troverted by the gallant and gnod-natured Plutarch; who, in his treatiſe of the 
virtues of women, contends, “ that virtue always deſerves honour where-ever it 
&« js found, but eſpecially when it is the work of a feeble agent; and that, there- 
„ fore, female virtue is peculiarly worthy of praiſe, that not only their on lex, 
% but men alſo, may profit by the example.” — Many female characters of high 
virtue are indeed celebrated by ancient hiſtorians and poets; and innumerable te- 
ſtimonies in their favour might be 'cited from the Greek and Roman authors. 
Yet ſtill the general treatment of women at Rome, bat eſpecially in Greece, was 
ſuch as we ſhould not ſcruple to call tyrannical and cruel ; as partaking much of 
the Aſiatic ſeverity, little of the Gothic and German confidence, and nothing 
at all of the liberality, gentleneſs, and affectionate homage, of modern gallantry. 


+ I know not, whether it proceeded from the reſpect the northern nations paid 
their women, or to what other cauſe it was owing; but it is ſurely very ſingular, 
and what, on Mr Harris's principles, (ſee Hermes, p. 45.), could not be eaſily ac- 
counted for, that in the Saxon and ſome other northern. languages, the dun 
ſhould be of the feminine gender, and the Moon maſculine. See Hickes's The- 


_faprys, 


ſlaves 
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flaves-muſt be under the rod of tyranny, Modern gallantry com- 
prehends every. thing that is agreeable in theſe two modes of do- 
meſtic intercourſe; avoiding the flaviſh and unmanly principles 
of the latter, and whatever ſavours of harſhneſs in the former. 
With all due regard to external charms, it is ſtill more ſenſible of 
moral and intellectual beauty; and while it favours the enthu- 
fiaſm, and diſavows the jealouſy, of the enamoured Aſiatic, it 
exalts and reſines thoſe ſentiments of rational eſteem which we 
inherit from our free - born anceſtors. of the north. In a word, 
the ſuperiority, veſted by law in the male ſex, is now amply 
eompenſated to the female, by that tender complaiſance, with 
which they are treated in all polite nations; and which, from 
the uſe they make of it in improving ſociety, and enlivening 
converſation, it appears chat they ſo juſtly deſerve. 

ls it not obvious, that this gallantry tends to enlarge the ſphere 
of Comic writing? By admitting us to the converſation of the 
fair ſex, it brings us acquainted with an entire claſs. of charac- 
ters, wherein, though we muſt diſcern every ſort of human ex- 
cellence, We may alſo trace out (fince nothing ſublunary is per- 
fet) a variety of | thoſe little faults and abſurdities, which A- 
riſtotle, had he known them, would have allowed to be fit ob- 
jets of Comic: Ridicule. But neither Ariſtotle, nor any other an- 
cient, can vie with the moderns, in knowledge of the female 
character. We ſee nothing of it, or next to nothing, in the co- 
medies or ſatires of Greece and Rome. Whereas, in the wri- 
tings of Fielding, Young, Pope, and Shakeſpeare, not to mention 
the French and Italian authors, the freaks and foibles of the fe- 
male world ſupply a rich fund of humorous entertainment. 

Further: Conſidering the form of intercourſe now ſubſiſting 
between the ſexes, 10. different from that which anciently prevail- 
ed, and their different purſuits and accompliſhments. thence re- 
ching; is there not reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the paſſions where- 
N . with 
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The old Germans, (as we learn from Tacitus *), and thoſe war- 
riors of the north who invaded the Roman empire, were on all 
occaſions attended by their women; whom, if they did not love 
with romantic fondneſs, they eſteemed for their friendly counſels 
and faithful ſervice, and ſometimes conſidered as oracles, by whom 
the gods gave intimation of future events T. But in the more 
genial regions of Aſia, the ſexes lived on a very different | footing, 
Without a grain of eſteem on either fide, the men regarded the 
women with ſentiments of untender, though paſſionate love; and 
the women, ſecluded from public view, and cut off from the 
means of rational improvement, were inſipid and ſubmiſſive, as 


* Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum. — Thucydides was of opinion, that ſhe is 
the beſt woman, of whom there is leaft ſpeech, either to her praiſe or diſpraiſe; 
and that the name of a lady of honour ought always, lke her body, to be kept at 
home, and never permitted to go abroad. This doctrine, which conveys no com- 
fortable idea of the Grecian economy in regard to the Fair ' Sex, is warmly con- 
troverted by the gallant and gnod-natured Plutarch; who, in his treatiſe of the 
virtues of women, contends, “ that virtue always deſerves honour where-ever it 
&« is found, but eſpecially when it is the work of a feeble agent; and that, there- 
« fore, female virtue is peculiarly worthy of praiſe, that not only their own lex, 
« but men alſo, may profit by the example.” - Many female characters of high 
virtue are indeed celebrated by ancient hiſtorians and poets; and innumerable te- 
ſtimonies in their favour might be 'cited from the Greek and Roman authors. 
Yet ſtill the general treatment of women at Rome, bat eſpecially in Greece, was 
ſuch as we ſhould not ſcruple to call tyrannical and cruel ; as partaking much of 
the Aſiatic ſeverity, little of the Gothic and German confidence, and nothing 
at all of the liberality, gentleneſs, and affectionate homage, of modern gallantry. 


+ I know not, whether. it proceeded from the. reſpect che northern nations paid 
their women, or to what other cauſe it was owing; but it is ſurely very ſingular, 
and what, on Mr Harris's principles, (ſee Hermes, p. 45. ), could not be eaſily ac- 
counted for, that in the Saxon and ſome other northern languages, the gun 
ſhould be of the feminine gender, and the Moon maſculine. See Hickess The- 
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flaves muſt be under the rod of tyranny, Modern gallantry com- 
prehends every. thing that is agreeable in theſe two modes of do- 
meſtic intercourſe; avoiding the flaviſh and unmanly principles 
of the latter, and whatever ſavours of harſhneſs in the former. 
With all due regard to external charms, it is ſtill more ſenſible of 
moral and intellectual beauty; and while it favours the enthu- 
fiaſm, and diſavows the jealouſy, of the enamoured Aſiatic, it 
exalts and reſines thoſe ſentiments of rational eſteem which we 
inherit from our free- born anceſtors. of the north. In a word, 
the ſuperiority, veſted by law in the male ſex, is now amply 
compenſated to the female, by that tender complaiſance, with 
which they are treated in all polite nations; and which, from 
the uſe they make of it in improving ſociety, and enlivening 
converſation, it appears chat they ſo juſtly deſerve. 
ls it not obvious, that this gallantry tends to enlarge the ſphere 
of Comic writing? By admitting us to the converſation of the 
fair ſex, it brings us acquainted with an entire claſs of charac- 
ters, wherein, though we muſt diſcern every ſort of human ex- 
cellence, we may alſo trace out (fince nothing ſublunary is per- 
fect) a variety of thoſe little faults and abſurdities, which A- 
rjſtotle, had he known them, would have allowed to be fit ob- 
jets of Comic: Ridicule. But neither Ariſtotle, nor any other an- 
cient, can vie with the moderns, in knowledge of the female 
character. We fee nothing of it, or next to nothing, in the co- 
medies or ſatires of Greece and Rome. Whereas, in the wri- 
tings of Fielding, Young, Pope, and Shakeſpeare, not to mention. 
the French and Italian authors, the freaks and foibles of the fe- 
male world ſupply a rich fund of humorous entertainment, 
Further: Conſidering the form of intercourſe now ſubſiſting 
between the ſexes, ſo different from that which anciently prevail- 
ed, and their different purſuits and accompliſhments thence re- 
fuking ; is there not n to ſuppoſe, that the paſhons where- 
with 
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with they inſpire each other ſhould alſo be different Romantic 


Love ſeems to be almoſt peculiar to the latter ages. This paſſion 
may perhaps be traced up to that ſpirit of courteſy arid adven- 
ture which 'aroſe from circumſtances peculiar to feudal govern- 
ment, diſtinguiſhed all the inſtitutions of chivalry, gave birth 
and form to the old romance, and conſequently-to the new, and 
to this day influences in a perceptible degree the cuſtoms and 
manners of Europe. More delicate and more generous than the 
Greek or Roman loves, this paſſion is alſo more ng; and 
may of courſe be preſumed to be more powerful. . Shakeſpeare, 
and the author of Robinſon Cruſo, have indeed ſhown, that even 
in modern times this paſſion is not eſſential, either in tragedy or 
in romance, to form an affecting fable: but the generality of 
late writers, if we may judge of their opinions by their prac- 
tice, ſeem to think otherwiſe; and that to every ſort of ficti- 
tious narrative, from an Epic poem to a Paſtoral, from Amadis 
de Gaul to the laſt publiſhed novel, a love-ſtory is as ornamen- 
tal and neceſſary, as leaves to, a tree, or a . to a Enight- 

errant, e 
As romantic love in its natural and regular procedure, is now 
become ſo copious a ſource of joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, 
triumph and diſappointment, we might reaſonably conclude, that 
in its more whimſical forms and vagaries it could ſcarce fail to 
ſupply materials for laughter. And that this 1s the caſe, nobody 
in the leaſt acquainted with modern life or modern literature 
needs be informed. 1 mention not its laughable extravagancies, 
as they appear in Don Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, and o- 
ther heroes on record; and far be it from me to ſpecify on this 
occaſion any of the various forms of female prudery and coquet- 
ry, of which I always think with the moſt profound reverence. 
But the reader would wonder at me, if I did not remark, that to 
affectations and follies, which I fear are imputable to this gentle 
| I paſſion, 
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paſſion, we owe an endleſs train of fops, coxcombs, beaus, male- 
coquets, ciciſbeos, and danglers; a breed of animals unknown to 
the ancients; and which, if they were but as harmleſs as they are 
contemptible, might be allowed to rank with the moſt ridiculous 
things on the face of the earth. 

Other cauſes for the ſuperior copiouſneſs of modern ridicule 1 
ſhall only hint at; as illuſtration is not neceſſary to render their 
effects obvious to the reader. 

We have a far greater variety of authors to- vaſe to, in the 
way of parody and burleſque, than the ancients had; for we 
have both ancient authors and modern: and to an m ad- 
miration of the former ſome late wits have aſcribed the origin of 
a new ſpecies of ludicrous character, whereof we have ſeveral 
ſtrong outlines in the travelling phyſician in Peregrine Pickle, 
and a finiſhed portrait in the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
There was indeed, in the days of Horace , a fort of character 
not unlike this; a ſet of critics, who, deſpiſing the literary pro- 
ductions of their own time, were perpetually extolling the an- 
cient Roman authors, and tracing out divine beauties of ſtyle in 
writings that were become almoſt unintelligible. But theſe cri- 
tics are rather to be ranked with thoſe of our antiquarians who 
prefer Chaucer and Langland to Dryden and Milton, and, like 
Pope's Pariſh-clerk, take a kindly affection even to the black letter 
in which the former are printed. The taſte of ſuch men may be 
ſingular; but as their labours are often highly uſeful in illu- 
ſtrating ancient hiſtory, it would not be poſſible, without violent 
miſrepreſentation, to make them fo ridiculous, as Pope and Ar- 
buthnot have made the elder and younger Scriblerus. 

It may alſo be remarked, that our cuſtoms in regard to dreſs 
cy more n than the un or n did. Whe- 


| , Hor. pi. ad Augutum verl. 19.— 27. 
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ther this be owing to our improvements in commerce, -and ſupe- 
rior zeal for varieties of manufacture, or to a bad taſte in dreſs, 
which muſt always be changing, becauſe it has no fixed princi- 
ple; or to the influence of the feudal manners ; or to the luxuries 
peculiar to opulent monarchy, —1I do not now inquire: — but a 
certain fact it is, that the Greek and Roman dreſſes were in a great 
degree permanent, while ours are liable to endleſs variety and al- 
teration. A circumſtance this, that may at firſt view ſeem uncon- 
need with the preſent ſubject; but to which the admirers of the 
Rape of the Lock, Spectator, and Tatler, are indebted for ſome of 
the fineſt humour that ever was written. R 0 5 
Commerce, and all the arts connected with it, are more ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated by modern, than they were by ancient na- 
tions. Hence a variety of new employments, which, by dividing 
mankind into ſeparate profeſſions and ſocieties, multiply human 
characters, and enlarge the ſphere of humour. And hence, as 
was obſerved, an infinite number of new objects and ideas, that 
extend the bounds of wit, by ſuggeſting new ſourees of compari- 
ſon, and ludicrous arrangement. The art of Printing, too, 
by diffuſing literature, has made the characters of mankind better 
known, and raiſed up a greater variety of authors, whoſe different 
purſuits and adventures yield materials for that mode of ludicrous 
writing, in which the nnn may be mn as the moſt m_ | 
tal performance. . 
To a full examination of this W OP it ne be a 
neceſſary, to give a critical analyſis of our moſt celebrated works 
in wit and humour, and of the human characters diſplayed in 
them; and to inquire, from what external cauſes the laughable 
peculiarities in each character ariſe; and how far the ſame or ſi- 
milar cauſes could take place in ancient times. But this I leave 
as a theme to amuſe the r of future critics; and ſhall con- 
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clude with a remark or two on the n REFINEMENT of mo- 
dern ridicule. 
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II. If * ridicule neee Fw 'the ancient, of 
which there ſeems to be ſufficient proof, it muſt alſo, according 


to the natural progreſs of things, be more refined. For, as was 
hinted already, the more converſant we are among pleaſurable ob- 


jets of any particular claſs, the more ſagacious we become in e- 
ſtimating their comparative excellence, and our taſte of courſe be- 


comes more delicate. When a ſavage or clown ſees a picture for 


ſo admirable; he can conceive nothing beyond it. Make him 


gradually acquainted with a number of pictures, and engage him 


to fix his attentien upon each, and you ſhall ſee him of his own 
accord begin to form compariſons; to diſcover beauties in one, 
which are not in another, or not in the ſame degree; and at laſt, 
perhaps, to find out imperfections in the beſt, and to conceive 
ſomething in the art ſtill better than he has ever ſeen. Home- 
ly jokes delight the vulgar, becauſe their knowledge of ludicrous 


combination is limited. Let this knowledge be extended; let 


them hear varieties of converſation, or read the works of witty 
authors, and their taſte will improve of itſelf: and thoſe jokes will 
at length appear deſpicable, which formerly they miſtook for ex- 
cellent. That che humour of Addiſon and Pope ſhould be more 
refined than that of Lucian and Horace, that Swift ſhould be 
more delicate than Rabelais, and Foote than Ariſtophanes, is 
therefore not more ſurpriſing, than that the man of obſervation, 
who has made the tour of Europe, ſhould be a better judge of e- 


legance in building and furniture, than he who has never travel- 


led beyond the frontier of his natiye provinſe. 
But, if this progreſs towards perfection of taſte 0 uni hl. 
* . it may be ſaid, do not we excel the ancients in our 
| 41 2 NE Ted os taſte 


the firſt time, his wonder is raiſed to the higheſt pitch, even tho' 
the merit of the piece be but ſmall: — he never beheld any thing 
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taſte of books and writing 'in general ; ae iu ie ph that in 
this reſpect alſo we have more experience than they ? L anſwer: 

If all the books we have, the new as well as old, had been writ- 
ten in a good taſte, and we as attentive readers as the ancients 
were, it is not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that our taſte in writing might 
have been more perfect than theirs, © But we have fach numbers 
of books to read, and ſo many of them trifling,” and ſo many un- 
ſkilfully written, that we are apt to loſe the habit of attentive 
ſtudy, and even to contract a liking to inelegant or faulty compo- 
ſition. For inattention long indulged ſettles into a habit; and 
the ſame fuſceptibility of nature, which in time reconciles ſome 
men to the reliſh of tobacco and ſtrong liquors, may alſo gra- 
dually admit a depravation in the mental taſte of thoſe to whom 
deformity and impropriety have long been familiar, —— I fappo- 
ſed the clown, the ſavage, and the traveller, attentive to what 
they ſaw; and I did not ſuppoſe every thing they ſaw to be bad 


in its kind. Had every thing been bad, or they inattentive, it 


would have been impoſſible for them, in the cafe I mentioned, 
ever to acquire a taſte in painting, building, or furniture: and 
were a man never to hear any but coarſe and vulgar jokes, I 
queſtion whether his taſte in ridicule would ever improve, — 
he were to hear them by hundreds and thouſands every day. 

And therefore I admit, that the progreſs above mentioned, to- 
wards perfection of taſte, holds, not univerſally, but only 1 in cer- 
tain circumſtances ; and that the fuperior refinement of modern ri- 
dicule cannot be accounted for, from its ſuperior” copiouſneſs, un- 
leſs we can prove it to have received cultivation from the influ- 
ence of other cauſes peculiar to the condition of men in modern 
en.” enen en eme 
And, in order to prove this, I obſerve, ſecondly; That what 


we call the point of honour (though in many reſpects blameable) 
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fare Feudal origin, tended greatly in theſe latter times to check 
intemperate paſſion, and regulate human ſpeech. And nothing, 
perhaps, has more effeQually ſoftened converſation, by diſcoun- 
tenancing indelieacy, and by promoting good humour, gentle 
manners, and a deſire to pleaſe, than the ſociety of the fair ſex; 
an acquiſition whereof neither the fages of Greece and Rome, nor 
the voluptuaries of Aſia, ever knew the value; and for which 
Europe is/ indebted to the refinements peculiar to modern gallan- 
try. Nor is it only by ſtudying to avoid whatever might be of- 
fenſive to female delicaey, that we derive improvement from our 
amiable partners in ſocial life. They ſet us an example, from which 
it is our on fault if we receive no benefit. The livelineſs of their 
fancy, the purity of their taſte, and the unſtudied eaſe of their e- 
locution; give to modern converſation an elegance and a variety, 
which the Socratic ſchool irſelf would have been proud to take for. 

a model. 13 | 
My third cont. 3 is, That political inſtitutions have alſo an * 
fect on ludicrous writing, as on every thing elſe in which that 
political ereature Man is concerned. The mirth of a favage, 
when he gives way to it, is mere madneſs; as his ſorrow ap- 
proaches for the moſt part to deſpair. But ſavages are little ad- 
dicted to jocularity: their looks, their ſongs, and their muſic are 
ſolemn; they are continually engroſſed by emotions more power- 
ful than this of laughter; —a neceſſary effect of their violent tem- 
per, and of their needy and perilous condition. Wit and hu- 
mour, and thoſe' nicer improvements of ſpeech that miniſter to 
pleaſure rather than neceſſity, feldom appear among a people, 
till public peace be tolerably ſecure. And as monarchy is, of all 
governments, the leaſt liable to either external aſſault, or inte- 
ſtine commotion, and lea ves the ſubject moſt at leiſure for both 


private buſineſs and private amuſement; it would ſeem of courſe 


more favourable to every ſpecies of comic writing, than any of 
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the republican forms; in which important affairs, and conſe- 
quently important emotions, muſt ever be preſent to the ſober- 
minded citizen, And where perſons of all ranks, and thoſe ranks 
very different, often meet in ſociety, and the public welfare de- 
pends on their living on good terms with one another, each with» 
in the ſphere of his own prerogative, (a ſtate of things not to be 
looked for in Democracy or Deſpotiſm, but very compatible with 
limited monarchy), — politeneſs of behaviour muſt needs take 
place; while the great find it for their intereſt to pleaſe the people; 
and the people, to recommend themſelves to the favour. of the 
great, This general politeneſs, which is one diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtie of monarchy, and which the example of a court is a- 
lone ſufficient to make faſhionable, muſt ever be unfriendly to 
rudeneſs of ſpeech, and muſt therefore reſine wit and humour, 
while it poliſhes converſation; Now it is obſervable, that in mo- 
dern times Monarchy gives the law to thoſe parts of the world that 
aſpire to a literary character, as Republican government did of 
oid. Does not this, added to the former conſideration, account 
in ſome meaſure for the ſuperior feet of the modern wit «nd 
humour? 

And now, notwithſtanding the * of many of cheſs * 
and the unintereſting title prefixed: to them, may we not be per- 
mitted to obſerve i in concluſion, that the meck and benevolent: 
ſpirit of our religion has had a powerful influence in ſweetening 
and refining all the comforts of human ſociety, and Converſation, 

among the reſt ? That humility, gentleneſs, and kind affec- 


tion, whereof good-breeding eyer aſſumes the outward Forms. does. 


indiſ] penſable obligation That generoils. Paicheg of 1 
which prompts the Chriſtian to watch for the good of others, and: 
embrace every opportunity of promoting, not only their welfare, 
but their virtue, taking care never to oliznd, and ayoiding even. 


the 
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the appearance of evil, — would not the man of taſte acknowledge 
to be the very perfection and heroiſm of polite behaviour? Muſt 
not the aſſecting view that true religion exhibits, of all mankind 
bearing to one another the relation of brethren, impart keenneſs 
and activity to thoſe tender ſympathies of our focial nature, 
whereof the language of good-breeding is ſo remarkably expreſ- 
five? Chriſtianity commands, not the ſuppreſſion only, but the 


malevolent purpoſe': — would converfation ſtand in need of any 
further refinement, if this law were as punctually fulfilled, as it 
is earneſtly recommended ? What is more efficacious, than ha- 
bitual good-humour, in rendering the intercourſe of ſociety a- 
greeable, and in keeping at a diſtance all intemperate paſſion, 
and all harſhneſs of ſentiment and language? — and of what re- 
gion, but the Chriſtian, can we fay with truth, that it ſu p- 
plies, in every ſtate of human affairs, a perpetual ſource of in- 
ward conſolation? In a word, true Chriſtianity, alone and at 
once, transforms a barbarian into a man; a brutal, ſelfiſh, and 
NY e into a * a ere, and a chearful aſſo- 
ciate. Be 

Will it be aid, Pan adlicacy of ſpeech and behaviour may be 
eommunicated and acquired by the means recommended in ſome 
late LETTERS, namely, by external applications, and by the uſe 
of certain mechanical phraſes, looks, and geſtures? As well may 
the painting of the cheeks and eye brows be preſcribed as a pre- 
ſervati ve from che rheumatiſm, and perfumed ſuuff as an anti- 
dote againſt hunger and thirſt. He has learned little of the true 


mtereſts of human ſoeiety, and nothing at all of the human 


mind, who does not know, that without ſincerity there could not 
be either happineſs or comfort upon earth; that permanent pro- 
nnen has its ſource } in the * and that; * men 


e bes e e deueved 


extinction, of every indelicate thought, arrogant emotion, and 
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believed one another to be knaves and hypocrites, politeneſs of 
language and attitude, inſtead of being graceful, would appear as 
ridiculous, as the chatter of a parrot, or the grin of a monkey, 
Who, that has the ſpirit of a man, could take pleaſure in profeſ- 
ſions of good- will, which he knew to be inſincere ? Who, that 
is not conſcious of ſome baſeneſs in himſelf, could ſeriouſly ima- 
vine, that mankind in general might be rendered ſuſceptible of 
ſuch pleaſure ? I ſpeak not now of the immorality of that new 
ſyſtem; which, if I were inclined to ſay of it what I think; would 
give deeper, as well as louder, tones to my language: I ſpeak 
only of its abſurdity and folly. And abſurd, and fooliſh, in the 
extreme, as well as wicked, muſt every ſyſtem be, that aims to 
disjoin delicacy from virtue, or virtue from religion. 


Let us not imagine, becauſe the influence of religion is not 
ſo powerful as it ought to be, that therefore it is not powerful 
at all. What human creatures would have been at this day, if 
the light of the goſpel had not yet ariſen upon the earth, we cannot 
poſitively tell: but were this a proper place for explaining the 
ground of ſuch a conjecture, I think I could demonſtrate the rea- 
ſonableneſs of ſuppoſing, that they muſt. have been, beyond all 
compariſon, more wretched than they are. At a time, when it 
was debaſed by the moſt lamentable ſuperſtitions, religion taught 
courteſy and ſoberneſs to the ſons of chivalry + a circumſtance 
whereof the ſalutary effects are ſtill diſcernible in the manners of 
Europe. How much greater may we preſume its efficacy. to be in 
theſe days, when it is taught in its purity, and may be underſtood 
by all! — But infidels, it may be objected, are as eminent for 
polite behaviour, as believers. Granting this to be true, which 
however it is impoſſible to prove, I would only deſire thoſe, who 
ſecond the objection, to conſider, whether the preſent ſyſtem of 


politeneſs aroſe among infidels or Chriſtians ; _ whether it would 


1 have 
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have ariſen at all, if paganiſm had continued to prevail; whe- 
ther ſeveral of its diſtiguiſhing characters be not derived from the 


Chriſtian religion; whether the light of reaſon, unaided by the 
radiance of the goſpel, would have diſpelled ſo ſoon that night of 


intellectual darkneſs which followed the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire: — and, laſtly, whether it be not prudent for a few indi- 
viduals (unbelievers being ſtill, as I truſt, the ſmaller number in 
theſe parts of the world) to conform to the manners of the many, 
eſpecially when thoſe manners are univerſally felt and acknow- 
ledged to be more agreeable than any other. The influence of 
true religion, in humanizing ſociety, and refining converſation, is 
indeed very great. And if fo, I could not, conſiſtently with my 
preſent plan, overlook it. Nor is it, in my opinion, poſſible for 
a philoſopher, unleſs blinded by ignorance, checked by timidity, 
or led aſtray by prejudice, to enter into any inquiry relating either 
to morals or to manners, without paying ſome tribute of praiſe to 
that Divine Inſtitution, l | 
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R E M AR K 8 
ON THE UTILITY OF 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac wirtute fuiſſe, et fine doc- 
trina, nature ipſius habitu prope divino, per ſeipſos et moderatos, et 
graves, extitiſſe fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, ſepius ad-laudem atque 
virtutem naturam ſine doctrina, quam ſine natura valuiſſe doctrinam. 
Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam eximiam atque illuſtrem ac- 
ceſſerit ratis quedam conformatioque doctriuæ, tum illud neſcio quid præ- 
clarum ac fingulare ſolere exiſtere. — Quad fi non hic tantus fructus 
oftenderetur, et fe ex his fludus delectatio fola peteretur; tamen, ut 
opinor, hanc animi remiſſiauem humaniſſimam ac liberatiſſimam judica- 
reti. — Hec fludia adolgſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas 
res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium prebent, deleftant domi, 
non impediunt foris, pernoctaut nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. 

255 Cicero pro Archia, cap. 7. 


REMARK 8 


ON THE UTILITY OF 


CLASSICAL LEARNING, 
Written in the year 1769. 


HE calumniators of the Greek and Roman Learning 
have not been few in theſe latter times. Perrault, La: 
Motte, and Teraſſon, arraigned the taſte of the an- 
0 eients; and Des Cartes and Malebranche affected to de- 
pile their philoſophy. Vet it ſeemed: to be allowed in general, 
that the ſtudy of the Claſſic Authors was a neceſſary part of po- 
lite education- This, however, has of late been not only que- 
ſtioned, but denied: and it has been ſaid, that every thing 
worth preſerving; of ancient literature might be more eaſily tranſ- 
mitted, both to us and: to poſterity, through the channel of the 
modern languages, than through that of the Greek and Latin. 
On this ſubject, ſeveral ſlight eſſays have been written; the au- 
thors of which ſeem to think, that the human mind, being now 
arrived! 
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arrived at maturity, may ſafely be left to itſelf; and that the 


Claſſic authors, thoſe great inſtructors of former times, are be- 


come an incumbrance to the more thi — of the pre- 
ſent. 
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“ For who, that is-an deg in the philoſophy of Locke and 
Newton, can have any need of Ariſtotle? What uſeful pre- 
cept of the Socratic ſchool has been overlooked by modern 
moraliſts? Is not Geometry as fairly, and as fully diſplayed 
in the French and Engliſh tongues, as in che unknown dialects 
of Archimedes, Apollonius, and Euclid? Why have recourſe 
to Demoſthenes and Cicero, for examples 1 in an art, which Mafſ- 
fillon, Bourdaloue, and the French academicians, (to ſay no- 
thing of the orators of our own country), have carried to per- 
fection? Are we not taught by Voltaire and his Editors, 
who, though ignorant of Greek, are well read in Madam Da- 
cier's tranſlations, that Taſſo is a better poet than Homer; and 
that the fixth and ſeyenth cantoes of the Henriade are alone 
more valuable than the whole Iliad *? What Dramatic poet 
of antiquity is to be compared with the immortal Shakeſpeare ? 
what ſatiriſt with Pope, who to all the fire and elevation of Ju- 
venal, joins the wit, the taſte, and ſententious morality, of 
Horace? As to criticiſm: is there in Ariſtotle, Dionyſius, 


„ Ci 
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Cicero, Quintilian, or Longinus, any thing that is not more 
philoſophically explained, and better illuſtrated hy examples, 
in the writings of Dacier, Rollin, Fenelon, Dryden, and Ad- 
diſon ? —— And then, how debaſing to an ingenuous mind is 


* the drudgery and diſcipline of our public ſchools ! That the 


beſt days of youth ſhould be embittered by confinement, a- 


midſt the gloom of folitude, or under the ſcourge of tyranny; 


and all for no purpoſe, : but that the memory may be loaded 
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Sce Le Vicende della Literatura, pag. 166, ene 
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with the words of two languages that have been dead upwards 
of a thouſand years: — 1s it not an abſurdity too groſs to admit 
of exaggeration? To ſee a youth of ſpirit hanging over a mu- 
ſty folio, his cheek pale with watching, his brow furrowed 
with untimely wrinkles, his health gone, and every power of 


his ſoul enervated with anxiety, and ſtupified with poring up- 


on trifles, — what blood boils not with indignation, what 
heart melts not with ſorrow ! And then the pedant, juſt bro- 
ken looſe from his cell, briſtling all o'er with Greek, and 


puff d with pride,” as Boileau ſays; his head ſo full of words, 


that no room is left for ideas; his accompliſhments ſo highly 


. prized by himſelf, as to be intolerable: to others; ignorant of 
the hiſtory, and untouched with the intereſts, of his native 
country; — what. an uſeleſs, ' what an odious animat! Who 
will ſay that education is on a right footing, while its tenden- 
cy is, to create ſuch a monſter ! 
be wiſe. Would you have your children healthy, and polite, 


Ye parents, liſten, and 


and ſentimental ? Let their early youth be employed in genteel 
exerciſes; the theatre, the coffeehouſe, and the card-table, will 


refine their taſte, inſtruct them in public affairs, and produce 


habits of attention and contrivance; and the French authors 
will make them men of wit and fprightly converſation, and 
give a certain je ne {far quai of elegance to their whole beha- 
viour : — but for Greek and Latin, the ſtudy of Gronovius, 


Scaliger, and Burman, the accompliſhment of Dutch commen- 
tators and Jeſuits; — heavens | what has a man of faſhion to 


do with it! 


Moſt of the diſcourſes I 5 heard or * on this de of * 


queſtion were in a fimilar ſtyle of vague declamation, ſeaſoned 


with high encomiums en the utility and elegance of the French 


language and literature, and on the late diſcoveries in phyfiology 


for which we cannot be ſaid to be indebted to ny of the ſages 
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of Greece and Rome. And how eaſy is it to declaim on ſuch a 
topic! By blending ſome truth with your falſehood; by giving 
to the latter the air of harmleſs amplification, and by deſcanting 
on the abuſes of ſtudy, as if they were its natural conſequences, 
you may compoſe a very plauſible harangue; ſuch as could not 
be fully anſwered without greater waſte of time and patience, 
than the champion of. antiquity would think it worth his while 
to beſtow. And if your doctrine happens to flatter the preju- 
dices, the vanity, or the indolence of the age, you will be re- 
garded by ſome as a fine qr of hberal Tp pre and a _ 
ly ſpirit. | 

It is however thought by many, who in my opinion are ** 
competent judges, that an early acquaintance with the claſſics is 
the only foundation of good learning, and that it is incumbent 
on all who direct the ſtudies of youth, to have this great object 
continually before them, as a matter of the moſt ſerious concern; 
for that a good taſte in literature is friendly both to public and 
to pri vate virtue, and of courſe tends to promote in no inconſi- 
derable degree the glory of a nation; and that as the ancients 
are more or lefs underſtood, the principles and the ſpirit of ſound 
erudition will ever be found to flouriſh or decay. I ſhall there- 
fore ſtate as briefly as poſſible ſome of the peculiar advantages 
that ſeem to me to accompany this ſort of ſtudy ; with a view 
to obviate, if I can, certain prejudices, which I am ſorry to ob- 
ſerve have of late years been gaining ground, at leaſt in the 
northern part of this iſland. The ſubject is copious; but I 
doubt whether thoſe adverſaries to whom I now es ng myſelf 
would take the trouble to read a long difſertarion. 


* - : 
#4 75 


The objeations that are moſt eputtitichity Fe to the ke lady of 
the Greek and Latin authors, may perhaps be reduced to four. 


It is ſaid, firſt, that this mode of education obliges the ſtudent 
1 to 
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to employ too much time in the acquiſition of words: — ſe- 
* condly,” that when he has acquired theſe languages, he does 
not find, that they repay his toll : — thirdly, that the ſtudies 
of a Grammar-ſchool have a tendency to encumber the genius, 
and conſequently to weaken, rather than improve, the human 
mind: —and, laſtly, that the claſſic authors contain many de- 
ſeriptions and doctrines, that may ſeduce the underſtanding, 
inflame the paſſions, and corrupt the heart.” 
I. 1. In anſwer to the firſt objection, I would obſerve, that the 
plan. of ſtudy muſt be very bad, where the ſtudent's health is 
hurt by too cloſe application. Some parents and teachers have 
thought, that the proficiency of the ſcholar muſt be in propor- 
tion to the number of hours he employs in conning his taſk : 
but that is a great miſtake. Experience proves, that three or 
four hours a-day, properly employed in the grammar-ſchoo], 
have-a better effect than nine; and are ſufficient to lay within a 
few years a good foundation of claſſical knowledge. Dunces, it 
is true, would require more time; but dunces have nothing to 
do with Greek and Latin: For ſtudies that yield neither delight 
nor improvement are not only ſuperfluous but hurtful; becauſe 
they miſemploy thoſe faculties which nature had deſtined to o- 
ther purpoſes. At the ſame time, therefore, that young men 
are proſecuting their grammatical ſtudies, they may learn wri- 
ting, drawing, arithmetic, and the principles of geometry; and 
may devote the intervals of leiſure to riding, fencing, dancing, 
and other manly exerciſes. Idleneſs is the greateſt misfortune in- 
cident to early years; the diſtempers it breeds in the foul are 
numberleſs and incurable. | And where children, during their 
hours of relaxation, are left at their own diſpoſal, they too often 
make choice of criminal amuſement and bad company. At Spar- 
ta, the youth were continually under the inſpection of thoſe who 
had aer over them; their education, ſays Plutarch, was 
4 * one 
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one continued exerciſe of obedience : but it was never ſaid, that 
the Spartan youth became torpid, or melancholy, or ſickly, from 
want of amuſement. Where-ever there is a ſchool, there ought 
to be, and generally is, a field or area for diverſions; and if 
the hours that boys in this country ſpend with one another, that 
is, in ſauntering, and too often in gaming, quarrelling; and 
ſwearing, were to be devoted to exerciſe, under the eye of ſome 
perſon of prudence, their ſouls. and bodies would both be the 
better for it; and a great deal of time left for the ſtudy of ma- 
ny branches of knowledge, beſides what is contained. in the 
grammar, and ancient authors. The misfortune- is, that we al- 
lot too much of their time, not to play, but to idleneſs; and 
hence it happens, that their claſſical ſtudies interfere with other 
neceſſary parts of education. But certain it. is, that their ſtudies 
and amuſements might be made perfectly conſiſtent ;- and the 
culture of the mind promoted at the ſame time with.that of the 
body. If both theſe ends.are not always- accompliſhed, and. but 
ſeldom purſued, the blame is to be laid, neither on the teacher, 
nor on the things. that are taught, but on thoſe: perſons only 
who have the power of reforming our ſchool-diſcipline,. and want. 
the inclination. At any rate, the blame cannot be laid on the 
Claſſic Authors, or on. thoſe very uſeful members of a common-: 
wealth, the compilers of grammars and. dictionaries, For the 
faculties of children might be diſſipated by idleneſs, their man- 
ners poiſoned by bad company, or their health impaired: by in- 
judicious confinement, though Greek and Latin were annihilated. 

2. It is another abuſe of ſtudy, when the hours of attendance 
in a grammar-ſcheol are all employed in the acquiſition of words. 
If a child find nothing but words in the old authors, it muſt be 
owing to the ſtupifying influence of an igndbrant teacher; The 
moſt intereſting part of profane hiſtory is delivered by the wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome, From them alſo. we may learn the 
| | __ - pureſt 
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pureſt precepts of uninſpired morality, delivered in the moſt en- 
chanting language, illuſtrated by the happieſt alluſions, and en- 
forced by the moſt pertinent examples, and moſt emphatical rea- 
ſoning. Whatever is amuſi ve and inſtructive in fable, whatever 
in deſcription is beautiful, or in compoſition harmonious, what- 
ever can ſoothe or awaken the human paſſions, the Greek and 
Roman authors have carried to perfection. That children ſhould 
enter into all theſe beauties, is not to be imagined ; but that 
they may be made to comprehend them ſo far as to be improved 
and delighted in a high degree, admits of no doubt. Together 
with the words, therefore, of theſe two celebrated languages, 
they may learn, without any additional expence of time, the 
principles of hiſtory, morality, politics, geography, and criti- 
ciſm; which, when taught in a foreign dialect, will perhaps be 
found to leave a deeper impreſſion upon the memory, than when 
explained in the mother tongue. The young ſtudent ſhould be 
equally attentive to the phraſeology and to the ſubject of his leſ- 
ſon; and receive directions for analyſing the one, as well as for 
nee the other. He ought. ro read his authors, firſt as a 
grammarian, ſecondly as a philoſopher, and laſtly as a critic ; 
and all this he may do without difficulty, and with delight as 
well as profit, if care is taken to proportion his taſk to his years 
and capacity. Nor let it be ſuppoſed, that the firſt principles of 
grammar are more intelligible to a young mind, than the rudi- 
ments of philoſophy and rhetoric. In matters within their 
ſphere, do we not find that children can diſtinguiſh between 
truth and falſchood ; perceive. the connection of cauſes and 
effects; infer an obvious concluſion from plain premiſes, and e- 
ven make experiments upon nature for the regulation of their 
own conduct? And if in mufic, and drawing, and penmanſhip, 
and phraſeology, the taſte of a child is improvable, why not in 
compoſition and ſtyle, the cadence of periods, and the nw 
„ 5 © 
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of verſe, probability of fable, and accuracy of deſcription? The 
more we attend to an author's ſubject, the greater proficiency 
we ſhall always make in his language. To underſtand the ſub- 
jet well, it is neceſſary to ſtudy the words and their connection 
with a critical eye; whereas, even when his knowledge of the 
words is very ſuperficial, a ſcholar or tutor, who attends to no- 
thing elſe, may think himſelf ſufficiently acquainted with /the 
author's meaning. The mere Grammatical teacher will never be 
found to have any true taſte for his author: if he had, it would 
be impoſſible for him to confine himſelf to verbal remarks; he 
muſt give ſcope to his admiration or diſguſt, if he really feel thoſe 
paſſions ; and muſt therefore communicate to the pupil ſome por- 
tion of his own enthuſiaſm or fagacity. 

3. The mental faculties of children ſtand as much in aa of 
improvement, and conſequently of exerciſe, as their bodily 
powers. Nor is it of ſmall importance to deviſe ſome mode of 
diſcipline for fixing their attention, When this is not done, they 
become thoughtleſs and diſſipated to a es that often unfits 
them for the buſinefs of life. 

The Greeks and Romans had a juſt ſenſe of the value of this 
part of education. The youth of Sparta, when their more vio- 
lent exerciſes were over, employed themſelves in works of ftrata- 
gem; which in a ſtate, where wealth and avarice were unknown, 
could hardly be carried to any criminal exceſs, When they mer 
together for converſation, their minds were continually exerted 
in judging of the morality of actions, and the expediency of pu- 
blic meaſures ef government; or in bearing with temper, and 
retorting with ſpirit, the ſarcaſins of good-natured raillery. They 
were obliged to exprefs themſelves, without heſitation, in the 
feweſt and plaineſt words poſſible. Theſe inſtitutions muſt. have 
made them thoughtful, and attentive, and obſervant both of 
men and things, And accordin gly, their good ſenſe, and pene- 
? tration, 
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tration, and their nervous and ſententious ſtyle, were no leſs 
the admiration of Greece, than their ſobriety, patriotiſm, and 
invincible courage. For the talent of ſaying what we call good 
things they were eminent among all the nations of antiquity. As 
they never piqued themſelves on their rhetorical powers, it was 
prudent to accuſtom the youth to ſilence and few words. It made 
them modeſt and thoughtful. With us very ſprightly children 
ſometimes become very dull men. For we are apt to reckon 
thoſe children the ſprightlieft, who talk the moſt : and as it is 
not eafy for them to think and talk at the ſame time, the natural 
effe of their too much ſpeaking is too little thinking. — At A- 
thens, the youth were made to ſtudy their own language with 
accuracy both in the pronunciation and compoſition ; and the 
meaneſt of the people valued themfelves upon their attainments 
in this way. Their orators muſt have had a very difficult part 
to act, when by the ſlighteſt impropriery they ran the hazard of 
diſguſting the whole audience : and we ſhall not wonder at the 
extraordinary effects produced by the harangues of Demoſthenes, 
or the extraordinary care wherewith thoſe harangues were com- ” 
poſed, when we recollect, that the minuteſt beauty in his per- 
formance muſt have been perceived and felt by every one of his 
hearers. It has been matter of furpriſe to ſome, that Cicero, 
who had ſo true a reliſh for the ſevere ſimplicity of the Athenian 
orator, ſhould” himſelf in his orations have adopted a ſtyle ſo 
diffuſe and declamatory. But Cicero knew what he did. He 
had a people to deal with, who, compared with the Athenians, 
might be called illiterate “; and to whom Demoſthenes would 
have appeared as cold and unintereſting, as Cicero would have 


* Cicero himſelf acknowledges, that many of the Romans were very incompe- 

- tent judges of rhetorical merit, — Hzc turba et barbaria ſorenſis dat locum vel 
vitiofifilmis oratoribus. De Orat. lib. 1. 5118. * 52 | ; 
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ſeemed pompous and inflated to the people of Athens. In every 
part of learninig the Athenians were ſtudious to excel. Rhetoric 
in all its branches was to them an object of principal conſidera- 
tion. From the ſtory of Socrates we may learn, that the literary 
ſpirit was keener at Athens, even in that corrupted age, than at 
any period in any other country, If a perſon of mean condition, 
and of the loweſt fortune, with the talents and temper of Socra- 
tes, were now to appear, inculcating virtue, diſſuading from 
vice, and recommending a right uſe of reaſon, not with the gri- 
mace of an enthuſiaſt, or the rant ef a declaimer, but with good 
humour, plain language, and ſound argument, we cannot ſup- 
poſe, that the youth of high rank would pay him much atten- 
tion in any part of Europe. As a juggler, gambler, or atheiſt, 
he might perhaps attract their notice, and have the honour to 
do no little miſchief in ſome of our clubs of young worthies ; 
but from virtue and modeſty, clothed in rags, I fear they would 
not willingly receive improvement. — The education of the Ro- 
mans, from the time they began to aſpire to a literary charac- 
ter, was ſimilar to that of the Athenians, The children were 
taught to ſpeak their own language with purity, and made 
to ſtudy and tranſlate the Greek authors. 'The laws of the 
twelve tables they committed to memory. And as the talent. of 
public ſpeaking was not only ornamental, but even a neceſſary 
qualification, to every man who wiſhed to diſtinguiſh hinaſelf in 
a civil or military capacity, all the youth were ambitious to ac- 
quire it. The ſtudy of the law was alſo a matter of general 
concern. Even the children uſed in their diverſions to imitate 
the procedure of public trials; one accuſing, and another de- 
fending, the ſuppoſed criminal: and che youth, and many of 
the moſt reſpectable ſtateſmen, through the whole of their lives, 
allotted part of their leiſure to the exerciſe of declaiming on 
ſuch topics as might come to be debated in the forum, in the 

| ſenate, 
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fenate, or before the judges. Their domeſtic diſcipline was ve- 
ry ſtrict, Some ancient matron, of approved virtue, was ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the children in their earlieſt years; before 
whom every thing criminal in word or deed: was avoided as a. 
heinous | enormity. . This venerable perſon was careful both to 
inſtil good principles into her pupils, and alſo to regulate their 
amuſements, and, by preſerving their minds pure from moral 
turpitude, and intellectual depravation, to prepare them for the 
ſtudy of the liberal arts and ſciences. — It may alſo be remarked, 
that the Greeks and Romans were more accurate ſtudents than 
the moderns-are. They had few. books, and thoſe they had were 
not eaſily come. at: what they read, therefore, they read tho- 
roughly. I know not, whether their way of writing and making. 
up their volumes, as it rendered the peruſal more difficult, might 
not alſo occaſion a more durable remembrance. From their con- 
verſation- pieces, and other writings, it appears, that they had a. 
ſingular facility in quoting their favourite authors. Demoſthe- 
nes is ſaid to have tranſcribed Thucydides eight times, and to 
have got a great part of him by heart. This is a degree of accuracy 
which the greater part of modern readers have no notion of. 
We ſeem to think it more creditable to read many books ſuperſi- 
cially, than to read a few good ones with care; and yet it is cer- 
tain, that by the latter method we ſhould. cultivate our faculties, 
and increaſe our ſtock of real knowledge, more effectually, and 
perhaps more ſpeedily, than we can do by the former, which. 
indeed tends rather to bewilder the mind, than to improve it. 
Every man; who pretends to a literary character, muſt now read 
2 number of books, whether well or ill written, whether inſtruc- 
tive or inſignificant, merely that he may have it to ſay, that he. 
has read them. And therefore I am apt to think, that, in ge- 
neral, the Greeks and Romans muſt have been more improved. 


by their reading, than. WE. are. by ours, As books multiply, 
nn 


» 
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knowledge is more widely diffuſed; but if human wiſdom were 
to increaſe in the ſame proportion, what children would the an- 

cients be, in compariſon of the moderns! of whom every ſub- 
{criber to the circulating liberary would have it in his power 
to be wiſer than Socrates, and more accataphiied than Julius 
Ceſar | TE 

I mention. theſe particulars of the Greek and Roman Aiſcipline, 

in order to ſhow, that, although the ancients had not ſo many 
languages to ſtudy as we have, nor ſo many books to read, they 
were however careful, that the faculties of their children ſhould 
neither languiſh for want of exerciſe, nor be exhauſted in frivo- 
lous employment. As we have not thought fit to imitate them 
in this; as moſt of the children of modern Europe, who are not 
obliged to labour for their ſuſtenance, muſt either ſtudy Greek 
and Latin, or be idle; (for as to cards, and ſome of the late publi- 
cations of Voltaire, I do not think the ſtudy of either half ſo uſe- 
ful or ſo innocent as ſhuttlecock). — I ſhould be apprehenſive, 
that, if Claſſical Learning were laid afide, nothing would be ſub- 
tituted in its place, and that our youth would become altoge- 
ther diſſipated. In this reſpect, therefore, namely, as the means 
of improving the faculties of the human mind, I do not ſee, 
how the ſtudies of the Grammar-ſchool can be diſpenſed with, 


Indeed, if we were, like the ſavages, continually employed in 


ſearching after the neceſſaries of life; or if, like the firſt Ro- 
mans, our ſituation or temper involved us in perpetual war, I 


ſhould perhaps allow literary improvement of every kind to be 


little better than a coſtly ſuperfluity ; and if any one were diſpo- 
{ed to affirm, that in ſuch a ſtate men may enjoy a greater ſhare of 
animal pleaſure, than all the ornaments of art and luxury can 
furniſh, I ſhould not be eager to controvert his opinion. But I 
take for granted, that man is deſtined for ſomething nobler than. 
mere animal EnJOF ment. 3 that a ſtate of conpangl, war or unpo- 
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liſhed barbariry ! is unfavourable to our beſt inter eſts, as rational, 
moral, and immortal beings; that competence is preferable to 
want, leiſure to tumult, and benevolence to fury: and! ſpeak 
of the arts, not of ſupporting, but of adorning human life; not 
of rendering men inſenfible to cold and famine; but of en- 
abling them to bear, without being enervated, and enjoy with- 
out being corrupted, the Mat of a more proſperous condi- 
tion. 

4. Much has been Laid, by ſome writers, on the impropriety 
of teaching the ancient languages by book, when the modern 
tongues are moſt eafily acquired, without the help of grammars 
or dictionaries, by ſpeaking only. Hence it has been propoſed, 
that children (to whom the ſtudy of grammar is conceived to be 
a 1 hardſhip) ſhould learn Latin by being obliged to ſpeak 

; for that, however. barbarous their ſtyle may be ar firſt, it 
wil gradually improve ; till at length, though with little know- 
ledge of rules, merely by the force of habie, they attain to ſuch 
a command of that tongue, as an Engliſhmen may of the French, 
by reſiding a few years at Paris, Upon this principle, ſome pro- 
jectors have thought of eſtabliſhing a Latin city, whither chil- 
dren ſhould be ſent to learn the language; Montaigne's father 
made Latin the common dialect of his houſehold *; and ma- 


ny 


* Eflais de 8 bv. 2. REY 17. On the ſubje& of obliging children 
to ſpeak Latin before they have acquired a taſte in it, I beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing paſſage from an author, whoſe judgement in theſe matters mult be allowed 
Xo be of the very higheſt authority. | 

«With this way of good underſtanding che matter, plain oifiraiong; diligent 

<« parſing, daily : tranſlating, chearful admoniſhing, and heedful amending of 
<« faults, never leaving behind juſt praiſe for well-doing, I would have the ſcho« 
* lar brought up withal, till he had read and tranſlated over the firſt book of 
1 {Cicero's) Epiſtles choſen out by Sturmius, with a good piece of a Comedy of 
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ny philoſophers and teachers have laid it down as a rule, chat 


in the ö nothing but Latin or Greek * ever be 
ſpoken. 


All this, or at leaſt part of it, is very well, if we ſuppoſe the 


ſole deſign of teaching theſe languages to be, that children may 
ſpeak and write them as eaſily and incorrectly, as perſons unac- 
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Terence alſo. All this while, by mine advice, the child ſhall uſe to ſpeak: 
no Latin. For, as Cicero ſaith in like matter, with like words, Loguendo, 

male loqui diſcunt. And that excellent learned man G. Budeus, in his Greek 
commentaries, ſare complaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin tongue, 
uſe of ſpeaking Latin at the table, and elſewhere, unadviſedly, did bring him 
to ſuch an evil choice of words, to ſuch a crooked framing of ſentences, that 
no one thing did hurt or hinder him more all the days of his life afterward, 
both for readineſs in ſpeaking, and alſo good judgement in writing. — In very 
deed, if children were brought up in ſuch a houſe, or ſuch a ſchool, where 
the Latin tongue were properly and perfectly ſpoken, as Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchii were brought up in their mother Cornelia's houſe ; ſurely then the 
daily uſe of ſpeaking were the beſt and readieſt way to learn the Latin tongue. 
But now, commonly in the beft ſchools in England, for words, right choice is 
ſmally regarded, true propriety wholly neglected, confuſion is brought in, bar- 


barouſneſs is bred up ſo in young wits, as afterwards they be not only marred 


for ſpeaking, but alſo corrupted in judgement, as with much ado, or never at 
all, they be brought to the right frame again, — Yet all men covet to have 
their children ſpeak Latin, and ſo do I very earneſtly too. We both have 


one purpoſe, we agree in deſire, we wiſh one erd; but we differ ſomewhat. 


in order and way that leadeth rightly to that end. Other would have them 
ſpeak at all adventures: and ſo they be ſpeaking, to ſpeak, the maſter careth 
not, the fcholar knoweth not, what. This is to. ſeem, and not to be; except 
it be, to be bold without ſhame, raſh without {kill, full of words without wit. 
I wiſh to have them ſpeak ſo, as it may well appear, that the brain doth go- 
vern the tongue, and that reaſon leadeth forth the talk. — Good underſtanding 
muſt firſt be bred in the children; which being nouriſhed with ſkill, and uſe 
of writing, is the only way to bring them to judgement and readineſs in ſpeak- 
ing.” Aſcham's Scholemaſter, book 1. See alſo Cicero de Orat. lib. x. f 150. 


edit. Prouſt. 
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quainted with grammar, and with the rules and models of good 
compoſition, do commonly ſpeak and write their mother- tongue. 
But ſuch a talent, though on ſome rare occaſions in life it might 
be uſeful, would not be attended with thoſe certain and more 
immediate advantages, that one has reaſon to expect from a re- 
gular courſe of claſſical ſtudy, — For, firſt, one uſe of claſſic 
learning 1s, to fill up the leiſure hours of life with liberal amuſe- 
ment, Now thoſe readers alone can be adequately charmed with 
beauty of language, who have attended to the rules of good wri- 
ting, and even to the niceties of grammar. For the mere know- 
ledge of words gives but little pleaſure; and they who have gone 
no deeper in language cannot even conceive the delight where- 
with a man of learning peruſes an elegant performance. — Se- 
condly, I apprehend, that, in this way of converſation, unleſs 
you add to it the ſtudy of grammar, and of the beſt authors, 
the practice of many years will not make you a competent maſter 
in the language. One muſt always be ſomething of a gramma- 
rian to be able thoroughly to underſtand any well-written book ; 
but before one can enter into the delicacies of expreſſion that are 
to be met with in every page of a good Latin or Greek author, 
one muſt be an accurate grammarian ; the complicated inflexions 
and ſyntax of theſe elegant tongues giving riſe to innumerable 
ſubtleties of connection, and minute varieties of meaning, where- 
of the ſuperficial reader, who thinks grammar below his notice, 
can have no idea. Befides, the words and phraſes that belong to 
converſation, are, comparatively ſpeaking, not very numerous.: 
unleſs you read poets, orators, hiſtorians, and philoſo phers too, 
you can never underſtand a language in its full extent. In Eng- 
liſh, Latin, Greek, and Italian, and, 1 believe, in moſt other 
cultivated tongues, the poetical and rhetorical ſtyles differ greatly 
from that of common diſcourſe; and one may be a tolerable pro- 


Acient in the one, who is very ignorant of the other, — But, 
4 Y * . a | thirdly, 
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thirdly, I would obſerve, that the ſtudy of a fyſtem of grammar, 
ſo complex and ſo perfect as the Greek or Latin, may, with pe- 
culiar propriety, be recommended to children; being fuited to 
their underſtanding, and having a tendency to promote the im- 
provement of all their mental faculties. In this ſcience, abſtruſe 
as it is commonly imagined to be, there are few or no difficulties. 
which a maſter may not render intelligible to any boy of good parts, 
before he is twelve years old. Words, the matter of this ſcience, 
are within the reach of every child; and of theſe the human 
mind, in the beginning of life, is known to. be ſuſceptible to an 
_ aſtoniſhing degree: and yet in this ſcience there is a ſubtlety, 
and a variety, ſufficient to call forth all the intellectual powers of 
the young ſtudent. When one hears a boy analyſe a few ſenten- 
ces of a Latin author; and ſhow that he not only knows the general 
meaning, and the import of the particular words, but. alſo can 
inſtantly refer each word to its claſs ; enumerate all its termina- 
tions, ſpecifying every change of ſenſe, however minute, that 
may be produced by a change of inflexion or arrangement; ex- 
plain its ſeveral dependencies ; diſtinguiſh the literal meaning 
from the figurative, one ſpecies of figure from another *, and e- 

ven 


* The elements of Rhetoric ſhould always be taught in conjunction with: 
thoſe of Grammar. The former would make the latter more entertaining; and, 
by ſetting the various parts of language in a new light, would give rife to new e 
nergies in the mind of the ſtudent, and prepare him for reliſhing the beauties 
and practiſing the rules of good writing; thus heightening the pleaſure of ſtudy, 
with little or no increaſe of labour. I doubt not but Butler's flippant remark, that 
All a Rhetorician's rules Conſiſt in naming of his- tools,” may have brought 
the art into ſome diſrepute. But though this were a true account, (and it muſt be 
a poor ſyſtem of rhetoric of which this is a true account), the art might have its 
uſe notwithſtanding. Nobody thinks the time loſt to a young ſeaman, which he 
employs in acquainting himſelf with the names and uſes of the ſeveral parts of a 
Aiip, and. of the other objects that demand the attention of the mariner 2 nor is 
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ven the philoſophical uſe of words from the idiomatical, and the 
vulgar from the elegant; recollecting occaſionally other words and 
phraſes that are ſynonymous, or contrary, or of different though 
fimilar fignification ; and accounting for what he ſays, either from 
the reaſon of the thing, or by quoting a rule of art, or a claſſical 
authority: — one mult be ſenſible, that, by ſuch an exerciſe, the 


memory 1s likely to be more improved in ſtrength and readineſs, the 


attention better fixed, the judgement and taſte more ſucceſsfully 


exerted, and a habit of reflection and ſubtle diſcrimination more 


eaſily acquired, than it could be by any other employment equal- 
ly ſuited to the capacity of childhood, A year paſſed in this ſa- 


latary exerciſe will be found to cultivate the human faculties 


more than ſeven ſpent in prattling that French which is learned 


by rote: nor would a complete courſe of Voltaire yield half ſo 


much improvement to a young mind, as a few books of a good 


Claſhc author, of Livy,. Cicero, or Virgil, ſtudied in this accurate 


manner. 


mean not to decry the French tongue, which I know to be 


uſeful to all, and neceſſary to many. Far leſs would I inſinuate 
any thing to diſcourage the ſtudy of our own, which I think 
the fineſt in the world; and which to a member of the Britiſh 


the botaniſt idle, while he treaſures up in his memory the various tribes of vege- 
tables; nor the aſtronomer, while he numbers the conſtellations, and learns to 
call them by their names. In every art there are terms, which muſt be familiar to 
thoſe who would underſtand it; or ſpeak intelligibly about it; and few arts are 
more complex than literary compoſition. Beſides, though ſome of the tropes and 
 Ggures of ſpeech are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, others require a more difficult ſcrutiny, 
and ſome knowledge even of the elementary arrangements of philoſophy. And' 
the rules for applying the elegancies of language, being founded in the ſcience of 
human nature, muſt gradually lead the young rhetorician to attend to what paſſes 
in his own mind; which of all the ſcenes of human obſervation is the moſt im». 


uns and in. che early part of life the leaſt attended to. 


\ 


empire: 
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empire 1s of preater importance than all other languages, I only 
inſiſt on the expediency of improving young minds by a gram- 
matical ſtudy of the Claſſic tongues; theſe being at once more 
regular and more diverſified than any of the modern, and there- 
fore better adapted to the purpoſe of exerciſing the judgement and 
the memory of the ſcholar. And I maintain, that every language, 
and indeed every thing, that is taught children, ſhould be ac- 
curately taught; being of opinion, that the mind is more im- 
proved by a little accurate knowledge, than by an extenſive ſmat- 
tering ; and that it would be better for a young man to be ma- 
ſter of Euclid or Demoſthenes, than to have a whole dictionary 
of arts and ſciences by heart. When he has once got a taſte of 
accuracy, he will know the value and the method of it; and, 
with a view to the ſame gratification, will habitually purſue the 
ſame method, both in ſcience, and in the general conduct of his 
affairs : — whereas a habit of ſuperficial thinking perverts and 
enervates the powers of the ſoul, leaves many of them to lan- 
guiſh in total inactivity ; and is too apt to make a man fickle and 
thoughtleſs, unprincipled and diflipated for life. 

I agree with Roſſeau, that the aim of education ſhould be, to 
teach us rather how to think, than what to think; rather to im- 
prove our minds ſo as to enable us to think for „ than 
to load the memory with the thoughts of other men. Not that 
J would diſcommend the acquiſition of good principles, and juſt 
notions, from whatever ſource they are drawn: for indeed the 
knowledge of the moſt ingenious man upon earth would be very 
ſcanty, if it were all to be derived from himſelf. Nay, as the 
parent muſt in many caſes direct the conduct of the child, before 
the child can diſcern the reaſons of ſuch direction, I am inclined 
to think, that ſome important principles of religion and morality 
may with good ſucceſs be imprinted on the memory of children, 
even before they can perfectly under the arguments by 


which 
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which they may be proved, or the words in which they are 
expreſſed. — But ſtill it is true, that a mind prepared by proper 
diſcipline for making diſcoveries of its own, is in a much high- 
er ſtate of cultivation, than that of a mere ſcholar who knows 
nothing but what he has been taught. The latter reſembles a 
granary, which may indeed be filled with corn, but can yield 
no more than it has received; the former may be likened to a 
fruitful field, which is ever in a condition to bring riches and 
plenty, and multiphes an hundred fold every grain that has 
been committed to it. Now this peculiar advantage ſeems to 
attend the ſtudy of the Claſſic authors, that it not only ſtores the 
mind with uſeful learning, but alſo begets a habit of attention, 
and wonderfully improves both the memory and the judgement. 
5. That the grammatical art may be learned as perfectly from 
an Engliſh or French, as from a Greek or Latin grammar, no 
perſon will affirm, who attends to the ſubject, and can ſtate the 
compariſon. Claſſical learning, therefore, is neceſſary to gram- 
matical ſkill, And that the knowledge of grammar tends to pu- 
rify and preſerve language, might be proved, if a proof were re- 
quiſite, from many conſiderations. Every tongue is incorrect, 
while it is only ſpoken; becauſe men never ſtudy it grammati- 
cally, tilt after they have begun to write it, or compoſe in it. 
And when brought to its higheſt perfection, by the repeated ef- 
forts, and accumulated refinements, of grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, philoſophers, etymologiſts,. and of authors in general, 
how incorrectly is it fpoken and written by the unlearned! How 
eaſily do ungrammatical phraſes, the effect of ignorance and at- 
fectation, infinuate themſelves into common diſcourſe, and thence 
into writing! and how difficult is it often found, notwithſtand- 
ing all the remonſtrances of learned men, to extirpate thoſe 
phraſes from the language, or prevail with the public to reform 
them ! Where grammar was accurately ſtudied, language has al- 
| ways 


IN 


the bare recital of a fact, which is obvious to all men; that of 
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ways been elegant and durable: witneſs that of ancient Greece, 
which, though it underwent conſiderable alterations, as all living 
languages mult do, retained its purity for more than a thouſand 


years. As grammar is neglected, barbariſm muſt prevail. And 
therefore, the ſtudy of Greek and Latin, being neceſſary to the 


perfection of the grammatical art, muſt alſo be neceſſary to the 


permanence and purity even of the modern tongues, and, conſe- 
quently, to the preſervation of our hiſtory, poetry, philoſophy, 
and of every thing valuable in our literature. 


Can thoſe who 
wiſh well to learning or mankind ever ſeek to depretiate ſo im- 
portant a ſtudy? Or will it be ſaid, that the knowledge of gram- 
mar is unworthy of a gentleman, or man of buſineſs, when it is 


conſidered, that the moſt profound ſtateſmen; the ableſt orators, 


the moſt elegant writers, and the greateſt men, that ever appeared 
on the ſtage of public life, of whom I ſhall only mention Julius 
Ceſar and Cicero, were not only ſtudious of grammat, bug moſt 
accurate grammarians * ? 

6. To all this we may add, that the diſcipline coll ade 


bliſhed in ſchools of learning inures the youth to Obedience and 


ſubordination ; of which it is of infinite conſequence to their mo- 
ral improvement, as well as to the proſperity. of their country, 
that they ſhould early be made ſenſible. . But is not this diſ- 
cipline often too formal, and too rigorous ? And if fo, does it 
not tend to depreſs the mind, by making it attentive to trifles, 


and by giving an air of ſervility to the genius, as well as to the 


outward behaviour? Theſe queſtions need no other anſwer, than 


all the nations now exiſting, that whoſe general character par- 
takes the leaſt of finicalneſs or ſervility, and 4 has Tn 


S Quincil. Orat, Inſt, lib, 1. cap. 4. See alſo Of the origin and progreſs o lans 


guage, vol. 2. p. 494. | . 
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an elevation of ſoul, and a ſpirit of freedom, that is without ex- 
ample i in the annals of mankind; is the moſt remarkable for 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline in its ſchools and univerſities and ſeems 
now to be the only nation upon earth that entertains a proper 
ſenſe of the unſpeakable value of Claſſic erudition. A regard 
to order and lawful authority is as favourable to true greatneſs of 
mind, as the knowledge of method is to true genius, 

F. Some of my readers will Pity, and ſome probably laugh at 
me, for what I am going to ſay in behalf of a practice, which is 
now in moſt countries both diſuſed and derided ; I mean that of 
obliging the ſtudent to compoſe ſome of his excrcilts in Latin 
verſe, *©* What! (it will be ſaid), do you, in oppoſition to. the 
«© ſentiments of antiquity itſelf, and of all wiſe men in every age, 
imagine, that a talent for poetry is to be communicated by 
rule, or acquired by habit? Or if it could, would you wiſh to 
© ſee us transformed into a nation of verſifiers? Poetry may 
have its uſe; but it will neither fill our warehouſes, nor fertiliſe 
* our ſoil, neither rig our fleet, nor regulate our finances, It 
has now loſt the faculty of building towns, felling timber, and 
curing broken bones; and I think it was never famous for re- 
«© pleniſhing either the pocket, or the belly. No, no, Sir; a gar- 
ret in Grubſtreet, however honourable in your eyes, is not the 
<< ſtation to which I intend to breed my ſon.” 

Permit me to aſk in my turn, Whether it is in order to make 
them authors by trade, or for what other purpoſe ; it 18, that boys 
have the taſk enjoined them, of compoſing themes and tranſſa- 
tions, and performing thoſe other exerciſes, to which writing is 
neceſſary. I believe it will be allowed, that habits of accurate 
thinking, and of ſpeaking correctly and elegantly, are uſeful and 
ornamental in every ſtation of life. Now Cicero and Quintilian, 

and many other .authors, affirm, that theſe habits are moſt effec- 
; 4 4. tually 
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tually acquired by the frequent uſe of the pen“; not in extracting 


common places from books , but in giving permanence and re- 


gularity to our own thoughts expreſſed in our own words. The 
themes and tranſlations performed by boys in a grammar-ſchoot 


* Cicero de Orat. lib. 1. f 150, Edit. Prouſt, Quintil, Inſt. Oc. lib, 10, cap. 7 


+ Fo enable us to remember what we read, ſome authors recommend a book 
of common-places, wherein we are deſired to write down, according to a certain, 
artificial order, all thoſe paſſages. that we wiſh to. add to our ftock of learning. 
But other authors, of equal judgement in theſe matters, have blamed this practice 
of writing out quotations, It is certain, that when we read with a view to fill up 
common-places, we are apt to attend rather to particular paſſages, than to the 
ſcope and ſpirit of the whole; and, that, having tranſcribed. the favourite para- 
graph, we are not ſolicitous to remember it, as knowing that we may at any time 
find it in our common: place bqok. Beſides, life i is ſhort, and health precious; 
and if we do not think more than we either write or read, our ſtudies will avail 
us little. But this practice of continual tranſcription conſumes time, and impairs. 
health, and yet conveys no improvement to the mind, becauſe it requires no 
thought, and exerciſes no faculty. Moreover, it inelines us to form ourſelves 
entirely upon the ſentiments of other men; and as different authors think differ- 
ently on many points, it may make us change our opinions ſo often, that at laſt we. 
{hall come to have no fixed principle at all. And yet, on the other hand,, 
it muſt be allowed, that many things occur, both in reading and in experience, 
which ought not to be forgotten, and yet cannot be preſerved, unleſs committed 
to writing. Perhaps, then, it is beſt to follow a middle  courſe;, and, when we 
regiſter facts or ſentiments that occur in reading, to throw afide the author from 
whom we take them, and'do it in our own words. In this way writing is profit- 
able, becauſe it is attended with thought and recollection, as well as practice in 


compoſition. And when we are ſo. much maſters of the ſentiments of another 


man as to be able to expreſs them with accuracy in our own words, then we may 
be ſaid to have digeſted them, and made them our own; and then it is, and not. 
before, that our underſtanding is really improved by them. If we chuſe to pre- 
| ſerve a ſpecimen of an author's ſtyle, or to tranſcribe any of his thoughts in his 


own words on account of ſomething that pleaſes in the . there can be no 
harm! in this, provided we do: not ber too much time in it. 
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are the beginnings” of this falutary practice; and are known to 
have a happy effect in forming the judgement, improving the 
memory, and quickening the invention, of the young ſtudent, in 
giving him a command of words, a correct phraſeology, and a ha- 
bit of thinking with accuracy and method. 

Nov, as the deſign of theſe exerciſes is not to make men pro- 
feſſed proſe- authors, ſo neither is the practice of verſifying intend- 
ed to make them poets. I do not wiſh the numbers of verſifiers to 
multiply; I ſhall, if you pleaſe, admit the old maxim, Poeta 
naſcitur, non fit;” and that it would be as eaſy to ſoften marble 
into pincuſhions as to communicate the art of poetry to one a 


wants the mak 


htbw-rts Ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid poſſit video ingenium. —— 


The practice an queſtion may, however, in my judgement, be at- 
tended with ſome good effects. — Firſt, though we have for 
ever loſt the true pronunciation of Latin and Greek, yet the leſs 
falſe our pronunciation is, the more agreeable and intelligible it 
will probably be. Verſification, therefore, conſidered as an exer- 
ciſe for exemplifying and fixing in the mind the rules of proſody, 
may be allowed to have its uſe in correcting the pronunciation. 
—— gut, ſecondly, it has a further uſe, in heightening the 
charms of poetical compoſition, by improving our ſenſe of poeti- 
cal harmony. I have already mentioned amuſement as one of the 
advantages of claſſic learning. Now good poetry is doubly a- 
muſing to a reader who has ſtudied and practiſed verſification; 
as the ſhapes and colours of animal and vegetable nature ſeem 
doubly beautiful to the eye of a painter. I begin,” ſays Pope, 
ſpeaking of his proficiency in drawing, to diſcover beauties that 
were till now imperceptible to me. Every corner of an eye, 
42 2 1 or 


plain of its unprofitableneſs or difficulty: 
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* or turn of a noſe or ear, the ſmalleſt degres of light or ſniade on 
* a cheek or in a dimple, have charms to diſtract me For 
the ſame reaſon, therefore, that I would recotainend drawing to 
him who wiſhes to acquire a true taſte for the beauties of nature, 
I ſhould recommend a little practice in verſifying to thoſe who 
would be thoroughly ſenſible to the charm of Poetic numbers, — 
Tairdly, this practice is ſtill more important, as it n 
ſupplies the ſtudent with a ſtore of words; thereby facilitatiug 
the acquiſition of the language: and as it accuſtoms him to exert 
his judgement and taſte,” as well as memory, in the choice of 
harmonious and elegant expreflions. By compoſing in proſe; he 
learns to think and ſpeak methodically; and his poetical exerciſes, 
under a proper direction, will make the ornaments of language fa- 
miliar to him, and give preciſion to his thoughts, and a vigorous 
brevity to: his ſtyle. Theſe advantages may, 1 preſume, be in ſome 
degree attained, though his verſes, unaided by genius, ſhould ne- 
ver riſe above mediocrity: if the muſes are 8 his im- 
provement will be proportionably greater. Li D 
But is not this exerciſe too difficult? —and does it not ok 
too much time? —— Too much time it ought not to take up; nor 
mould it be impbſed on thoſe ho find it too difficult. But if 


' we conſult experience, we ſhall find, that boys of ordinary ta- 


lents are capable of it, and that it never has on any occaſion pro- 
ved detrimental to literature. L know ſeveral learned men Wwhe 
were inured to it in their youth; but I never heard them com- 
that Grotius or Buchanan, Milton or Addiſon, Browne or Gray; 


* Popes Lencrs to Gay: 7 5 4 $145.51. 00,1110 £0 5 

. 
* Ia Hawkins 1 Eſq; author of renal l poems, - ER 
ode in Latin, on the Immortality of the ſoul; of which Mrs Carter juſtly ſays, that it 


i 8 does 
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kad ever any reaſon to lament, as loſt, the hours they employed 
in this exerciſe. It is generally true, that genius diſplays itſelf to 
the beſt advantage in its native tongue. Let is it to be wiſhed, 
that the talent of writing Latin verſe were a little more cultiva- 
ted among us; for it has often proved the means of extending the 
reputation of our authors, and conſequently of adding ſomething 
to the literary glories of Great Britain. Boileau is ſaid not to 
have known that there were any good poets in England, till Ad- 
diſon made him a preſent of the Mu/e: Anglicans, Many of the 
fineſt performances of Pope, Dryden, and Milton, have appeared 
not ungracefully in a Roman dreſs; . And thoſe foreigners muſt 
entertain 4 high opinion of our Paſtoral poetry, who have ſeen 
the Latin tranſlations of Vincent Bourne, particularly thoſe of the 
ballads. of Fweedfide, William and Margaret, and Rowe's: Deſpairing 
beſide a clear fliream; of which it is no compliment to-ſay, that in 
ſweetneſs of numbers, and elegant exprethon, they are at leaſt e- 
qual to the originals, me ae inferior to 7 thing in Ovid op 
Tibullus, 


Enough, I hope, has been u lud to evince the atility of that mode 
of diſcipline which for the moſt part is, and always, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be, eſtabliſhed in grammar-ſchools. If the reader 
admit the truth of cheſe remarks, he will be ſatisfied, that the 
ſtudy of the elaſſic authors does not neceſſarily oblige the ſtu- 
dent to employ too much time in the acquiſition! of words: 
for that by means of thoſ& words the mind may be ftored with va- 
table nen 1 and chat the ee of Nn , 


— Seitz! 73 228 iii E. * Us 


A 


does 568788 to ann — — Mr Gray. of Cambriahe, the author of the fnelt” 
odes, and of the-fineſt moral elegy in the world, wrote many elegant Latin poems 
in his youth, with ſame of which'My Maſoii has lately obliged the publio, | The- 
Latin pdems of Gtotius and Denn Mien and. Addiſon, have 2227 been uni- 
verſally: known. and admired. | 


ww 
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rondixted, FEOF to young perſons one of the beſt nirvana 
of intellectual proficiency, which in the preſent ſtate of human ſo- 
ciety it is poſſible to imagine. | 
II. I need not ſpend much time in 8 hh 1 "ORIG 
tion, That theſe languages, when acquired, are not worth the 
„ labour.” There never was, a man of learning and taſte, - who 
would not deny the fact. Thoſe perſons are moſt delighted with 
the ancient. writers, who underſtand them beſt; and none aſſect 
to deſpiſe them, but they who are ignorant of their value. 
Whether the pleaſure and profit ariſing from the knowledge of 
the Claſſic tongues is ſufficient to repay the toil of acquiring them, 
15 a point which thoſe only who have made the acquiſition are 
entitled to determine. And they, we are ſure, will determine in 
the affirmative. The admirer of Homer and Demoſthenes, Vir- 
gil and Cicero, Xenophon and Ceſar, Heredotus and Livy, will 
tell us, that he would not for any conſideration give up his {kill 
in the language of thoſe authors. Every man of learning wiſhes, 
that his ſon may be learned; and that not ſo much from a view 
to pecuniary advantage, as from a deſire to have him ſupplied 
with the means of uſeful inſtruction and hberal amuſement. - It 
is true, that habit will make us fond of trifling- purſuits, and 
miſtake imaginary for real excellence. The being accuſtomed to 
that kind of ſtudy, and perhaps alſo the pride, or the vanity, or 

imply the conſciouſneſs, of being learned, may account for part 
of the pleaſure that attends the peruſal of the Greek and Roman 
writings. But ſure it is but a ſmall part which. may be thus ac- 
counted for. The Greeks were more paſſionate admirers of Ho- 
mer and Demoſthenes, and the Romans of Virgil and Cicero, than 
we; and yet were not under the neceſſity of employing ſo much 
time in the ſtudy of theſe authors, nor, conſequently, ſo liable 
to contract a liking from long acquaintance, or to be proud of an 
accompliſhment 
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accompliſhment which was common to them with all their coun- 
trymen. 


The knowledge of the claſſics 3 is the beſt foundation to the ſtu- 
dy of Law, Phyſic, Theology, Rhetoric, Agriculture, and other 
honourable arts and ſciences. In polite nations, and in compa- 
_ nies where the rational character is held in any eſteem, it has ge- 
nerally been regarded as a recommendatory talent. As a ſource 
of recreation, for filling up the intervals of leiſure, its import- 
ance has been acknowledged by many names of the higheſt au- 
thority. And ſurely the Muſes are more elegant, more inſtruc- 
tive, and more pleaſing companions, than dogs, horſes, gamblers, 
or ſots : and'in attending to-the wiſdom of former ages, we may 
reaſonably be thought to paſs our time to better purpoſe, than in 
hearing or helping about the cenſures, calumnies, and other follies, 
of the preſent. | 
III. It has been ſaid, that ſchool-learning has a tendency to 
* encumber the genius, and, conſequently, to weaken rather 
than improve the mind.“ Here opens another field for decla- 
mation. Who has not heard the learned formality of Ben John- 
ſon oppoſed to Shakeſpeare's native wood-notes wild;” and in- 
ferences made from the compariſon, very much to the diſcre- 
dit, not of the learned poet only, but of learning itſelf? Mil- 
ton, too, is thought by ſome to have poſſeſſed a ſuperfluity of e- 
rudition, as well as to have been too oſtentatious in diſplaying it. 
And the ancients are ſuppoſed to have derived great benefit from 
their not being obliged,” as We 3 to ſtudy a number of a 
guages. ö | | 
It is true, a man may be lo intemperate in TS as to hurt 
both his body and his mind. They who always read, and never 
think, become pedants and changelings. And thoſe who employ 
the beſt part of their time in learning languages, are rarely found 


to make- proficiency in in art or e To gain a perfect know- 
Hy ledge 
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ledge even of one tongue, is a work of much labour; though 
ſome men have ſuch a talent this way as to acquire, with mode- 
rate application, a competent {kill in ſeveral. Milton, before he 
vas twenty years old, had compoſed verſes in Latin, Italian, and 
Greek, as well as in Engliſh. But the generality of minds are 
not equal to this; nor is it neceſſary they ſhould. One may be 
very ſenſible of the beauties of a foreign tongue, and may read 
it with caſe and pleaſure, who can neither ſpeak it, nor compoſe 
in it, And, except where the gemus has a facility in acquiring 
them, and a ſtrong bias to that fort of ſtudy, 1 would not recom- 
mend it to a young man to make himſelf maſter of many lan- 
guages. For, ſurely, to be able to expreſs the ſame thought in 
the dialogues of ten different nations, is not the end for which 
man was ſent into the world. „A 
The preſent objection, as well as che former, 18 e on 
what every man of letters would call a miſtake of fact. No per- 
ſon who underſtands Greek and Latin will ever admit, that theſe 
languages can be an incumbrance to the mind. And perhaps it 
would be difficult to prove, even by a ſingle inſtance, that genius 
was ever hurt by learning. Ben Johnſon's misfortune was, not 
that he knew too much, but that he could not make a proper uſe 
of his knowledge; a misfortune, which aroſe rather from a defect 
of genius or taſte, than from a ſuperabundance of erudition. 
With the ſame genius, and leſs learning, he would probably have 
made a worſe figure. His play of Catiline is an ill- digeſted 
collection of facts and paſſages from Salluſt. Was it his know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin that prevented his making a. better 
choice? To comprehend every thing the hiſtorian has recorded 
of that incendiary, it is not requiſite that one ſhould be a great 
ſcholar. By looking into Roſe's tranſlation, any man who under- 
ſtands Engliſh may make himfelf maſter of the whole narrative in 
half a day. It was Johnſon's s want of taſte, that made him tranſ- 
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fer from the biſtory to the play ſome paſſages and facts chat ſuit 
not the genius of dramatic writing : it was want of taſte, that 
made him diſpoſe his materials according to the hiſtorical arrange- 
ment; which, however favourable to calm information, is not 
calculated for working thoſe effects on the paſſions and fancy, 
which it is the aim of tragedy to produce. It was the ſame want 
of taſte, that made him, out of a rigid attachment to hiſtorical 
truth, lengthen his piece with ſupernumerary events inconſiſtent 
with the unity of defign, and not ſubſervient to the cataſtrophe ; 
and it was doubtleſs owing to want of invention, that he confined 
himſelf ſo ſtrictly to the letter of the ſtory. Had he recollected the 
advice of Horace, (of which he could not be ignorant, as he tranſ- 
lated the whole poem into Engliſh verſe), he muſt have avoided 
ſome of theſe faults: : 


Publica materies privati juris erit, fi 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus | 
Interpres ; nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetat, aut operis lex &. 


A little more learning, therefore, or rather a more ſeaſonable ap- 
plication of what he had, would have been of great uſe to the 
author on this occafion. —— Shakeſpeare's play of Julius Ceſar 
is founded on Plutarch's life of Brutus. The poet has adopted 
many of the incidents and ſpeeches recorded by the hiſtorian, 
whom he had read in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation. But great 
judgement appears in the choice of paſſages. Thoſe events and 
ſentiments that either are ns in chemſelves, or contribute 


V Ax, Poet. nv; Bob Dr Hutd's clegaat commentary ad notes. 
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to the diſplay of human characters and paſſions, he has adopted; 
what ſeemed unſuitable to the drama is omitted. By reading 
Plutarch and Sophocles in the original, together with the Poetics 
of Ariſtotle and Horace's epiſtle to the Piſoes, Shakeſpeare might 
have made this tragedy better; but I cannot conceive how ſuch 
a preparation, had the poet been capable of it, could have been 
the cauſe of his making it worſe, It is very probable, that the 
inſtance of Shakeſpeare may have induced ſome perſons to think 
unfavourably of the influence of learning upon genius; but a 
concluſion ſo important ſhould never be inferred from one in- 
ſtance, eſpecially when that is allowed to be extraordinary, and 
almoſt ſupernatural, From the phenomena of ſo tranſcendent a 
genius, we muſt not judge of human nature in general; no more 
than we are to take the rules of Britiſh agriculture from what is 
practiſed in the Summer Iſlands. Nor let it be any objection 
to the utility of claſſic learning, that we often meet with men of 
excellent parts, whoſe faculties were never improved, either by 
the doctrine or by the diſcipline of the ſchools. A practice which 
is not indiſpenſably neceſſary, may yet be highly uſeful. We 
have heard of merchants, who could hardly write or read, ſu- 
perintending an extenſive commerce, and acquiring great wealth 
and eſteem by the moſt honourable means: yet who will fay, 
that Writing and Reading are not uſeful to the merchant ? 
There have been men eminent both for genius and for virtue, 
who in the beginning of life were almoſt totally negleRed : 
yet who will ſay, that the care of parents, and early habits of 
virtue and reflection, are not of infinite 1 importance to the human 
mind? | 

Milton was one of the moſt learned men this nation ever pro- 
duced. But his great learning neither impaired his Judgement, 

nor checked his imagination. A richer vein of 1 invention, as well 
as a more correct taſte, appears in the Paradiſe Loſt, written 


when 
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when he was. near ſixty years of age, than in any of his earlier 
performances. Paradiſe Regained, and Samſon Agoniſtes, which 
were his laſt works, are not ſo full of imagery, nor admit fo 
much fancy, as many of his other pieces; but they diſcover a a 
conſummate judgement; and little is wanting to make each of 
them perfect in its kind. ——I am not offended at that profu- 
ſion of learning which here and there appears in the Paradiſe 

Loſt. It gives a claſſical air to the poem: it refreſhes the mind 
with new ideas; and there is ſomething, in the very ſound of 
the names of places and perſons whom he celebrates, that is won- 
derfully pleaſing to the ear. Admit all this to be no better than 
pedantic ſuperfluity; yet will it not follow, that Milton's learn- 
ing did him any harm upon the whole, provided it appear to 
have improved him in matters of higher importance. And that 
it did ſo, is undeniable. This poet is not more eminent for 
ſtrength and ſublimity of genius, than for the art of his compo- 
ſition; which he owed partly to a fine taſte in harmony, and 
partly to his accurate knowledge of the ancients. The ſtyle of 
his numbers has not often been imitated with ſucceſs. It is not 
merely the want of rhyme, nor the diverſified poſition of pauſes, 
nor the drawing out of the ſenſe from one line to another; far 
leſs is it the mixture of antiquated words and ſtrange 1dioms, 
that conſtitutes the charm of , Milton's verſification; though ma- 
ny of. his imitators, when they copy him in theſe or in ſome of 
theſe reſpects, think they have acquitted themſelves very well. 
But one muſt ſtudy. the. beſt Claſſic authors with as much critical 
{kill as Milton did, before one can pretend to rival him in the 
art of harmonious writing. For, after all the rules that can be 
given, there is ſomething in this art, which cannot be acquired 
but by a careful ſtudy of the ancient maſters, particularly Homer, 
Demoſthenes, Plato, Cicero, and Virgil; every one of whom, or at 


laſt the two firſt and the laſt, it would be my to prove, that 
. Milton 
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Milton has imitated, in the conſtruction of his numbers, —— In 
a word, we have good reaſon to conclude, that Milton's genius, 
inſtead of being overloaded or encumbered, was greatly impro- 
ved, enriched, and refined, by his learning. At leaſt we are 
fare this was, his own opinion, Never was there a more inde- 
fatigable ſtudent. And from the fuperabundance of Claſſic allu- 
ſions to be met with in every page of his poetry, we may gueſs. 
how highly he valued the literature of Greece and un and how 
frequently he meditated upon it. | 
Spenſer was learned in Latin and Greek; : as well as in ne 
But either the faſhion of the times, or ſome deficiency in his own 
taſte, inelined him to prefer the modern to the ancient models. 
His genius was comprehenſive and ſublime, his ſtyle copious, 
his ſenſe of harmony delicate: and nothing ſeems to have been 
wanting to make him a poet of the higheſt rank, but a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the claſhc authors. We may at leaſt 
venture to ſay, that if he had been a little more converſant in 
theſe, he would not, in his Shepherd's. Calendar, have debaſed 
the tenderneſs of paſtoral with the impure mixture of theological 
diſputation; nor would he have been ſo intoxicated with the 
ſplendid faults of the Orlando Furioſo, as to conſtruct his Fairy 
Queen on that Gothic model, rather chan according to the plan 
which Homer invented, and which Virgil and Taſſo (who: were 
alſo favourites with our author) had ſo happily imiggted. It is 
faid to be on account of the purity of his ſtyle, and tile variety of 
his invention, and not for any thing admirable in his plan, that 
the Italians in general prefer Arioſto to Taſſo“: — and indeed we 
| | can 


* The Academicians della Cruſca publiſhed criticiſms on Taffo's GCieruſalemme Tia 
herata; but thoſe related chiefly to the language, and were founded in too ri- 
g9rous. a. partiality for the Florentine diale&, But “the magnificence of Tab 
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can hardly conceive, how a tale fo complex and ſo abſurd, fo he- 
terogeneous in its parts, and ſo extravagant as a whole, ſhould 
be more eſteemed” than a fimple, probable, perſpicuous, and in- 
tereſting fable. Let Spenſer gave the preference to the former; a 
fact ſo extraordinary, conſidering his abilities in other reſpects, 
that we cannot account for it, without ſuppoſing it to have been 
partly the effect of a bias contracted by long acquaintance. And 
if ſo, have we not reaſon to think, that if he had been but equally 
converſant with better patterns, his taſte would have acquired a 
different and better direction? : 

Dryden's knowledge of foreign and ancient languages did not 
prevent his being a perfect maſter of his own. No author ever 
had a more exquiſite ſenſe of the energy and beauty of Engliſh 
words; though it cannot be denied, that his averſion to words of 
foreign original, and his defire on all occahons to do honour to 
his mother- tongue, betrays him frequently into mean phraſes. 
and vulgar idioms, His unhappy circumſtances, or rather per- 
haps the faſhion of his age, alike unfriendly to good morals and 
good writing, did not permit him to avail himſelf of his great 
learning ſo much as might have been expected. The author of 
Polymetis has proved him guilty of many miſtakes in regard to 
the ancient mythology : and I beheve it will be allowed, by all 
his impartial readers, that a little more learning, or ſomething of 
a more claſſical taſte, would have been of great uſe to him, as it 
was to his illuſtrious imitator. 


A ſo% numbers and diction, together with his great conformity to Epic rules, will 
« for ever overbalance Arioſto's ſuperior gracefulneſs and rapidity of expreſ- 
« ſion, and greater fertility of invention. The Jeruſalem will Os be the more- 
«. ſtriking, and the rand the more pleaſing of the two poems.” . 

. _ Raretti on Laß, vel. I. p. 252. 
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1 know not whether any nation ever produced a more ſingu- 
lar genius than Cowley. He abounds in tender thoughts, beau- 
tiful lines, and emphatical expreſſions. His wit is inexhauſtible, 
and his learning extenſive; but his taſte is generally barbarous, 
and ſeems to have been formed upon fuch models as Donne, 
Martial, and the worſt parts of Ovid: nor is it poſſible to read 
his longer poems with pleaſure, while we retain any reliſh for the 
ſimplicity of ancient compoſition. If this author's ideas had been 
fewer, his conceits would have been leſs frequent; ſo that in one 
reſpect learning may be ſaid to have hurt his genius. Let it does 
not appear, that his Greek and Latin did him any harm; for his 
imitations of Anaereon are almoſt the only parts of him that are 
now remembered or read. His Davideis, and his tranſlations of 
Pindar, are deſtitute of harmony, ſimplicity, and every other 
Claſſical grace. Had his inclinations led him to a frequent peru- 
ſal of the moſt elegant authors of ü, his ue nn cer- 
tainly have been the better for it. 


It was never ſaid, nor * that Swift, Pope, or Addiſon 2 
| | denen 


* « Mr Addiſon employed his firſt years in the ſtudy of the old Greck and 
« Roman writers; whoſe language and manner he caught at that time of life, as 
« ſtrongly as other young people gain a French accent, or a genteel air. An'ear- 
e ly acquaintance with the Claſſics is what may be called the good - breeding of 
t poetry, as it gives a certain gracefulneſs which never forſakes,a mind that con- 
ce tracted it in youth, but is ſeldom or never hit by thoſe who would learn i it too 
ce late. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin compoſitions, publiſhed i in the 
« Muſe Anglicane; and was admired as one of the beſt authors fince the Avgu- 
te ſtan age, in the two Univerſities, and the greateſt part of Europe, before he 
« was talked of as a poet in town. There is not perhaps any harder taſk than to 
% tame the natural wildneſs of wit, and to civilize the fancy. The generality: of 
* our old Engliſh, poets abound in forced conceits and affected phraſes ; and even 
* thoſe who are ſaid to come the neareſt to exactneſs are but too often fond of un- 

$6 natural beauties, and aim at ſomething better than perfection. If Mr Addiſon's 
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impaired their genius by too cloſe an application to Latin and 
Greek. On the contrary, we have reaſon to aſcribe to their know- 
ledge of theſe tongues, - that claſſical purity of ſtyle by which 
their writings are diſtinguiſhed. All our moſt eminent philoſo- 
phers and divines, Bacon, Newton, Cudworth, Hooker, Taylor, 
Atterbury, Stillingfleet, were profoundly {killed in ancient litera- 
ture. And every rational admirer of Mr Locke will acknowledge, 
that if his learning had been equal to his good ſenſe and manly 
ſpirit, his works would have ye ſtill more creditable to himſelf, 
and more uſeful to mankind. 
In writings of wit and humour, one would be apt to think, 
that there is no great occaſion for the knowledge of antiquity; it 
being the author's chief aim and buſineſs, to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the manners of the preſent time. And if ſtudy be detri- 
mental to any faculty of the mind, we might ſuſpect, that a play- 
ful imagination, the parent of wit and humour, would be moſt 
likely to ſuffer by it, Yet the hiſtory of our firſt-rate geniuſes in 
this way (Shakeſpeare always excepted) is a proof of the contra- 
ry. There is more learning, as well as more wit, in Hudibras, 
than in any book of the ſame ſize now extant. In the Tale of a 
Tub, the Tatler, and the Spectator, the Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus, and in many parts of Fielding, we diſcover at once a 
brilliant wit and copious erudition. | | 
1 have confined theſe brief remarks to Engliſh writers, But 
the ſame thing might be proved by examples from every literary 
nation of modern, and even of ancient Europe. For we ' muſt 


« example and precepts be the 9 that there now begins to be a great de- 
mand for correctneſs, we may juſtly attribute it to his being firſt faſhioned 
* by the ancient models, o_ familiarized to propriety of thought, and chaſtity of 
8 my" Trictel' Account of the life. and writings of Addi hon. 

4 | Carbs hn 401 K. 
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not ſuppoſe, that the Greek and Latin authors, becauſe they did 
not ſtudy many languages, were illiterate men. Homer and Vier- 
gil were {killed in all the learning of their time. The men of 
letters in thoſe days were capable of more intenſe application, 
and had a greater Fhirſt of knowledge, than the generality of the 
moderns; and would often, in defiance of poverty, fatigue, and 
danger, travel inte diſtant lands, and viſit famous places and per- 
ſons, to qualify themſelves for inſtructing mankind. And, how- 
ever learned we may be in modern writings, our curioſity can 
hardly fail to be raiſed in regard to the ancient, when we confi- 
der, that the greater part of theſe were the work, and contain the 
thoughts of men, who had themſelves been engaged in the moſt | 
* cventful ſcenes of active life; while moſt modern books contain 
only the notions of {ſpeculative writers, who know but the theory 
of buſineſs, and that but imperfectly, and whoſe determinations 
upon the principles of great affairs, and the feelings and ſenti- 
ments peculiar to active life, are little better than conjecture. 
At any rate, may we not affirm, that without the aid of an- 
** cient learning, genius cannot hope to Tie to thoſe honours to 
„ which it is entitled, nor to reach that perfection to which it 
naturally aſpires ?” The exceptions are ſo few, and fo fingu- 

lar, that it is unneceſſary to inſiſt upon them. 

Were we to conſider this matter abſtractly, we ſhould be led to 
the ſame concluſion. For what is the effect of learning upon a 
ſound mind? Is it not to enlarge our ſtock of ideas; to aſcer- 
tain. and correct our experimental knowledge; to give us habits 


of attention, recollection, and obſervation ; and help us to me- 
thodiſe our thoughts, whether acquired or natural, as well as to 
expreſs them with perſpicuity and elegance? This may give a di- 
rection to our inventive powers, but ſurely cannot weaken them. 
The very worſt. effect that Claſſical learning can produce on the 
intelligent mind, is, that it may ſometimes transform an original 


genius, 
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genius into an imitator, Yet this happens not often; and when 
it does happen, we ought not perhaps to complain. In genious i- 
mitations may be as delightful, and as uſeful, as original com- | 
poſitions. One would not exchange Virgil's Georgic for twenty 
ſuch poems as Heſiod's Works and Days, nor Pope's Eloiſa for all 
the Epiſtles of Ovid. The ſixth book of the Enid, though an imi- 
tation of the eleventh of the Odyſſey, is incomparably more ſub- 
lime; and the night- adventure of Diomede and Ulyſſes, excellent 
as it is, muſt be allowed to be inferior to the epiſode of Niſus and 
Euryalus. Several cantos might be mentioned of the Fairy Quren, 
the preſervation of which would not compenſate the loſs of The 
Caſtle of Indolence : and notwithſtanding the merit of Cervantes, 1 
believe there are few Critics in Great Britain, who do not think in 
their hearts, that Fielding has outdone his maſter. While the li- 
terary world can boaſt of ſuch imitators as Virgil and Taſſo, Boi- 
leau and Pope, it has no great reaſon to lament the ſcarcity of ori- 
ginal writers. 

IV. The faurth and laſt chiection to che ſtudy of Latin and 
Greek, That the Claſſic authors contain deſcriptions and doc- 
<* trines, that tend to ſeduce the underſtanding, and corrupt the 
„ heart,” — is unhappily founded in truth. And indeed, in 
moſt languages there are too many books liable to this cenſure, 
And, though a melancholy truth, it is however true, that a 
young man, in his cloſet, and at a diſtance from bad example, 
if he has the misfortune to fall into a certain track of ſtudy which 

at preſent is not unfaſhionable, may debaſe his underſtanding, 
corrupt his heart, and learn the rudiments of almoſt every de- 
pravation 1 incident to human nature. But to effect this, the know- 
ledge of modern tongues is alone ſufficient. RES and im- 
pious writing is one of thoſe arts in which the n are con- 
feſſedly ſuperior to the Greeks and Romans. 
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any of the old philoſophers ever went ſo far as ſome of the mo- 
dern, in recommending irreligion and immorality. The Pagan 
theology is too abſurd to leſſen our reverence for the Goſpel; but 
ſome of our philoſophers, as we are pleaſed to call them, have 
been labouring hard, and I fear not without ſucceſs, to make 
mankind renounce all regard for religious truth, both natural and 
revealed. Jupiter and his kindred gods may paſs for machines in 
an ancient Epic poem but in a modern one they would be ri- 
diculous, even in that capacity: a proof, that in ſpite of the 
enchanting ſtrains wherein their atchievements are celebrated, 
they have loſt all credit and conſideration in the world, and that 
the idolatrous fables of claſſical poetry can never more do any 
harm. From the ſcepticiſm of Pyrrho, and the Atheiſm of Epi- 
curus, what danger is now to be apprehended ! The language 
of Empiricus, and the poetry of Lucretins,' may claim attention; 
but the reaſonings of both the one and the other are too childiſh 
to ſubvert any ſound principle, or corrupt any good heart; and 
would probably have been forgotten or deſpiſed long ago, if ſome 
worthy authors of theſe latter times had not taken pains to revive 
and recommend them. The parts of ancient ſcience that are, and 
always have been, ſtudied moſt, are the Peripatetic and Stoical ſy- 
ſtems ; and theſe may undoubtedly be read, not only without 
danger, but even with ry benefit both to che heart Wy to the 
underſtanding. ” 5 
The fineſt treatiſes of ___ ths are indeed A 3 
but their authors are entitled to honour, for a good intention, 
and for having done their beſt. Error in that ſcience, as well 
as in theology, though in us the effect of prejudice and pride, 
vo generally in them the effect of ignorance: and thofe of them, 
whole names are moſt renowned, and whoſe doctrines are beſt 
underſtood, as Socrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Antoninus, have probably done, and ſtill may do, ſervice to 
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mankind, by the importance of their precepts, by their amiable | 
pictures of particular virtues, and by the pathetic admonitions 
and appoſite examples and reaſonings wherewith their morality: 
is enforced, Love to their country; the parental, filial, and 
conjugal charities ; reſignation to the Divine will; ſuperiority to 
the evils of life, and to the gifts of fortune; the s of juſtice, 
the rights of human nature; the dignity of temperance, the 
baſeneſs of ſenſuality, the proper direction of fortitude, and a 
generous, eandid, and friendly behaviour, are enjoined in their 
writings with a warmth of expreſſion, and force of argument, 
which a Chriſtian moraliſt might be proud to imitate. — In a 
word, I think it may be affirmed with confidence, that the know- 
ledge of ancient philoſophy and hiſtory muſt contribute to the 
improvement of the human mind, but cannot now corrupt the 
heart or nn of 155 nen who is a friend to truth and 
virtue. 1 
But what have you to had in EM of 1 the 3 of 
the ancient poets, of Ariſtophanes, Catullus, Ovid, Martial, Pe- 
tronius, and even of Perſius, Juvenal, and Horace? Truly, not 
a word. I abandon every thing of that ſort, whether modern or 
ancient, to the utmoſt vengeance of Satire and Criticiſm; and 
ſhould rejoice to hear, that from the monuments of human wit 
all indecency. were expunged for ever. Nor is there any circum- 
ſtance that could attend ſuch a purification, that would make 
me regret it. The immoral paſſages in moſt of the authors now 
mentioned are but few, and have neither elegance nor harmony 
to recommend them to any but profligates : — ſo ſtrict is the 
connection between virtue and good taſte; and fo true it is, that 
want of decency will always in one degree or other betray want 
of ſenſe; + Horace; Perſius, Martial, Catullus, and Ovid himſelf, 
might give up all their immoralities, without loſing any of their 
wit: wt as to Ariſſaphanse and Petronius, I have never been 
N | 4 2 | able 
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able to diſcover any thing in either, that might not be conſigned 
to eternal oblivion, without the leaſt detriment to literature; 
The latter, notwithſtanding the name which he has,” know not 
how, acquired, is in every reſpect (with the reſerve of a few to- 
lerable verſes ſcattered through his book) a vile writer; his ſtyle 
| harſh, and affected; and his argument ſuch as can excite no e- 
motion, in any mind not utterly depraved, but contempt and 
abhorrence. The wit and humour of the Athenian poet are now 
become almoſt inviſible, and ſeem never to have been very con- 
ſpicuous. The reception he met with in his own: time was pro- 
bably owing to the licentiouſneſs of his manners, and the viru- 
lence of his defamation, (qualities whieh have given a temporary 
name to more bad poets than one); and for his reputation in latter 
times, as a claſſic author, he nauſt have been indebted, not to 
che poignancy of his wit, or the delicacy of his humour, nor to 
his powers of invention and arrangement, nor to any natural 
diſplay of human manners to be found in him, (for of all this 
merit he ſeems to be deſtitute), but ſolely to the antiquity of his 
language. In proof of one part of this remark; it may be ob- 
ſerved, that Plato in his Sympoſium: deſcribes him as a glutton, 
drunkard, and profligate: and! to evince the probability of an- 
other part of it, I need only mention the enceſſive laboun and 
zeal wherewith commentarors have illuſtrated certain Greek 
and Latin performances, which if they had been written in 
our days would never have been read, and which cannot boaſt 
of any excellence, either in the ſentiment or compoſition 
But do you really think, that ſuch; mutilations of the old poets, 
as you ſeem to propoſe, can ever take place? Do you think;. 
that the united authority of all the potentates. on earth” could: 
annihilate, or conſign to oblivion, thoſe exceptionable paſſages ? 
I do not: but I think that thoſe paſſages ſhould” never be en- 
plained, nor put in the hands of children. And fare, it is not 
ST, neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. that they ſhould. In ſome late editions of Horace, the 
impurities are omitted, and not ſo much left as a line of aſteriſks, 
ro raiſe a boy's curioſity. By the attention of parents and teach- 
ers, might not all the poets ufually read in ſchools be printed in 
the ſame manner? Might not children be informed, that, irt 
order to become learned, it is neceſſary to read, not every Greek 
and Latin book, but thoſe books only that may mend the heart, 
improve the taſte, and enlarge the underſtanding ? Might they 
not be made ſenſible of the importance of Bacon's aphoriſn, 
That ſome books. are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and 
« ſome few to be chewed and digefted ?” — that is, as the Noble 
author explains it, That ſome are to be read only in parts; o- 
„ thers to be read, but not-curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read 
% wholly with diligence and attention?“ — a rule, which, if du- 
ly attended to, would greatly promote the advancement of true 
learning, and the pleaſure and profit of the ftudent, Might not 
a young man be taught to ſet a proper value on good compoſi- 
tions, and to entertain ſuch contempt for the bad, as would ſe- 
cure him againſt their influence? All this J cannot but think 
praQticable, if thoſe who ſuperintend. education would ſtudy 
to advance the moral as well as intellectual improvement of the: 
ſcholar ; and if teachers, tranſlators, and commentators, would 
conſider, that to explain dulneſs is fooliſhy and to illuſtrate ob- 
ſcenity criminal. And if all this were practiſed, we ſhould: have 
no. reaſon. to complain, of claſſical erudition, that it has any 
tendency to ſeduce the: underſtanding; or inflame the paſſions. 
In fact, its inflammatony and ſeductive qualities would never 
have been alarming, if commentators had thought more, and 
written leſs. But they were unhappily too wiſe to- value any 
thing beyond the knowledge of old words. To have told them, 
that it is eſſential to all good writing to improve as. well as in- 
farm, and to regulate che affections as well as amuſe the fancy 
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and enrich the memory; that wicked books can pleaſe none but 


worthleſs men, who have no right to be pleaſed; and that their au- 


thors inſtead of praiſe deſerve puniſhment ; — would have been 
to addreſs them in a ſtyle, which with all their knowledge of rhe 
grammar and dictionary they could not have underſtood *. . 
Still I ſhall be told, that this ſcheme, though practicable, is 
too difficult to permit the hope of its being ever put in execution. 


Perhaps it may be ſo. And what then? Becauſe paſſages that 
convey improper ideas may be found in ſome ancient writings, 


ſhall we deprive young people of all the inſtruction and plea- 
ſure that attends a regular courſe of claſſical ſtudy ?- Becauſe 
Horace wrote ſome paultry lines, and Ovid - ſome worthleſs 


poems, muſt Virgil, and Livy, and Cicero, and Plutarch, and 
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* It muſt move the indignation of every perſon who is not an arrant book - 
worm, or abandoned debauchee, to obſerve how induſtriouſly Johannes Douſa, 


and others of that phlegmatic brotherhood, have expounded the indecencies of 


Greece and Rome, and dragged into light thoſe abominations that ought to have 
remained in utter darkneſs for ever. — Monſ. Nodot, a critic of the laſt century, 
on occaſion of having recovered, as he pretends, a part of an ancient manuſcript, 
writes to Monſ. Charpentier, Directeur de Pacademie Francoiſe, in the following 
terms, © Pai fait, Monſieur, une decouverte tres-avantageuſe a Pempire des 
lettres: et pour ne pas tenir votre eſprit en ſuſpens, plein de la; joye que je reſſens 
moi-meme, je vous dirai avec precipitation, que j'ai entre mes mains ce qui man- 
quoit de Vous pouvez croire, Monſieur, ſi aimant cet auteur au point 
que je fais Ke. Vous appercevrez, Monſieur, dans cet ouvrage des beautes 
qui vous charmeront, — Je vous prie d' annoncer cette decouverte a vos illuſtres 
Academiciens ; elle merite bien, qu' ils la ſgachent des premiers. Je ſuis ravi que 
la fortune ſe ſoit ſervie de moi, pour rendre a la poſterite un ouvrage fi precieux,”. 
&c. If the loſt Decades of Livy had been recovered, this zealous Fr enchman 


& 


could hardly have expreſſed himſelf with more enthuſiaſm, What then will iy 5 


reader think when he is told, that this wonderful acceſſion to literature, was no 
other than Petronius Arbiter ; an author, whom it is impoſſible to read without 


jntenſe diſguſt, and whom, if he be einst. l is not certain), I ne not 
$0 call a diſgrace to antiquity ? 6 
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Homer, be conſigned to oblivion? I do not here ſpeak of the 
. beauties of the Greek and Latin authors, nor of the vaſt diſpro- 
portion there is between what is good in them, and what is bad. 
In every thing human there is a mixture of evil: but are we for 
that reaſon to throw off all concern about human things? Muſt 
we ſet our harveſts on fire, or leave them to periſh, becauſe a 
few tares have ſprung up with the corn ? Becauſe oppreſſion 
will ſometimes take place where-ever there is ſubordination, and 
luxury where-ever there is ſecurity, are we therefore to renounce 
all government? — or ſhall we, according to the advice of cer- 
tain famous projectors, run naked to the woods, and there en- 
counter every hardſhip and brutality of ſavage life, in order to 
eſcape from the tooth- ach and rheumatiſm ? If we reject every 
uſeful inſtitution that may poſſibly be attended with inconve- 
nience, we muſt reject all bodily exerciſe, and all bodily reſt, all 
arts and ſciences, all law, commerce, and ſociety. 

If the preſent objection prove any thing deciſive againſt ancient 
literature, it will prove a great deal more againſt the modern. 


Of claſſical indecency compared with that of latter times, I do 


not think ſo favourably as did a certain critic, who likened the 
former to the nakedneſs of a child, and the latter to that of a 
proſtitute; I think there is too much of the laſt, character in 
both: but that the modern muſes partake of it more than the 
ancient, is undeniable, I do not care to prove what I fay, by a 
detail of particulars; and am ſorry to add, that the point is too 
plain to require proof. And if ſo, may not an early acquaint- 
ance with the beſt ancient authors, as teachers of wiſdom, and 
models of good taſte, be highly uſeful as a preſervative from the 
ſophiſtries and immoralities that diſgrace ſome. of our faſhion- 


able moderns ? If a true taſte for Claſſic learning ſhall ever. be- 


come general, the demand for licentious plays, poems, and no- 
vels, will abate in proportion; ; for it is to the more illiterate 
readers 
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readers that this ſort of traſh is moſt acceptable. Study, ſo ig- 
nominious and ſo debafing, ſo unworthy of a ſcholar and of a 
man, fo repugnant to good taſte and good manners, will hardly 
engage the attention of thoſe who can reliſh the original magnifi- 
cence of Homer and Virgil, Demoſthenes and Cicero. 
A book is of ſome value, if it yield harmleſs. amuſement ; it 
is ſtill more valuable, if it communicate inſtruction but if it 
anſwer both purpoſes, it is truly a matter of importance to man- 
kind. That many of the claſſic authors poſſeſſed the art of blend 
ing ſweetneſs with utility, has been the opinion of all men with- 
out exception, who had ſenſe and learning ſufficient to qualify 
them to be judges, — Is hiſtory inſtructive and entertaining ? 
We have from theſe authors a detail of the moſt important events 
unfolded in the moſt intereſting manner. Without the hiſtories 
they have left us, we ſhould have' been both ignorant of their 
affairs, and unſkilled in the art of recording our own; for I 
think it is allowed, that the beſt modern hiſtories are thoſe which 
in form are moſt ſimilar to the ancient models. — Is philoſophy 
a ſource of improvement and delight? The Greeks and Ro- 
mans have given us, I ſhall not ſay the moſt uſeful, but I will 
ſay the fundamental, part of human ſcience; have led us into a 
train of thinking, which of ourſelves we ſhould not ſo. foon 
have taken to; and have ſet before us an endleſs multitude of ex- 
amples and inferences, which, though not exempt from error, 
do however ſuggeſt the proper methods of obſervation and pro- 
fitable inquiry. Let thoſe, who undervalue the diſcoveries of an- 
tiquity, only think, what our condition at this day muſt have 


been, if, in the ages of darkneſs that followed the deſtruction of 
the Roman empire, all the literary monuments of Greece and 
Italy had periſhed. — Again, is there any thing productive of u- 
vility and pleaſure, in the fictions of poetry, and in the charms 
of harmonious compoſition? Surely, it cannot be doubted; nor 
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will chey, who have any knowledge of the hiſtory of learning, 
heſitate to affirm, that the Sy Europeans are almoſt wholly 
indebted for the beauty of their writings both in proſe and verſe, 
to thoſe models of elegance that firſt appeared in Greece, and 
have fince been admired and imitated all over the weſtern world. 
It is a ſtriking fact, that while in other parts of the earth there 


prevails a form of language, fo diſguiſed by figures, and ſo dark- 


ened by incoherence, as to be quite unſuitable to philoſophy, 
and even in poetry tireſome, the Europeans ſhould have been ſo 
long in poſſeſſion of a ſtyle, in which harmony, perſpicuity, 
ſimplicity, and elegance, are ſo happily united. That the Ro- 


mans and modern Europeans had it from the Greeks, is well 


known ; but whence thoſe fathers of literature derived it, is not 
ſo apparent, and would furniſh matter for too long a digreſ- 
fion, if we were here to inquire, — In a word, the Greeks and 
Romans are our maſters in all polite literature; a conſideration, 
which of itſelf 2 to inſpire reverence for their writing and 

Good tranſlations are very aſeful ; 1 but the beſt of them wilt 
not render the ſtudy of the original authors either unneceſſary 
or unprofitable. This might be proved by many arguments. 

All kving languages are liable to change. The Greek and La- 
tin, thongh compoſed of more durable materials than ours, were 
ſubject to perpetual viciſſitude, till they ceaſed to be ſpoken. 
The former is with reaſon believed to have been more ſtationary 
than any other; and indeed a very particular attention was paid 
to the preſervation of it : yet between Spenſer and Pope, Hooker 
and Sherlock, Raleigh and Smollet, a difference of dialect is not 
more percepuble, than between Homer and Apollonius, Xeno- 


phon and Plutarch, Ariſtotle and Antoninus. In the Roman au- 


thors che change of language is ſtill more remarkable. How dif- 
n in this ee, is Ennius from Virgil, Lucilius from 
30 38 b _ © Horace, 
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Horace, Cato from Columella, and even Catullus from Ovid! 
The'laws of the Twelve Tables, though ſtudied by every Roman 
of condition, were not perfectly underſtood even by antiquarians, 
in the time-of Cicero, when they were not quite four hundred 
. years old. Cicero himſelf, as well as Lucretius, made ſeveral 
improvements in the Latin tongue; Virgil introduced ſome new 
words; and Horace aſſerts his right to the ſame privilege ; and 
from his remarks upon it“, appears to have conſidered the im- 
mutability of living language as an impoſhble thing. It were 
vain then to flatter ourſelves with the hope of permanency to any 
of the modern tongues of Europe; which, being more ungram- 
matical than the Latin and Greek, are expoſed to 'more danger- 
vus, becauſe leſs diſcernible innovations. Our want of tenſes 
and caſes makes a multitude of auxthtiary words neceſſary; and 
to theſe the unlearned are not attentive, becauſe they look upen 
them as the leaſt important parts of language; and hence they 
come to be omitted or miſapplied in converſation, and afterwards 
in writing.. Beſides, the ſpirit of commerce, manufacture, and 
naval enterpriſe, ſo honourable to modern Europe, and to Great. 
Britain in particular, and the free circulation of arts, ſciences, 
and opinions, owing in part to the uſe of printing, and to our 
improvements in navigation, cannot fail to render the modern 
tongues, and eſpecially the Englifh, more variable than the 
Greek or Latin. Much indeed has been done of late to aſcertain 
and fix the Engliſh tongue. Johnſon's Pictionary is a moſt 
important, and, conſidered as the work of one man, a moſt. 
wonderful performance. It does honour to England, and to 
Human genius; and proves, that there is ſtill left among us a 
force of mind equal to that which formerly diſtinguiſhed a e 
Stephanus or a Varro. Its influence in diffuſing the knowledge 


23 Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 46.—53. 
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of the Jangriege, and retarding its decline, is already obfervable : 


5-5 Pergama dextra. 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


And yet, within the laſt twenty years, and ſince this great work 
was publiſhed, a mulitude of new words have found their way 
into the Engliſh tongue, and, though both unauthoriſed and un- 
neceſſary, ſeem likely to remain in it. 

In this fluctuating ſtate of the modern languages, and of our 
own in particular, what could we expect from tranſlations, if 
the ſtudy of Greek and Latin were to be diſcontinued ? Sup- 
poſe all the good books of antiquity tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
the originals deſtroyed, or, which is nearly the ſame thing, ne- 
glected. That Engliſh grows obſolete in one century; and, in 
two, that tranſlation muſt be retranſlated. If there were faults 
in the firſt, and I never heard of a faultleſs tranſlation, they muſt 
be multiplied tenfold. in the ſecond. So that, within a few cen- 
turies, there 1s reaſon to fear, that all the old authors would be 
either loſt, or ſo mangled as to be hardly worth preſerving. — 
A ſyſtem of Geometry, one would think, muſt loſe leſs in a tole- 
rable- tranſlation, than. any other ſcience. Political ideas are 
ſomewhat. variable ; moral notions are ambiguous 1 in their names 
at leaſt, if not in. chemſelves; the abſtruſer ſciences ſpeak a lan- 
guage ſtill more. indefinite : but ideas of number and quantity 
muſt for ever remain diſtinct. And yet ſome late authors have- 
thrown light upon Geometry, by reviving the ſtudy of the Greek 
geometricians. Let any man read a tranſlation of Cicero and Li- 
vy, and then ſtudy the author in his own tongue; and he ſhalt 
find himſelf not only more delighted with the 8 880 but ond 
more fully inſtructed in the matter. 

Beauty of nes: and harmony of verſe, would 1 at che 
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firſt tranſlation, and at the ſecond or third be quite loſt. It is 
not poſſible for one who is ignorant of Latin to have any ade- 
quate notion of Virgil ; the choice of his words, and the modu- 
lation of his numbers, have never been copied with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs in any other tongue. Homer has been of all poets. the moſt 
fortunate in a tranſlator; his fable, deſcriptions, and pathos, 
and, for the moſt part, his characters, we find in Pope: but we 
find not his ſimplicity, nor his impetuoſity, nor that majeſtic in- 
attention to the more trivial niceties of ſtyle, which is ſo graceful 
in him, but which no other poet dares imitate, Homer in Greek 
ſeems to ſing extempore, and from immediate inſpiration, or en- 
thuſiaſm * ; but in Engliſh his phraſeology and numbers are not 
a little elaborate : which I mention, not with any view to de- 
tract from the tranſlator, who truly deſerves the higheſt praiſe, 
but to ſhow the inſufficiency of modern language to convey a 
juſt idea of ancient writing, — I need not enlarge on this ſubject: 
it is well known, that few of the great authors of antiquity have 
ever been adequately tranſlated. No man who underſtands Plato, 
Demoſthenes, or Xenophon, in the Greek, or Livy, Cicero, and 
Virgil, in the Latin, would willingly peruſe even the 55 tranſ- 
lations of thoſe authors. 

If one mode of compoſition be better than another, which will 
ſcarce be denied, it is furely worth while to preſerve a ſtandard 
of that which is beſt. This cannot be done, but by preſerving 
the original authors; and they cannot be ſaid to be preſerved, 
unleſs they be ſtudied and underſtood. Tranſlations are like por- 


* « His poems (ſays a very learned writer) were made to be recited, or ſung to 
a company; and. not rgad in private, or peruſed in a book, which few mere 
« then capable of doing: and I will venture to affirm, that whoever reads not 
« Homer in this view, loſes a great.part of the delight he might receive from the 
£6 poet.” Blackwell's Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, p. 122. © 
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traits. They may give ſome idea of the lineaments and colour, 
but the life and the motion they cannot copy; and too often, 
inſtead of exhibiting the air of the original, they preſent us 
with that only which is moſt agreeable to the taſte of the paint- 
er. Aboliſh the originals, and you will ſoon ſee the copies dege- 
nerate. | | 
There are in England two excellent ſtyles of poetical eompoſi- 
Union. Milton is our model in the one; Dryden and Pope in the 
other. Milton formed himſelf on the ancients, and on the mo- 
dern Italians who imitate their anceſtors of old Rome. Dryden 
and Pope took the French poets for their pattern, particularly Boi- 
leau, who followed the ancients (of whom he was a paſſionate 
admirer) as far as the proſaic genius of the French tongue would 
permit. If we reject the old authors, and take theſe great moderns 
for our ſtandard, we do nothing more than copy after a copy. 
If we reject both, and ſet about framing new modes of compoſi- 
tion, our ſucceſs will probably be no better, than that of the 
projectors whom Gulliver viſited in the metropolis of Balnibarbi. 
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lin, 

14. read any thing at all; 
2, read a degree 

20, read too early | 


8. read 1 ſuppoſe 


8./ read no exiſtence 
6. of the note, dele EZEOS 
6. of the note, read I have met 


line laſt, read made me acquainted. 
15. read maternal love, 


28, read fine gold 
3. read or phraſeology 
6. read princes 
29. read effected 
4. for (7) inſert (:) 
13. read dialects 


